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They  who  lived  in  history  ....  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again. 

— Longfellow. 

We  may  gather  out  of  history  a  policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal. 

— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Histories  make  men  wise. — Bacon. 

Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past  as  gold  is  washed  down  to  us  from 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  in  minute  but  precious  particles. — Bovee. 

Examine  history,  for  it  is  "philosophy  teaching  by  example." — Carlyle. 

History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies. — Carlyle. 

Biography  is  the  most  universally  pleasant,  the  most  universally 
profitable,  of  all  reading.— C^r/^/^. 

Both  justice  and  decency  require  that  we  should  bestow  on  our 
forefathers  an  honorable  remembrance. — Thucydides. 

*Mf  history  is  important,  biography  is  equally  so,  for  biography  is 
but  history  individualized.  In  the  former  we  have  the  episodes  and  events 
illustrated  by  communities,  peoples,  states,  nations.  In  the  latter  we  have 
the  lives  and  characters  of  individual  men  shaping  events,  and  becoming 
instructors  of  future  generations." 
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Oak  GroTe.— A  town  in  Jackson  County, 
platted  in  1881,  and  situated  on  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad.  It  contains  numerous 
stores,  a  bank,  a  graded  -school,  three 
churches,  a  newspaper,  a  large  flouring  mill, 
hotels,  etc.  It  is  an  important  shipping 
point,  and  has  a  population  of  1,200. 

Oakland. — One  of  the  most  attractive 
stations  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
iu  St.  Louis  County,  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  Ainong  the  palatial  man- 
sions near  it  are  the  residences  of  Joseph 
Franklin,  James  L.  Blair  and  R.  M.  Noonan. 
The  original  name  of  Oakland  was  Hart- 
wood,  named  after  its  founder,  Henry  Clay 
Hart.  After  Hart  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  E.  W.  Fox,  who  gave  it  the  present 
name. 

Oaklawn  College. — ^A  private  institute 
at  Novelty,  Knox  County.  It  was  founded 
in  1876  by  Professor  W.  N.  Doyle. 

Oak  Bidge. — ^A  town  in  Cape  Girar- 
deau County,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Cape 
Girardeau  and  ten  miles  from  Jackson.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  250. 

Oatb  of  Allegiance. — October  16, 
1861,  the  "State  Convention  of  Missouri" 
adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  test  oaths 
of  loyalty  for  all  civil  officers,  the  same  to 
be  filed  within  sixty  days,  and  providing  that 
the  offices  of  those  who  failed  to  comply 
with'  the  ordinance  before  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  should  be  declared  vacant. 
February  15,  1862,  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
issued  an  order  requiring  that  in  aU  future 
elections  in  the  State  of  Missouri  every  voter 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed 
by  the  State  Convention.  June  17, 1862,  Ber- 
nard G.  Farrar,  provost  marshal  general  of 
the  Department  of  the  Mississsippi,  ordered 
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the  provost  marshal  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
to  cause  all  persons  in  the  city  suspected  of 
disloyal  sympathies  to  take  the  oath  of  alle** 
giance  to  the  United  States  government  and 
the  provisional  government  of  the  State.  By 
the  same  order  all  persons  "known  by  their 
conduct,  bearing,  conversation  or  compan- 
ions to  be  disloyal"  were  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  observance  of  their  oath,  and 
the  provost  marshal  was  directed  to  cause 
the  arrest  of  all  persons  guilty  of  disloyal 
conduct,  whether  it  consisted  "in  acts  or  lan- 
guage hostile  to  the  government."  March  17, 

1864,  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  ordered 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  assem- 
bling in  St.  Louis  of  religious  convocations 
of  any  kind  the  persons  proposing  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  such 
convocations  should  be  required  to  subscribe 
to  'the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  file  the  same 
in  the  office  of  the  assistant  provost  mar- 
shal. 

Oath  of  Office.— The  oath  which  every 
county  officer  in  the  State  is  required  to  take 
upon  entering  upon  his  official  duties.  It 
is  in  these  words,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions to  adapt  it  to  peculiar  offices:  "I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  I  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  faithfully  per- 
form the  duties  of  my  office,  and  that  I  will 
not  knowingly  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  money  or  valuable  thing  for  the  per- 
formance or  nonperformance  of  any  act  or 
duty  pertaining  to  my  office,  other  than  the 
compensation  allowed  by  law." 

Oath,  Test.— The  test  oath  of  loyalty, 
prescribed  in  the  Missouri  Constitution  of 

1865,  was  as  follows: 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  third 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  adopted  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
have  carefully  considered  the  same;  that  I 
have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  done  any 
of  the  acts  in  said  section  specified;  that  I 
have  always  been  truly  and  loyally  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States  ag^ainst  all  ene- 
mies thereof,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  ind  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  thereof  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  any  law  or  ordinance  of  any 
.State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  that 
I  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  protect  and 
defend  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  allow  the  same  to  be  broken  up  and  dis- 
solved, or  the  government  thereof  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  overthrown  under  any  circum- 
stances, if  in  my  power  to  prevent  it;  that 
I  will  support  the  CiMistitution  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  that  I  make  this  oath  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  evasion,  and 
hold  it  to  be  binding  on  me." 

The  third  section  of  the  second  article  re- 
ferred to  recited  the  acts  of  disqualification, 
^among  them  being  not  only  armed  hostility 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  following :  Send- 
ing to  the  enemy  money,  goods,  letters  or 
information;  advising  or  aiding  persons  to 
jenter  the  enemy's  service;  by  act  or  word 
manifesting  adherence  to  the  cause  of  ,the 
enemy,  desire  for  their  triumph,  or  sympa- 
thy for  them  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States;  membership  with  any  organization 
inimical  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  having 
been  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare,  or  aiding 
or  harboring  any  person  so  engaged;  or 
avoiding  enrollment  or  drafting  for  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Persons  offending  in  any 
of  these  or  other  particulars  were  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  in  this  State  any  office 
of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  its  author- 
ity, or  of  being  an  officer,  councilman,  di- 
rector, trustee  or  other  manager  of  any  cor- 
poration, public  or  private,  now  existing  or 
hereafter  established  by  its  authority;  or  of 
acting  as  a  professor  or  teacher  in  any  edu- 
cational institution,  or  in  any  common  or 
other, school;  or  of  holding  any  real  estate 
or  other  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
any  church,  religious  society  or  congrega- 
tion. The  seventh  section  provided  that 
within  sixty  days  after  the  Constitution  was 


declared  adopted,  as  it  was  on  the  4th  day 
of  July,  1865,  every  person  holding  any  office 
of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  State  or  municipal, 
should  take  and  subsci-ibe  said  oath,  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  such  position  should  become 
vacant  and  be  filled  according  to  the  law 
governing  the  case. 

The  ninth  section  provided  that  no  per- 
son shall  asume  the  duties  of  any  State, 
county,  city,  town  or  other  office  to  which 
he  may  be  appointed,  otherwise  than  by  a 
vote  of  the  people;  nor  shall  any  person, 
after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  this 
Constitution  takes  effect,  be  permitted  to 
practice  as  an  attorney  or  counselor  at  law; 
nor  after  that  time  shall  any  person  be  com- 
petent as  a  bishop,  priest,. deacon,  minister, 
elder,  or  other  clergyman  of  any  religious 
persuasion,  sect  or  denomination,  to  teach, 
or  preach,  or  solemnize  marriages,  unless 
such  person  shall  have  first  taken,  subscribed 
and  filed  such  oath. 

The  Constitution  prescribed  that  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1871  the  General  Assembly  might 
wholly  suspend  or  repeal  sections  3  and  .6, 
and  also  section  5,  which  related  to  taking 
the  voter's  oath  at  the  time  of  registration, 
but  after  January  i,  1875,  the  Legislature 
might,  in  its  discretion,  wholly  suspend  or 
repeal  all  the  test  oath  of  loyalty  clauses. 
But  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1870,  the  Constitution  of  1865  was  amended 
so  as  to  abolish  all  the  disqualifying  clauses. 
Section  9,  as  to  ministers,  was  declared  void 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Cummings  vs.  the  State,  thus  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  State  courts.  By  the  reason* 
ing  in  this  case,  the  whole  section  was  held 
to  be  invalid.  The  voter's  oath,  contested 
in  the  case  of  Blair  vs.  Ridgley,  was  held 
binding  by  both  State  and  United  States 
Supreme  Courts. 

Odd  Fellows'  Home  of  Missoari. — 

In  1893  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  undertook  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  indigent  and  aged  members  of 
the  order,  their  wives  and  orphans.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  select  a  location, 
and  Butler,  Marshall,  Warrensburg  and 
Nevada  vied  with  each  other  to  secure  it. 
The  available  fund  at  the  time  was  $8,000. 
Manheim  Goldman,  of  Liberty,  a  member  of 
the  location  committee,  proposed    Liberty. 
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Near  that  place  the  Winner  Hotel,  a  loo- 
room  house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  was 
puithaaed  for  $25,000,  and  Mr.  Goldman  pro- 
posed its  purchase,  pledging  himself  to  se- 
cure the  $17,000  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
His  plan  was  successful,  and  the  building 
was  purchased,  with  its  nine  acres  of  ground, 
and  was  opened  in  May,  1894,  the  Grand 
Lodge,  then  in  session  at  Nevada,  coming 
to  conduct  the  dedication  ceremonies.  At 
the  beginning  but  four  children  were  provided 
for,  but  the  number  steadily  increased.  In 
1895  ^"  adjacent  land  tract  of  238  acres  was 
purchased,  at  an  outlay  of  $15470.  Febru- 
ary 14,  1900,  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  occupants,  fifty-five  in  number, 
escaped.  The  insurance  amounted  to  $50,- 
000.  The  inmates  of  the  home  were  cared 
for  by  the  citizens  of  Liberty  for  about  one 
month,  when  they  were  removed  to  tempo- 
rary buildings  on  the  home  land.  Work  was 
almost  immediately  begun  upon  a  new  edi- 
fice, which  was  completed  in  1900,  at  an  out- 
lay of  over  $75,000,  including  furnishings. 
It  is  in  the  general  form  of  the  letter  H,  and 
is  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings,  and  has  a  frontage  of  146  feet, 
with  wings  of  102  feet.  The  width  of  the 
central  portion  is  seventy-six  feet  and  of  the 
wings  thirty-five  feet.  It  is  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  absolutely 
fire-proof.  It  will  accommodate  fifty  old 
people  and  200  children.  The  occupants  of 
the  temporary  buildings  now  number  forty- 
four.  The  institution  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  which  appoints  a  board  of 
trustees  of  seven  members,  of  whom  two  are 
Daughters  of  Rebekah.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  met  by  a  capitation  tax  imposed 
upon  members  of  the  order  in  the  State.  A 
school  is  maintained  for  the  children,  who 
at  a  suitable  age  are  provided  with  free 
scholarships  by  William  Jewell  College,  Lib- 
erty Ladies'  College,  and  the  Law,  Medical 
and  Dental  Schools  of  Kansas  City. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order 

of. — ^This  great  fraternal  organization  was 
introduced  into  Missouri  in  1834,  when  Trav- 
dcrs'  Rest  Lodge,  No.  i,  was  organized  at  St. 
Louis,  the  first  lodge  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  charter  for  which  was  granted  in 
Atigust  of  that  year,  but  it  was  not  instituted 
tintil  June,  1835,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
"^ning  a  suitable  person  to  open  it.     It  re- 


quired weeks  then  to  make  the  journey 
from  Baltimore  to  the  then  frontier  town  of 
St.  Louis,  whose  population  did  not  exceed 
7,000,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  later 
that  Samuel  L.  Miller,  a  member  of  a  lodge 
in  Baltimore,  being  about  to  move  to  Alton, 
Illinois,  accepted  the  task  of  instituting  the 
lodge,  which  was  done  June  3,  1835.  From 
seven  members  this  lodge  grew  to  115  in  one 
year,  but  the  second  year  the  growth  was  less 
rapid. 

Wildey  Lodge,  No.  2,  was  instituted  June 
12,  1838,  by  Thomas  Wikley,  the  founder  of 
the  order,  in  person.  The  next  day  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri  was  instituted,  John  Daw- 
son being  elected  the  first  grand  master.  The 
Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  in  1843  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri. 

In  1839  Germania  Lodge,  No.  3,  was  or- 
ganized in  St.  Louis,  and  Far  West,  No.  4,  at 
Boonville. 

The  fourth  lodge  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  fifth 
in  the  State,  was  instituted  August  21,  1841, 
and  named  St.  Louis,  No.  5.  It  remains 
to-day  one  of  the  foremost  lodges  of  the  or- 
der, both  in  point  of  number  and  material 
wealth,  not  only  in  this  city  and  State,  but  in 
the  West. 

The  first  lodge  room  in  St.  Louis  was  on 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Olive 
and  Locust.  It  was  changed  from  there  to 
various  locations  in  the  district  bounded  by 
Washington  Avenue  and  Chestnut  Street,  and 
Main  and  Fourth  Streets.  These  places  were 
but  temporary  and  but  little  adapted  for  the 
purpose  desired,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  secured. 

In  1843  the  seventh  lodge  in  Missouri  was 
chartered.  Covenant,  No.  7,  at  Warsaw.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  order  in  St.  Louis  purchased 
a  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Locust  Streets,  and  proceeded  to  the  erection 
of  a  hall,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  lodges.  The  comer- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
order,  April  26,  1845,  ^tnd  the  hall  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  uses  of  Odd  Fellowship  October 
27,  1846.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken 
when  the  membership  of  the  order  in  St. 
Louis  numbered  but  about  250,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  its  promoters  was  at  once  apparent, 
as  it  became  a  source  of  revenue,  which  in- 
creased with  years  and  added  materially  to 
the  lodge  treasuries,  and  enabled  them  to 
more  liberally  respond  to  the  manv^ppeals  ^ 
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which  were  constantly  being  made,  not  only 
by  their  own  and  sojourning  members,  but 
the  various  charities  which  abound  in  the 
city.  This  building  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  on  March  31,  1863,  in  which  many 
valuable  records  and  most  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  lodges  were  also  consumed.  It 
was  rebuilt  with  some  improvements,  and 
again  occupied  for  meeting  purposes  in  July, 
1864,  and  continuously  until  the  hall  at  Ninth 
and  Olive  Streets  was  completed  in  i888, 
when  this  building  was  sold. 

The  need  of  a  structure  better  calculated 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lodges  and  en- 
campments, and  one  more  centrally  located, 
was  early  recognized.  In  1855  the  subject 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  but  it  was  not  until  1869  that  definite 
action  was  taken,  and  in  1871  a  committee 
previously  appointed  reported  the  purchase 
of  a  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Ninth  and 
Olive  Streets,  which  was  added  to  ten  years 
latef  by  the  purchase  of  an  additional  strip  on 
Ninth  Street,  making  the  front  on  Olive 
Street  127 J4  feet  by  116.8  feet  on  Ninth 
Street. 

On  this  lot  was  erected,  in  1887-8,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $700,000,  the  magnificent  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Temple,  the  pride  of  the  order  in  the 
city  and  State.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in 
November,  1886,  the  ceremonies  being  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Gerard  B.  Allen,  who  of- 
ficiated in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  original 
ball  on  Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  more  than 
forty  years  before.  The  officers  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Lodge  presided  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  building,  in  May,  1888. 

By  1845,  ^^^  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
order  in  Missouri,  the  one  lodge  had  in- 
creased to  fourteen,  and  the  five  original 
members  to  666.  During  the  next  ten  years 
the  lodges  had  increased  to  eighty-five,  and 
the  membership  aggregated  3,696.  The 
growth  during  the ,  first  twenty  years  was 
steady  and  healthy,  and  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  had  been  more  than  realized. 

In  1847  a  number  of  members  withdrew 
from  the  lodges  meeting  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city,  to  establish  Laclede,  No.  22,  to 
meet  in  the  western  section,  this  being  the 
first  departure  from  the  down  town  district. 
It  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  lodge  in  the  southern  and  one 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  until  now 
every  section  has  one  or  more  lodges  meeting 


therein.  The  major  portion,  however,  hold 
meetings  at  the  present  time  in  the  halls  at 
Ninth  and  Olive. 

In  1856  the  Odd  Fellows  in  St.  Louis  pur- 
chased a  large  lot  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery, 
about  300  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  burial  of 
deceased  sojourning  members,  who  might 
die  in  this  city  while  visiting  it.  A  restric- 
tion was  made,  soon  after  its  purchase,  limit- 
ing the  interments  to  those  named,  to  pre- 
vent it  being  too  rapidly  filled  with  graves* 
The  lot  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  joint 
general  relief  committee,  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  lodge  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  brethren 
from  abroad  who  are  taken  sick  while  in  the 
city,  and  bury  them  should  they  die. 

The  lodges  of  South  St.  Louis  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  that  section  in  1881,  and  laid 
it  out  for  a  cemetery,  which  was  appropriately 
set  apart  and  dedicated  to  that  use  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Interment  therein 
is  not  restricted  to  members  of  the  order. 

The  order  continued  to  prosper  with  una- 
bated progress  until  1861,  when  the  Civil  War 
began.  At  the  end  of  i860  there  had  been 
organized  148  lodges,  with  a  membership  of 
4,880,  an  increase  of  sixty-three  lodges  and 
nearly  1,200  members  in  five  years.  There 
was  quite  a  check  in  the  growth  of  the  order 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  a  number  of 
lodges  having  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  mem- 
bership diminished  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions then  prevailing.  With  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  return  of  prosperity,  the 
order  again  began  to  increase  and  prosper, 
and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  nearly 
doubled  its  membership.  In  fact,  its  progress 
from  1835  ^^  1898,  embracing  a  period  of 
sixty-thr^e  years,  has  been  steady  and  unin- 
terrupted, except  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  report  of  the  grand  secretary,  made  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  session  in  May,  1898, 
gave  the  number  of  working  lodges  at  526, 
with  a  membership  of  27,111.  During  the 
previous  fiscal  year  there  had  been  paid  for 
relief  $74,937.98.  Investments  of  the  lodges 
amount  to  $882,958.50,  while  the  total  assets 
aggregate  $985,19087. 

During  the  order's  existence  in  Missouri 
there  has  been  disbursed  for  relief  of  mem- 
bers $824,692.68;  to  widowed  families,  $373,- 
448.61 ;  for  education  of  orphans,  $173,1  iQ.Qi ; 
for  burying  the  dead,  $235,883^53,  while  for 
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special  relief  extended  to  persons  having  no 
legal  claim  on  its  bounties,  there  has  been 
paid  $72,22247,  making  a  grand  total  of  $1,- 
677,3^.20.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a 
similar  history  can  be  written  about  the  order 
in  every  State,  its  widespread  beneficence  can 
be  better  appreciated,  and  that  the  order  is  an 
agency  for  great  good  can  not  be  gainsaid. 

When  Odd  Fellowship  was  first  introduced 
in  Missouri  there  was  but  one  other  secret 
society  in  existence,  hence  it  attracted  to  its 
standard  men  from  every  walk  in  life,  and  the 
rosters  of  the  earlier  and  older  lodges  con- 
^n  the  names  of  many  leading  citizens,  mer- 
chants, business  men,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
legislators,  educators,  professional  men,  as 
well  as  men  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
This  is  true  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
system  governing  the  order  being  more  in 
unison  with  the  system  of  our  government, 
was  more  popular  with  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  numerous  orders  of  a.  character 
and  with  a  purpose  similar  to  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, organized  in  later  years,  of  necessity 
drew  from  the  older  institutions,  and  in  great 
part  explains  the  lack  of  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence. 

St.  Louis  has  ever  been  a  leading  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  the  order  in  Missouri,  as  is  at- 
tested by  the  number  of  its  members  who 
have  been  elevated  to  its  head.  There  have 
been  fifty-nine  grand  masters  since  the  order 
was  instituted  in  this  State,  of  whom  thirty- 
two  were,  at  the  time  of  election,  members  of 
a  lodge  in  that  city.  The  first  nineteen,  from 
1838  to  1856,  were  St.  Louisans.  They  in- 
cluded such  well  known  citizens  as  W.  S. 
Stewart,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  Mis- 
souri in  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge ;  W.  H. 
Remington,  who  devised  the  system,  still  in 
vogue,  though  somewhat  modified,  of  relief 
for  sick  and  destitute  visiting  and  sojourning 
members  from  other  States ;  Gerard  B.  Allen, 
a  prominent  and  honored  citizen,  whose  name 
is  identified  with  the  history  of  St.  Louis 
from  the  early  forties  until  his  death  in  1887. 
He  was  the  only  one  who  ever  filled  the  po- 
sition twice,  being  unanimously  elected  in 
1861,  when  the  order  was  threatened  with  dis- 
niption,  and  who  by  his  wise  counsel  concili- 
ated the  discordant  elements  and  restored 
J^annony  among  the  membership.  Elihu  H. 
Shepard  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
P<>pular  educators  of  Missouri,  who  died 
ffcatly  esteemed  by  all.    Isaac  M.  Veitch,  a 


leading  citizen,  well  known  in  insurance  cir- 
cles, who  had  several  times  filled  the  position 
of  grand  secretary,  and  was  grand  sire  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  during  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  in  its  history,  of  which 
event  mention  will  be  made  later;  Isaiah 
Forbes,  one  of  the  pioneer  dentists  in  the 
West,  and  the  first  in  St.  Louis ;  C.  C.  Archer, 
for  a  time  grand  secretary,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  grand  scribe  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Missouri. 

James  R.  Lackland,  one  of  the  leading  ju^^ 
rist,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar, 
filled  the  office  in  1859,  followed  the  next  year 
by  Ira  Stanbery,  then  a  prosperous  merchant 
there,  and  who  died  in  July,  1897.  W.  H. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, occupied  the  chair  in  1864,  followed 
the  next  year  by  E.  M.  Sloan,  who  is  com- 
pleting the  thirty-first  year  of  service  in  the 
office  of  grand  secretary.  C.  G.  Mauro  aiid 
H.  H.  Bodeman  were  well  known  citizens, 
who  filled  the  chair  in  1866  and  1868,  respec- 
tively. E.  Wilkerson,  president  of  the  Cove- 
nant Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  served 
in  1878,  and  M.  C.  Libby,  than  whom  no 
more  zealous  devotee  to  the  principles  of 
Odd  Fellowship  ever  breathed,  in  1872; 
Jameis  A.  Gregory,  a  retired  merchant  and 
capitalist,  in  1879;  W.  H.  Woodward,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing 
Company,  in  1881 ;  Andrew  Redheffer,  a  lead- 
ing art  dealer  and  a  connoisseur,  in  1887, 
while  the  last  who  filled  the  office  from  the 
St.  Louis  members  was  T.  T.  Parson,  the  re- 
galia and  society  goods  dealer,  in  1893. 

There  are  in  St.  Louis  to-day  thirty  subor- 
dinate lodges,  two  encampments,  three  Re- 
bekah  lodges,  and  three  cantons  of  the  Patri- 
archs Militant,  with  a  membership  of  over 
3,000. 

The  sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  had  been 
held  in  St.  Louis  continuously  until  1888, 
when  the  fiftieth  annual  session  was  held  in 
Kansas  City.  Since  then  a  half  dozen  promi- 
nent cities  have  been  selected  for  the  meet- 
ings, St.  Joseph  having  entertained  the  body 
twice,  while  the  session  of  1899  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  for  the  second  time  in  its  his- 
tory. 

The  Grand  Encampment,  like  the  Grand 
Lodge,  had  held  its  meetings  in  St.  Louis,  un- 
til within  the  last  few  years  a  nomadic  spirit 
has  come  over  the  members,  and  the  grand 
bodies  move  annually  from  one  city  to  an- 
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other,  but  in  the  end  they  will  come  back,  as 
all  members  recognize  St.  Louis  as  the  head- 
quarters, and  the  permanent  office  of  the 
grand  secretary  is  located  there. 

Besides  the  prominence  St.  Louis  members 
have  attained  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this 
State,  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  has  hon- 
ored this  jurisdiction  by  elevating  one  of  its 
members  to  the  highest  office  in  its  gift,  that 
of  grand  sire ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  best  judgment  was  necessary  to  avoid 
giving  offense  to  those  who  were  present  at 
its  session  for  the  first  time  for  a  niunber  of 
years. 

Isaac  McKendree  Veitch  was  the  member 
thus  honored,  and  the  time  was  1865,  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  incidents  of  the 
session  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  in  that 
year  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Odd  Fel- 
lowship, which,  for  pathos  and  an  exhibition 
of  genuine  fraternal  feeling,  have  been  rarely 
equaled  and  never  surpassed. 

The  events  which  made  it  such  must  be 
understood  to  be  appreciated.  For  four 
years  the  roll  of  Grand  Lodges  had  been 
called  annually,  but  with  no  response  from 
those  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
Peace  had  been  restored.  The  country  was 
again  united.  Many  members  in  the  South 
had  lost  their  all,  and  the  property  of  the  or- 
der in  many  sections  had  been  annihilated. 
Hence,  while  the  order  from  the  Southern 
States  was  not  represented,  neither  were  the 
annual  dues  from  the  various  g^and  bodies 
forwarded.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  June  of  1865  Grand 
Sire  Veitch  issued  a  circular,  since  become 
historic  and  memorable,  in  which  he  declared 
the  unbroken  unity  of  the  order,  and  urged 
and  invited  all  grand  bodies  from  States  in 
which  the  order  had  become  disorganized  to 
elect  duly  qualified  represerttatives  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  meet  that  year  in  Baltimore,  assuring 
all  that  a  frktemal  greeting  awaited  them 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  annual  session. 

Assured  by  the  kindly  tone  of  the  grand 
sire's  circular,  yet  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  financial  condition  and  delinquency  of 
the  grand  bodies  they  represented,  it  was 
with  ^nisgivings  that  some  of  the  members 
made  the  journey  to  Baltimore.  But  the  cor- 
diality of  their  welcome  assured  them  that 
the  fraternal  spirit  could  not  be  crushed.  In 
the  spirit  of  that  generosity  which  teaches 


that  "all  mankind  are  brethren,"  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  Grand  Lodge  remitted  the 
dues  standing  against  the  Southern  grand 
bodies.  As  stated  by  one  who  was  present : 
"I  need  not  say  the  vote  was  unanimous,  but 
you  should  have  heard  it.  The  roof  was  not 
lifted,  but  it  rang  *with  the  sound  of  many 
voices.' " 

To  Past  Grand  Sire  Veitch  belongs  the  un- 
dying fame  of  having  been  the  first,  as  thc: 
head  of  a  grand  order,  to  recognize  and  pro- 
claim that  civil  war  and  political  separation, 
could  not  sever  the  hearts  and  hands  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  broad  platform  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  no  matter  what  differences 
had  for  a  time  separated  them.  This  practical 
lesson  of  toleration  was  exemplified  in  his 
famous  proclamation,  and  in  the  subsequent' 
action  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  in  Bal- 
timore, and  he  has  been  named  by  an  illustri- 
ous biographer  the  "great  pacificator  of  Odd- 
Fellowship." 

At  the  same  session  (1865)  Grand  Sire 
Veitch  dedicated  the  monument  erected  by 
the  order  at  large  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  order,  Thomas  Wildey,  the- 
corner-stone  of  which  he  had  laid  in  person 
the  26th  day  of  the  previous  April. 

The  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  honored  St. 
Louis  by  holding  the  sixty-seventh  annual 
session  there  in  September,  1891,  a  compli- 
ment well  deserved  by  the  members  of  this 
city  and  State,  and  fully  appreciated. 

William  H.  Woodward. 

Odessa* — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Lafayette  County,  on  the  Kansas  City 
division  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway, 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Lexington,  the 
county  seat.  It  is  the  seat  of  Odessa  Col- 
lege, a  coeducational,  nonsectarian  academ- 
ical school,  with  five  teachers,  ninety  stu- 
dents, and  property  valued  at  $6,500.  There 
are  churches  of  the  Baptist,  Christian,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations. There  are  two  Democratic 
newspapers,  the  "Ledger"  and  the  "Demo- 
crat ;"  two  banks,  a  steam  flourmill,  an  ele- 
vator, and  a  fruit  cannery.  Odessa  is  a 
city  of  the  fourth  class,  and  in  1899  the  pop- 
ulation was  2,500.  The  town  was  platted 
July  15,  1878,  by  A.  R.  Patterson  and  John 
Kirkpatrick,  and  was  named  by  President  T. 
B.  Blackstone,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
way, for  a  Russian  wheat  port. 
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O'Donnelly  P.  J.,  was  born  May  2, 
1862,^11  Cahir,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  His 
father,  William  O'Donnell,  was  a  farmer,  and 
had  an  honorabk  family  standing.  His 
mother,  Bridget  (Guiry)  O'Donnell,  was  a 
highly  educated  Christian  woman.  They  gave 
him  a  good  education,  sending  him  to  the 
great  old  preparatory  seminary  of  Mt, 
Melleray,  County  Waterford,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  classics  and  other  branches. 
His  inclinations  were  toward 'the  church,  but 
after  graduating  from  Mt.  Melleray,  which 
he  entered  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
had  a  brief  experience  in  business  with  his 
aunt  in  New  York  City,  which  he  found  so 
distasteful  that  he  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1880,  to  study  theology  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Waterford.  After  finishing  his  theo- 
logical course,  which  he  did  at  the  head  of  a 
class  of  seventy-five,  he  came  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  1884,  where,  on  November  ist  of 
the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Bishop  Hog^n.  He- has  lived  in 
Kansas  City  ever  since,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months,  and  he  expects  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there.  Father 
O'Donnell's  first  appointment  was  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  Norborne,  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  eleven  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  recalled  to  Kan- 
sas City  by  Bishop  Hogan,  made  chap- 
lain of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  also 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Lee's  Summit, 
Missouri,  Church.  At  the  diocesan  synod, 
held  in  Kansas  City  in  1886,  Father  O'Don- 
nell was  appointed  chancellor  and  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  City  dipcese,  which  responsi- 
ble position  he  held  for  nearly  eight  years. 
In  1888  he  organized  the  parish  of  St.  Ste- 
phens, at  Sheffield,  Missouri,  then  a  suburb 
of  Kansas  City,  but  now  a  part  of  the  city. 
He  resigned  the  chancellorship  and  secretary- 
ship of  the  diocese  in  1894,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  his  parish  and  his  duties  as  chap- 
lain of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  When,  in  1888, 
Father  O'Donnell  organized  St.  Stephens 
parish  at  Sheffield,  there  were  sixteen  Catho- 
lic fjatmilies  in  the  town,  all  poor  people ;  but 
having  faith  in  the  future,  he  purchased  an 
acre  of  ground,  then  graded  the  site,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  church  and  built  the 
structure  without  hitch  or  delay.  The  church 
was  dedicated  October  18  the  same  year.  It 
cost  $io;ooo,  and  there  has  been  no  default 
in  meeting  any  of  the  payments.    The  parish 


has  grown  to  fully  100  families.  Two  blocks 
south  of  the  church  Father  O'Donnell  re- 
cently laid  the  foundations  for  a  school  in 
connection  with  the  church.  The  founda- 
tions and  first  story  are  laid,  and  the  build- 
ing, which  is  sixty-one  feet  square  and  will 
be  four  stories  high,  will  be  completed  in 
July  or  August,  1901.  The  building,  com- 
pleted and  furnished,  will  cost  $15,000.  It 
is  intended  to  install  in  it  a  high-class  day 
and  boarding  school.  The  sites  of  both  the 
church  and  school  are  elevated  above  the 
town,  and  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful 
valley  tlirough  which  winds  the  famous  Blue. 
River  to  its  juncture  with  the  Missouri,  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  northward.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  Jackson 
County,  which  is  noted  among  Missouri 
counties  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Gioose 
Neck  Creek,  which  is  a  rival  for  twistings 
and  turnings  of  the  famous  Crooked  Creek 
of  Colorado,  runs  through  Sheffield.  This 
former  suburb  of  Kansas  City,  which  is  now 
in  its^  eastern  limits,  is  probably  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  greatest  railway  crossing, 
point  in  the  State.  Here  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Frisco,  the  Kansas  City. 
Southern  and  the  Kansas  City  &  Independ-^ 
ence  electrical  line  have  crossings  over  the 
Blue  and  over  each  other's  tracks.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  sturdy  mechanics 
and  railroad  men  and  their  families.  Father 
O'Donnell  is  still  Qanuary,  1901)  pastor  of. 
St.  Stephen's  Church.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  priests  in  Kansas  City  and  western 
Missouri,  and  a  man  of  strong  mind,  great 
learning  and  of  eminent  ability.  He  is  an. 
easy,  graceful  writer  and  eloquent  pulpit  ora- 
tor. In  national  politics  he  $tands  for  edu- 
cation and  rigid  moral  construction  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  blends  his  priestly 
calling  with  sincere  patriotism,  and  is  in  no 
sense  a  strict  partisan.  He  numbers  his- 
friends  among  the  non-Cathcdics  by  the  thou- 
sand. 

O'Fallon.— A  hamlet  in  St.  Charies 
County,  on  the  Wabash  Railway,  thirteen 
miles  west  of  St.  Charles,  platted  in  1857.  It 
has  Catholic  and  Methodist  Churches,  the 
Woodlawn  Institute,  a  Protestant  school, 
and  St.  Elizabeth  Institute,  Catholic,  under 
the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood,  occupy* 
ihg  property  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 
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O'Fallon,  Caroline  Schutz,  benefac- 
tress, was  born  in  1804,  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  died  in  St.  Louis,  September  24, 
1898.  She  came  of  an  old  Maryland  fam- 
ily of  "gentlefolk/'  and  some  of  her  ances- 
tors were  closely  related  to  English  fami- 
lies of  noble  lineage.  In  1824  she  accompa- 
nied her  parents  and  a  party  of  enterprising 
and  adventurous  spirits,  who  had  determined 
to  seek  homes  in  the  West,  to  St.  Louis.  She 
and  her  future  husband,  John  O'Fallon,  met 
through  introduction  by  General  William 
Clark,  and  three  years  later  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  Mrs.  OTallon  entered  upon  a  bril- 
liant and  useful  career.  No  woman  could 
have  been  better  fitted  to  grace  the  sphere 
in  which  she  moved  thereafter.  Her  hus- 
band soon  became  a  man  of  large  wealth, 
and  a  public  benefactor  of  boundless  liber- 
ality. Throughout  his  life  she  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  his  aims  and  purposes,  and 
co-operated  with  him  cordially  in  his  char- 
itable and  benevolent  work.  After  his  death 
her  benefactions  from  her  own  ample  for- 
tune were  many  in  number  and  admirable 
in  their  character.  Throughout  her  long 
life  she  was  a  benefactress  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  to  which  she  belonged,  and  many 
ministers  of  that  church  were  educated  and 
fitted  for  their  holy  offices  under  her  auspices 
and  through  her  generosity.  Although  she 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four 
years,  her  mind  was  unclouded  even  during 
her  last  illness. 

O'Fallon,  John,  who  has  left  the  im- 
press of  his  individuality  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  near 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  November  17,  1791, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  17,  1865. 
He  studied  law  under  Robert  Todd,  father 
of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Lexington. 
Soon  afterward  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  became  associated  with  his  uncle, 
William  Clark,  then  Indian  agent  for  Mis- 
souri, and  afterward  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, who  intrusted  him  with  various  pub- 
lic errands.  In  1812  he  became  ensign  in 
the  First  United  States  Infantry  Regiment, 
and  served  during  the  war,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  serving  on  the  staflF  of 
General  Harrison.  Resigning  in  1818,  he 
made  St.  Louis  his  home,  and  in  1821  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Missouri.    He  served  with  honor  and 


usefulness  in  that  body  for  four  years,  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
two  years.  He  was  the  first  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Missouri,  appointed  by 
Governor  McNair,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  also  held  the  appointment  as  vis- 
itor and  examiner  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  He  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  State  of  Missouri.  He  liberally  aided 
every  public  enterprise,  among  his  gifts  be- 
ing the  ground  upon  which  the  St.  Louis 
University  stands,  the  five  acres  upon  which 
are  the  city  water  works,  and  the  endowment 
of  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
his  private  charities  were  almost  boundless. 
He  aided  in  establishing  all  the  leading  rail- 
road and  banking  enterprises  of  his  day.  Col- 
onel O'Fallon  married,  first,  in  1821,  a  Miss 
Stokes,  sister  of  William  Stokes,  a  rich 
Englishman,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1819. 
After  her  death  and  in  1827,  he  married  Miss 
Ruth  Caroline  Schutz,  who  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore. 

O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institnte. — 

An  institution  founded  in  St.  Louis,  in  1855, 
by  John    How,  Giles    F.  Filley,  Gerard    B. 
Allen  and    others,  under    the    auspices    of 
Washington  University,  its  object  being  to 
educate  members  of  the  industrial  cla'sses  for 
their  pursuits  in  life.    A  library  and  reading 
rooms  were  established,  and  were  soon  sup- 
plemented by  free  evening  schools,  open  to 
apprentices,  journeymen,  clerks    and    other 
young  men  who  could  not  attend  school  dur- 
ing the  day.     The  first  officers  were    John 
How  president;  Gerard  B.  Allen,  vice  pres- 
ident; A.  M.  Anderson,  librarian  and  secre- 
tary, and  John  Cavender,  treasurer.    Colonel 
John  OTallon  presented  to  it  two  blocks  of 
land,  and  it  also  secured  an  endowment  of 
$45,000.    The  Benton  Public  School  building 
was  granted  by  the  public  school  directors 
for  the  use  of  the  Polytechnic  evening  school, 
with  lights  and  fire,  free  of  charge.    A  build- 
ing was  later  erected  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  into 
which  the  institute  moved  in  1867.     It  was 
named   O'Fallon   Polytechnic    Institute      in 
recognition  of  the  generous  gift  of  Colonel 
OTallon.     In  1868  Washington  University 
transferred  to  the  public  school  board  of  St. 
Louis,  for  the  sum  of  $280,000,  the  Pol)rtech- 
nic  Institute  building  and  grounds,  the   li- 
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brary  and  a  bequest  of  $100,000  made    by 
Henry  Ames  to  the  library  of  the  Polytechnic 

Institute. 

Office  Men's  Club. — This  club  was  or- 
ganized in  St.  Louis,  April  13,  1883,  by  thir- 
teen gentlemen.  It  was  started  as  a  busi- 
ness club,  and  restricted  to  cashiers  and 
those  connected  with  business  establish- 
ments. The  first  president  was  Manning 
Treadway,  cashier  of  the  Greeley  &  Burn- 
ham  Grocery  Company.  In  188S  the  club 
changed  its  plan  and  popularized  its  methods 
by  establishing  various  departments  for  so- 
cial recreation  and  amusement.  In  1898 
there  were  420  members,  representing  all 
classes  of  business  and  professional  men. 

O'Hara^  Henry,  railroad  president,  was 
born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  June  4,  1844.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  years  he  came  to  America, 
obtained  the  beginnings  of  a  fair  education, 
and  engaged  in  railroading  in  the  South.  He 
entered  the  artillery  arm  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  lost  a  leg  in  battle.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Missis- 
sippi. In  1874  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and 
that  city  continued  to  be  his  business  head- 
quarters and  place  of  residence  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  Two  years  later  he  accepted 
an  important  position  with  the  car  service 
of  the  Cairo  Short  Line  Railroad.  In  1890 
he  organized  and  was  made  president  of  the 
Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  and 
in  1891  president  of  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  thus  becoming  the  chief 
official  of  the  system  popularly  known  as 
the  "BluflF  Line."  At  the  same  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Lansburg  Brake  Company. 
He  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  six  car  fac- 
tories at  work  building  cars  for  which  he 
had  contracted.  He  supplied  the  Hicks  Car 
Company  with  3,000  cars,  and  the  Union 
Refrigerator  Company  as  many.  His  death 
occurred  April  30,  1897.  In  1882  he  was 
niarried  to  Eliza  P.  Nowland,  at  Sandoval, 
Hlinois.  Six  children  were  born  to  them, 
^e  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad— See 

*^altimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad." 

**Ohio  Settlement.'' — ^A  settlement  in 
Nodaway  County,  which  had  its  beginning  in 
^856  when  J.  H.  Ware,  Sr.,  came  from  ChUli- 


cothe,  Ohio,  and  located  a  claim  near  what 
is  now  Burlington  Junction.  Colonel  John 
Davis  came  shortly  afterward  and  others  fol- 
lowed, settling  in  Nodaway  Township  until 
the  Ohio  Settlement  numbered  about  forty 
families.  Their  farms  show  the  signs  of  Ohio 
husbandry  and  their  neighborhood  is  one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  attractive  in  the  State. 

Ohio  Society. — ^A  society  composed  of 
residents  of  St.  Louis  who  were  bom  in  Ohio, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  friendly 
relations  among  those  who  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  in  their  native  State.  It  was  organized 
at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  January  30,  1897.  Its 
first  officers  were  William  S.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent ;  Charles  H.  Flach,  first  vice  president ; 
G.  W.  Weyer,  second  vice  president;  J.  W» 
Jacob,  third  vice  president ;  W.  J.  Lynch,  sec- 
retary; Charles  A.  Stix,  treasurer;  John  A. 
Gilliam,  J.  E.  Cartwright,  R.  J.  Delano,  J.  A. 
Lowry  and  Albert  Merrell,  directors.  The 
society  was  incorporated  April  9,  1897,  and 
held  its  first  annual  dinner  at  the  Planters' 
Hotel  April  30th  of  that  year.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1898  it  had  eighty-seven 
members. 

Old  Franklin.— An  extinct  town  in 
Howard  County,  formerly  known  as  Frank- 
lin, now  as  Old  Franklin,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  present  town  of  the  original  name. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  op- 
posite the  present  site  of  Boonville.  It  was 
laid  out  in  181 6,  on  fifty  acres  of  land  do- 
nated for  the  purpose.  Two  acres  were  re- 
served for  a  public  square,  and  streets  were 
made  eighty-seven  feet  wide.  It  was  for  a 
time  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  town 
in  the  State  after  St.  I-ou?s,  being  the  trade 
center  for  a  large  region,  and  an  outfitting 
point  for  the  Santa  Fe  traders.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  noted  for  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise. Nathaniel  Patton  established  the 
Missouri  "Intelligencer,"  April  23,  1819, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  newspaper  printed  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  after  the  Missouri 
"Gazette"  at  St.  Louis.  It  was  removed  to 
Fayette,  June  16,  1826.  The  press  upon 
which  it  was  printed  was  presented  to  the  St. 
Louis  Mercantile  Library  in  1858  by  Colonel 
William  F.  Switzler.  May  28,  1819,  the 
steamboat  "Independence"  arrived  from  St. 
Louis  after  a  seven  days'  voyage,  and  was 
the  first  steam  vessel  to  ascend  the  Missouri 
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River.  The  officers  and  passengers  were  en- 
tertained at  a  banquet,  where  a  lengthy  pro- 
gramme of  sentiments  expressive  of  patriot- 
ism and  local  pride  found  response  in  fervent 
oratory.  On  its  departure  the  boat  took 
a  large  freight  shipment  for  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. From  1&23  to  1826  the  population 
was  estimated  at  1,500  to  1,700.  In  1817  Old 
Franklin  was  made  the  county  seat,  Hannah 
Cole's  Fort,  on  the  present  East  Boonville 
site,  having  been  the  seat  of  justice.  In  181B 
a  United  States  land  office  was  opened,  the 
first  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  after  that 
at  St.  Louis.  General  Thoma«  A.  Smith  was 
receiver,  and  Charles  Carroll  was  register. 
The  sale  that  year  included  lands  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  district,  and  brought  purchasers 
from  the  extreme  east  and  south.  In  1825 
Fayette  became  the  county  seat  on  account 
of  its  central  location.  In  1826  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river  caused  the  inhabitants  to 
disperse  elsewhere,  removing  the  buildings 
bodily,  or  tearing  them  down  to  make  more 
ready  disposal  of  the  material.  In  a  short 
time  the  site  was  entirely  swept  away.  All 
pertaining  to  the  town  that  now  remains  is 
the  old  graveyard,  which  lay  beyond  its  limits. 

Old  Minecu— A  village  in  Washington 
County,  on  Old  Mines  Creek,  six  miles  north 
of  Potosi.  The  mines  there  were  opened  by 
Renault  as  early  as  1726.  In  1802  a  number 
of  French  from  Ste.  Genevieve  were  given 
concessions  there  and  formed  a  village  of 
some  thirty-one  families.  Here  was  built  the 
first  Catholic  Chqrch  in  Washington  County. 
The  village  has  increased  little  in  population 
for  eighty  years.  It  has  two  churches,  Catho- 
lic and  Bs^tist,  two  schools,  a  hotel,  five  gen- 
eral stores,  a  lead  smelter  and  mill.  The 
population  is  about  250. 

Old  Monroe* — A  hamlet  in  Lincoln 
County,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  North- 
western Railroad,  twelve  miles  east  southeast 
of  Troy.  It  was  laid  out  as  a  town  May  19, 
1819,  and  was  called  Monroe.  It  was  made 
the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  County  and  re- 
mained such  until  1823  when  Alexandria  be- 
came the  seat  of  justice.  The  town  has  Cath- 
olic and  Lutheran  Churches,  a  public  school, 
hotel  and  ten  small  stores  and  shops.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  150. 

Old  Orchard.— A  suburban  town  on  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  in  St. 


Louis  County,  seven  and  three-quarter  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  It  takes  its  name  from  an 
apple  orchard  on  a  part  of  whose  site  the 
place  is  built.  It  has  several  churches  and 
many  beautiful  and  well  kept  places. 

^^Old  Sacramento/'— In  the  battle  of 
Sacramento,  fought  by  General  A.  W.  Doni- 
phan against  the  Mexican  Army  under 
General  Heredia,  February  28,  1847,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  and  the 
triumphant  entrance  of  Doniphan's  force  of 
Missourians  into  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  there 
were  captured,  along  with  other  spoils,  ten 
brass  pieces  of  artillery.  Two  of  these  pieces 
were  given  by  the  government  to  General 
Doniphan,  and  were  brought  back  with  his 
army  and  given  (o  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
deposited  in  the  State  Arsenal  at  Jefferson 
City,  as  trophies  of  the  prowess  of  its  sons.- 
Nine  years  later,  during  the  border  troubles,, 
the  pro-slavery  organization  in  Platte  County 
managed  to  secure  possession  of  the  smaller 
one,  a  six-pounder,  for  service  in  their  en- 
terprise of  establishing  slavery  in  Kansas. 
On  one  of  the  invasions  of  Kansas  by  the 
Platte  County  organization,  "Old  Sacra- 
mento," as  the  gun  was  called,  was  taken 
with  them  and  never  brought  back — ^the 
Platte  County  force  was  surprised  by  a  party 
of  Free  State  men  under  old  John  Brown  and 
the  gun  captured.  It  was  kept  in  Kansas  as' 
a  memento  of  the  strife  until  bursted  to  pieces 
several  years  later  while  being  fired  at  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The  other  gun, 
a  twelve-pounder,  called  "Old  Sacramento" 
also,  remained  at  Jefferson  City  until  the  be- 
gining  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Governor  Jackson's  abandonment  of 
the  State  capital  and  retreat  to  the  southwest, 
it  was  taken  with  him.  After  being  used  in 
several  early  engagements,  it  was  given  over 
to  Captain  Hiram  Bledsoe  and  made  one  of 
the  g^ns  in  his  famous  battery*  When  the 
surrender  of  Lee  in  Virginia  and  of  Kirby 
Smith  in  Texas  showed  the  downfall  of  the 
Southern  cause,  Bledsoe,  who  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  surrendering  his  guns, 
cast  them  into  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
there  they  lie  to  this  day,  the  twelvc-pounder 
with  the  others.  As  the  spot  was  not  marked 
and  has  been  long  forgotten,  it  is  not  prob- 
able the  historic  gun  Will  ever  be  recovered. : 
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Olean. — ^An  incorporated  village  on  the 
Jefferson  City  &  Lebanon  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad,  in  Saline  Township, 
Miller  County,  sixteen  miles  from  Tuscum- 
bia.  It  was  founded  in  1882  by  H.  S.  Burlin- 
game,  James  Proctor  and  Asa  Burlingame, 
who  owned  the  land  upon  which  the  village  is 
located.  It  was  first  called  Proctor,  the  post 
office  being  Cove,  later  became  known  as 
Chester,  and  by  the  railroad  company  was  re- 
named Olean.  The  village  has  a  public  school. 
Baptist  and  Christian  Churches,  and  a  church 
for  colored  people,  a  bank,  flouring  mill,  a 
weekly  paper,  the  "News,"  published  by  W. 
E.  Allen,  and  a  number  of  stores  in  different 
branches  of  trade.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 450. 

Oliver,  Mordeeait  lawyer.  Congress- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Anderson  County,  Kentucky,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1819,  and  died  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, April  25, 1898.  He  had  the  help  of  only 
a  limited  education  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  bis  native  State,  but  having  made 
the  best  of  it  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1842.  Shortly  ^ittr  he  came  to 
Missouri  and  located  at  Richmond,  and  by 
diligence  and  attention  to  business,  assisted 
by  affable  and  popular  manners,  soon  rose  to 
eminence.  In  1848  he  was  elected  circuit  at- 
torney for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig, 
receiving  7,612  votes  to  4452  cast  for  James 
H.  Birch,  Anti-Benton  Democrat;  and  in 
1854  was  re-elected  by  6,129  votes  to  4,998 
cast  for  Leonard,  Anti-Benton  Democrat, 
^d  2,787  for  Lowe,  Democrat.  In  1857  he 
^as  the  Whig  member  of  the  congressional 
committee,  the  other  members  being  Mr. 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Howard  of  Michi- 
gan, sent  out  to  Kansas  to  make  report  on 
the  condition  of  things  in  that  territory  and 
on  the  border  troubles.  Mr.  Sherman  and 
Mr.  Howard  made  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, favoring  the  Free-'State  cause,  and  con- 
demning the  interference  of  Pro-slavery 
partisans  from  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Oliver 
"^de  a  minority  report  making  the  Free- 
State  leaders  responsible  for  a  full  share  of 
*€  troubles.  When  the  Civil  War  began 
'^r.  Oliver  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and 
^s  elected  Secretary  of  State  In  place  of 
Benjamin  F.  Massey,  removed  by  the  State 
^^^^nvention  of  1861.    At  the  end  of  his  term 


of  office  he  went  to  St.  Joseph  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Subsequently 
he  removed  to  Springfield. 

Oliver,  Robert  Burett,  was  born  Jan-, 
uary  23,  1850,  on  a  farm  known  as  "Pleasant 
Gardens,"  eight  miles  northeast  of  Jackson^. 
Cape  Girardeau  County,  Missouri.  He  is 
the  second  son  of  John  Oliver,  Jr.,  and  Mar- 
garet Malvina  Oliver,  nee  Sloan.  His  father,. 
John  Oliver,  was  first  married  to  Miss  Melin-. 
da  B.  Cobb,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Richard  Udaulphus 
and  Charles  Augustus.  Mrs.  Melinda  Oliver 
died  in  September,  1843;  Richard  Udaulphus  > 
Oliver  died  September  18,  1857,  and  Charles* 
Augustus  died  on  the  nth  day  of  December,. 
1861,  while  a  soldier  in  the  active  service  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Joha 
Oliver,  Jr.,  afterward  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Malvina  Sloan,  of  Iredell  County,  North* 
Carolina,  on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1845. 
Of  this  second  marriage  the  following  named 
children  were  born:  Luella  Eliza,  John 
Franklin,  Robert  Burett,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  Lucius  Clay.  John  Oliver,  Jr., 
was  born  June  21,  181 5,  in  Lincoln  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  a  farm  in  the  valley  of 
the  Catawba  River,  near  the  historic  city  of 
Mecklenburg.  He  was  an  only  son  of  John. 
Oliver,  Sr.,  and  Amy  Oliver,  nee  Abemathy. 
Margaret  Malvina  Oliver  was  the  daughter 
of  George  Frank  and  Eliza  Sloan.  She  was 
born  January  i,  1828,  near  Mt.  Mourne  and 
Coddle  Creek,  Iredell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. John  Oliver,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  Rob- 
ert Burett  Oliver,  was  an  only  child  of  Rich- 
ard and  Julia  Oliver.  He  was  born  in  Hali-. 
fax,  North  Carolina,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1 771,  and  was  left  fatherless  the  year  after 
his  birth,  as  his  father,  Richard  Oliver,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Colonel  Thomas  Eaton, 
of  Halifax,  in  that  year;  Richard  Oliver  and 
his  wife,  Julia  Rives,  were  both  of  King 
William  County,  Virginia.  After  the  killing 
of  his  father,  in  1771,  John  was  educated 
by  his  mother.  He  prepared  for  publication 
two  mathematical  works,  but  neither,  it 
seems,  was  ever  printed.  These  manuscripts 
are  still  preserved,  and  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grandson,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  They  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt 
the  superior  learning  and  ability  of  the 
writer.  With  these  manuscripts  Mr.  Oliver 
also  has  a  diary  made  by  his  grandfather,. 
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covering  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years — 
the  close  of  the  previous  and  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  In  1819,  four  years 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  John, 
Sr.,  moved  overland  by  wagons  from  Lin- 
coln County,  North  Carolina,  to  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Missouri.  He  brought  with  him  his 
wife.  Amy;  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  slaves,  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
settled  on  and  established  "Pleasant  Gar- 
dens" in  the  fall  of  1819.  Here  he  built 
a  water  sawmill,  cleared  up  a  farm,  and 
afterward  erected  the  house  in  which  he  and 
his  wife.  Amy,  died,  the  former  on  the  14th 
day  of  November,  1838,  and  the  latter  on 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1847.  John  Oliver, 
Jr.,  inherited  his  father's  love  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  became  a  finished  classical 
scholar.  His  classical  library  was  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  most  active,  able 
and  generous  founder  of  "Pleasant  Hill 
Academy,"  a  school  without  parallel  in 
southeast  Missouri  at  that  time.  He  was 
empowered  by  the  managing  board,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  to  select  all  teachers,  fix 
their  compensation,  and  the  course  of  study 
to  be  taught  in  the  academy.  He  declined 
all  offers  of  public  or  political  office,  save 
only  those  of  church  and  school.  His  home 
was  the  generous  "abiding  place"  and  re- 
treat of  the  cultured,  and  no  deserving  man 
was  ever  turned  from  his  door  empty  handed. 
He  added  to  Tleasant  Gardens"  and  made  it 
a  magnificent  country  home  of  nearly  2,000 
acres,  three-fourths  of  which  is  now  owned 
by  his  son,  Robert  Burett,  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  by  his  son,  Lucius  Clay.  He  died 
there,  surrounded  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  and 
their  children,  with  a  host  of  friends,  July  4, 
1869,  and  is  buried,  with  his  parents,  in  old 
Apple  Creek  graveyard.  Robert  Burett  Oli- 
ver received  his  early  preparatory  education 
at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
as  the  Civil  War  had  disorganized  all  the 
schools  at  that  time.  Later  he  attended 
"Pleasant  Hill  Academy"  (now  known  as 
Fruitland),  where,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  James  H.  Kerr,  he  was  prepared, 
in  1 871,  to  enter  the  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Columbia.  He  remained  at  the  uni- 
versity two  years  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment, and  while  there  displayed  such  fond- 
ness for  learning  and  ability  as  a  ready 
speaker  that  he  was  assigned  to  many  prom- 


inent places  in  the  literary  and  debating  soci- 
eties of  that  institution.  Pecunary  restric- 
tions and  the  ill  health  of  his  mother  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  complete  his  aca- 
demic course  and  take  his  degree.  He  re- 
turned to  the  farm,  "Pleasant  Gardens,"  and 
by  dint  of  industry  and  by  teaching  the  ad- 
joining district  public  schools  he  was  enabled 
to  return  to  the  university  in  1875  and  enter 
the  law  department.  He  was  graduated  in 
1877,  taking  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  After  his 
graduation  he  opened  a  law  ofiice  in  Jack- 
son, Missouri,  and  entered  upon  a  successful 
professional  career*  In  1878  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
prosecuting  attorney  for  his  native  county. 
His  opponent  was  the  Honorable  R.  H. 
Whitelaw,  the  then  incumbent.  Honorable 
Louis  Houck  and  R.  L.  Wilson,  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  White- 
law,  but  the  contest  was  one-sided  almost 
from  the  start.  Mr.  Oliver  received  the  solid 
vote  of  nine  of  the  ten  townships  in  the 
county  convention.  He  was  opposed  at  the 
polls  by  Alfred  H.  O'Donoghue,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  but  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  over  1,200  votes.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  was 
unanimously  nominated  by  acclamation  in 
the  county  convention.  He  was  opposed  at 
the  polls  that  year  by  Judge  Alexander  Ross, 
the  Republican  nominee,  but  was  re-elected 
by  a^n  increased  majority.  During  his  first 
term  of  office,  Mr.  Otto  Buehrmann,  a 
wealthy  and  influential  citizen,  was  indicted 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree  for  the  kill- 
ing of  ex-Judge  McWilliams,  in  the  city  of 
Cape  Girardeau.  Mr.  Buehrmann  was  rep- 
resented by  no  less  than  thirteen  lawyers. 
His  counsel  included  the  ablest  men  of  the 
local  bar  and  such  outside  counsel  as  Grov- 
emor  Charles  P.  Johnson,  of  St.  Louis; 
Honorable  Robert  A.  Hatcher,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  Marshall  Arnold,  of  Benton.  The 
case  was  one  of  great  interest  throughout 
that  part  of  the  State,  and  the  public  eye 
was  on  the  young  prosecutor,  who  stood 
splendidly  against  such  able  and  numerous 
adversaries.  Public  sentiment  was  such  that 
the  defendant  was  unwilling  to  be  tried  there 
and  be  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Oliver.  He  se- 
cured a  change  of  venue,  and  the  case  was 
sent  to  New  Madrid  County.  At  that  time 
the  law  did  not  require  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney to  follow  a  defendant  after  a  change 
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of  venue  and  prosecute  the  cause,  but  Gov- 
ernor John  S.  Phelps,  realizing  the  great  in- 
terest that  was  taken  in  the  case  and  the 
able  and  skillful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Oli- 
ver had  conducted  it  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County,  appointed  him  by  a  special  commis- 
sion to  appear  in  the  New  Madrid  circuit 
court  and  there  represent  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant. 
This  commission  was  highly  prized  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  and  he  has  preserved  it  with  much 
interest.  The  light  made  in  this  case  fixed 
his  status  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  courage- 
ous and  fearless  criminal  lawyers  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  Before  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  of  office  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney he  became  a  candidate,  in  1882,  for  the 
State  Senate.  The  senatorial  district  was 
then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cape  Girar- 
jfew;  Bollinger,  Perry,  St.  Francois  and  Ste. 
Genevieve.  For  the  Democratic  nomination 
he  was  opposed  by  Honorable  H.  fe.  Shaw, 
of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  Honorable  Bart 
Walker,  of  St.  Francois.  He  easily  carried 
the  first  four  counties,  and  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation.  At  the  polls  he  was 
opposed  by  Judge  Adam  Weber,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  a  man  of  clean  and  exalted 
life.  Mr.  Oliver  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  over  4,800  votes,  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  a  State  Senator  in  this  district.  During 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1883 
Mr.  Oliver  took  an  active  part  in  the  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  State  University  and 
Normal  Schools.  During  that  session  the 
main  building  of  the  university  was  enlarged 
and  more  generous  appropriations  were 
made  for  its  maintenance;  and  the  Normal 
School  at  Cape  Girardeau  was  enlarged,  and 
an  increased  appropriation  was  made  for  its 
support.  These  matters  were  referred  to  and 
largely  controlled  by  the  committee  of  educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Oliver  was  an  active  member  of 
that  committee.  He  also  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  bill  which  was  subsequently  crystal- 
izcd  into  a  law,  re-establishing  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  pro- 
viding a  suitable  compensation  for  the  judge 
thereof.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member 
of  the  committee  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
and  on  one  occasion  differed  from  his  col- 
leagues in  the  committee  and  presented  a 
minority  report  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  ultimately  secured  its  adoption.    In  the 


session  of  1885  he  was  a  close  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Governor  John  S.  Marma- 
duke,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Governor  on  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  that  session  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  education. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  strong,  candid,  labori- 
ous and  able  legislator,  and  enjoyed  the  full- 
est confidence  of  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues.  He  declined  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  In  1889 
the  board  of  curators  of  the  Missouri  State 
University  was  reorganized,  and  Governor 
David  R.  Francis  appointed  Mr.  Oliver  as  a 
member  of  that  board  from  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District.  Mr.  Oliver  was,  by 
the  board  of  curators,  made  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
nominate  the  president  of  the  university  and 
all  of  the  professors.  In  1898  Governor  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone  reappointed  Mr.  Oliver  a  cura- 
tor for  six  years.  He  was  then  made 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  located  at  RoUa.  His  many 
duties  compelled  him  to  resign  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  nominating  committee,  but  he 
retained  his  membership  in  the  committee  up 
to  December,  1898.  He  was  regarded  as  an 
active  and  faithful  curator,  and  had  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  differed  from  him 
on  the  board,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
those  who  shared  his  views  as  to  the  policy 
and  mission  of  the  university.  In  July,  1897, 
although  a  staunch  Democrat,  he  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens, 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  Governor's  effort 
to  make  the  university  and  other  State  insti- 
tutions a  camping  place  for  political  place- 
hunters.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Oliver  has  taken 
high  rank.  The  reports  of  the  Supreme  and 
Appellate  Courts  of  this  State  will  demon- 
strate the  frequency  and  result  of  his  labors 
in  those  forums.  Perhaps  the  hardest  fought 
case  that  he  has  been  connected  with,  and  one 
that  has  attracted  interest  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State,  was  the  case  of  Leo  Doyle  vs. 
the  St.  Louis,  Cape  Girardeau  &  Fort  Smith 
Railway  Company.  In  one  form  or  another 
Mr.  Oliver  made  no  less  than  seven  oral 
arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
cause  and  his  contention  was  finally  con- 
ceded as  sound  law  by  the  court.  Mr.  Oliver 
was  elected  in  1872  from  his  county  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  convention 
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at  Jefferson  City,  and  was  perhaps  the  young- 
est delegate  that  ever  served  it.  In  1875  ^^ 
was  chairman  of  the  congressional  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  his  district.  In  1876 
he  was  again  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  State  convention,  and  has,  with 
only  two  exceptions,  served  his  party  in  that 
capacity  in  each  of  the  State  conventions 
that  have  been  held  since  that  date.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  are 
also  his  wife  and  all  their  children.  He  is  a 
member  of  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  441,  of  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  was  the  senior  deacon 
in  1877  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  in  Jackson.  On  December  10, 
1879,  ^^  was  married  to  Miss  Marie  E.  Wat- 
kins,  of  "Westover"  (name  of  the  country 
home),  near  Richmond,  Ray  County,  Mis- 
souri. She  is  the  third  daughter  of  Charles 
Allen  Watkins  and  Henrietta  Watkins,  nee 
Rives,  both  of  whom  migrated  from  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia.  Charles  Allen 
Watkins  was  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Wat- 
kins, of  Guilford  courthouse  fame  in  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  of  the  venerable 
family  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia.  Mrs.  Watkins 
was  the  first  cousin  of  Judge  William  C. 
Rives,  United  States  Minister  to  France  dur- 
ing President  Madison's  administration. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  lived  at  Jackson  from 
the  date  of  their  marriage  until  October  2, 
1896,  when  they  moved  to  the  city  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  built  "Oliver  Heights,"  per- 
haps the  largest  and  most  modern  home  in 
the  city.  Mrs.  Oliver  is  a  lady  of  great  in- 
tellectual strength,  and  is  blessed  with  a 
bright,  sunny  disposition  that  gladdens  the 
hearts  of  all  who  know  her.  She  is  justly 
proud  of  her  ancestors,  not  because  of  any 
special  fame  that  they  have  achieved,  but  of 
the  high  and  exalted  lives  they  have  lived, 
and  of  their  fixed  adherence  to  principles  of 
right.  Of  their  marriage  the  following  chil- 
dren have  been  born:  Robert  Burett,  Jr., 
Charles  Watkins,  John  Byrd,  Allen  Laws, 
William  Palmer  and  Marie  Marguerite. 
Charles  Watkins  died  of  pneumonia  at  the 
age  of  four.  Mr.  Oliver  prefers  the  home 
society  of  his  charming  wife  and  children  to 
that  of  the  bustling  politician.  He  has  been 
tirged  to  enter  the  political  field,  but,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  prefers  to  devote  his  maturer  years 


to  his  profession,  to  making  his  home  happy 
and  helping  the  young  people  about  him. 

O'Meara^  John  B.^  engineer,  contrac- 
tor and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  June  24,  1852.  He  is 
of  Irish  blood,  his  parents  having  come  to 
this  country  from  Ireland  in  1835.  His 
father  was  a  warm  personal  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  and  stood 
firmly  by  him  in  and  through  the  successful 
effort  made  to  hold  Missouri  in  the  Union  in 
1861.  John  B.  O'Meara  received  his  primary 
education  at  the  Webster  school  in  St. 
Louis,  and  afterward  graduated  from  St. 
Louis  University.  His  affable  manners,  pop- 
ular sympathies  and  capacity  for  public 
affairs  commended  him  to  his  party,  and  :n 
1892,  without  ever  having  sought  position 
before,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with 
William  J.  Stone  for  Governor,  and  was 
elected  by  29,661  majority.  He  served  in  the 
National  Guard  of  Missouri  as  private  and 
captain  for  twenty  years. 

One  Hundred  and   TWo  River. — 

A  stream  which  rises  in  southern  Iowa  and 
flowing  south  through  Nodaway,  Andrew  and 
Buchanan  Counties  unites  with  the  Platte. 

O^ITeil,  Joseph,  was  born  near  Ros- 
crea,  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  May  10, 
1817,  and  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1839 
and  engaged  in  building.  In  1858  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  State  Savings  Institu- 
tion. Having  become  attorney  de  facto  for 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  he  undertook  to  mend 
the  revenues,  reduce  the  large  real  estate 
holdings,  and,  in  general,  shape  up  the  affairs 
of  the  diocese.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
organized  the  Central  Savings  Bank,  through 
which  all  the  business  of  liquidation  was  car- 
ried on  with  most  gratifying  results,  and 
with  others  he  subsequently  organized  the 
Citizens'  Savings  Bank.  With  others  he 
originated  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  compiled  the  data  which  led  up  to 
the  Scheme  and  Charter,  under  which  oc- 
curred the  separation  of  the  city  from  the 
county,  and  he  advocated  and  brought  to 
issue  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  Forest  Park. 
Having  aided  to  organize  the  orphan  board. 
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he  remained  its  president  for  several  years. 
In  18-4.5  he  attended  the  first  local  meeting  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  as  a  charter 
fliember,  and  therein  served  officially  in  vari- 
ous csLpacities  for  nearly  fifty  years,  having 
fema^uied  its  treasurer  until  a  very  short 
time  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  17,  1893.  A  Democrat,  he  was  early 
called  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  much  important  legislation,  being 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  which  made 
possible  the  westward  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad.  He  also  rendered 
efficient  service  to  the  mechanics  of  our 
State  by  causing  the  lien  laws  to  be  remod- 
del,  to  their  great  advantage  and  protection. 
He  >vas  at  one  time  presiding  judge  of  the 
coMity  court. 

0';Neill9  James,  one  of  the  leading  b&s- 
tness  men  of  southwest  Missouri,  and  presi- 
dent   of    the    Webb    City    and    Carterville 
Waterworks  Company,  was  born  October  31, 
18361  at  Liverpool,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York.    His  parents  were  Peter  and  Hannah 
(Walsh)  O'Neill,  who  were  bom  in  Ireland, 
were  married  there,  and  subsequently  immi- 
grated to  America.    After  their  coming  to 
New  York,  his  father  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  and  in  canal  transporta- 
tion, and  was  a  successful  man  of  aiBFairs. 
The  son  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
place  in  his  youth,  but  very  early  in  life 
began  fitting  himself  for  a  business  career 
in  the  school  of  experience,  and  therein  de- 
veloped the  strength  of  character  and  ac- 
quired the  practical  knowledge  which  he  has 
since  used  to  such  good  purpose  and  which 
fitted  him  so  well  for  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement   of    large    affairs.     Until    he    was 
thirty  years  of  age  he  was  engaged  in  run- 
ning boats  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  when  this 
business  began  to  grow  less  profitable  he  was 
for  a  time  conducting  a  hotel  in  his  native 
town.    When  the  development  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil  field  began  he  became  connected 
with  that  industry,  principally  in  Venango 
and  McKean  Counties,  and  acquired  a  half 
interest  in  a  score  of  flowing  wells,  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.    About 
the  year  1878  he  went  to  Kansas  and  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Cherokee  County.    In 
1889  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Webb  City 
and    inaugurated     those    enterprises     with 
which  his  name  is  connected,  conducing  so 


largely  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
that  city.  His  first  conception  was  the  ap- 
proaching great  need  of  an  adequate  water 
supply.  Aside  from  the  necessities  of  the 
city  for  domestic  purposes  and  protection 
against  fire,  he  realized  that  the  mining  field 
must  needs  soon  be  supplied,  owing  to  the 
impairment  of  boilers  on  account  of  the 
mineral  acids  contained  in  the  water  drawn 
from  the  mines.  His  project  was  regarded 
by  many  as  visionary,  and  he  was  practically 
alone  and  unaided  in  his  effort.  With  all 
the  determination  of  his  nature  he  proceeded 
with  his  plans.  To  two  persons  he  gave  one 
share  of  stock  each,  in  order  to  effect  in- 
corporation, and  after  incessant  effort,  over* 
seeing  every  step  of  construction  personally, 
at  an  outlay  of  $120,000,  the  great  work  was 
completed,  and  in  May,  1890,  both  Webb 
City  and  Carterville  were  amply  supplied, 
and  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  apprecia- 
tion. The  water  supply  is  derived  from  Cen- 
tre Creek,  unfaiHng  and  pure,  and  is  utilized 
in  every  possible  way.  It  is  the  dependence 
of  both  cities  for  domestic  purposes ;  it  pro- 
vides protection  against  fire  by  an  ample 
pressure,  and  it  supplies  all  the  mine  boilers 
of  the  Webb  City  and  Carterville  district, 
besides  those  of  various  manufacturing 
plants.  Mr.  O'Neill  remains  the  president 
and  owner,  less  a  few  shares  as  noted;  the 
works  are  superintended  by  his  son-in-law, 
George  H.  Bruen,  and  are  a  paying  prop- 
erty. Moved  rather  by  public  spirit  than 
promise  of  large  returns,  Mr.  O'Neill  erected 
the  Ne»wland  Hotel,  at  an  outlay  of  $60,000. 
The  edifice  is  an  .ornament  to  the  city,  and 
contains  100  rooms,  amply  provided  with  all 
modem  conveniences  afforded  by  a  metropol- 
itan establishment.  Its  furnishings,  pro- 
vided by  a  stock  company,  are  in  admirable 
keeping  with  the  building.  He  also  holds  a 
half  interest  in  the  Webb  City  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  Company.  In  mining  operations  he 
has  been  successful  and  on  a  large  scale.  In 
1892  he  secured  a  lease  on  a  fort^-acre  tract 
at  the  terminus  of  the  South  West  Missouri 
Electric  Railway,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Webb  City,  and  entered  upon  work  with  the 
most  efficient  machinery,  operated  by  a  com- 
(Tany  which  he  designated  as  the  "Get  There 
Mining  Company."  This  property  he  re- 
cently disposed  of  for  $100,000.  His  present 
holdings  include  twenty  acres  of  the  Conner 
land,  adjoining  Webb  City ;  a  quarter  interest 
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m  eighty  acres  of  the  Porto  Rico  mines,  five 
miles  east  of  Webb  City,  and  large  tracts  in 
Kansas.  Among  the  last  named  lands  are 
400  acres  two  and  one-half  miles  southwest 
of  Galena,  now  actively  worked.  He  was, 
until  recently,  the  owner  of  500  acres  of  coal 
land,  which  has  become  the  property  of  a 
stock  company  known  as  the  Eastern  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  which  has  a  capital  of  $1 10,- 
000.  L.  N.  Lovell,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Charles  A.  Green,  of  New  Jersey,  contributed 
to  the  assets  of  this  company  $50,000  in 
cash,  against  the  land  turned  in  by  Mr. 
O'Neill,  an.d  they  have  erected  upon  the  land 
fifty  coke  ovens,  which  are  now  in  successful 
operation.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  this 
plant  Mr.  O'Neill  is  the  ow^er  of  660  acres 
of  adjacent  coal  lands.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  and  opposed  to  entanglements  in 
foreign  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  of  the  Knights  Templar  de- 
gree, and  continues  to  hold  membership  in 
the  lodge  of  that  order  at  Jamestown,  New 
York.  In  1858  he  was  married,  in  New 
York,  to  Miss  Lucy  Bachelder,  who  died 
some  years  since.  Of  this  marriage  were 
born  Grace  O'Neill,  who  became  the  wife  of 
George  R.  Rigdon,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Eastern  Coal  &  Coke  Company;  and  Jennie 
O'Neill,  now  Mrs.  George  H.  Bruen,  whose 
husband  is  superintendent  of  the  Webb  City 
and  Carterville  Waterworks.  In  1894  Mr. 
O'Neill  married  for  his  third  wife  Miss  Ora 
Hubbell.  One  child,  Robert  Newland 
O'Neill,  has  been  born  of  this  union.  Mr. 
O'Neill  is  a  genial  gentleman,  sincere  and 
unaffected  in  his  bearing.  His  comprehen- 
sive mind  readily  takes  in  the  details  of  any 
enterprise  presented  to  him,  and  once  en- 
gaged he  prosecutes  his  plans  with  unyield- 
ing determination  and  without  unnecessary 
bustle  or  any  unusual  appearance  of  activity. 
To  no  one  is  due  to  a  greater  extent  credit 
for  the  development  of  the  vast  interests  of 
Webb  City. 

O'N^illy  John  J*,  Congressman,  was 
bom  June  25,  1846,  in  St.  Louis,  of  Irish 
parents.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  and  began  life  as  a  sales- 
man. In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  Democrat, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1874  and  in  1876.  In 
1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 


the  practice  of  law.  In  1879  ^^  ^^^  elected 
a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  House  of  Dele- 
gates, and  re-elected  in  1881.  In  1882  he 
received  the  Democratic  congressional  nom- 
ination in  his  district,  and  was  elected,  and 
subsequently  was  elected  also  to  the  Forty- 
ninth,  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-second  Congresses. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, and,  although  defeated  on  the  face  of 
the  returns  by  Charles  F.  Joy,  he  contested 
the  election  and  won  his  seat.  At  the  end 
of  this  term  of  service  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  practiced  law  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1898. 

Oran. — ^A  town  in  Sylvania  Township, 
Scott  County,  five  miles  southwest  of  Ben- 
ton, on  the  Belmont  branch  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway.  The 
town  was  originally  called  Sylvania,  and  in 
1868  was  platted  and  called  St.  Cloud.  Later 
the  name  was  changed  to  Oran.  Near  by  are 
vast  deposits  of  yellow  ochre,  and  for  some 
time  a  paint  factory  was  operated.  The  town 
is  now  an  important  grain  shipping  point.  It 
has  about  a  dozen  stores  and  other  business 
places.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  350. 

Orchard^  George  Columbnsy  coun- 
ty clerk  of  Butler  County,  was  bom  Sep- 
tember I,  i860,  in  Salem,  Missouri,  son  of 
William  A.  and  Rebecca  S.  (Welbom) 
Orchard.  Soon  after  his  marriage  the  elder 
Orchard  established  his  home  in  Salem,  Mis- 
souri,  where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing and  railroad  contracting  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1882.  He 
served  gallantly  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  in  all  respects 
a  most  estimable  citizen.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  both  took  an  active  interest  in  religious 
work.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, the  second  of  whom  was  George  C. 
Orchard.  The  son  obtained  his  rudimentary 
education  in  the  public  schools  at  Salem,  and 
afterward  finished  a  course  of  study  at  Bryant 
&  Stratton's  Commercial  College,  in  St. 
Louis,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1883.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
commercial  college  he  went  to  Poplar  BluflF, 
Missouri,  and  became  a  clerk  and  book- 
keeper in  the  commercial  establishment  of 
Ferguson  &  Company.  Later. he  clerked  for 
a  time  for  R.  P.  Liles,  of  Poplar  Bluff,  and 
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then  became  that  gentleman's  partner.  In 
1886  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count as  a  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions, 
and  was  thus  occupied  until  1893.  Meantime 
he  had  taken  part  in  political  campaigns  in 
Poplar  Bluff  and  Butler  County  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party,  and  had  gained 
a  large  measure  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  political  associates.  Being  recognized 
as  a  capable  man  of  affairs,  it  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  his  friends  should 
seek  to  place  him  in  an  official  position,  and 
in  1893  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Poplar  Bluff  by  President  Qeveland.  This 
oflSce  he  held  for  a  term  of  four  years,  filling 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  classes  of  people 
in  Poplar  Bluff,  without  regard  to  their  polit- 
ical affiliations.  In  1899  he  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  Butler  County,  and  this  office 
he  still  holds.  His  only  connection  with 
fraternal  organizations  is  with  the  order  of 
ICnights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Orchard  married,  in 
1887,  Miss  Maggie  Smith,  of  Illinois,  and  of 
three  children  born  to  them  two  were  living 
in  1900. 

Orchard,  James,  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  bom  October  24,  1850,  in  Texas  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  Jesse  and  Alcey  (McCor- 
mick)  Orchard.  The  elder  Orchard,  who  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  came  to  Shannon 
County,  Missouri,  when  he  was  but  a  boy. 
Arriving  at  manhood  he  became  a  prosperous 
and  influential  farmer,  and  while  still  a  young 
man  was  elected  county  judge.  When  the 
Civil  War  began  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  family 
of  wife  and  five  children,  to  find  his  farm 
desolated  and  his  little  fortune  seriously  im- 
paired. Resuming  his  farming  operations  he 
soon  retrieved  his  losses  and  again  became 
a  prosperous  man  of  affairs.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  sheriff,  and  held  that  office  for  two 
consecutive  terms.  His  wife,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing on  the  old  homestead  in  Shannon  County, 
belongs  to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
Missouri,  her  grandfather  having  settled  in 
the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  State 
when  it  was  occupied  mainly  by  Indians,  and 
when  he  was  compelled  to  buy  all  his  sup- 
plies from  St.  Louis,  then  but  a  trading  post. 
Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  James 
Orchard  enjoyed  very  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages, having  at  that  time  attended  an 
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ordinary  subscription  school  but  a  few 
weeks  in  all.  It  is  related  that  at  that 
age  he  was  one  day  sent  to  a  store 
with  $5,  and  after  making  purchases 
amounting  to  $3.50,  brought  back  only 
50  cents  change.  This  ignorance  of  mathe- 
matical calculation  on  the  part  of  his  son 
caused  the  father  to  send  him  to  school 
for  three  months  thereafter,  and  this  finished 
his  education  so  far  as  schooling  was  con« 
cemed.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
he  left  home  with  75  cents  in  his  pocket,  but 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  capital  he  was 
enabled  to  engage  in  merchandising  in  a 
small  way  through  the  kindness  of  W.  R. 
Shuck,  a  friend  who  was  desirous  of  assisting 
him.  In  1871  Mr.  Shuck  died,  and  the  busi- 
ness thus  established  was  closed  out,  but  in 
the  meantime  Mr.  Orchard  had  saved  some 
money,  and  with  this  he  opened  a  general 
store  which  he  conducted  successfully  imtil 
1873.  In  that  year  he  became  deputy  sheriff 
of  Shannon  County,  his  father  being  at  the 
time  sheriff  of  that  county.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  county  clerk  of  the  same  county,  and 
held  that  office  for  a  term  of  four  years* 
During  his  four  years'  term  as  county  clerk 
he  was  appointed  by  the  CJovemor  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  an  incumbent  of  that  office  who  had 
resigned.  At  the  ensuing  election  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  circuit  clerk  for  a  full 
term.  In  1881  he  resigned  the  office  of  cir- 
cuit clerk  and  removed  to  West  Plains,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  Railroad  was  then  in  process  of 
construction,  and  he  took  a  contract  to  build 
a  mile  of  the  road  through  a  rough  and  stony 
region.  This  venture  proved  disastrous  and 
left  him  $5,000  in  debt  and  practically  penni- 
less. In  this  condition  he  returned,  in  1883, 
to  Shannon  County,  and  there  began  the 
practice  of  law,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  Judge  John  R.  Woodside.  In  the 
same  year  Governor  David  R.  Francis  ap- 
pointed him  probate  judge  of  the  county. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  was  re-elected  to  that  office  in  1886.  In 
1889  he  again  became  a  resident  of  West 
Plains,  and  has  since  continued  to  practice 
his  profession  at  that  place,  taking  rank  with 
the  first  lawyers  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 
In  1894  he  was  nominated  without  opposition 
for  the  State  Senate,  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
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jority  of  about  2,500,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1898.  In  all  the  various  official  positions  he 
has  held,  he  has  acquitted  himself  creditably, 
gaining  a  high  reputation  both  for  his  ability 
and  integrity.  His  political  affiliations  have 
always  been  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
he  is  known  as  one  of  the  staunchest  and 
most  efficient  supporters  of  its  principles  and 
policies.  His  religious  connections  are  with 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Order  of  Odd 
Pellows.  August  10,  1872,  Senator  Orchard 
married  Miss  Susan  E.  Woolsey,  whose  par- 
ents were  early  settlers  in  this  State,  coming 
from  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  Senator 
Orchard  has  an  interesting  family  of  five 
children.  His  son  Jesse  was  educated  at 
Smith's  Business  College,  of  Springfield,  and 
is  now  (1899)  associated  with  his  father  in 
professional  work.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  son  served  as  a  member 
of  Company  K,  of  the  Second  Missouri  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  Regiment,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  other 
children  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Orchard  are 
Arthur,  aged  nineteen  years,  a  student  of 
pharmacy ;  Ella,  aged  fourteen  years ;  Mabel, 
aged  ten  years,  and  Fannie,  aged  six  years. 
After  many  early  trials  and  reverses  Senator 
Orchard  is  now  comfortably  established  in 
life,  and  his  career  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  one  of  usefulness  to  all  about  him. 

Order  No.  11.— During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  savage  and 
vindictive  strife  on  the  western  border  of 
Missouri,  below  the  Missouri  River,  in  part 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  Southern  sympathizers  on  the  Mis- 
souri side  of  the  line,  and  an  active  predatory 
spirit  among  the  Kansas  Unionists  on  the 
other  side;  and  in  part,  the  product  of  the 
struggle  in  which  border  Missourians  had 
assisted  in  the  scheme  to  fasten  slavery  upon 
Kansas  seven  years  before.  In  addition  to 
these  causes  of  ill  feeling  on  the  two  sides  of 
an  invisible  line  which  could  be  stepped 
across,  the  Missouri  border  between  the  river 
and  Arkansas  was  a  marching  ground  over 
which  Federal  and  Confederate  forces  were 
almost  constantly  moving,  in  turn,  according 
to  the  varying  tide  of  the  war.  It  was  on 
this  Missouri  border  that  Quantrell  organ- 
ized his  bloody  expedition  against  Lawrence 


in  August,  1863,  as  a  retaliation  for  the 
depredations  and  cruelties  of  Kansas  "J^X* 
hawkers,"  and  it  was  there,  too,  that  Confed- 
erate recruiting  officers  were  accustomed  to 
find  shelter  and  hospitality  under  the  well- 
known  roofs  of  their  friends  and  sympathiz- 
ers. This  condition  the  Federal  commanders 
in  the  District  of  the  Border  found  it  difficult 
to  deal  with,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  to 
depopulate  a  part  of  the  Missouri  border. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  August,  General 
Ewing,  commanding  at  Kansas  City,  issued 
the  following  order,  since  known  as  "Order 
No.  11:" 

"(General  Order  No.  11.)  Headquarters^ 
District  of  the  Border,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, August  25,  1863. 
"First. — ^AU  persons  living  in  Cass,  Jack- 
son and  Bates  Counties,  Missouri,  and  in  that 
part  of  Vernon  included  in  this  district,  ex- 
cept those  living  within  one  mile  of  the  limits 
of  Independence,  Hickman's  Mills,  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Harrisonville,  and  except  those  in 
that  part  of  Kaw  Township,  Jackson  County, 
north  of  Brush  Creek  and  west  of  the  Big 
Blue,  embracing  Kansas  City  and  Westport, 
are  hereby  ordered  to  remove  from  their 
present  places  of  residence  within  fifteen 
days  of  the  date  hereof.  Those  who,  within 
that  time,  establish  their  loyalty  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  mili- 
tary station  nearest  their  present  places  of 
residence,  will  receive  from  him  certificates 
stating  the  fact  of  their  loyalty  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  can  be  shown. 
All  who  receive  such  certificates  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  to  any  military  station  in 
this  district,  or  to  any  part  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  except  the  counties  on  the  eastern 
border  of  that  State.  All  others  shall  remove 
out  of  this  district.  Officers  commanding 
companies  and  detachments  serving  in  the 
counties  named  will  see  that  this  paragraph 
is  promptly  obeyed. 

"Second. — All  hay  and  grain  in  the  field, 
or  under  shelter  in  the  district,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  are  required  to  remove,  with- 
in reach  of  military  stations,  after  the  9th  of 
September,  next,  will  be  taken  to  such  sta- 
tions and  turned  over  to  the  proper  officers 
there ;  and  reports  of  the  amounts  so  turned 
over  made  to  district  headquarters,  specify- 
ing the  names  of  all  loyal  owners  and  the 
amount  of  such  produce  taken  from  them. 
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All  grain  and  hay  found  in  such  district  after 
the  9th  of  September,  next,  not  convenient  to 
such  stations,  will  be  destroyed. 

"Third. — The  provisions  of  General  Order 
No.  10  from  these  headquarters  will  be  at 
once  vigorously  executed  by  officers  com- 
manding in  the  parts  of  the  district,  and  at 
the  stations  not  subject  to  the  operations  of 
paragraph  first  of  this  order — especially  in 
the  towns  of  Independence,  Westport  and 
Kansas  City. 

"Fourth. — Paragraph  3,  General  Order  No. 
10,  is  revoked  as  to  all  who  have  borne  arms 
against  the  government  in  this  district  since 
August  20,  1863. 
"By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Ewing, 
''H.Hannahs,  Adjutant." 

This  order  was   received  with  vehement 
3nd  passionate  protests,  but  they  were  un- 
availing; it  was  pitilessly  executed,  and  the 
enforcement  was  attended  by  great  hardships 
and  suffering,  which  fell  most  severely  upon 
''^otiien  and  children.    At  first,  and  for  many 
years  after,  General  Ewing  was  assumed  to 
"^  Exclusively  responsible  for  it ;  but  on  Feb- 
ruar^r  21,  1877,  a  letter  from  General  Scho- 
;^^»    who,  in  1863,  was  in  command  of  the 
^^t^tment,  was  published  in  the  "St.  Louis 
v<^^Viblican,"*  in  which  General  Schofield  as- 
^ctted  that  it  was  issued  with  his  approval, 
and  that  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  President 
Lmcoln,    who    never    condemned    it.    The 
writer  asserted  that  a  guerrilla  war  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  Missouri  border  for  two  years, 
until  the  district  referred  to  in  the  order  was 
nearly   depopulated,   ajnd   those    inhabitants 
who  remained  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  out- 
laws, and  as  there  were  only  two  ways  in 
which  this  condition  of  things  could  be  rem- 
edied, a  large  increase  of  the  military  force 
in  the  district,  or  the  removal  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  as  the  former  was  impracticable, 
because  the  troops  could  not  be  spared  from 
other  fields,  the  other  method  was  resorted 
to.    Its  execution,  says   General  Schofield, 
was  not  attended  by  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
nor  any  great  discomfort.    This  letter  was 
replied  to  by  George  O.  Bingham,  of  Jack- 
son   County,    the    distinguished    Missouri 
artist  and  painter  of  the  picture  known  as 
"Order  No.  11/'  and  an  active  and  deter- 
mined Union  man  in  the  Civil  War.     Mr. 
Bingham  says  that  much  of  the  suffering 
that  attended  the  execution  of  the  order  came 


under  his  own  eyes,  and  in  some  instances 
it  would  have  excited  sympathy  from  hearts 
of  stone.  Women  and  children,  bare-footed 
and  bare-headed,  and  stripped  of  every  arti- 
cle of  clothing  except  a  scant  covering  for 
their  bodies,  were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an 
August  sun  and  compelled  to  struggle 
through  the  dust  on  foot.  Men  were  shot 
down  in  the  very  act  of  obeying  the  order, 
and  their  effects  seized  by  the  murderers. 
The  "J^^yhawkers"  and  "Red  Legs"  were 
active  in  executing  the  order,  and  long  trains 
of  wagons,  miles  in  length,  loaded  with 
household  property,  furniture  and  wearing 
apparel,  were  to  be  seen  moving  across  the 
border  into  Kansas,  while  dense  columns  of 
smoke  rising  in  every  direction  showed  where 
dwellings  had  been  given  to  the  flames.  The 
blackened  chimneys  standing  over  the  ruins 
of  households  were,  for  years  afterward,  dis- 
mal mementoes  of  the  desolation  which  the 
oraer  effected.  ^   ^   Guissou. 

Order  of  Columbia.— This  order  was 
organized  in  St.  Louis  July  14,  1897.  It  is  a 
beneficiary  order,  paying  sick  benefits  and 
death  benefits.  The  founders  were  members 
of  the  United  Order  of  Hope,  who  withdrew 
from  that  organization.  It  is  exclusively  a  St. 
Louis  institution  and  was  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri. 

Order  of  Forelgrn  Wars.— This  or- 
der, founded  in  New  York,  has  for  its  object 
the  perpetuation  of  the  names  and  services  of 
those  commissioned  officers  who  served 
either  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Mexican  War,  or  the  late  war  with 
Spain.  It  has  commanderies  in  a  number  of 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Mis- 
souri Commandery  was  organized  at  the 
Planters*  Hotel,  December  27,  1898,  with  D. 
M.  Frost,  president ;  Alfred  Q.  Kennett,  sec- 
retary. 

Orear^  Leslie,  lawyer,  was  born  near 
Mount  Sterling,  Kentucl^,  January  3,  1854, 
and  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  June 
26,  1900.  He  was  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Sibyl 
(Mynheir)  Orear.  His  college  education  was 
received  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Mount  Sterling,  and  continued  to  practice 
there  until  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Mar- 
shall, Missouri.  In  1876  he  was  a  presidential 
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elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Kentucky. 
Jn  1896  he  allied  himself  with  the  Republican 
party.  In  1900  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Seventh  Missouri  District,  but  died  before 
the  campaign  was  inaugurated.  Prominent 
in  Masonry,  he  served  in  1895  ^^  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Missouri  jurisdiction  of 
Knights  Templar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  Grand  Junior  Steward  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Central  building  and  Loan 
Association  of  Marshall.  April  30,  1884,  he 
married  May  Collins  Henderson,  a  native  of 
Glasgow,  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Osborne  Henderson.  They  were  the  parents 
of  five  children :  Nell,  Leslie  Henderson,  Jo- 
seph Catlett,  Vincent  and  Lula  May.  Mr. 
Orear  was  one  of  the  most  successful  attor- 
neys of  central  Missouri,  and  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity. 

Orear,  Nelson  Catlett,  retired  farmer, 
is  descended  from  the  ancient  French  family 
of  Oree.  The  founder  of  the  family  settled 
in  Virginia,  where  Jeremiah  Orear,  a  soldier 
in  the  Continental  Army  under  Washington, 
was  born,  and  married  Nancy  Catlett.  They 
raised  a  large  family.  Of  their  children,  Rob- 
ert died  in  Saline  County,  Missouri;  Daniel 
in  Boone  County,  Missouri;  John,  Jeremiah 
and  William  in  Kentucky;  Benjamin  settled 
in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  became 
wealthy,  and  had  a  son  William,  who  became 
a  prominent  banker  of  Springfield  and  State 
Senator  in  Illinois.  Robert  Orear,  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Fau- 
quier County,  Virginia,  December  4,  1779, 
was  married  in  that  State  to  Melinda,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Orear,  and  in  1812  moved  to 
Kentucky.  His  first  wife  died  there,  and  he 
married  Sallie,  daughter  of  William  Calk  and 
widow  of  John  L.  Head.  He  raised  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters — Catlett,  Benjamin 
F.,  John,  George  H.,  Mary,  Nelson  C,  Ed- 
ward J.,  Elizabeth  and  Jesse.  In  1852  Robert 
Orear  removed  to  Missouri  and  settled  in 
Saline  County,  bringing  with  him  consider- 
able n^pney  and  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and 
was  accompanied  by  three  sons  and  one 
daughter — George  H.,  Edward  J.,  Jesse  and 
Elizabeth.  .  His  son  Nelson  C,  had  purchased 
.520  acres  of  land  on  the  site  of  Orearville,  a'nd 
here  the  father  engaged  in  agriculture  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  April  4,  1869.  Nel- 


son C.  Orear  was  born  near  Mt.  Sterling, 
Kentucky,  October  7,  1818.  September  4, 
1840,  he  came  to  Missouri  and  settled  at  St. 
Charles,  where  he  practiced  law,  having  pre- 
viously practiced  that  profession  two  years 
in  Kentucky.  In  1843  he  took  charge  of  the 
only  American  newspaper  there,  the  "St. 
Charles  Advertiser,"  and  for  eighteen  years 
thereafter,  or  until  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  journalism. 
Purchasing  the  "Advertiser"  as  soon  as  his 
means  permitted,  he  afterward  founded  a 
German  paper,  the  "St.  Charles  Demokrat," 
which  he  conducted  in  connection  therewith, 
with  United  States  District  Judge  I^rekel, 
then  a  practicing  attorney,  as  editor.  The 
name  of  the  "Advertiser"  he  changed  to  the 
"Chronicle,"  and  subsequently  to  the  "Mis- 
souri Pilot,"  and  finally  to  "St.  Charles  Cos- 
mos." At  the  beginning  of  the  war  period  the 
Federal  authorities  were  very  bitter  toward 
him,  and  if  they  could  have  found  an  excuse, 
would  have  been  glad  to  hang  him,  as  they 
frequently  threatened  to  do.  He  had  bound 
himself  as  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  sheriff 
and  collector  of  St.  Charles  County,  and  in 
order  to  secure  a  proper  administration  of 
the  joint  office, he  felt  compelled  to  assume  its 
duties,  which  he  performed  for  six  years. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  his  legal  practice 
until  1873,  when  he  spent  nearly  four  years 
in  St.  Louis  disposing  of  his  extensive  real 
estate  interests.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  re- 
moved to  Saline  County,  locating  at  Orear- 
ville on  land  purchased  by  him  many  years 
prior  to  that  time.  There  he  resided  for 
twenty-two  years,  devoting  his  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  and  creating  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  Saline  County.  From 
1877  to  1898  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Orearville,  compromising  many  cases 
which  otherwise  might  have  resulted  in  costly 
litigation.  From  1895  to  1898  he  had  charge 
of  the  post  office  there,  serving  under  both 
Cleveland  and  McKinley  administrations, 
though  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  He 
has  been  a  Master  Mason  since  1858,  and  for 
a  long  period  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Under 
appointment  by  Governor  Sterling  Price,  he 
served  for  many  years  as  curator  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  University.  Mr.  Orear  moved  to 
Marshall  in  1898,  purchased  a  comfortable 
home  and  has  since  been  living  in  retirement. 
He  has  been  twice  married.    June  6,  1846, 
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he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucinda  Redmon, 
who  died  in  1852,  leaving  two  children,  both 
deceased.  October  2,  1854,  he  married  Anna 
E.  Orear,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  daughter 
of  Thomas  C.  and  Susette  G.  (Norton)  Orear, 
the  former  a  merchant  of  Lexington.  They 
are  the  parents  of  ten  children,  namely :  Hon- 
orable Edward  T.  Orear,  State  superintend- 
ent of  insurance;  La  Belle,  now  the  wife  of 
Frank  H.  Orear,  of  Orearville;  Charles  N., 
postmaster  at  Orearville;  Susette,  now  the 
wife  of  Rev.  E.  Y.  Ginn,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  at 
Odessa;  Minnie,  a  teacher  in  the  public 
school  at  Marshall;  Robert,  clerk  in  the  State 
insurance  department ;  George  N.,  a  real  es- 
tate dealer  of  Marshall,  formerly  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court ;  Harry,  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  St.  Louis;  Julia  E., 
widow, of  S.  T.  Gamett,  of  Slater,  Saline 
County,  Missouri,  and  Elizabeth. 

Oregfon.— The  county  seat  of  Holt 
County.  When  the  site  on  which  it  stands 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  by  the  com- 
missioners, John  A.  Williams,  Edward  Smith 
and  Travis  Finley,  in  1841,  it  was  called  Fin- 
ley,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  commissioners, 
but  the  county  court  afterward  changed  the 
name  to  Oregon.  At  the  October  term  of  the 
county  court,  in  1841,  held  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Martin,  John  Thorp,  commissioner, 
presented  his  plat  of  the  town,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  put  on  record,  and  on  the  21st 
and  2:^  of  October  the  first  sale  of  lots  was 
held,  yielding  $99.08,  with  expenses  pf  $89.88. 
Some  embarrassment  was  caused  by  locating 
the  town  on  two  different  quarter  sections, 
and  the  trouble  was  not  entirely  obviated  un- 
til an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  1842, 
legalizing  the  location.  A  second  sale  of  lots 
took  place  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1842,  and  the 
proceeds  were  $949.  Daniel  Zook,  who  came 
from  Ohio  to  Holt  County  in  1841,  with 
his  son  William,  built  the  first  house  on  Mis- 
souri Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  court- 
house, and  in  this  house  they  opened  the  first 
store  in  the  town.  A  few  months  afterward 
Daniel  Zook  died  and  was  the  first  person 
buried  in  the  cemetery  established  by  the 
county  court  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town.  After  his  father's  death  William  Zook 
carried  on  the  business  until  1856,  when  he 
moved  first  to  Forest  City  and  then  to  St. 
Joseph,  where  he  became  a  prominent  atid 


successful  banker.  The  second  store  in  the 
town  was  opened  in  October,  1842,  by  Mc- 
Laughlin &  Robidoux,  the  first  of  whom 
afterward  removed  to  St.  Joseph  and  became 
wealthy.  Robidoux  was  a  son  of  the  founder 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  first  hotel  in  the  place 
was  a  log  house  with  six  rooms,  built  by  Rich* 
ard  Linville  in  1842.  The  first  Sefmon 
preached  in  the  new  town  was  by  Rev.  E: 
M.  Martin,  afterward  Bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  South,  in  1842,  and  the  following' 
year  John  Collins  opened  the  first  school  and 
had  about  thirty  scholars.  The  first  attorney 
in  the  town  was  James  Foster,  from  Ohio, 
who  came  in  1842.  On  the  Sth  of  November, 
1857,  the  Legislature  incorporated  Oregon 
as  a  city,  by  special  act,  and  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1870,  the  charter  was  amended  and 
the  limits  extended.  The  first  mayor  wa« 
Daniel  David,  elected  in  1857.  January  17; 
1843,  ^  P^^^  office  was  established  in  the 
place,  and  John  C.  Norman  appointed  first 
postmaster.  In  1853  the  Presbyterians  built 
a  church  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  court- 
house, which  was  the  first  church  building 
in  the  town.  In  1858  the  Regular  Baptists 
built  a  church,  which  was  the  second  in  the 
town.  In  1854  Utt  &  Watson  put  up  a  steam' 
flouring  mill.  The  first  bank  was  a  private  in* 
stitution  established  by  Levi  Zook  and  James 
Scott  in  1866.  Oregon  has  fifteen  stores,  a 
stately  schoolhouse  two  stories  high,  with  a 
mansard  roof,  containing  twelve  rooms,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $18,125 ;  seven  churches — Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, German  Methodist,  Latter  Day  Saints 
and  Colored  Baptists;  Oregon  Lodge  and 
Oregon  Encampment  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  and  a  Woman's  Union.  It  has 
two  banks,  the  Citizens',  with  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $22,900  and  deposits  of  $80,000; 
and  the  Montgomery  &  Boecker  Banking. 
Company,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $21,- 
000  and  deposits  of  $85,850.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  1,100. 

Oregron. — ^When  Kinderhook  County  (now 
Camden  County)  was  organized  in  1841,  a 
town  was  laid  out  on  a  quarter  section  of  land 
lying  south  of  the  Osage  River,  in  Township 
39  North,  Range  17  West,  which  was  donated 
to  the  county  by  James  G.  Gunter  and  wife 
and  Aaron  Crain  and  wife.  The  town  was 
called  Oregon,  and  in  1843,  when  the  name 
of  the  county  was  changed  to  Camden,  the 
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name  of  the  county  seat  was  changed  to  Erie. 
A  few  stores  were  started  at  the  place  and 
continued  for  some  years,  when  the  mer- 
chants concluded  that  a  point  at  the  mouth 
of  Linn  Creek,  opposite  Grain's  Ferry,  was  a 
better  trading  place.  They  removed  their 
stores  and  founded  Linn  Creek,  which  three 
years  later  (in  1855)  was  made  the  county 
seat  of  Camden  County.  In  its  best  days  only 
a  few  rude  buildings  constituted  the  town, 
which,  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat,  ceased  to  exist.  Only  one  dwelling 
bouse  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  town. 

Oregon  County* — ^A  county  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Shannon  and  Carter,  east  by  Carter 
and  Ripley,  south  by  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  west  by  Howell  County;  area  491,000 
acres.  The  surface  is  broken  with  hills  in- 
terspersed with  valleys,  through  which  flow 
sparkling  streams,  affording  fine  drainage. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  productive, 
while  in  the  hills  rocks  and  gravel  render 
much  of  the  land  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  are  large  pine 
forests,  while  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  county  are  dense  growths  of  oak,  hickory, 
ash,  birch,  black  walnut,  elm  and  other 
woods:  The  principal  stream  is  Eleven  Points 
River,  which  rises  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county,  its  source  being  a  mammoth 
spring  which  bursts  forth  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  about  300  feet  in  height.  Flowing 
through  the  valley  about  a  mile,  it  joins  a 
creek  given  the  same  name,  forming  a 
stream  of  sufficient  size  to  float  small  rafts 
of  timber.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Eleven 
Points  are  Spring,  Hurricane,  White,  Dry, 
Pine  and  Frederick  Creeks  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  in  the  western  part  Middle  and 
Barren  Creeks.  Spring  River  rises  in  the 
western  part  and  flows  south.  There  are 
many  big  springs  throughout  the  county, 
some  of  sufficient  force  to  supply  excellent 
water  power.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county  is  a  natural  curiosity,  known  as  the 
"Grand  Gulf."  This  is  a  chasm  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  50  to  100 
feet  in  width,  and  varying  from  50  to  150 
feet  in  depth,  bridged  over  at  one  point  by  a 
rocky  formation  making  an  unique  natural 
bridge.  The  surrounding  country  presents  a 
comparatively  level  surface.  Numerous  in- 
terestinjg'  caves  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 


ferent parts  of  the  county.  There  is  abundant, 
building  stone  in  the  county.  Lead  and  iron- 
ore  have  been  found,  and  at  some  few  points 
traces  of  copper.  No  serious  efforts  have 
been  made  toward  the  development  of  the 
county's  mineral  resources,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  transportation  facilities.  Only  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  being  still  in  tim* 
ber.  The  growing  of  cotton  and  fruits  com- 
prise the  chief  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
county  is  admirable  for  the  growing  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits  adapted  to  a  mild  and  tem- 
perate climate.  During  the  past  few  years 
this  industry  has  advanced  rapidly,  and  ex- 
ports of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes 
and  berries  are  considerable.  Among  the 
other  articles  of  export  from  the  county  are 
cattle,  hogs,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  com,  poul- 
try, eggs,  game,  lumber,  cross  ties  and  build- 
ing brick.  Settlement  in  what  is  now  Oregon 
County  was  first  made  near  the  site  of  Thom- 
asville,  and  according  to  the  best  authenti- 
cated records,  the  first  settler  was  Thomas 
Hatcher,  who  located  on  the  Eleven  Points 
River  and  lived  there  for  three  years,  with 
his  solitude  disturbed  only  by  the  Indians 
and  occasional  white  hunters  and  travelers 
who  followed  the  trail  that  passed  westward 
toward  the  Osage  country.  In  1819  a  few 
families  from  Kentucky  settled  in  the  "Rich 
Woods,"  near  the  Eleven  Points,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hatcher's  quiet  home,  and 
later  others  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
joined  them.  What  few  supplies  were  needed 
by  the  pioneers  were  carried  on  backs  of 
horses  from  Ste.  Genevieve,  about  175  miles 
distant.  At  every  cabin  door  stood  the 
mortar  and  bag  of  com.  The  fertile  soil  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  the  forests  supplied 
plenty  of  game,  the  streams  the  finest  fish, 
and  wild  fruits  of  various  kinds  assisted  in 
making  life  one  of  indolent  ease.  In  fact,  the 
lives  of  these  early  settlers  were  of  primitive 
simplicity.  They  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  Indians.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  trouble  between  them.  Oregon  County 
was  formed  and  its  boundaries  defined  by 
legislative  act,  approved  February  25,  1841, 
but  was  attiached  to  Ripley  County  for  civil 
and  military  purposes.  The  act  of  organiza- 
tion was  approved  February  14,  1845.  At 
that  time  the  county  had  a  population  tjf 
about  700.  The  creative  act  named  John  Bu- 
ford  and  John  Chilton,  of  Shannon  County, 
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and  Hardy  Keel,  of  Ripley  County,  commis- 
sioners to  select  a  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  directed  that  the  county  court 
justices  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
that  the  courts  be  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Thomas  until  the  county  seat  be  permanently 
located.   The  site  selected  for  county  build- 
ings was  near  Eleven  Point  River,  where  a 
town  was  laid  out  and  called  Thomasville. 
The  Legislature  approved  the  selection  De- 
cember 28,  1846.    In  1847  ^  small  log  build- 
ing was  erected  for  court  purposes,  and  the 
construction  of  a  jail  was  commenced,  which 
was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  the 
Legislature  allowing  the  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  road  and  canal  fund  for  this  purpose. 
Thomasville  remained  the  county  seat  until 
1859,  when  Alton  was  laid  out  and  became 
the  seat  of  justice.   A  courthouse  was  built, 
which  in  the  excitement  of  the  Civil  War  was 
burned,  with  about  half  the  other  buildings 
of  the  town.  During  the  Civil  War  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the 
county  were  with  the  Confederacy.    There 
was  much  bushwhacking,  and  for  a  time  lit- 
tle law  or  order  was  observed.   A  few  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  a  new  courthouse 
and  jail  were  built  and  have  ever  since  been 
in  use.  Oregon  County  is  divided  into  eleven 
townships,  named  respectively :  Cedar  Bluffs, 
Falling  Springs,   Highland,  Jobe,  Johnson, 
King,  Lynn,  Moore,  Oak  Grove,  Piney  and 
Woodside.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
of  the  county  are  Alton,  Thayer  and  Thomas- 
ville. There  are  51  public  schools,  63  teach- 
ers, and  a  school  population  of  4,630.    The 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railway 
has  fifteen  miles  of  track  in  the  county,  cross- 
ing, in  a  southeasterly  direction,  the  south- 
west comer  of  the   county.    The   assessed 
value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county 
in  1897  was  $2,120,240;  estimated  full  value, 
$3»i50,ooo.  The  population  in  1900  was  13,- 
906. 

(VBeilly^  Count  Alexander,  who  es- 
tablished Spanish  domination  in  the  Province 
of  Louisiana,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  bom 
about  1730.  He  entered  the  Spanish  service 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  a  Hibernian  regiment, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  rank.  At  thirty-four 
years  of  age  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  forces  at  Havana,  with  the  rank  of 
major  general.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Louisaai^,  as  successor  to  Ulloa, 


and  adopted  rigorous  measures  to  enforce  the 
Spanish  rule.  He  accomplished  his  purpose^ 
but  made  many  enemies  in  the  province,  and 
was  recalled  in  1769.  He  was  in  conmuuid  of 
the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1794. 

O'Reilly,  Patrick  Sarsfield^physician, 
was  born  in  the  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  De- 
cember 26,  1844.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
youth  and  obtained  his  medical  education  ia 
New  York  City,  and  in  England  and  France., 
He  began  practice  in  St.  Louis  just  prior  to. 
the  Civil  War,  and  during  the  latter  period 
took  important  service  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army,  Returning: 
to  St.  Louis  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
sumed practice^  and  was  elected  coroner  of 
St.  Louis  city  and  county  for  the  years 
1865^.  He  was  at  that  time  the  youngest 
man  who  had  ever  filled  an  elective  office  irt 
St.  Louis.  He  is  the  inventor  of  various 
surgical  appliances,  aancmg  them  being  the 
Patella  splint,  used  throughout  this  country 
and  Europe.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  and  vice  presi-5 
dent  also  of  the  society  of  Knights  of  St.  Pat-r 
rick.  In  1874  Dr.  O'Reilly  married  Mis8\ 
Lillawiski  Maria  Campbell,  of  New  Orleans.^ 
She  died  within  a  few  years  after  her  mar-' 
riage.  In  1890  he  married  Miss  Loutie  Gor- 
don, of  Louisiana. 

O'Reilly^  Thomae^  physician,  was  borm 
February  11,  1827,  in  Virgmia,  County 
Cavan;  Ireland,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1901.  He  obtained  a  classical  educa- 
tion, became  a  pharmacist  in  Dublin,  Ireland^ 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  studied  medicine, 
and  graduated  at  London,  England.  In  1849 
he  came  to  America  and  began  practice  iif 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Outside  of  his  profes-- 
sion  he  has  been  an  exceedingly  useful  citi- 
zen. His  personal  persuasion  had  much  to- 
do  with  inducing  the  late  Henry  T.  Shaw  to- 
donate  to  the  city  Tower  Grove  Park,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  Forest  Park.  Some  of  his 
contributions  to  the  medical  press  have  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

OrOBOgO.— A  city  of  the  fptirth  class,  irt 
Jasper  County,  on  the  Kansas  City  divisionr 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,, 
and  the  Pittsburg  &  Webb  City  branch  of 
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the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  ten  miles  west 
of  Carthage.  It  is  also  situated  on  Center 
Creek,  an  excellent  water-power  stream. 
This  place  was  among  the  first  to  bring  into 
notice  the  greatest  lead  and  zinc  region  in 
the  world.  Previous  to  1840  Thomas  Liv- 
ingstone had  a  trading  post  here,  and  ex- 
changed tobacco  and  whisky  for  furs  and 
lead  roughly  smelted  in  chip  fires  by  the 
Indians  and  trappers.  In  1850  Judge  McKee 
found  lead  cropping  out  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  land  was  entered  by  Duncan  &  Cabaniss. 
A  little  mining  was  done,  but  after  a  primitive 
fashion,  and  the  Civil  War  caused  its  discon- 
tinuance. In  1864  the  Gr^nby  Mining  & 
Smelting  Company  came  into  possession  of 
these  and  other  mines,  and  instituted  system- 
atic work  so  successfully  as  to  attract  miners 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  at  one  time 
the  population  was  2,500*  About  1870  the 
largest  individual  mass  of  lead  ever  known 
was  found  here,  within  six  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. The  weight  was  estimated  at  30,000 
pounds,  and  it  was  sold  for  $5,000.  An  im- 
mense cube  taken  from  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Philadelphia  and  Paris  Expositions.  The 
mines  are  among  the  most  productive  in  the 
southwest  Missouri  mineral  fields.  In  1899 
they  were  third  in  importance  in  the  district. 
The  output  of  zinc  was  43,772,810  pounds, 
and  of  lead  412,600  pounds,  amounting  in 
value  to  $897,951.  The  town  was  platted  in 
1856  by  Stephen  O.  Paine,  under  the  name 
of  Minersville.  Various  additions  were  after- 
ward laid  off,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Oronogo,  said  to  have  originated  in  the  reply 
made  by  the  early  traders  when  solicited  to 
extend  credit,  when  lead  was  the  medium  of 
exchange,  "Ore-or-no-go."  In  May,  1883, 
the  town  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  tornado. 
It  now  has  two  school  buildings ;  a  Methodist 
Church,  which  is  also  occupied  by  a  Baptist 
congregation;  a  Republican  newspaper,  the 
"Eagle;"  and  several  stores.  In  1900  the 
population  was  2,073.  (See  also  "Zinc  and 
Lead  Mining  in  Southwest  Missouri.") 

Orphan  School  of  the  Christian 
Church,— See  "Wiliiam  Woods  College  for 
Girls." 

Orphans'  Home,  Kansas  City.— A 

Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home  Society,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  support  and 
education  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased Confederate  soldiers,  was  formed  by 


a  number  of  ladies  August  11,  1866.  The 
officers  were :  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lykins,  president ; 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Laura  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Julia  E.  Lester  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Malstih 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  McCoy,  vice  presidents ;  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Coleman,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Ruckel," 
recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Harris, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. A  fund  was  derived  from  contribu- 
tions, and  from  festivals,  concerts  and 
lectures.  In  1867  the  society  was  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home 
Society  of  Westport.  A  forty-acre  tract  of 
land  near  the  Westport  road,  two  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City,  was  purchased  at  an  outlay 
of  $4,000,  and  $5,000  was  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  first  occupants' 
were  four  widows 'and  twelve  orphans,  the 
former  in  charge.  In  1868  the  society  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  paper,  the 
"Orphans'  Advocate,"  which  was  continued 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Mrs. 
Lykins  until  1872.  In  1871,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  society,  Governor  Woodson 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  that  the 
State  assume  charge  of  the  property  and 
make  it  a  State  orphan  asylum  for  all  desti- 
tute orphans  in  Missouri,  and  a  bill  effecting 
this  purpose  was  passed  March  11,  1872.  At 
the  same  session  $40,000  were  appropriated 
for  the  asylum,  of  which  amount  $25,000  were 
to  be  expended  in  building,  $10,000  for  sup- 
port of  the  institution  for  the  first  year,  and 
$5,000  for  the  contingent  fund.  Coincident 
with  these  transactions  the  property  wa» 
transferred  to  the  State  by  the  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Home  Society.  August  11,  1873, 
the  main  building  of  the  home  burned  down» 
and  the  insurance  fund,  amounting  to  $2,20O» 
was  expended  in  erecting  a  temporary  edifice, 
and  in  enlarging  some  minor  buildings.  In 
1874  a  permanent  asylum  building  was 
erected,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,, 
three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  Sub- 
sequently the  word  "Widows' "  was  erased 
from  the  name,  and  the  institution  became  an 
industrial  home  for  orphans.  After  a  time 
the  Legislature  failed  to  make  provision  for 
its  support,  and  the  property  reverted  to  the 
original  society.  The  latter  body  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  asylum  in  connection  with  a 
female  seminary,  but  this  plan  proving  un- 
satisfactory the  entire  project  was  abandoned^ 
and  in  1882  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  for  $25,000.  > 
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Qrrick. — ^An  incorporated  town  in  Ray 
County,  on. the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  thirty  mfles  from  Kansas  City* 
It  has  three  churches,  a  graded  school,  two 
Democratic  newspapers,  the  "Times"  and  the 
"Star;"  a  bank,  sawmill,  flouring  mill,  grain 
elevator,  two  hotels,  and  about  twenty-five 
other  business  places,  including  stores,  shops, 
etc.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  700. 

Orricky  John  Cromwell,  who   was 

known  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Missouri  bar,  was  born  October  25,  1840,  at 
St.  Charles,  Missouri,  son  of  John  and  Urilla 
(Stonetraker)  Orrick.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  Charles  (Missouri)  College,  and  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  In  1861  he  began 
practice  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  An  un- 
compromising Unionist  he  served  as  captain 
in  Colonel  Krekel's  regiment  until  1863.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  counsel  for 
the  North  Missouri  Railway  Company,  and 
held  that  position  nine  years.  He  was  also 
appointed  district  attorney  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Judicial  District  of  Missouri  by 
Governor  Gamble,  in  1863,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  that 
ofiice  for  a  full  term.  In  1866  he  resigned, 
having  been  elected  to  the  Legislature.  He 
was  re-elected,  and  was  made  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  1868,  being  at  the  time  the  young- 
est man  who  had  ever  achieved  that  distinc- 
tion. He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1871,  retaining, 
at  the  same  time,  a  professional  connection 
with  Benjamin  Emmons,  of  St.  Charles. 
Three  years  after,  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Orrick  became  the  law  part- 
ner of  John  W.  Noble,  the  firm  thus 
constituted  representing  at  various  times  in- 
terests of  vast  magnitude  in  cases  tried  in 
the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  Missouri,  the 
higher  courts  of  other  States  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1888  General  Noble  and  Mr.  Orrick 
dbsolved  their  partnership,  Mr.  Orrick  con- 
tinuing his  practice  alone.  He  married,  in 
1869,  Miss  Penelope  Allen,  daughter  of 
Honorable  Beverly  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
has  three  children. 

Orthwein,  Charles  F.,  who  was  long 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
grain  trade  of  the  southwest,  was  bom  in 
Wurttemberg,  Germany,  January  28,  1839, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  28,  1898, 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young. 


and  he  was  reared  and  educated  under  the 
guidance  of  his  father,  a  man  of  sterling 
worth,  who  sought  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  his  children  the  best  and  most  ex- 
alted principles  of  Christian  morality.  The 
elder  Orthwein  felt  that  the  best  gift  he  could 
bestow  upon  his  children  was  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  his  son,  Charles,  was  liberally 
educated  in  the  best  State  schools  of  South 
Germany  for  non-professionals.  He  came 
to  this  country  with  his  father,  brothers  and 
sisters  in  1854,  and  coming  westward  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  by  rail  as  far  as  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  thence  by  river,  the  family 
debarked  at  St.  Louis,  but  stopped  there  only 
a  short  time  before  proceeding  to  Logan 
County,  Illinois,  where  they  established  their 
home.  There,  as  a  boy,  he  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  appeared  frequently  in  the 
courts  of  that  county,  and  who,  in  his  kind,- 
fatherly  way,  interested  himself  in  th^  capable 
and  energetic  youth,  giving  him  at  different 
times  advice  and  encouragement,  which  were 
of  great  value  to  him.  While  in  Illinois  he 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  business  of 
merchandising  in  a  country  store,  but,  boy  as 
he  was,  the  field  was  not  commensurate  with 
his  ambition,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a 
half  he  came  to  St.  Louis.  He  soon  obtained 
employment  there  with  the  wholesale  grocery 
and  commission  firm  of  Ed.  Eggers  &  Co., 
and  in  this  establishment  obtained  hIS  com^ 
mercial  schooling.  At  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Eggers,  the  head  of  this 
house,  died,  and  its  affairs  were  wound  xip. 
This  threw  Mr.  Orthwein  out  of  employment, 
and  although  he  had  at  the  time  but  little 
means,  he  resolved  to  unite  with  Gustave 
Haenschen,  who  had  been  an  employe  of  Eg^ 
gers  &  Co.,  in  an  effort  to  succeed  to  a  share 
of  the  business  of  the  old  firm.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  the  grain  commission 
firm  of  Haenschen  &  Orthwein,  which  began 
business  when  the  country  was  in  the  throes 
of  war,  and  when  the  commercial  interests  of 
St.  Louis  were  almost  paralyzed  by  the  cut- 
ting off  of  its  Southern  trade.  It  was  not  an 
auspicious  time  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
enterprise  of  this  character,  but  Mr.  Orthwein 
and  his  partner  were  resourceful,  and  had 
that  keenness  of  perception  which  enabled 
them  to  discover  where  their  opportunities 
lay.  With  the  Southern  trade  cut  off  from  the 
city,  business  must  be  obtained  from  some 
other  territory,  and   Mr.  Orthwein,  looking 
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hopefully  to  the  West  and  Northwest, 
started  out  to  turn  the  tide  of  this  trade 
toward  St.  Louis.  His  partner  was  able  to 
control  a  larg^e  share  of  the  trade  of  northeast 
Missouri,  and  he  himself,  by  the  exercise  of 
rare  tact  and  good  judgment,  and  through 
the  most  energetic  action,  brought  to  St. 
Louis,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  much 
of  the  rapidly  growing  grain  trade  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  country  and  the  North- 
west, thus  rendering  to  the  city  a  service  of 
inestimable  value,  while  advancing  his  own 
interests.  The  prosperity  which  attended 
their  ventures  enabled  them  to  expand  rap- 
idly the  field  of  their  operations,  and  to  Mr. 
Orthwein's  intrepidity  and  energy  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  is  indebted  for  many  enterprises 
which  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
commerce  of  the  city.  When  steamboat  men 
hesitated  to  assume  the  risk  of  carrying  such 
cargoes,  be,  at  his  own  risk,  dispatched  tow- 
boats  and  barges  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
country,  and  brought  grain  to  St.  Louis  from 
a  territory  which  had  prior  to  that  been  con- 
trolled by  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  in  such 
quantities  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
the  city.  Railroad  transportation  facilities 
were  at  that  time  very  limited  in  the  South- 
west, and  he  was  quick  to  perceive  that  if 
St.  Louis  wished  to  become  a  grain  market 
of  consequence  she  must  open  up  an  export 
trade,  carrying  grain  to  the  sea  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  in  bulk.  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  as  early  as  1866,  he  chartered  the 
steamer  "Mohawk"  and  five  barges,  which 
were  sent  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and  came 
back  loaded  with  grain.  There  was  still, 
however,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
building  up  of  an  export  grain  trade  from 
this  region,  and  this  was  the  fact  that  sea- 
going vessels  of  deep  draft  could  not  enter 
the  harbor  below  New  Orleans.  He  had 
demonstrated  that  St.  Louis  could  be  made 
a  great  grain  receiving  emporium,  but  an 
outlet  for  this  grain  must  be  found  if  the 
trade  of  the  city  in  this  commodity  was  to 
become  a  thing  of  great  magnitude.  With 
wonderful  zeal,  but  with  soberness  of  judg- 
ment and  fixedness  of  purpose,  he  set  about 
trying  to  stimulate  enterprise  in  this  direc^ 
tion.  Before  assemblages,  in  committees,  on 
'Change,  and  wherever  the  seed  was  likely 
to  fall  upon  good  soil,  he  proclaimed  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  building  up  an  export 
trade  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  the  Missis- 


sippi and  Gulf  route.  Railroads,  he  declared, 
must  break  bulk  here,  and  a  regular  and 
steady  market  must  be  created  at  St.  Louis 
which  would  be  able  to  compete  with  sea- 
port towns  in  European  markets  by  means 
of  all-water  shipments  from  that  point.  The 
preposition  was  not  new,  but  it  had  time  and 
again  been  dismissed  as  an  impracticable 
scheme.  It  was  said  that  grain  could  not 
be  transported  to  the  Gulf  without  suffering 
deleterious  effects.  An  object  lesson  was 
needed  to  demonstrate  that  these  arguments 
against  the  project  were  fallacious.  Mr. 
Orthwein  gave  the  object  lesson  by  dis- 
patching the  first  shipment  of  wheat,  about 
12,000  bushels,  to  New  Orleans,  where,  after 
some  delay  and  at  large  expertse,  a  vessel 
was  secured,  which  landed  it  in  New  York  in 
perfect  condition.  This  conclusively  proved 
that  grain  could  be  transported  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  without  any  danger  of  its  being 
heated  and  spoiled  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  principal 
argument  against  the  enterprise.  This  oper- 
ation was  repeated  by  the  firm  of  Haenschen 
&  Orthwein  at  such  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  doubt 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  shipping  route  for 
grain,  and  thus  was  given  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  project  for  deepening  the  channel  of 
the  Mississippi  River  at  its  mouth.  Finan- 
cially, these  ventures  entailed  loss  upon  Mr. 
Orthwein  and  his  associates,  but  the  truth 
which  they  demonstrated  opened  the  way  for 
enterprises  which  greatly  benefited  St.  Louis^ 
St.  Louis  then  joined  New  Orleans  in  her 
appeals  to  the  national  government  for  such 
improvement  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  as 
would  enable  sea-going  vessels  to  enter  it 
and  receive  the  cargoes  sent  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. To  the  appeal  of  St  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  the  grain-producing  region  of  the 
Northwest,  seeing  that  they  were  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, added  theirs,  and  the  result  was  the 
construction  of  the  Eads  "jetties."  Long  be- 
fore the  final  completion  of  this  work  a  great 
impetus  had  been  given  to  the  commerce  of 
St.  Louis  as  a  result.  St.  Louis  became  an 
independent  export  grain  market,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances hastened  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  Elevators  were 
built,  both  stationary  and  floating,  adapted 
to  the  augmented  requirements,  and  the  busi* 
ness  of  carrying  on  the  grain  trade  in  all  its 
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forms  gradually  became  thoroughly  systema- 
tized. Mr.  Orthwein  was  a  pioneer  in  all 
these  movements,  which,  since  1878,  have 
given  to  St.  Louis  an  annual  export  grain 
trade  of  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  of 
bushels  by  way  of  the  jetties  route,  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  by  the  firm  of 
which  Mr.  Orthwein  was  a  member.  His  en- 
tire business  career  was  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  he  was  successively 
member  of  the  firms  of  Haenschen  &  Orth- 
wein, Orthwein  &  Mersmann,  Orthwein  Bros, 
and  Charles  F.  Orthwein  &  Sons.  In  the  con- 
duct of  a  business  of  vast  magnitude,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  construc- 
tive genius  of  a  high  order  and  rare  executive 
ability.  He  established  extensive  connec- 
tions in  Europe,  and  not  being  able  to  meet 
the  demands  which  came  from  these  sources 
by  river  shipments,  he  induced  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  to  spend  several 
million  dollars  in  the  perfecting  of  terminal 
facilities  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  railroads 
following  the  example  of  this  corporation 
later,  gave  him  the  advantages  of  both  rail 
and  river  transportation  in  filling  the  orders 
of  his  European  patrons.  In  order  to  trans- 
port Kansas  and  Nebraska  corn  and  other 
products  direct  to  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
ton, he  established  a  branch  house  in  Kansas 
City,  which  has  since  been  in  charge  of  his 
son.  All  grain  from  Western  points  exported 
by. the  firm,  of  which  Mr.  Orthwein  was  a 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death,  goes  either 
to  Galveston  or  New  Orleans,  where  other 
branch  houses  are  maintained.  He  was  a 
potent  factor  in  the  extension  of  the  Ameri- 
can com  trade  in  Europe,  and  during  the 
short  season  of  two  or  three  months  in  each 
year,  exported  over  12,000,000  bushels  of 
this  grain.  Mentally,  he  was  a  man  richly  en- 
dowed, not  only  with  the  genius  of  a  mer- 
chant and  financier,  but  in  many  respects.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  liberal  culture, 
keeping  in  touch  at  all  times  with  the  best 
elements  of  society,  and  with  all  that  makes 
for  the  social  and  moral  betterment  of  man- 
kind. Loving  the  language,  literature,  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  his  fatherland,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  typical  American  in  en- 
terprise and  in  his  love  of  American  govern- 
ment and  institutions.  He  was  munificently 
liberal  in  his  contributions  to  charities,  edu- 
cational enterprises,  and  institutions  designed 


to  promote  love  of  music  and  the  fine  arts^ 
and  whatever  was  desig^d  to  advance  culture 
in  St.  Louis  appealed  always  to  his  sympa- 
thies and  his  purse.  He  was  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  at  one  time,  and 
at  other  times  held  every  office  of  distinction 
in  that  body,  and  was  also  a  director  in  vari^ 
ous  banks  and  other  leading  institutions  of 
St.  Louis.  In  1866  he  married  Miss  Caro- 
line Nuelsen,  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
J.  C.  Nuelsen,  a  prominent  merchant  of  St- 
Louis.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Orthwein  was  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Von  Creuzbauer  and 
Baroness  Homegg,  of  South  Germany.  Mr. 
Orthwein's  domestic  life  was  an  ideal  one, 
and  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daugh*- 
ters  born  to  him,  eight  children  survive.  Two 
of  the  sons  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  the  extensive  business  which  their 
father  founded. 

Orthwein,  William  D.,  grain  mer> 
chant,  was  bom  February  9,  1841,  in  Wurt- 
temberg,  Germany,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1855.  He  returned  to  his  native  land 
to  complete  his  course  of  study  upon  which 
he  had  previously  entered,  and  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  i860.  He  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  1862,  and  became  bookkeeper 
for  the  commission  firm  of  Haenschen  & 
Orthwein,  of  which  his  brother,  Charles  F^ 
Orthwein,  was  junior  member,  and  was  con-» 
nected  with  that  firm  until  1879,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Orthwein 
Bros.,  which  continued  in  existence  for  four- 
teen years  thereafter,  the  partnership  being 
dissolved  in  1893.  He  then  formed  the  Wil- 
liam D.  Orthwein  Grain  Company,  with  his 
sons,  Frederick  C.  and  Walter  E.  Orthwein^ 
as  his  associates.  Besides  being  president  of 
that  company,  he  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Victoria  Flourmills  Company,  vice  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  Company,  a 
director  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Com- 
pany, director  of  the  Kinloch  Telephone 
Company  and  director  of  the  Union  Casualty 
Company.  He  has  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief  Fund.  June  g, 
1870,  he  married  Miss  Emily  H.  Thuemler. 
Their  children  are  Fred  C,  Walter  E.,  Edgar 
L.,  William  R.,  Percy  J.,  Alice  S.,  Nellie  F. 
and  Mildred  Orthwein. 
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OSAGE  CITY— OSAGE  COUNTY. 


Osagre  City.— A  town  in  Cole  County,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Osage 
Rivers,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway, 
eight  miles  east  of  Jefferson  City,  the  county 
scat.  It  has  a  Union  Chapel,  open  to  all  de- 
nominations. The  nearest  public  school  is 
two  miles  distant.  In  1890  the  population  was 
500. 

Osage  Coanty. — A  county  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from  Cal- 
laway; east  by  Gasconade,  south  by  Maries, 
and  west  by  Miller  and  Cole  Counties,  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  the  Osage  River. 
The  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  broken  uplands  and  valleys.  Parallel 
with  the  Gasconade  River  runs  the  main 
w^ater  shed,  from  the  center  of  the  county 
branching  northerly  to  the  Osage  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maries.  There  are  four  basins 
or  main  valleys — ^at  the  north  the  Missouri, 
in  the  east  the  Gasconade,  in  the  central  west 
the  Maries  and  in  the  west  the  Osage.  In- 
tervening ridges  and  uplands  are  broken  by 
the  courses  of  numerous  small  streams,  that 
give  excellent  drainage.  The  principal  ones 
are  L'Ourse  (corrupted  into  Loose  Creek) 
and  Bailey  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Missouri ; 
Pointers  and  Brush,  which  flow  into  the  Gas- 
conade. There  are  many  small  streams  that 
empty  their  waters  into  the  Osage,  Maries 
and  the  Gasconade,  and  springs  abound  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Along  the  main  streams 
at  many  points  are  bluffs,  in  places  precip- 
itous, showing  strata  of  lime  and  sandstone. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  of 
great  fertility,  while  the  uplands  in  places 
are  thinly  covered  with  clay  upon  a  gravelly 
subsoil.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  land  is  un- 
der cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder being  in  timber,  principally  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  elm,  maple,  ash  and  less  val- 
uable woods.  Wheat,  com  and  oats  are  the 
chief  cereal  crops,  the  average  yield  of  corn 
being  twenty-six  bushels  to  the  acre,  wheat 
fifteen  bushels  and  oats  twenty-three  bushels. 
Hay  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  g^ass  seed  forms 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  In  1898, 
included  among  the  exports  from  the  county 
were:  Cattle,  1,032  head;  hogs,  8,561  head; 
sheep,  419  head ;  wheat,  49,374  bushels ;  corn, 
3,786  bushels;  flour,  851  tons;  shipstuff, 
26  tons;  clover  seed,  87,286  pounds.  Other 
articles  of  export  were  wine,  cider,  poultry, 


eggs,  butter,  game,  dressed  meats,  tallow, 
hides,  furs,  lumber,  cross  ties,  fruits  and  vegfe- 
tables.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
fruit  growing  is  an  increasing  industry,  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums  and  the  small 
fruits  growing  abundantly.  Iron  and  lead 
ores  have  been  found,  but  no  systematic  ef- 
forts toward  the  development  of  mines  have 
been  made.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
territory  now  Osage  County,  by  white  men, 
it  was  the  hunting  ground  of  Osage,  Shawnee 
and  Delaware  Indians.  Before  1800  Catholic 
missionaries  had  labored  among  the  tribes 
and  many  of  the  members  had  accepted  the 
Catholic  faith.  French  trappers  and  hunters 
visited  the  country  at  an  early  date  and  lived 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians. 
A  trading  post  was  established  by  the  French 
at  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Missouri,  now  in  Callaway  County.  The 
cutting  away  of  the  bank  of  the  river  caused 
many  to  cross  over  to  the  south  side  and  set- 
tle on  the  bottoms  in  the  locality  of  Bonnot's 
Mill.  Here  a  number  of  huts  were  built  be- 
tween 1805  and  1810.  The  names  of  these 
pioneers  are  lost  to  history,  but  tradition 
is  that  they  were  a  jovial  lot,  devoting  much 
of  their  time  to  gayety,  dancing  being  one 
of  their  chief  pastimes,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes.  It  was  at 
this  village  that  a  Frenchman  named  La 
Plante,  who  had  been  the  pilot  for  Lewis  and 
Clark  some  of  the  way  on  their  journey  up 
the  Missouri,  settled  as  a  trader.  The  place 
was  known  only  as  the  "French  Village."  La 
Plante  later  cast  his  lot  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
took  unto  himself  one  of  their  number  for  a 
bride  and  she  bore  him  several  sons.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  he  tired  of  his 
squaw  wife,  returned  to  the  French  Village 
and  married  a  French  woman.  La  Plante  was 
noted  as  a  "medicine  man"  and  snake 
charmer,  and  many  stories  of  his  powers  have 
come  down  through  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers.  Among  the  later  residents  of  the  vil- 
lagfe  were  the  Graziers,  Vinsants,  De  Noyer 
and  Henos.  About  1820  Captain  A.  G.  Ben- 
nett opened  a  store  in  the  village.  Bennett 
was  one  of  the  early  "boot-leggers,"  and  was 
successful,  if  tradition  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  carrying  whisky  through  the  lines  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  In  this  village  the  first  re- 
ligious services  in  the  section  now  Osage 
County  were  held  by  Catholic  missionaries. 
The  last  remnants  of  the  village — the  first  in 
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the  county — ^were  swept  away  by  the  ever 
shifting  waters  of  the  Missouri  in  1844,  and 
people  then  living  at  the  place  took  up  their 
residence  at  Bonnot's  Mill  near  by.  The  first 
land  entries  were  made  during  the  French 
occupation  by  "St.  Germain,  alias  George 
Germain,"  and  John  Roberts.  The  earliest 
United  States  entries  were  made  November 
20,  1818,  by  Hugh  Heatherly  and  William 
Dodd,  who,  with  a  number  of  others,  all  Vir- 
ginians, some  years  previous  to  this,  had  set- 
tled in  the  country  silong  the  Gasconade  and 
its  branches.  Among  these  settlers  were  Rob- 
ert Shobe,  Isham  Talbot,  John  Eads,  Moses 
Welton,  Daniel  Shobe,  William  Laughlin, 
Augus  Langhom,  J.  M.  Morrow,  Samuel  Gib- 
son and  Lewis  Hall.  All  filed  on  land  in  the 
latter  part  of  1818,  and  in  the  following  few 
years  they  were  followed  by  a  number  of 
others.  The  influx  of  settlers  was  not  great 
until  after  1830,  when  they  began  to  flock  in 
fege  numbers,  the  greatest  immigration  be- 
ing between  1840  and  1850.  The  report  of  the 
assessor  of  Gasconade  County  in  1828,  of 
which  Osage  was  then  a  part,  gives  some  in- 
teresting figures  as  to  the  wealth  of  some  of 
the  early  settlers  in  what  is  now  Osage 
County.  Major  Moses  Welton,  who  settled 
near  the  site  of  Chamois  about  1819,  was  the 
wealthiest  man  on  the  list.  He  was  credited 
with  owning  1,884  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$4^00,  and  sixteen  slaves  vailued  at  $3,350. 
He  also  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  owner  of  a  watch.  H^nry  Hull,  who  lived 
near  him,  owned  thirteen  slaves  valued  at 
$3,100.  James  Parsons  and  Jesse  Evans 
were  the  two  next  men  in  wealth,  each  owning 
ten  slaves,  those  of  Parsons  valued  at  $2,000 
and  of  Evans  at  $3,000.  Sanford  Backus  built 
the  first  gristmill  in  the  Osage  County  terri- 
tory. It  was  located  on  his  farm  on  Brush 
Creek  and  was  run  by  horse  power.  Previous 
to  its  existence  corn  was  the  only  cereal 
grown.  Later  wheat  for  seed  was  brought 
from  Kentucky  and  considerable  attention 
given  to  its  cultivation.  The  early  settlers 
carried  on  farming  in  a  small  way,  hunting 
being  their  chief  occupation.  Later,  consid- 
erable business  was  done  in  the  way  of  lum- 
bering, pine  logs  in  rafts  being  floated  down 
the  Gasconade  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  to 
St.  Louis.  The  second  gristmill  in  the  county 
was  built  near  Westphalia  by  a  member  of 
the  German  colony,  named  Schiller.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  first  store  was  started 


at  French  Village  and  the  second  at  Lisle- 
town,  about  1831,  by  Benjamin  Lisle,  who 
made  an  effort  to  found  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maries.  Owing  to  the  founding  of 
.Westphalia,  Lisle's  town  was  not  a  success. 
The  first  post  office  was  at  Lisletown,  and 
the  second  was  on  Indian  (Smith's)  Creek^ 
with  Wyatt  Smith,  postmaster.  The  earliest 
election  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  held 
at  the  house  of  James  Brun,  in  1832,  when 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Osage  County 
was  Gibson  Township,  of  Gasconade  County. 
In  1833  a  large  colo^iy  of  Germans,  princi- 
pally from  Westphalia,  settled  along  the 
Maries  and  the  Little  Maries  Rivers.  They 
were  preceded  about  1825  by  a  few  of  their 
countrymen,  who  settled  in  the  region,  and, 
realizing  the  grand  opportunity,  induced  their 
friends  in  the  Old  Country  to  immigrate  to 
the  New.  This  colony  was  successful,  itis 
members  accumulating  wealth,  and  was  the 
fer^rtintietiP^f':  a  steady  settlement  of  the 
county  by  an  excellent  and  energeti<i  class 
of  Germans.  They  founded  the  town  of  West- 
phalia, which  became  their  headquarters. 
When  Gasconade  County  was  organized  in 
1821,  besides  much  other  territory,  it  in- 
cluded what  later  became  Osage  County.  The 
legislative  act  creating  Osage  County  was  ap- 
proved January  29,  1841.  The  limits  were 
defined  as  follows:  "All  that  territory  in- 
cluded within  the  County  of  Gasconade  and 
being  west  of  the  range  line  dividing  Ranges 
6  and  7,  is  hereby  created  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct county,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  County  of  Osage."  March  i, 
1855,  the  General  Assembly  defined  the  boun- 
dary between  Osage  and  Pulaski  Counties. 
The  name  "Osage,"  a  corruption  of  Oua 
Chage,  means  "the  strong,"  and  was  first  ap- 
plied by  French  explorers  to  a  nation  of 
Indians  that  occupied  the  Missouri  country  in 
early  times.  This  name  was  later  given  to  the 
river  so  called,  and  after  the  river  the  county 
was  named.  The  Legislature  appointed  Gus- 
tavus  A.  Parsons,  of  Cole  County ;  Matthew 
Walton,  of  Audrain  County,  and  Thomas 
Moseley,  of  Montgomery  County,  commis- 
sioners to  select  a  permanent  seat  of  justice. 
It  was  directed  that  until  a  seat  of  justice 
be  located,  the  circuit  and  county  courts  be 
held  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Robinson. 
The  first  board  of  county  justices  consisted 
of  Honorable  Raysden  Robinson,  presiding 
justice,  and  John  Chapman  and  Thomas  C. 
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Clark.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  March 
25,  1841,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Robinson, 
on  Loose  Creek,  in  Linn  Township,  which, 
along  with  other  townships,  was  defined  at 
the  meeting.  E.  Mcjilton  was  the  first  clerk, 
Zachariah  Isbell,  sheriff;  David  Hoofs,  Sr., 
assessor;  Seth  Pryor,  surveyor.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  buy  an  office  outfit  and  keep 
the  ofiice  in  his  own  house  at  Linn.  Later 
meetings  of  the  court,  pending  the  location 
of  the  county  seat,  were  held  at  the  house  of 
Elijah  White,  on  Swan  Creek,  and  at  the 
liouse  of  Adolphus  Mengese,  at  Cave  Spring, 
about  four  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Linn.  A 
•change  in  the  original  board  of  county  seat 
<x>mmissioners  was  made,  and  in  June,  1842, 
the  board,  consisting  of  G.  A.  Parsons,  of 
Cole  County ;  William  Coppedge,  of  Pulaski, 
and  E.  P.  Gaines,  of  Callaway,  met  at  the 
liouse  of  Adolphus  Mengese,  and  decided 
ttpon  the  tract  of  land  that  later  became  the 
site  of  Linnville,  later  contracted  to  Linn, 
named  in  honor  of  Honorable  Lewis  F.  Linn. 
The  land  was  donated  to  the  county  by  J. 
W.  Robinson.  In  August,  1843,  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  courthouse  were  received  and 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Burch  &  Young, 
of  Jefferson  City.  The  following  year  the 
1>uilding  was  completed.  It  was  of  brick,  two- 
story,  30x38  feet  and  cost  $3420.  In  1872 
another  courthouse  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $11,000.  November  15,  1880,  this 
building  burned  to  the  ground.  The  fireproof 
•vaults  saved  the  records  it  contained  from 
•destruction.  In  1881  the  third  courthouse 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000.  The 
£rst  jail  was  built  in  1844.  It  was  of  logs  and 
had  a  dirt  floor,  which  enabled  several  pris- 
oners to  make  their  escape  by  tunneling  un- 
der the  walls.  In  1858  a  two-story  stone 
building  was  erected  and  has  been  in  use  ever 
since.  A  county  poor  farm  was  established 
in  1853.  In  1896  a  fine  county  poorhouse 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,500.  The  first 
session  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  was 
beld  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Robinson,  Judge 
William  Scott  presiding  and  Eli  Mcjilton, 
-clerk.  The  members  of  the  first  grand  jury 
were :  Camm  Seay,  foreman ;  Peter  Vaughan, 
James  Daniel,  James  Ose,  George  Wilson, 
Henry  Woody,  Lemuel  Toler,  David  S. 
Woody,  Philip  J.  Smith,  John  W.  Alcock, 
John  Gibson,  William  Huber,  Harrison  Hol- 
loway,  Robert  Phelps,  Ballis  Laughlin,  Joseph 
Morrow,   James    Holton   and   Joseph    Hol- 


loway.   The  first  case  was  that  of  Jabez  B. 
Fisher  vs.  Elijah  White  and  W.  Huber  for 
debt.    The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  jury. 
The  first   indictment   was  returned  against 
Mark  Sullivan  "for  suffering  a  slave  to  retail 
spiritous   liquors."    The   first    murder    case 
came  before  the  court  in  1845,  the  **State  vs. 
Nancy    Shockley,"    and    was    ttoUe    pressed. 
While  at  different  times  persons  were  tried 
for  capital  offenses,  for  half  a  century  there 
was  no  case  of  legal  hanging  or  of  lynching 
-in  the  county,  and  few  from  the  county  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary.    Only  one  legal 
hanging  has  taken  place  in  the  county,  that 
of  Amiel  David,  in  February,  1897.    Among 
the  early  members  of  the  Osage  County  bar 
were  James  K.  Sheeley,  Peter  B.  McCord, 
August    Railey,    William    Reynolds,    J.    C. 
Burch,  Joseph  Mosby  and  George  W.  Hop- 
kins.   All  of  these  practiced  in  the  county 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.    James  K.  Sheeley 
was  the  first  lawyer  enrolled  in  the  county, 
he  being  admitted  to  practice  in  1841,  at  the 
house  of  Elijah  White,  by  Judge   William 
Scott.    The  Lazarist  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  the  first  to  conduct  religious 
services    in    the    territory    now    comprising 
Osage  County.    They  held  occasional  serv 
ices  in  the  houses  of  the  residents  of  the 
old  French  Village.   Later  the  Jesuits  looked 
after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.   Rev. 
Ferdinand  Helias  was  the  first  resident  priest 
of  the  county;  under  his  direction,  in  1837, 
a  log  church  was  built  at  Westphalia,  which  in 
1848  was  replaced  by  an  elegant  stone  struc- 
ture. As  early  as  1819  ministers  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal   Church   entered   the   Osage 
County  territory  and  conducted  services  at 
the  houses  of  members  of  that  denomination. 
"About  1827  the  Primitive  Baptists  and  Cum* 
berland  Presb)rterians  began  holding  meet- 
ings there.   The  first  church  buUt  was  near 
the   site  of  Rich   Fountain.    It  was  called 
"Woody's  Church"  and  was  the  first  building 
for  religfious  purposes  erected  in  what  is  now 
Osage  County.    About   1842   the  Christian 
denomination  established  itself  in  the  county. 
The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
was  established  about  1866,  and  in  June,  1868, 
Freedom  Church  in  Crawford  Township,  was 
organized.   The  early  French  settlers  in  the 
Osage  County  territory  bothered  themselves 
little  with  educational  affairs  and  supported 
no  schools.  The  first  school  established  vi^as 
a  private  one  on  the  Sanford  Backus  fami» 
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near  Rich  Fountain,  about  1824,  taught 
by  Burr  Harrison,  the  pioneer  teacher.  He 
had  about  a  dozen  pupils  who  paid  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  month  for  their  tuition.  The 
schoolhouse  was  a  small  log  structure  of  the 
most  primitive  kind  and  furnished  in  the 
commonest  way.  Laban  Hull  was  another  of 
the  early  pedagogies,  as  were  Wyatt  Smith 
and  Camm  Seay.  In  the  Catholic  settle- 
ments the  education  of  the  young  was  care- 
fully looked  after  by  the  priests,  who,  with 
the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  an  early 
date  established  schools.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county,  schools  were  opened  in 
different  settlements.  About  1843  the  Linn 
school  was  started  in  a  log  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  Judge 
Chesley  Glover  was  the  first  teacher.  A  few 
years  later  another  log  school  was  opened 
a  short  distance  south  of  Linn,  and  was 
taught  by  Judge  A.  J.  Seay.  These  two 
schools  were  the  nuclei  of  what  in  later  years 
became  the  Linn  high  school.  The  public 
school  system  delevoped  slowly  in  Osage 
County.  In  1858  there  were  forty-eight  dis- 
tricts, in  which  there  were  forty  schoolhouses 
and  only  thirty-four  teachers.  It  was  not 
until  after  1870  that  any  lively  interest  was 
taken  in  educational  matters.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
1897,  there  were  in  the  county  sixty-eight 
public  schools,  seventy-four  teachers,  4,8S3 
pupils,  and  the  permanent  school  fund 
amounted  to  $21,814.11.  During  the  Civil 
War  there  was  no  fighting  or  skirmishing  in 
the  county,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  single 
house  being  burned.  The  county  supplied 
soldiers  to  both  sides,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  991  voters  in  the  county  serving  on 
the  Federal  side.  The  noted  Twenty-sixth 
Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry  that  passed 
through  the  war,  losing  nearly  a  third  of  its 
members,  making  a  record  for  bravery  and 
faithfulness  that  will  never  tarnish,  was  re- 
cruited in  the  county.  At  no  time  did  the 
war  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  county,  and  when  peace  was  declared 
matters  moved  on  easily  and  quietly,  and 
there  remained  little  evidence  of  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  that  prevailed  in  other 
counties  of  the  State.  The  first  newspaper  of 
the  county  was  established  at  Linn  in  1866 
by  C.  W.  Crutzinger,  and  was  called  the 
"Osage  County  Advocate."  Two  years  later 
he  sold  it  to  Colonel  L.  Zevely,  who  re- 


christened  it  the  "Unterrified  Democrat/' 
The  press  of  the  county  was  represented  in 
1900  by  the  "Unterrified  Democrat"  and  the 
"Republican,"  published  at  Linn;  the  "En- 
terprise" at  Chamois,  and  the  "Volksblatt"  at 
Westphalia.  Osage  County  is  divided  into  six 
townships,  named  respectively:  Benton, 
Crawford,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Linn  and 
Washington.  The  assessed  value  of  real  es- 
tate in  the  cotmty  in  1897  was  $2,032,250; 
estimated  full  value,  $5,080,000;  personal 
property,  $475,650;  estimated  full  value, 
$950,000;  value  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $735,- 
400 ;  assessed  value  of  railroads  in  the  cotmty, 
$433>922*  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  has 
twenty-three  miles  of  road  passing  through 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  along  the  nortii- 
ern  boundary  line.  The  population  in  1900 
was  14,096. 

Osage  Indian99  Bobbery  by.— About 

1797  Henry  Fry,  an  American,  located  on 
land  on  Big  River,  now  in  St.  Francois 
County.  He  married  a  Miss  Baker,  member 
of  a  family  which  had  settled  in  the  country 
some  time  previously.  While  on  their  way 
to  Ste.  Genevieve  to  have  the  marriage  cere- 
mony performed,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  relatives  and  friends,  the  party  was  at- 
tacked by  a  roving  band  of  Osage  Indians 
near  Terre  Bleu  Creek.  To  save  their  lives 
they  were  compelled  to  give  the  Indians  about 
$1,500  worth  of  furs,  and  even  the  men  were 
robbed  of  the  clothes  they  wore.  The  party 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  following 
year  the  marriage  took  place.  Fry  lived  to 
the  age  of  115  years. 

Osage  River. — Next  to  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  Mis- 
souri rivers,  and  the  largest  of  all  rivers  lying 
mainly  in  the  State.  It  is  composed  of  the 
main  stream  rising  in  Franklin  County,  Kan- 
sas, and  known  there  as  the  Osage;  Grand 
River,  which  rises  in  Miami  County,  Kansas; 
the  Sac,  which  rises  in  Lawrence  County, 
Missouri,  and  the  Pomme  de  Terre,  which 
rises  in  Greene  County,  Missouri.  The  nuin 
stream,  after  leaving  Kansas,  flows  through 
Bates,  Vernon,  St.  Clair  and  Benton  Coun- 
ties ;  Grand  River  flows  through  Cass,  Bates, 
Henry  and  Benton  Counties;  the  Sac  flows 
north  through  Greene,  Cedar  and  St.  Qair; 
and  the  Pomme  de  Terre  flows  north  through 
Polk,  Hickory  and  Benton  Counties.  •  The 
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four  branches  which,  with  their  smaller  trib- 
utaries, abundantly  water  twenty  counties  of 
the  State  unite  and  form  the  great  Osage, 
which  flows  through  Camden,  Miller,  Cole 
and  Osage  Counties  to  the  Missouri,  twelve 
miles  below  Jefferson  City.  It  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  works  made  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  as  far  as  Warisaw,  200  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  region  through  which 
it  flows  abounds  in  oak,  walnut  and  sycamore, 
and  rafts  of  this  timber  are  constantly 
brought  out  for  manufacture.  The  river 
takes  its  name  from  the  powerful  tribe  of 
Osage  Indians  which  in  early  days  dwelt  on 
its  banks. 

Osagre  War. — During  the  winter  of 
1836-7  the  Osage  Indians  became  obnoxious 
to  the  settlers  of  Greene  County,  but  prob- 
ably with  little  reason.  The  complaints, 
however,  moved  Governor  Boggs  to  order 
Colonel  Charles  S.  Yancey,  commanding  the 
militia,  to  remove  them  beyond  the  State 
line.  Desiring  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
peacefully,  Colonel  Yancey,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Chesley  Cannefax  and  Captain  Henry 
Fulbright  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Flat 
Creek,  now  in  Stone  County,  where  they 
found  the  Indians  engaged  in  a  bear  hunt. 
Upon  being  hailed,  the  Indians  dispersed 
rapidly.  Following  on  to  the  camp.  Colonel 
Yancey  met  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Naw-paw- 
i-ter,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  mission. 
He  agreed  to  remove  his  tribe,  but  asked  de- 
lay until  the  return  of  fair  weather,  it  being 
intensely  cold  at  the  time  and  eighteen 
inches  of  snow  covering  the  ground.  To  this 
Colonel  Yancey  assented,  giving  written  per- 
mission. The  same  day  Colonel  Yancey  and 
party  met  another  band  of  Indians  who 
seemed  to  be  preparing  for  an  important 
mission;  one  of  the  braves  brandished  his 
weapons  and  made  insulting  gestures.  Re- 
turning home,  Colonel  Yancey  called  together 
loo  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Finley  Creek,  in  Christian  County, 
where  he  met  the  Indians,  more  numerous 
than  his  own  force,  some  armed  with  guns, 
but  most  of  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
Indians  retreated,  and  were  overtaken  the 
second  night  near  Finley  Creek,  west  of  the 
James  River.  They  were  summoned  to  de- 
liver up  their  arms,  and  at  first  refused ;  but 
after   a   parley   consented   that   their   guns 


should  be  made  unserviceable,  which  was 
accomplished  by  hammering  bullets  into  the 
barrels  and  removing  the  flints  from  the 
locks.  A  few  of  Colonel  Yancey's  men 
treated  some  of  the  Indian  women  badly,  and 
were  punished  severely  by  their  commander. 
The  Indians  then  marched  away  out  of  the 
State,  their  women  and  children  suffering  in- 
tensely from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
In  returning  home  Colonel  Yancey  was  over- 
taken by  an  Indian  chief,  who  pleaded  with 
him  to  return  and  attend  a  council;  but  he 
refused,  saying  he  had  no  power  to  treat,  but 
only  to  enforce  their  removal.  Meantime 
there  was  great  alarm  at  Springfield,  the  peo- 
ple being  fearful  of  a  general  war,  and  many 
prepared  to  remove  their  families  and  goods 
out  of  the  country. 

Osborne* — A  town  of  500  inhabitants,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Qinton  County,  and 
extending  over  into  DeKalb  County,  twenty- 
nine  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  on  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  was 
laid  out  by  that  company  in  1857,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Osborne, 
of  Waterville,  New  York.  The  first  house 
was  built  by  Colonel  Henry  Baker,  and  the 
first  shipment,  consisting  of  several  carloads 
of  cattle,  was  made  by  S.  C.  Duncan  in  1858. 
The  first  child  born  in  the  place  was  Nannie 
Harbor,  daughter  of  T.  B.  Harbor,  in  1858; 
the  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Jesse 
Bird,  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  in 
i860;  the  first  physician  was  Dr.  I.  B.  Garri- 
son, the  first  postmaster  was  T.  B.  Harbor, 
and  the  first  teacher  was  Miss  Sallie  Hitt. 
Besides  a  bank,  a  steam  flourmill  and  a 
number  of  business  houses,  there  are  in  the 
place  four  churches,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Southern  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyte- 
rian ;  and  a  lodge  of  Freemasons. 

Osborne,  George  L.,  educator,  was 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 18,  1835,  son  of  Abraham  and  Jane 
(Gregory)  Osborne;  died  in  Warrensburg, 
Missouri,  November  17,  1898.  He  was 
educated  in  the  country  schools  and  at 
Waynesburgh  ( Pennsylvania )  College, 
which  he  entered  in  1855.  During  his 
studies  he  taught  school  to  provide  the 
means  of  paying  for  his  education.  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  beginning  in  the  un- 
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graded  country  schools  and  working  his  way 
up  to  the  superintendcncy  of  the  city  schools 
at  Uniontown,  Bridgeport  and  Brownsville. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  what  is  now  the  Southwestern  State 
Normal  School  at  California,  Pennsylvania. 
From  1865  to  1868  he  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Macon,  Missouri,  and  from 
1871  to  1874  filled  a  similar  position  at  Louis- 
iana. In  1875  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  his  death, 
November  17,  1898.  In  1885  Central  Uni- 
versity, of  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  for  a 
time  regent  of  the  Kirksville  Normal  School, 
and  was  offered  the  presidency  of  this  school 
and  the  Missouri  Valley  College,  at  Marshall, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  from  its  founda- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
first  Institute  Conductors'  Training  School, 
established  under  the  "Wolfe  law;"  was  in- 
strumental in  making  a  normal  diploma  a 
State  certificate  to  teach;  succeeded,  almost 
alone,  in  establishing  a  uniform  course  of 
study  in  the  normal  schools  of  Missouri;  in 
1895  was  a  member  of  the  State  Text  Book 
Commission ;  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  which  he  served  as 
vice  president ;  and  had  been  president  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Fraternally  he 
was  for  many  years  a  Mason,  and  a  Sir 
Knight.  Though  reared  in  the  Methodist 
faith,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  denomination  after  coming 
to  Missouri,  and  for  a  long  time  officiated  as 
elder  in  that  church.  He  was  married,  No- 
vember 27,  1861,  to  Sarah  V.  Swisher,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  who  died  October  14, 
1895,  leaving  two  daughters.  Myrtle  and 
Lilian.  The  former,  who  is  teacher  of  Amer- 
ican  literature  in  the  Warrensburg  Normal 
School,  was  graduated  from  that  school  in 
1891,  and  from  Leland  Stanford  University 
as  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  1899.  Dr.  Osborne 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  the  West. 

Osceola. — The  county  seat  of  St.  Clair 
County,  on  the  Osage  River,  and  on  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Osceola  &  Southern  Railways, 
107  miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City.  Two 
railway  bridges    and    county  bridge,  all    of 
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iron,  span  the  stream.  The  water  supply  is 
derived  from  the  adjacent  stream,  and  is  dis- 
tributed by  a  private  water  company  operat- 
ing a  plant  established  in  1899  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  The  courthouse  is  a  two-story 
building  erected  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
In  November,  1900,  the  people  were  to  vote 
upon  a  proposition  to  expend  $25,000  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice.  A  public  school- 
house  was  built  in  1895;  at  a  cost  of  $6,000; 
it  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height.  A  colored 
school  is  also  maintained.  Six  teachers  in  all 
are  employed.  The  churches  are  Baptist, 
Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South,  and  Presbyterian,  and  col- 
ored Baptist  and  Methodist.  There  are 
numerous  fraternal  societies.  The  news- 
papers are  the  "Democrat"  and  the  "Repub- 
lican," representing  the  political  parties  for 
which  they  are  respectively  named.  The  only 
bank  is  that  of  the  Johnson-Lucas  Banking 
Co.,  capital  $25,000,  incorporated  in  1896. 
The  Kansas  City  Trust  Co.,  founded  in  1894, 
is  operated  by  the  same  persons  who  conduct 
the  banking  business.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  a  steam  roller  flourmill,  a 
sawmill,  a  cheese  factory,  a  fruit  cannery  and 
large  kilns  producing  a  superior  lime.  Ex- 
tensive quarries  ship  out  quantities  of  white 
sandstone  and  limestone,  and  a  variety  much 
used  for  fine  cement.  Three  crushers  are 
operated  in  producing  stone  for  railway  bal- 
last. From  50  to  100  men  are  engaged  in 
the  neighborhood  in  cutting  wood,  which  is 
brought  to  the  place  on  barges  drawn  by  a 
small  steamboat;  quantities  of  select  wood 
are  shipped  weekly  to  Kansas  City  for  use 
in  smoking  meats.  Osceola  was  settled  in 
1835  by  Philip  Crow  and  others,  among 
whom  was  Sanders  Nance.  Between  these 
two  occurred  a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  whereupon  Nance 
vacated,  and  the  first  house  and  store  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Crow,  who  associated 
himself  in  business  with  Richard  P.  Crutch- 
field,  and  the  firm  existed  for  several  years. 
In  1836  came  the  Cox  brothers.  Pleasant  M., 
Joseph  and  William,  and  the  two  first  named 
opened  the  second  store  in  the  place.  The 
same  year  Crow  established  a  ferry  across 
the  Osage;  in  1838  a  post  office  was  estab- 
lished, with  Crow  as  the  first  postmaster. 
James  Gardner  opened  a  log  tavern  in  1837 ; 
about  the  same  time  John  W.  Bridges 
opened  the  first  blacksmith  shop,  and  P.  M. 
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Cox  set  up  a  horse  sawmill.  The  first  frame 
house  was  built  in  1839.  James  Gardner  was 
the  first  school-teacher,  Dr.  Pleasant  M.  Cox 
the  first  physician,  Littleton  Lunsford  the 
first  minister,  and  Charles  P.  Bullock  the 
first  lawyer.  The  fir3t  white  child  born  in 
the  county  was  a  daughter  of  William  Cox, 
in  1837,  and  the  second  was  a  son  of  George 
M.  Cox.  The  first  newspaper  was  the 
'^Whig,"  begun  in  1848  by  P.  C.  Davis. 
Osceola  was  one  of  the  first  trading  posts 
established  in  the  interior  of  Missouri.  Be- 
ginning in  1844,  small  steamboats  ascended 
the  Osage  River  regularly  until  about  1861 ; 
while  Osceola  was  considered  the  head  of 
navigation,  under  favorable  conditions  their 
trips  were  extended  to  TaberviUe.  The  town 
became  the  shipping  point  for  eleven  of  the 
great  counties  in  that  portion  of  the  State, 
and  goods  were  taken  from  it  by  wagon  into 
Arkansas.  In  i860  the  population  was  about 
1,500,  with  a  rich  bank  and  numerous  whole- 
sale stores.  At  many  times  100  wagons 
were  in  at  one  time  to  obtain  supplies  for 
stores  at  various  distant  points.  This  trade 
disappeared  with  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  when  peace  returned  railways  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  the  old  conditions  were  not  to  be 
restored.  Until  1870  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  town  was  but  slow ;  the  next  decade,  how- 
ever, brought  material  development.  The  St. 
Clair  County  Bank  was  in  operation,  and  the 
Eclipse  Mills  were  built,  this  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  various  industrial  enterprises. 
Osceola  was  made  the  county  seat  in  1841 
(See  "St.  Clair  County")  and  the  town  was 
laid  out  upon  land  donated  by  Philip  Crow, 
Henry  W.  Crow,  Joseph  W.  Cox  and  Pleas- 
ant M.  Cox,  taking  its  name  from  that  of  an 
Indian  chief.  A  two-story  brick  courthouse 
was  erected  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000;  this 
was  destroyed  by  "Jim"  Lane  in  1861,  and  in 
1866  was  replaced  with  the  present  structure. 
A  brick  jail,  on  a  stone  foundation,  contain- 
ing residence  of  the  jailer,  was  afterward 
tuilt. 

The  town  was  disturbed  at  various  times 
during  the  border  difficulties  from  1858  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  In  Decem- 
ber, i860,  about  500  citizens  were  assembled 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  an  ex- 
pected attack  by  General  "Jim"  Lane,  who, 
however,  turned  back  after  reaching  Papins- 
ville.  September  23,  1861,  Lane  approached 
the  city,  with  a  force  estimated  at  1,500  men. 


with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Captain  John 
M.  Weidemeyer,  with  a  Confederate  company 
of  about  forty  men,  fired  upon  them  from 
the  brush.  Instead  of  following  Weidemeyer, 
Lane  pushed  on  into  the  town.  His  men 
exploded  a  bank  safe,  but  the  contents,  about 
$150,000,  had  been  sent  away  for  security. 
The  stores  were  plundered,  and  the  goods 
taken  away  in  wagons.  The  courthouse  was 
burned,  the  records  being  previously  loaded 
into  wagons  for  taking  away.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  afterward  recovered  on 
pa3rment  of  about  $500  to  those  who  knew  of 
the  place  of  their  concealment.  All  the  busi- 
ness houses  and  most  of  the  dwellings  were 
fired. 

Osceola  was  incorporated  by  the  county 
court  August  6,  1868,  and  became  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class  March  28,  1883.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  1,200. 

Osg^ood* — ^A  town  in  Sullivan  County,  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, eighteen  miles  west  of  Milan.  It  con- 
tains a  school,  a  churchy  flouring  mill,  bank 
and  five  stores.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
225. 

Osteopathy.— One  of  the  systems  of 
healing  and  curing  disease  without  the  use 
of  drugs  or  medicine.  The  word  "osteop- 
athy'* is  a  derivative  of  the  Greek  words, 
''osteon''  a  bone,  and  ''pathos"  suflFering. 
The  term  has  been  legalized  by  the  statutes 
of  Missouri  and  other  States  as  "A  system, 
method  or  science  of  healing."  Technically, 
osteopathy  is  based  upon  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
functions  of  the  body  organism.  The  essen- 
tial principles  of  osteopathy,  by  one  of  its 
leading  exponents,  are  set  forth  thus:  **(i) 
Health  is  natural,  disease  and  death  between 
the  time  of  birth  and  old  age  are  unnatural ; 
(2)  all  bodily  disorders  are  the  result  of  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  free  circulation  of  the 
vital  fluids  and  forces,  and  the  continuity  of 
nerve  force ;  (3)  the  impediments  in  the  way 
of  free  fluid  circulation  and  uninterrupted 
nerve  force  are  found  in  osseous  displace- 
ments, contracted  muscles,  ruptured  liga- 
ments, constricted  or  dilated  vessels, 
hjrpcrtrophied  tissue  substance  or  congested 
conditions  of  the  tissues ;  (4)  these  abnormal 
conditions  represent  not  only  the  change  in 
structure  or  function  on  the  part  of  particular 
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portions  of  the  organism,  but  also  produce 
physiological  disorganization  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body,  producing  an  irritable 
condition  either  of  overstimulation,  under- 
stimulation  or  inhibition  resulting  in  exces- 
sive activity,  partial  activity  or  inactivity  of 
the  vital  forces  and  processes;  (5)  in  the 
restoration  to  the  normal  the  main  purpose 
in  operative  manipulation  is  to  co-ordinate 
the  vital  forces,  to  restore  harmony  in  the 
vital  functions  and  thus  aid  nature  in  the 
elimination  and  checking  of  diseased  condi- 
tions. In  diagnosis  based  upon  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  and 
activities  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  the  condition  of  disturbance  is  traced 
to  its  primary  cause  through  or  by  the  aid 
of  symptoms  and  secondary  conditions;  in 
the  organic  regional  areas  of  the  spinal  cord, 
in  the  regional  plexuses  and  sympathetic 
ganglia,  secondary  organic  centers  are  local- 
ized in  dependence  upon  the  great  primary 
centers  of  vitality  and  vital  force  in  the  brain, 
the  manipulation  aiming  at  reaching  those 
centers  of  organic  activity,  trophic  action  and 
regional  control  that  are  affected  by  the  dis- 
harmony of  function,  the  modification  of 
structure  and  the  disorganization  of  the  vital 
forces,  to  restore  them  to  normal  activity. 
Osteopathic  manipulation  has  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  It  is  now  a  demon- 
strated system  of  healing.  It  gains  results 
because  it  uses  and  aids  nature.  All  nature 
is  pregnant  with  force  and  nature's  force  is 
the  most  remedial  because  it  is  natural.  The 
powers  of  the  body  are  all  self-restorative  to 
such  an  extent  that  what  is  necessary  is,  not 
massage  or  drug  medication  or  any  kind  of 
artificial  treatment,  but  simply  the  utilization 
of  what  lies  hiddien  in  the  laboratory  of  life." 
Osteopathy  is  radically  different  from  what 
is  commonly  known  as  "Massage,"  and  also 
from  the  "Swedish  Movement."  Massage  is 
simply  a  vigorous  rubbing,  and  general  pinch- 
ing and  kneading  of  the  tissues  with  the 
result  of  a  general  excitement  of  circulation. 
The  Swedish  movement  is  in  effect  the  same, 
only  is  applied  to  strengthen  certain  muscles 
and  parts  of  the  human  frame.  Osteopathic 
manipulation  is  directed  to  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  correcting  disordered  mechanism  as 
is  set  forth  in  the  foregoing.  The  science 
of  osteopathy  was  discovered  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Still,  a  regular  allopathic  physician,  who  re- 
sided at  Baldwin,  Kansas.    He,  by  accident. 


discovered  one  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
before  he  had  entered  into  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, by  experiencing  that  pressure  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  the  neck  relieved  headache 
and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  About  1874, 
after  a  series  of  experiments,  he  abandoned 
the  use  of  drugs  in  his  practice  and  gave  his 
entire  attention  to  osteopathy.  He  per- 
formed many  cures,  yet  found  little  encour- 
agement from  his  fellow  physicians,  who 
pronounced  his  "bone  doctoring"  a  humbug. 
He  eventually  left  Kansas  and  traveled  in 
Missouri,  winning  success  by  his  cures,  and 
gradually  overcoming  prejudices  against  his 
system  of  healing  disease.  Locating  at 
Kirksville,  his  fame  as  a  successful  curer  of 
disease  attracted  the  attention  of  regular 
practitioners  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  and 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  whom 
he  had  cured  he  was  induced  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  a  few  anxious  to  learn  his  system. 
Soon  demands  upon  him  from  the  many 
wanting  to  learn  caused  him  to  establish  the 
American  School  of  Osteopathy,  which  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  October  30,  1894.  Notwithstanding 
the  charter  as  a  college  and  the  authority  to 
issue  diplomas,  the  medical  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States  prohibited  the  practice  of  any 
system  of  medicine  other  than  the  recognized 
old  schools,  the  allopath,  homeopath  and 
eclectic,  and  thus  it  was  difficult  work  for  the 
graduates  in  osteopathy  to  succeed,  being 
confronted  on  all  sides  by  the  opposition  of 
the  "regulars"  of  the  old  schools.  The  first 
State  to  recognize  officially  the  School  of 
Osteopathy  was  Vermont,  by  legislative  act 
approved  November  24,  1896.  This  act  says : 
"It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  graduates  and  the 
holders  of  diplomas  from  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
a  regularly  chartered  school  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri,  to  practice  their  art  of  healing  in 
the  State  of  Vermont.^'  After  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Missouri  Legislature,  in 
1895,  a  bill  legalizing  the  practice  of  oste- 
opathy in  the  State  was  passed,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Stone.  On  March  4, 
1897,  another  bill  was  passed  and  approved, 
broad  in  its  provisions  and  giving  the  gradu- 
ates in  osteopathy  the  same  right  to  practice 
their  art  as  is  accorded  the  graduates  of  med- 
ical schools  of  other  systems.  Since  then  the 
art,  or  science,  of  osteopathy  has  been  legal- 
ized in  a  number  of  States,  including  North 
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Dakota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Illi- 
nois and  Tennessee.  In  Illinois  osteopaths 
are  required  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination 
by  a  board  of  "old  school"  physicians.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  law  in  that  State  more 
than  150  graduates  in  osteopathy  have  passed 
the  required  examination,  and  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  In  1898  there  was  or- 
ganized the  '^Associated  Colleges  of  Osteop- 
athy," to  advance  the  system,  to  regulate 
studies  and  general  practice  and  uphold  the 
ethics  of  the  profession,  and  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  the  system  of  osteopathy. 
This  organization  included  in  its  member- 
ship all  the  regular  osteopathic  schools  of 
America.  The  growth  of  osteopathy  has 
been  rapid,  and  it  has  its  followers  and  prac- 
titioners in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  in  British  America,  and  is  attracting 
much  attention  in  the  medical  circles  of  the 
"old  world."  Since  the  founding  at  Kirks- 
ville  of  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy, 
schools  which  are  recognized  as  regular  oste- 
opathic colleges  have  been  established  at 
Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Denver,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  and  Milwaukee.  Osteopathic 
literature  has  also  increased  at  a  wonderful 
ratio  in  comparison  with  the  publications  de- 
voted to  other  arts  and  sciences,  two  large 
magazines  or  reviews  being  published  at 
Kirksville,  the  home  of  osteopathy,  while 
other  magazines  devoted  to  the  science  are 
published  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee,  Wilkesbarre,  Memphis, 
Minneapolis,  Boston,  Chattanooga  and  Des 
Moines.  On  April  15,  1897,  the  American 
Osteopathic  Society  was  incorporated,  and 
at  the  present  time  (1906)  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  1,000. 

Osteopathy,  American  School  of. — 

An  educational  institution  located  at  Kirks- 
ville, Missouri,  for  the  instruction  of  students 
in  the  science  of  osteopathy.  It  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Taylor  Still,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  system  of  healing  which  he 
named  osteopathy,  and  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  October  30,  1894. 
The  object  of  the  school,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  its  charter,  is  "to  improve  the 
present  system  of  surgery,  obstetrics  and 
treatment  of  diseases  generally,  and  place  the 
same  on  a  more  rational  and  scientific  basis, 
and  to  impart  information  to  the  medical  pro- 
^ssion,  and  to  grant  and  confer  such  honors 


and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted  and  con- 
veyed by  reputable  medical  colleges ;  to  issue 
diplomas  in  testimony  of  the  same  to  all  stu- 
dents graduating  from  said  school,  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  with  the  signature  of 
each  member  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college."  The  first  board  of  trus- 
tees were  Dr.  A.  T.  Still,  Thomas  A.  Still, 
Harry  M.  Still,  Charles  E.  Still,  Herman  T. 
Still  and  Blanche  Still.  The  college  occupies 
an  extensive  building  costing  about  $i50,oc», 
pleasantly  located,  and  is  well  equipped 
with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  demon- 
strative purposes  in  anatomy,  histology,  mi- 
croscopy, chemistry,  physiology,  etc.  The 
school  is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  divided  into  four  terms  of  five  months 
each.  Since  the  school  was  opened  nearly 
800  students  have  been  granted  diplomas.  The 
freshman  class  in  September,  1899,  numbered 
225.  The  number  in  attendance  during  the 
1899-1900  terms  was  about  650,  representing 
every  State  in  the  Union,  different  parts  of 
British  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Hawaii.  In  connection  with  the  school,  in  a 
separate  building  especially  erected  for  the 
purpose,  is  the  A.  T.  Still  Infirmary,  afford- 
ing exceptional  clinical  opportunities. 

Osteopathy,  Associated  Colleges 

of. — An  organization  of  regular  colleges  of 
osteopathy,  formed  in  1898,  **for  the  advance- 
ment of  osteopathic  science,  to  regulate  the 
studies  in  the  recognized  schools  and  the 
practice  of  graduates,  to  uphold  the  ethics  of 
the  profession,  and  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard in  the  system  and  art  of  osteopathy." 

Ott,  Christian,  was  born  in  Niederlus- 
tadt,  Canton  Germersheim,  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
Germany,  April  20,  1822.  His  parents  were 
John  George  and  Marie  Barbara  (Sinn)  Ott, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Niederlustadt, 
the  birthplace  of  the  son,  and  for  many  years 
the  family  home.  In  1849,  the  sixtieth  year 
of  her  age,  the  mother  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic to  America,  but  while  coming  up  the 
Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans  she  died 
and  was  buried  on  the  river  shore.  Christian 
Ott  was  a  cabinet  maker  by  trade,  learning 
the  business  in  his  native  country.  Soon  after 
he  came  to  America,  in  1846,  he  was  employed 
for  three  years  with  Eberley,  of  St.  Louis,  a 
man  well  known  in  that  line  of  work.   In  the 
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fall  of  1849  Mr.  Ott  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  far  West.  He,  therefore,  started 
for  California,  and  passed  through  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  one  of  the  most  important 
outfitting  points  along  the  route.   Independ- 
ence,  her    location    and    possibilities    for    a 
promising   future,  attracted   him   with    such 
force  that  he  decided  to  remain  there,  and  the 
desire  to  hunt  for  gold  was  lost  in  a  determi- 
nation to  cast  his  lot  in  the  prosperous  west- 
ern Missouri  town.  He  engaged  with  Wallace 
&  McClanahan,  and  was  with  them  for  two 
years,  when  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
McClanahan.    The  firm  of  Wallace  &  Ott  was 
in  existence  until  1861,  when  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
tired.   Mr.  Ott  continued  the  business,  and 
under  the  ownership  of  his  son  it  is  still  in 
existence.  The  chair  factory  was  a  landmark 
of  Independence,  and  one  of  her  most  pros- 
perous institutions.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  was  only  dis- 
continued when  the  establishment  of  larger 
concerns  made  competition  too  strong  and 
profits   correspondingly   low.    In  the   early 
days  furniture  was  retailed  from  the  factory, 
which  was  located  on  Liberty  Street,  south 
of  the    Christmas-Sawyer   Bank.    He   also 
owned  a  store  near  the  Bank  of  Independ- 
ence.  In  1884  the  store  was  removed  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  and 
is  still  in  that  location,  under  the  capable 
management  of  his  son,  Henry  J.  Ott.  Chris- 
tion  Ott  was  a  member  of  the  Independence 
school  board  from  1870  until  1892,  and  the 
Ott  school,  which  is  one  of  the  best  struc- 
tures erected  for  educational  purposes  in  In- 
dependence   was  named  in  honor  of    him. 
During  the  Civil  War  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  Union.  He  never  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  political  affairs,  further  than  the  in- 
terest required  by  good  citizenship.   He  was 
generous,  a  liberal  thinker,  and  affiliated  with 
the  German  Lutheran  Church.   In  the  early 
days  he  was  an  active  Odd  Fellow.   Mr.  Ott 
was  married  in  1849  ^^  Miss  Louise  Mohr,  a 
native  of  Germany.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Mohr,  of  Daun,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Germany,  a  soldier  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  one  of  the  wounded  at  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
April  26,  1853.   Mrs.  Ott  died  in  1886.   She 
was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living:  Miss  Rose  Ott,  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  Henry  J.  Ott,  of  the  same  city ;  Dr. 
Lambert  Ott,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 


Christian,  Jr.,  of  Independence;  Mrs.  A*  J. 
Bundschu,  of  Independence;  Albert  M.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Jackson  County,  Mis* 
souri,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Bacon,  of  Maryville, 
Missouri.  The  father  of  this  good  family 
died  August  30,  1892,  lamented  and  most 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  retiring  disposition,  fond  of  his 
home  and  family,  and  a  model  husband  and 
father.  Especially  striking  was  his  desire 
to  place  his  children  among  the  model  men 
and  women  of  the  day  by  instilling  into  their 
minds  the  lessons  of  industry,  thrift  and  fru- 
gality, combined  with  the  elevating  influences 
of  education.  A  good  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings was  expended  in  educating  his  children. 
So  liberal  was  he  in  this  direction  that  wheit 
a  child  asked  for  a  stipulated  sum  for  scholas- 
tic use,  he  quickly  sent  double  the  amount, 
ending  his  letter  with  this  affectionate  advice : 
"Always  choose  the  highest  and  best  asso- 
ciates obtainable." 

Henry  J.  Ott  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  a  business  college.  In 
1882  he  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  furni- 
ture business,  prior  to  that  time  having  spent 
seven  years  in  the  dry  goods  business  with  J. . 
May  &  Sons,  of  Independence.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  C.  Ott  & 
Son,  which  was  in  existence  until  the  death 
of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  in  1892. 
Since  that  time  the  son  has  conducted  the 
large  establishment  with  abundant  success, 
and  it  is  considered  the  leading  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  Independence.  Undertaking 
has  always  been  an  important  feature  of  the 
business,  and  H.  J.  Ott  is  a  professional  in 
this  line,  holding  a  State  certificate  as  an  em- 
balmer.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat.  The 
only  public  position  ever  held  by  him  was  that 
of  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention  of 
Jackson  County  in  1899.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  has  been  a  deacon  in  that  organi- 
zation for  several  years.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  in  McDonald  Lodge,  No.  324,  in  1891, 
and  is  a  member  of  Independence  Ro3ral  Arch 
Chapter,  and  of  Palestine  Commandery  No. 
17,  K.  T.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  of  the  order 
of  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  was 
married  November  14,  1882,  to  Miss  Susan 
Elizabeth  Shelton,  daughter  of  James  T.  Shel- 
ton,  of  Danville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Ott  is  a 
progressive  business  man,  a  loyal  citizen,  and 
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a  man  looked  up  to  as  one  worthy  of  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  and  the  confidence  of  the 
business  world. 

Otterville. — A  town  in  Cooper  County, 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  twenty-six 
miles  southwest  of  Boonville.  It  has  six 
churches,  public  school,-  a  select  school,  the 
Otterville  "Mail"  newspaper.  Democratic, 
and  a  number  of  business  houses.  Lead 
abounds  in  the  vicinity.  In  1890  the  popu- 
lation was  439.  Six  miles  north  of  Otterville 
is  the  site  of  the  extinct  town  of  New  Leb- 
anon, settled  in  1819,  by  Kentuckians,  among 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Finis  Ewing,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  town  was  abandoned  and  many 
of  its  inhabitants  removed  in  1837  and  laid 
out  the  town  of  Elkton,  which  in  1857  was  in- 
corporated as  Otterville. 

Ousting  Ordinance.— An  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  State  convention  which  met 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  in  Jan- 
uary of  1865.  This  ordinance,  which  was  not 
incorporated  into  the  constitution,  provided 
for  a  vacating  of  certain  civil  offices  in  the 
State,  to  the  number  of  more  than  800  in  all. 
Under  this  ordinance  the  three  supreme 
judges,  twenty  circuit  judges,  114  circuit 
clerks,  114  sheriffs,  114  attorneys,  and  342 
county  justices  in  the  State  outside  of  St. 
Louis,  were  ordered  to  vacate  the  offices 
which  they  then  held.  In  St.  Louis  County, 
seven  county  justices,  three  circuit  court 
judges,  one  land  court  judge,  one  law  com- 
missioner, one  criminal  court  judge  and  one 
judge  of  the  probate  court  vacated  their  of- 
fices. There  were  also  vacated  the  offices  of 
clerk  of  the  county  court,  clerk  of  the  criminal 
court,  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  court,  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court,  clerk  of  the  land  court, 
sheriff,  recorder,  circuit  attorney  and  assist- 
ant circuit  attorney. 

Ontten,  Warren  Bell,  physician,  was 
born  December  3,  1844,  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  educated  at  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College  and  City  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  then  studied  medicine,  graduating 
from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1866. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  from  the  medical 
school  he  was  made  prosector  to  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  Humboldt  Medical  College,  and 
in  1867  became  assistant  demonstrator  in  St. 


Louis  Medical  College.  He  was  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  military  service  at  St. 
Louis,  detailed  to  attend  troops  suffering 
from  cholera,  and  acting  in  that  capacity  until 
December  of  1866.  He  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1869.  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  supervising  surgeon  for  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  and  established  in  1881 
a  line  of  hospitals  on  that  rail- 
way. In  1884  he  was  appointed 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
road  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  east,  and  es- 
tablished hospitals  at  Springfield  and  Dan- 
ville, Illinois.  He  was  made  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  in  1885,  and 
rebuilt  the  Fort  Worth  Hospital,  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  also  established  hospitals 
at  Marshall  and  Palestine,  Texas.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  railway 
hospital  system  of  the  middle  West,  as  he 
was  the  first  surgeon  to  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  such  hospitals  in  this  region,  and  he 
established  the  second  railway  hospital  in  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  Missouri. 
Since  he  became  connected  with  the  medical 
department  of  Western  railway  service,  he 
has  established  nine  hospitals  in  all,  at  which 
have  been  treated  over  40,000  surgical  cases 
and  nearly  300,000  medical  cases.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery,  and  also  dean  of  the 
Beaumont  Hospital  College.  He  has  also 
contributed  much  to  the  literature  of  his 
profession.  He  married,  in  1877,  Miss  Mary 
F.  Burnet,  of  St.  Louis  County. 

Overall,  John  Henry 9 lawyer,  was  bom 
March  26,  1845,  in  St.  Charles  County,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  Major  Wilson  L.  and  Eliza  A. 
(Williams)  Overall.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  came  to  Missouri  in  his  young 
manhood,  and  in  territorial  days  joined  the 
forces  which  went  out  from  Missouri  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  War  of  1812.  His  mother, 
who  died  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1880,  was 
a  woman  of  brilliant  talents,  and  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  in  Amer- 
ica to  become  a  newspaper  editor.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1865,  John  H.  Overall  came  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  read  law,  and  was  afterward  gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Return- 
ing to   St.   Louis,   he   spent   four   months 
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studying-  court  procedure  and  fitting  himself 
for  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  opened  an  office  in 
Macon  City,  Missouri,  and  less  than  a  year 
later  was  elected  circuit  attorney  of  the  Sec- 
ond Judicial  District  of  Missouri.  In  1872 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  dean  of 
the  law  department  of  the  State  University 
at  Columbia.  After  organizing  the  law  school, 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  In  1874 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  succeeded  Fidelio 
C.  Sharp  as  a  partner  of  the  late  Colonel 
James  O.  Broadhead.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1878,  and  Mr.  Overall  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Overall  &  Judson. 
Later  he  was  for  five  years  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hough,  Overall  &  Judson,  and  since 
then  has  practiced  without  partners.  In  1889 
Governor  David  R.  Francis  appointed  him 
vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners, and  he  was  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  that  board  during  Governor  Fran- 
cis' administration,  his  colleagues  being 
Charles  H.  Turner,  George  H.  Small  and 
David  W.  Caruth.  Mr.  Overall  married,  in 
1874,  Miss  Mary  Rollins,  daughter  of  Major 
James  S.  Rollins,  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  and 
the  children  born  to  them  have  been  Flor- 
ence, John,  Adele  and  Sidney  Overall. 

Overland  Mail. — ^The  overland  mail 
was  a  mail  carried  by  stage  across  the  plains 
and  Rocky  Mountains  between  what  was  then 
the  Westerp  frontier  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Western  frontier  was  the  western  border 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Almost  within 
sight  of  this  line  buffalo  grazed,  and  a  little 
beyond  were  the  villages  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  sometimes  hostile.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  in  1848  had  attracted  a  con- 
siderable population  to  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
developed  a  constant  intercourse  overland — 
emigrant  trains  and  freighting  trains,  drawn 
by  oxen,  with  detachments  of  United  States 
tfoc^s  moving,  frequently,  for  the  protection 
of  the  trains,  or  on  service  between  the  forts 
established  here  and  there  along  the  most 
traveled  routes.  But  it  took  a  train  from  four 
to  six  months  to  reach  California  from  St. 
Joseph  or  Independence,  at  that  time  the  fa- 
vorite starting  points,  and,  of  course,  no  mails 
were  sent  by  this  slow  process.  The  mail 
service  between  "the  States"  and  the  Pacific 
coast  was  through  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  across  that 


isthmus,  and  thence  up  the  coast  by  steamer 
to  San  Francisco.  After  a  time  it  was  felt 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  method  of 
intercourse  between  different  sections  of  the 
country  than  by  this  route,  which  led  through 
a  foreign  land,  and  therefore,  in  1858,  the 
government  established  the  first  overland 
mail  through  the  agency  of  John  Butterfield. 
Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  and  San  Francisco, 
California,  were  the  two  points  between 
which  it  was  conducted ;  but  it  was  continued 
from  Fort  Smith  up  through  southwest  Mis- 
souri to  Tipton,  at  that  time  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  from  Tipton  the  mail  was  brought  by  that 
road  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  the  real  distrib- 
uting point.  The  first  stage  carrying  the 
mail  left  San  Francisco  September  16,  1858, 
and  the  mail  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  loth  of 
October  following,  the  trip  being  made  in 
twenty-four  days,  twenty  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes.  The  route  was  what  was,  at 
that  time,  called  the  Southern  route,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  462  miles,  in 
eighty  hours;  thence  to  Fort  Yuma,  282 
miles,  in  seventy-two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes ;  thence  to  Tucson,  280  miles,  in  seventy- 
one  hours  twenty  minutes ;  thence  to  Frank- 
lin, 360  miles,  in  eighty-two  hours ;  thence  to 
Colbert's  Ferry,  on  Red  River,  282J4  miles, 
in  sixty-five  hours  twenty-five  minutes; 
thence  to  Fort  Smith,  192  miles,  in  thirty- 
eight  hours;  thence  to  Tipton,  3i8j/$  miles, 
in  forty-eight  hours  fifty-five  minutes ;  thence 
to  St.  Louis,  160  miles,  in  eleven  hours  forty 
minutes,  the  entire  distance  being  2,765  miles. 
The  time  consumed  in  the  journey,  nearly 
twenty-five  days,  seems  long,  measured  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  same  distance  is  traversed 
in  this  day  by  railroad ;  but  it  was  considered 
something  of  a  feat  in  1858.  Butterfield,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  inaugurat- 
ing the  enterprise,  met  the  first  mail  at  the 
end  of  the  overland  route  proper  and  came 
in  with.it  over  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 
At  the  Pacific  depot  he  was  met  by  a  large 
delegation  of  prominent  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
and,  ^fter  responding  to  an  address  of  wel- 
come delivered  by  Honorable  John  F.  Darby, 
was  escorted  to  the  post  office,  where  a  cere- 
monious delivery  was  made  of  the  first  mail 
carried  overiand  from  California  to  the 
East.  As  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  extended 
west,  the  distance  and  time  were  gradually 
shortened,  and  the  overland  mail  did  good 
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service  for  several  years.  When  the  Pacific 
Railroads  were  commenced  from  Kansas 
City,  Omaha  and  Sioux  City,  on  this  side,  and 
at  San  Francisco  on  the  other,  every  com- 
pleted section  of  these  roads  diminished  the 
importance  of  the  mail,  and  when  the  last  rail 
wsls  laid  on  the  Union  Pacific,  giving  un- 
broken conection  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  it  passed  out  of  existence  and 
became  a  mere  recollection. 

Overstolz,  Henry  Clemens,  who 

achieved  distinction  as  mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
and  also  as  a  man  of  affairs,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Mimster,  Province  of  Westpha- 
lia, Prussia,  July  4,  1822,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  November  29,  1887.  He  was  liber- 
ally educated  before  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. In  1846  he  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and 
opened  a  general  merchandising  establish- 
ment. He  was  phenomenally  successful,  and 
retired  in  1853  to  become  interested  in  vari- 
ous lumber  enterprises.  In  1867  he  retired 
with  a  handsome  fortune,  and  thereafter  until 
his  death  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  banking  and  insurance  interests  of  the 
city.  His  public  life  began  in  1847,  in  which 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  He  retained  his  membership  of  that 
body  until  1853,  when  he  was  elected  comp- 
troller of  the  city.  He  was  re-elected  to  that 
office  the  following  year,  and  received  a  third 
nomination,  but  was  defeated  as  a  result  of 
the  "Know-Nothing"  movement.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  was  the  first  Ger- 
man ever  elected  to  a  city  office  in  St.  Louis, 
and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  he  was  also  the  first  German  to 
be  elevated  to  a  State  office  in  Missouri.  He 
was  again  elected  to  the  city  council  in  1871, 
in  1872  and  in  1873,  when  he  became  its  pre- 
siding officer.  In  1875  ^^  became  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  mayor,  and  his  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Barret,  was  declared  elected.  Mr. 
Overstolz  contested  the  election,  and,  after 
an  exciting  leg^l  controversy,  which  lasted 
nearly  a  year,  he  established  his  title^  and 
was  inaugurated  February  9,  1876.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  under  the  provisions  of  t!ic 
new  charter,  which  fixed  the  term  of  the 
mayor  at  four  years.  He  was  mayor  during 
the  great  railroad  strike  of  1877,  and  acted 
with  prudence  and  determination.  He  had 
a  large  and  carefully  selected  library,  and  he 


had  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art.  He  married  Miss  Philippine 
Espenschied,  daughter  of  an  old  and  promi- 
nent citizen  of  St.  Louis,  who  married,  some 
years  after  his  death,  Dr.  Otto  E.  Forster. 

Oweny  F«  B*,  educator,  was  born  in  1875, 
near  Clinton,  Missouri,  son  of  Judge  B.  L. 
Owen.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools.  He  then  completed  a  course  of 
study  at  Qinton  Academy,  and  later  was 
graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Kirksville.  He  also  did  special  work  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  first  taught  school  in  a  ru- 
ral district  in  the  southern  part  of  Henry 
County,  and  then  obtained  a  position  in  the 
Qinton  High  School.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  made  principal  of  this  school,  and  in  1897 
was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Cal- 
ifornia, Missouri.  He  remained  at  Califor- 
nia until  1899,  when  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Clinton,  his  old 
home.  There  he  has  gained  well  merited 
distinction  as  the  head  of  the  school  system 
of  the  city  and  as  a  competent  and  faithful 
instructor. 

Owens'  Station* — The  name  by  which 
the  present  town  of  Bridgeton,  St.  Louis 
County,  was  known  prior  to  its  incorpora- 
tion, in  1843.  It  was  so  called  because  an 
early  fort  erected  there  for  protection  against 
the  Indians  was  commanded  by  one  William 
Owens. 

OwensvlUe. — A  hamlet  in  Gasconade 
County,  thirty  miles  south  of  Hermann.  It 
has  a  public  and  high  school,  two  churches, 
a  flouring  mill  and  two  general  stores.  Popu- 
lation (estimated),  1899,  200. 

Ozark.— The  county  seat  of  Christian 
County,  on  the  Chadwick  branch  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  twenty-one 
miles  south  of  Spring^eld.  It  occupies  high 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ozark  rang^, 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Elk  Valley.  It  has 
a  fine  system  of  water  works,  supplied  from 
an  immense  spring  of  cold  water  issuing  from 
the  base  of  a  great  limestone  bluflF.  It  has 
a  public  high  school,  Baptist,  Christian, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  an 
operahouse,   a   Republican    newspaper,    the 
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'^Christian  County  Republican,"  and  two 
banks.  There  are  two  roller  flourmills  and 
a  large  fruit  cannery.  A  harvest  home  picnic 
and  fair  is  held  annually,  and  affords  ex- 
cellent displays  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
county.  In  1900  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  1,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  numer- 
ous small  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  caves 
abounding  in  onyx.  Ozark  was  platted  in 
1843  by  J.  C.  and  A.  N.  Farmer.  In  1855 
the  population  of  the  town  was  100,  yet  it 
supported  an  excellent  academy,  named  the 
Ozark  High  School,  which  was  attended  by 
students  from  several  distant  counties.  It 
became  the  county  seat  of  Christian  County 
in  1859.  (See  "Christian  County.")  It  is  a 
city  of  the  fourth  class. 

Ozark  College.— A  collegiate  institution 
at  Greenfield,  Dade  County.  Ozark  Semi- 
nary was  founded  with  Professor  W.  J.  Haw- 
kins as  principal.  At  the  time  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  a  suitable  building, 
Ozark  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  being  desirous  of  establish- 
ing an  institution  of  learning  within  its  ter- 
ritory, appointed  a  board  of  commissioners 
consisting  of  R.  L.  Vannice,  J.  B.  Ely,  W.  W. 
Brannin,  G.  W.  Rinker  and  B.  C.  Pemberton 
to  consider  propositions  from  places  inviting 
its  location.  The  three  first  named  were 
clergymen.  The  presbytery,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  upon  the  report  of  this  board,  de- 
ckled to  locate  their  institution  at  Greenfield, 
and  constituted  a  board  of  trustees  composed 
of  the  persons  before  named,  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  members:  The  Rev.  G.  W. 
Brown,  J.  W.  Howard,  John  A.  Ready,  L.  W. 
Shafer,  T.  E.  Bell,  A.  C.  Davis,  L.  M.  Mur- 
phy and  J.  E.  Garrett.  Mr.  Garrett,  as  finan- 
cial agent,  collected  a  building  fund,  and  a 
convenient  two-story  brick  building  was 
erected  upon  a  beautiful  campus,  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000.  A  charter  was  procured,  and  in 
1881  it  was  opened  as  Ozark  College, 
•under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Vannice. 

Oaark  County.— One  of  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  a  little  west  of  the  center 
from  east  to  west,  and  boimded  on  the  north 
by  Douglas,  east  by  Howell,  south  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  west  by  Taney 
County;    area,  481,000  acres.     The  surface 


is  uneven.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  cen- 
tral part  and  broken  and  hilly  in  the  east- 
ern and  western  sections.  Along  the  streams 
the  bottom  lands  are  rich,  and  productive  of 
large  crops.  The  valleys  average  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and 
constitute  the  choicest  agricultural  lands. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  country  is 
densely  wooded  with  the  different  kinds  of 
oak  and  hickory,  walnut,  cedar,  sugar  ma- 
ple, ash  and  yellow  pine.  Much  of  the  forest 
land  is  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes,  as 
the  soil  is  excellent  for  wheat  growing  and 
fruits.  The  country  is  well  watered.  The 
chief  streams  are  Big  North  Fork  and  Bry- 
an's Fork  of  White  River,  Pine,  Cane  and 
Lick  Creeks,  in  the  eastern  part,  and  Little 
Fork  of  White  River  and  its  numerous  trib- 
utaries in  the  western  part.  The  principal 
branches  of  this  stream  are  Spring,  North 
Fork  of  Spring,  North  Fork  of  White,  Tur- 
key, Little,  Otter  and  Pond  Creeks.  These 
streams  are  clear  as  crystal,  well  stocked  with 
gamey  fish,  and  afford  excellent  water  power. 
Numerous  large  springs  abound  throughout 
the  county.  Lead,  zinc  and  iron  ores  are 
found  in  the  central  part,  but  not  until  re* 
cently  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources,  which  bear  evi- 
dence of  being  considerable.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  this  is  the  lack  of  cheap  means 
of  transportation,  the  county  having  no  rail- 
roads. For  the  same  reason  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  has  been  retarded,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  other  industries. 
Stock-raising  and  fruit-growing  are  the  most 
profitable  pursuits.  Cotton,  tobacco  and  the 
principal  cereals  and  vegetables  are  grown 
successfully.  Besides  these  products,  which 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exports, 
the  county  ships  honey,  beeswax,  wool,  poul- 
try, eggs,  game,  tallow,  hides,  furs,  lumber, 
piling  and  railroad  ties.  Less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  under  cuhivation,  and  in 
1898  there  were  still  110,000  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  open  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  laws.  Ozark  County  was  created 
by  legislative  act  approved  January  29,  1841. 
Its  boundaries  were  defined :  "Beginning  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Taney  County, 
thence  east  with  the  State  line  to  a  point 
where  the  same  crosses  the  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  of  Bennett's  Bayou,  Spring, 
Eleven  Point  and  Current  River;   thence  in 
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a  northwardly  direction  along  said  ridge  to 
the  range  line  dividing  Ranges  9  and  10; 
thence  with  said  range  line  north  to  the 
township  line  dividing  Townships  2^  and  28 ; 
thence  west  with  said  township  line  to  the 
range  line  dividing  Ranges  16  and  17;  thence 
south  with  said  range  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning."  As  defined  the  county,  when 
organized,  included  the  greater  part  of  How- 
ell and  much  of  Douglas  County.  It  was 
reduced  to  its  present  limits  when  these  two 
counties  were  organized,  in  1857.  February 
22,  1843,  the  name  of  the  county  was  changed 
to  Decatur,  and  March  24,  1845,  the  name 
Ozark  was  regiven  to  it.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice were  James  Arnold,  of  Greene  County; 
John  Wray,  Jr.,  and  William  Phebus,  of 
Taney,  and  by  the  creative  act  they  were 
directed  to  locate  the  county  buildings  with- 
in five  miles  of  the  center  of  the  county,  and 
it  was  provided  that  until  a  permanent  seat 
of  justice  be  fixed  the  county  court  and  cir- 
cuit courts  meet  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
William  Holt.  The  first  courthouse  was 
built  a  few  years  later  at  the  present  site 
of  Gainesville.  During  the  Civil  War  guer- 
rillas and  bands  of  roving  outlaws  infested 
the  county,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  population  left  it  and  sought  refuge  in 
more  thickly  populated  sections.  The  growth 
of  th^  county  was  slow.  In  1850  it  had  a 
population  of  2,294;  in  i860,  2,447;  1870, 
3,363;  1880,  5,618,  and  in  1890,  9,795.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  only  a  few  hundred  peo- 
ple resided  in  the  county,  but  when  quiet 
was .  restored  a  healthy  immigration  set  in, 
which  has  continued  since  then.  In  1874  a 
new  courthouse  was  built  at  Gainesville, 
which  did  not  assume  the  form  of  a  town 
imtil  1872,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village.  Ozark  is  one  of  the  counties  of 
Missouri  that  promise  to  advance  rapidly 
as  soon  as  railroads  open  a  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  resources.  The  county 
is  divided  into  six  townships,  named,  respec- 
tively. Bayou,  Bridges,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Marion  and  Richland.  Gainesville  is  the 
only  incorporated  village  in  the  county.  The 
assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the 
county  in  1898  was  $1,080,021;  estimated 
full  value,  $1,543,398.  The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  county  in  1898,  72 ;  number 


of  teachers,  80;  school  population,  4,971; 
amount  of  general  school  fund,  $5406.25. 
The  population  in  1900  was  12,145. 

Ozarks. — ^The  name  given  to  the  range 
of  hills,  or  mountains,  which  distinguishes 
the  topography  of  southern    Missouri  and 
Northern  Arkansas.    This  range  is  said  to 
be  an  extension  and  outbreaking  of  the  ridge 
which,   starting  from   Long's   Peak,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  passes  east  through  Kan- 
sas, entering  Missouri  in  Jasper  County  and, 
crossing  the  State,  enters  Illinois  at  Grand 
Tower,  and  crossing  that  State,  enters  Ken- 
tucky opposite  Golconda,  and  finally  merges 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.     In  Kansas 
the  ridge  divides,  the  northern  branch  enter- 
ing Missouri  in  Cass  County,  and  shortly 
afterward    disappearing    among    the    head 
waters  of  Lamine  River,  while  the  southern 
branch  breaks  out  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
into  the  Ozark  range,  which,  with  the  ridges 
that  depart  from  it,  affects  nearly  the  whole 
of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  River.    It 
divides  the  waters  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
the  Sac,  Pomme  de  Terre,  Niangua,  Gascon- 
ade, Meramec  and  Big  Rivers  flowing  into 
the    Missouri,  while  the  James    Fork,   Big 
Beaver,  Bryant's  Fork,  Point,  Current  and 
Black  find  their  way  to  the  south  into  the 
White,  and,  through  it,  into  the  MississippL 
The  highest  elevation  of  the  Ozark  range 
above  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  is  1,500 
feet,  which  is  attained    in  Greene  County. 
But  this  is  exceptional;    the  height  of  the 
range  is  not  usually  greater  than  500  to  900 
feet,  and  then  so  gradual  as  seldom  to  pos- 
sess the  features  of  a  mountain.     In   the 
eastern  part  of  southern  Missouri,  particu- 
larly in  Iron  County,  the  ridges  are  narrow, 
irregular  and  precipitous,  frequently  taking 
the  form  of  isolated  hills  from  400  to  500 
feet  in  height;   but  from  Jasper  County,  in 
the  west,  for  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
across  the  State  the  Ozarks  are  a  series  of 
high  tablelands,  showing  few  of  the  features 
of   mountains.     The    entire    Ozark    region 
abounds  in  springs  and  rippling  streams  of 
crystal  water,  and  in  the  more  rugged  dis- 
tricts are    sheltered,  fertile    valleys,  where 
fruits  of  the  finest  flavor  and  color  abound. 
Ozarks  is  not  an  Indian  word,  but  two  French 
words,  aux  arcs,  anglicized. 
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Pacific. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Franklin  County,  on  the  Meramec  River,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railways,  thirty- 
four  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  origi- 
nally platted  as  the  town  of  Franklin,  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Inks,  in  1852.  In  1859  ^^^  name 
was  changed  to  Pacific  by  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Its  business  interests  include 
a  bank,  flourmill,  a  large  canning  factory,  an 
elevator,  tripoli  factory  and  bottling  works, 
and  it  is  an  extensive  shipping  point  for  glass 
sand,  fire-brick  clay,  lumber  and  live  stock. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  electric  lighting 
system,  and  telephone  connection  with  St. 
Louis  and  intermediate  points.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  bridge  and  building  depart- 
ment has  its  headquarters  in  the  city.  There 
are  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  colored  Baptist  Churches, 
a  graded  public  school,  the  building  for  which 
cost  $8,000,  a  school  for  colored  children, 
and  a  Catholic  school.  The  "Transcript"  is 
a  newspaper,  published  by  Collins  Qose.  In 
1890  the  population  was  1,184;  1899  (esti- 
mated), 1,500. 

Pacific  Railway. — See  "Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railway." 

Packing  Interests  of  Kansas  City. 

See  "Manufactures  of  Kansas  City;*'    also 
"Stock  Yards  of  Kansas  City." 

Page,  Daniel  D.,  at  one  time  mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  was  born  March  5,  1790,  in  York 
County,  Maine,  and  died  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  April  29,  1869.  He  received  a  plain  edu- 
cation, and  was  trained  to  the  business  of 
merchandising.  In  1818  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  began  his  career  as  a  grocery  mer- 
chant and  baker.  He  took  a  prominent  in- 
terest in  local  public  affairs,  and  in  1829  was 
elected  second  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  succeeding 
Dr.  William  Carr  Lane.  In  1833  he  built  and 
put  into  operation  the  first  steam  flouring 
mill  established  in  the  city.  In  1848,  in  com- 
pany with  Henry  D.  Bacon,  he  established 
the  banking  house  of  Page  &  Bacon.    He 


was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Boat-^ 
men's  Saving  Institution,  and  also  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  the  banking  house,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  aided  largely  in  bring- 
ing about  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad.  He  is  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  men  who  have  lived  in  St. 
Louis. 

Pain  Court.— The  early  inhabitants  of 
St.  Louis  called  Carondelet  "Vide  Poche'*— - 
"Empty  Pocket" — ^referring  to  the  poverty  or 
its  first  settlers.  Carondelet  retorted  by  call- 
ing  St.  Louis  "Pain  Court" — ^without  bread — 
for  which  they  found  justification  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  French  settlers  in  St.  Louis' 
were  traders  and  trappers,  who  did  not  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  supply 
the  local  demand,  a  frequent  scarcity  of  bread 
being  the  consequence. 

Painted  Rock.-^A  point  on  the  Osage 
River,  about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth, 
in  the  great  bend.  It  was  so  named  for  the 
curious  Indian  painting  which  it  bears.  Oi> 
the  perpendicular  stone  bluff  which  overlooks^ 
the  stream,  on  the  Osage  County  side,  and 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  the 
early  settlers  found  a  well  defined  picture  of 
a  buffalo,  the  size  of  a  small  dog,  and  some 
characters  which  were  not  to  be  understood,, 
done  with  some  red  pigment  which  was  in- 
effaceable by  rubbing.  The  work  was  of  the 
same  character,  and  evidently  executed  with 
the  same  material,  as  the  painted  picture  of 
the  Piasa  bird  on  Piasa  Creek,  near  Alton, 
Illinois,  and  the  pictures  on  French  Broad 
River  in  North  Carolina.  All  these  have  led" 
to  much  conjecture,  but  nothing  has  been  re- 
vealed as  to  the  work  or  by  whom  executed. 
The  Painted  Rock  work  was  distinguishable 
as  recently  as  in  1887. 

Painter,  William  R.,  civil  engineer 
and  editor,  was  born  August  7,  1863,  in  Car- 
roUton,  Missouri,  son  of  Samuel  L.  and  SalHe 
(Rock)  Painter.  Through  both  the  paternal 
and  maternal  lines  he  is  descended  from  good 
old  Virginia  families.    His  father's  ancestors 
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came  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  there  removed  to  the  Old  Dominion. 
Samuel  L.  Painter  came  from  Virginia  to 
Missouri,  and  settled  in  Carroll  County  in 
1857.  The  son  grew  up  in  his  native  county, 
and  after  passing  through  the  public  schools 
of  Carrollton  and  completing  his  studies  at 
the  high  school,  he  went  to  the  School  of 
Mines  at  RoUa,  Missouri,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881 
with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  He  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  civil  engineering  suc- 
cessfully until  1890,  but  having  a  fondness 
lor  journalism  he  turned  his  attention  in 
that  direction,  and  in  1892  purchased  the 
^'Carrollton  Democrat"  This  he  has  since 
conducted  as  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper, 
it  being  the  only  daily  published  in  the 
county.  An  unswerving  Democrat  in  politics, 
he  has  made  this  journal  one  of  the  most 
influentral  Democratic  newspapers  in  the 
State,  and  both  as  editor  and  newspaper 
manager  he  has  gained  a  prominent  position 
among  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  State. 
During  the  year  1899-90  he  was  honored 
with  the  position  of  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association.  Personally,  as  well  as 
through  his  newspaper,  he  has  been  active  in 
political  campaigns,  and  has  contributed  his 
full  share  to  the  success  of  his  party.  His 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  in  which  he  has  filled  various  official 
positions.  January  12, 1888,  Mr.  Painter  mar- 
ried Miss  Cora  Hemdon,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Amanda  Herndon,  of  Carrollton,  Mis- 
souri. Their  children  are  Amanda  and  Sarah 
Painter. 

Palm,  William,  who  came  to  St.  Louis 
as  early  as  1835,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  his  birthplace,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Engineering  in 
the  same  city.  In  St.  Louis  he  soon  found 
employment  in  the  United  States  land  sur- 
veyor's office,  and  established  later  on  the 
extensive  machine  works  known  as  "Palm's 
Foundry,"  where  the  first  ten  locomotives 
for  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  and  a 
great  number  of  others  for  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  built.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  a  member  of  the  city  council, 
and  was  twice  its  presiding  officer.    He  was 


one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Savings 
Institution,  organized  in  1853,  and  being  an 
excellent  financier,  the  great  prosperity  of 
that  institution  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to 
him.  Mr.  Palm  was  for  many  years  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  "Missouri  Republicanw" 
He  also  wrote  frequently  for  the  "Anzeiger 
des  Westens,"  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  during  which  that  paper  was  a  Re- 
publican organ,  he  being  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat. The  Washington  University  had  in 
him  a  true  friend ;  he  founded  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering,  and  left  a  bequest 
of  $30,000  to  the  same.  After  retiring  from 
active  business  in  1859,  he  devoted  himself 
mostly  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 
especially  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  He  left 
this  country  in  1868,  and  lived  for  several 
years  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and  later  made 
his  home  in  Dresden,  where  he  died  in  1877. 

Palmer,  Clarence  Steuben,  lawyer, 
was  born  January  27,  1857,  in  Stedman, 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  His  parents 
were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Jane  (Pringle) 
Palmer,  and  he  is  descended  from  Walter 
Palmer,  who  immigrated  to  this  country  in 
1629.  Walter  Palmer  first  settled  at  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  later  removed  to 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  where  the  family 
remained  until  General  Noyes  Palmer,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re* 
moved  to  Madison  County,  New  York, 
where  Andrew  Jackson  Palmer  was  bom. 
On  the  maternal  side  of  his  family,  Mr. 
Palmer  is  descended  from  Walter  De  Pringle, 
who  went  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  family  located  in  Scotland, 
where  a  branch  of  the  relationship  still  re- 
mains. Qarence  S.  Palmer  received  his  early 
education  in  the  country  district  schools,  and 
attended  the  high  schools  at  Mayville,  New 
York,  and  Westfield,  New  York.  He  gradu* 
ated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1879,  receiv- 
ing the  second  honors  of  his  class.  His 
boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a  farm,  except 
when  away  at  school.  After  gaining  sub- 
stantial preparation  for  a  professional 
career  the  young  man,  having  graduated  from 
a  literary  institution  of  good  standing,  beg^an 
the  reading  of  law  under  the  able  tutorship 
of  the  Honorable  Walter  L.  Sessions,  of 
Panama,  New  York.  Mr.  Sessions  was 
prominent  both  in  legal  circles  and  in  political 
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affairs,  having  served  several  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  York  and  three 
terms  in  Congress.    Upon  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1881,  Mr.  Palmer  became  a  partner 
of  his  distinguished  associate  and  teacher, 
and  the  pleasant  relations  were  continued 
until  Mr.  Palmer  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  March,  1885.     Since  that  time 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
bar,  and  has  won  a  place  of  high  standing 
in  the  profession.    In  1894  he  was  appointed 
assistant  city  counselor  by  City  Counselor 
Frank  F.  Rozzelle,  and  was  retained  during 
the  entire  term  of  Judge  H.  C.  McDougal, 
who  was  Mr.  Rozzelle's  successor.     During 
this  time  a  number  of  very  important  cases 
involving   charter   provisions   for   the    con- 
demnation of  streets  and  parks  were  tried, 
both  in  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts,  and 
in  nearly  all  of  them  the  courts  sustained  the 
positions  taken  by  the  legal  representatives 
of  the  city.    Since  the  expiration  of  his  official 
term  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  special  attention 
to  municipal  and  corporation  law,  subjects 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar.     Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  New  York  State  he  held 
the  oflBce  of  Justice  of  the  Sessions  of  Chau- 
tauqua County,  in  the  years  1881  and  1882. 
His  second  term  as  assistant  city  counselor 
of  Kansas  City  expired  in  May,  1897.    The 
validity  of  the  present  beneficial  law  cover- 
ing the  splendid  park  and  boulevard  system 
of  Kansas  City  was  established  during  Mr. 
Palmer's  incumbency  of  office,  and  he  had 
an  important  part  in  the  legal  contests  which 
were  necessary  before  the  courts  finally  ap- 
proved the  eflforts  of  the  city  to  establish  a 
system  of  out-door  resorts  in  keeping  with 
her  development  and  dignity.     Mr.  Palmer 
has   always    adhered    to    the    principles    of 
Democracy.    In  1896  he  supported  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  who  opposed  the  election 
of  Mr.  Bryan  for  president,  and  voted  for 
Palmer  and  Buckner.     He  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  of  Kansas 
City,   and    is    identified    with   the    Masonic 
Order,  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Theta  Delta  Chi 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  college  fraternities.    Mr. 
Palmer  was  married,  July  28,  1886,  to  Julia 
M.  St.  John,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  I.  I.  and 
Sarah  F.  St.  John,  of  Salem,  Indiana.    The 
living  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  are 
Qarcnce  Foster  and  Edward  Pringle,  stu- 
dents in  the  Kansas  City  schools. 


Palmer,  William  L.  C*,  principal  ot 
the  Independence  high  school,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 13,  1856,  in  Warren  County,  Georgia. 
His  parents  were  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth 
(McNair)  Palmer.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  and  private  schools,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  graduating  from 
that  institution  with  the  class  of  1878,  and 
receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
After  finishing  his  education  he  took  up  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  was  an  instructor  in 
various  private  schools.  For  five  years  he 
was  professor  of  science  in  the  South  Georgia 
Agricultural  College,  a  branch  of  the  State 
University,  located  at  ThomasviUe,  Georgia. 
In  1888  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  two  years  later  went  to  Independ- 
ence to  take  charge  of  the  high  school  at  that 
place.  Before  removing  to  Independence, 
however,  he  taught  two  sessions  at  Oak 
Grove,  in  Jackson  County,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  began  his  work  in  the  county 
seat.  His  measure  of  success  in  reward  of 
faithful  eflforts  is  best  shown  in  the  length  of 
his  service,  and  the  great  advancement  made 
by  the  schools  of  Independence  during  the 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  them.  No 
city  in  Missouri  has  better  schools,  and  those 
who  have  assisted  in  building  them  ilp  to  the 
high  plane  they  occupy  are  deserving  of  the 
praises  which  have  rewarded  their  eflforts. 
Politically,  Professor  Palmer  is  a  Democrat. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  is  a  steward  and  trus- 
tee in  that  organization.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  in  ThomasviUe,  Georgia,  in  1886,  and 
is  now  aflMiated  with  McDonald  Lodge  No. 
324,  Independence  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No. 
12,  Shekinah  Council  No.  24,  Kansas  City, 
and  Palestine  Commandery  No.  17,  Knights 
Templar.  He  was  first  married  to  Ellen 
Richardson,  daughter  of  Richard  Richardson, 
of  Port  Rowan,  Ontario.  She  died  Septem- 
ber 26,  1892,  two  and  a  half  years  after  her 
marriage,  leaving  one  child,  Helen.  Profes- 
sor Palmer  again  married  June  21,  1899,  Miss 
Ardelia  Hardin,  daughter  of  Hopkins 
Hardin,  a  prominent  resident  of  Independ- 
ence, Missouri. 

Palmyra* — A  city  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  main  line  and  the  Hannibal  branch 
of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  division  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  the  same  distance  from 
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Haimibal.  The  land  upon  which  the  city  is 
iocated  was  originally  settled  upon  by  Hugh 
White,  who,  on  March  24,  18 19,  conveyed  it 
-to  Sartiuel  K.  Caldwell  and  Obadiah  Dicker- 
.son.  Later  an  interest  in  the  land  was  sold 
io  Joel  Shaw  and  John  McCune  and  the  town 
was  laid  out.  In  1827  it  became  the  county 
^eat  of  Marion  County.  It  is  delightfully  sit- 
«  uated  in  the  "elm  lands,''  and  the  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out,  well  shaded  and  kept  in 
•excellent  condition.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
county,  Palmyra  was  a  very  important  town. 
In  1836  it  had  a  population  of  1,500,  was  a 
iively  business  place  and  had  three  brick 
•churches,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Baptist.  It  then  contained  several  saw- 
mills, and  a  flourmill  to  which  the  people  for 
forty  miles  around  carried  their  grain  to  have 
mesd  and  flour  made.  Owing  to  the  close 
proximity  of  Hannibal  and  Quincy  the  city 
has  not  increased  materially  in  population 
ior  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  waterworks, 
-electric  lights,  a  fine  graded  public  school, 
-eleven  churches,  an  opera  hall,  lodges  of  the 
<Iifferent  fraternal  orders,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, the  "Spectator'*  and  the  "Herald," 
^na  about  ninety  business  houses,  including 
two  banks,  three  flouring  mills,  a  sawmill, 
two  planing  mills,  two  wagon  factories  and 
aiumerous  stores  and  small  shops.  There  are 
two  hotels  in  the  city.  The  population  in 
1900  was  2,323. 

Palmyra  Executions.— The  shooting 
to  death  of  ten  Confederate  prisoners  at  Pal- 
myra in  the  year  1862,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Palmyra  Massacre,"  was  one  of  the  most 
revolting  events  of  the  Civil  War  in  Missouri. 
The  prisoners  belonged  to  the  Confederate 
force  of  Colonel  Joseph  C.  Porter,  operating 
in  north  Missouri.  Porter  had,  a  short  time 
before,  made  a  visit  to  Palmyra  and  taken 
off  with  him  an  active  old  Union  man  named 
Andrew  Allsman,  who  was  particularly  ob- 
-noxious  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  furnishing 
information  to  the  Federal  troops  and  point- 
ing out  persons  who  were  disloyal.  When, 
therefore.  General  John  McNeil,  the  Federal 
officer  commanding  the  district,  captured  a 
lot  of  Porter's  men,  he  notified  the  Confed- 
erate officer  on  the  8th  of  October,  that  he 
would  have  them  shot  unless  Allsman  was 
returned  in  ten  days.  Allsman  was  not  re- 
turned, and,  in  fact,  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward, and  no  notice  was  taken  by  Porter 


of  General  McNeil's  demand.  Ten  prisoners, 
therefore,  were  selected  from  a  number  that 
had  been  taken,  and  executed  in  expiation  for 
the  presumed  murder  of  Allsman.  Their 
names  were  Willis  Baker,  Thomas  Hurnston, 
Morgan  Bixler  and  John  Y.  McPheeters,  of 
Lewis  County;  Herbert  Hudson,  John  M. 
Wade  and  Marion  Lair,  of  Ralls  County; 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Sydnor,  of  Monroe 
County;  Eleazar  Lake,  of  Scotland  County, 
and  Hiram  Smith,  of  Lewis  County.  The 
scene  of  the  execution  was  the  fair  grounds, 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  town.  Ten  coffins  were 
arranged  in  a  row  in  the  amphitheater,  and 
the  men  made  to  kneel  upon  the  grass,  each 
beside  his  coffin — ^two  of  them  at  the  last 
showing  sig^s  of  trepidation,  the  others  firm 
and  undaunted.  Thirty  soldiers  of  the  Sec- 
ond Missouri  State  Militia,  detailed  to  act  as 
executioners,  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  front 
of  the  prisoners  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
paces.  There  were  about  100  persons  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  scene,  and  the  still- 
ness of  death  prevailed  in  the  movements  and 
preparations  that  preceded  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy.  A  few  minutes  after  i  o'clock 
Colonel  Strachan,  the  provost  marshal  gen- 
eral, shook  hands  with  the  prisoners,  and  so 
did  Rev.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Two  of  the  prisoners 
had  bandages  round  their  eyes,  which  the 
others  refused.  At  the  word  "Ready:  Aim: 
Fire!"  there  came  an  irregular  discharge, 
three  of  the  victims  falling  dead  instantly; 
seven,  who  were  not  killed  outright,  were 
dispatched  by  revolver  shots  from  a  reserve 
squad  of  soldiers.  Seven  of  the  slain  men 
were  taken  off  by  their  friends  and  buried, 
and  the  other  three  were  buried  by  the  mili- 
tary in  the  public  cemetery. 

Panama. — ^The  most  important  coal  min- 
ing point  in  Vernon  County,  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Ne- 
vada. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Rich  Hill  Coal 
Mine  Company,  and  of  the  Central  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  of  Kansas  City.  In  1900  the 
population  was  estimated  at  800. 

Papin,  Theophile,  born  in  1827,  was 
the  son  of  Silvestre  Vilray  and  Clementine 
Loisel  Papin;  youngest  brother  of  Qemen- 
tine  Carriere  and  of  the  late  Sylvester  Vilray 
and  Timothy  L.  Papin ;  was  married,  first,  in 
1855,  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Henri,  of  Prairie-du-Rocher,  Illinois.     Two 
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children,  Theophile  and  Julie,  were  born  to 
them,  and  some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Carlin,  of  CarroUton,  Illinois,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Edward  Vilray,  and  a 
daughter,  Lucille.  The  Henri  and  Carlin  fam- 
ilies were  both  of  prominence,  socially,  and 
participated  largely  in  the  more  important 
political  movements  during  the  early  days  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  mostly  in  St.  Louis, 
and  after  a  preliminary  scho<^ing  at  home,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College,  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  Kentucky.  This  institution  was  then  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
It  has  since  been  removed  to  Fordham,  New 
York.  For  the  four  years  he  pursued  his 
academic  studies  under  the  care  of  the  learned 
fathers,  the  salient  features  of  his  character 
— an  indomitable  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
coupled  with  a  desire  for  the  right  which  was 
overcome  by  no  trial  of  after  life — are  said  to 
have  shone  brilliantly,  and  when  he  left  col- 
lege he  returned  to  St.  Louis  well  equipped 
by  education  for  the  avocations  open  to  the 
youth  of  the  day.  He  has  throughout  led  an 
unconunonly  active,  busy  life.  In  1849  ^^' 
Papin  embraced  the  journalistic  career,  be- 
coming connected  at  various  times  with  the 
several  leading  newspapers  of  the  city,  as  re- 
porter and  assistant  editor.  His  first  en- 
gagement in  this  direction  was  with  the  "St. 
Louis  Reveille,"  a  genial,  brilliant  and  very 
popular  paper  of  the  day,  of  which  Joseph  M. 
Field  (better  known  as  "Jo"  Field)  an  accom- 
plished actor  at  one  time,  but  still  more 
gifted  litterateur,  was  editor. 

Several  years  later,  matters  of  concern  in 
real  estate  developments  induced  Mr.  Papin 
to  abandon  his  first  vocation  and  embark  in 
the  general  real  estate  business.  The  old 
farm  lands  that  once  surrounded  the  village 
of  St,  Louis  were  fast  increasing  in  value, 
and  owing  Jto  the  considerable  holding  of  his 
own  family,  their  management  and  develop- 
ment became  of  first  importance.  Mr. 
Papin's  energy  and  methodical  habits  en- 
abled him  to  cope  successfully  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  calling,  and  from  the 
beg^ning  he  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  those  engaged  in  fostering  the  prop- 
erty interests  of  the  city.  To  this  day  he  is 
consulted  extensively  in  matters  pertaining  to 
St.  Louis  realty. 

Mr.  Papin  has  frequently  been  called  pn  by 


our  courts  to  effect  the  adjustment  of  large 
estates  and  to  apportion  important  distribu- 
tions. Also  very  often  to  appear  as  an  expert 
in  condemnation  proceeding^.  We  may  men- 
tion particularly  that,  when  the  i,300-acre 
tract,  now  known  as  Forest  Park,  was 
selected  for  its  present  purpose,  Mr.  Papin 
was  one  of  the  three  appraisers  appointed  to 
value  the  grounds  and  to  make  the  allot- 
ments of  payments  to  the  owners.  It  is  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  to  note  that 
almost  the  entire  tract  had  been  owned 
formerly  by  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Papin,  one  of  the  first  of  the  name  in  St. 
Louis.  Years  before  the  park  was  ever 
dreamed  of,  that  portion  of  the  Papin  farm 
now  included  within  its  limits,  was  sold  for 
a  trifling  consideration.  When  condemned 
for  city  use,  it  brought  nearly  $800,000.  The 
grandfather  little  thought  that  the  trading 
town  of  5,000  population  would  grow  into  a 
great  city  of  over  600,000  inhabitants;  that 
the  very  farm  and  home  where  his  family  of 
children  were  bom  and  grew  up,  several  miles 
distant  from  the  trading  town,  would  be  taken 
for  a  public  park ;  or,  that  his  own  grandson 
would  have  an  official  part  in  the  proceedings 
for  its  transfer  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Papin  has  held  many  public  positions, 
and  so  it  happened  that  during  his  active  mid- 
dle life  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  not  engaged 
in  or  promoting  several  different  enterprises 
at  the  same  time.  For  years  he  took  part  in 
the  government  of  the  city,  and  in  1853,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  city  council.  He 
was  re-elected  for  several  terms  and  served 
as  president  of  that  body  during  the  last  one. 
Later,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  State 
and  county  collector,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  responsible  of  the  State  offices,  the  col- 
lections running  then  annually  from  $5,000,- 
000  to  $6,000,000.  His  service  extended  the 
full  term  of  two  years.  In  1862  Mr.  Papin 
was  commissioned  l?y  President  Lincoln  as- 
sessor of  internal  revenue  for  St.  Louis  city 
and  county.  It  was  a  new  office  at  the  time, 
and  a  very  important  one,  requiring  the  em- 
ployment, throughout  his  term,  of  thirty-two 
deputies  and  clerks.  The  duties  entailed 
necessitated  much  administrative  intelligence. 
Mr.  Papin's  official  reports  and  personal  sug- 
gestions for  perfecting  the  local  system  were 
highly  valued  at  Washington,  and  many  of 
his  devices  of  forms  are  said  to  have  been 
adopted    by   the    commissioner    of   internal 
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revenue  for  the  other  offices  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  recommissioned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  following  his  untimely 
death  received  a  commission  from  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  holding  the  office  alto- 
gether for  six  and  one-half  years,  until  his 
own  private  business  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire.  During  his  administration  of 
it,  there  was  collected  and  passed  through 
the  St.  Louis  office  into  the  national  treasury 
at  Washington  over  $25,000^000. 

In  the  year  1877,  at  the  request  of  many  in- 
fluential members  of  the  real  estate  fraternity, 
Mr.  Papin  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  to  establish  a  permanent  real 
estate  exchange.  The  enterprise  was  organ- 
ized by  E.  S.  Rowse,  Judge  James  F.  Farrar, 
Thcophile  Papin,  Charles  Green,  Luther  M. 
Conn,  Joseph  F.  Donovan,  Wm.  C.  Wilson, 
James  M.  Carpenter,  C.  Bent  Carr,  Delos  R. 
Haynes  and  probably  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  others,  including  all  the  larger  real  estate 
firms  in  the  city.  A  hall  was  engaged  at 
Sixth  and  Olive  Streets,  the  site  of  the  present 
Commercial  Building.  A  spacious  open  court 
for  auction  transactions  covered  part  of  the 
site.  Mr.  Papin  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent and  re-elected  for  several  successive 
terms.  The  organization  was  very  successful 
and  many  of  the  largest  transactions  of  the 
day,  both  auction  and  private,  transpired 
within  the  hall  and  court  of  this  exchange. 

Mr.  Papin  at  one  time  also  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Boatmen's  Bank,  one  of  the  most 
important  financial  institutions  of  the  city. 

During  his  more  active  term  of  life,  there 
were  innumerable  enterprises  of  a  public 
nature  in  which  he  participated  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  A  matter  then  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  city  was  the  location  of  the  first 
union  railway  station.  Through  Mr.  Theo- 
phile  Papin  the  entire  space  was  secured  at 
reasonable  rates — ^the  whole  purchase  footing 
up  about  $1,000,000. 

In  the  early  eighties  Mr.  Papin  withdrew 
from  active  business  and  spent  the  better 
part  of  1881-2  traveling  with  his  family 
through  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  His  letters  of  travel,  research  and 
observation,  published  in  the  "Missouri  Re- 
publican," attracted  unusual  attention  for 
their  clearness,  beauty  of  style,  and  interest 
and  value  of  their  subject  matter.  They  were 
widely  read  in  St.  Louis,  and  freely  copied 
and  quoted  by  the  press  of  the  country. 


In  the  numerous  local  public  enterprises 
which  Mr.  Papin  promoted  during  the  twen- 
ty-five years  of  his  active  career,  he  per- 
formed his  duties,  always  responsible  and 
sometimes  difficult,  with  an  efficiency  that 
his  friends  recall  with  pride,  and  that  throws 
a  new  honor  on  the  name  he  bears. 

Mr.  Papin  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society,  and  the  occasional  papers 
from  him  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  society 
are  charming,  and  always  instructive. 

Mr.  Papin  has  the  universal  sympathy  of 
his  friends  in  the  affliction  which  has  over- 
taken him  in  his  advanced  age — his  almost 
total  loss  of  sight. 

He  has  withdrawn  for  many  years  from 
active  participation  in  general  business,  yet 
his  unimpaired  energies  and  lifelong  interests 
keep  him  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of 
his  native  city,  and  his  wide  information  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  aflFairs  of  his  fel- 
lowmen,  make  him  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  genial  of  companions  to  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

Papinsville. — A  village  in  Bates  Coun- 
ty, on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  River,  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Butler,  the  county  seat. 
In  1899  the  population  was  200.  It  was 
platted  in  1847  by  George  Pierce,  and  named 
for  Melicourt  Papin,  a  French  trader.  In 
1844  a  small  steamboat,  the  ''Maid  of  the 
Osage,'*  from  Jefferson  City,  landed  here  and 
passed  on  to  Harmony  Mission,  three  miles 
above.  In  1847  a  sidewheel  steamboat 
brought  a  cargo  of  salt  and  lumber  for  Philip 
Zeal,  a  prominent  merchant.  The  same  year 
the  seat  of  justice  was  established  here,  by 
removal  from  Harmony  Mission.  In  1852 
the  county  court  appropriated  $2,500  for  the 
erection  of  a  courthouse,  and  appointed  Free- 
man Barrows  building  superintendent.  He 
submitted  plans  in  February,  1853,  when  the 
court  increased  the  building  appropriation  to 
$3»SOO,  and  he  resigned,  whereupon  Abraham 
Redfield  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1855  ^^  ^  cost  of 
$4,200.  In  1856  the  county  seat  was  removed 
to  Butler.  The  old  courthouse  was  purchased 
by  Philip  Zeal,  who  occupied  it  as  a  store 
until  1861,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Paris.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
judicial  seat  of  Monroe  County,  situated  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  near 
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the  center  of  the  county,  on  the  south  bank 
of  Middle  Fork  of  Salt  River.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1831,  when  it  was  made  the  county 
seat  and  was  named  after  Paris,  Kentucky. 
It  was  first  incorporated  in  1855.  It  has 
graded  and  graveled  streets,  a  substantial 
courthouse  built  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
a  fine  high  school  building  built  in  1869  at  a 
cost  of  $11,000;  a  large  wookn  mill,  grist- 
mill, three  hotels,  two  banks,  a  steam  laundry 
and  about  sixty-five  other  business  places, 
mcluding  stores  in  diflferent  lines  of  trade, 
small  factories  and  shops.  There  is  a  fine 
telephone  system,  with  connections  with  out- 
side towns.  The  town  has  a  handsome 
Masonic  Hkll  and  an  Odd  Fellows'  building. 
All  the  leading  fraternal  orders  have  lodges 
in  the  city.  The  city  supports  two  weekly 
papers,  the  "Appeal"  and  the  "Mercury." 
There  are  seven  churches,  Presbyterian,  two 
Christian,  two  Baptist  and  two  Methodist 
Episcopal.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
2,300. 

Park,  George  S.,  benefactor,  was  born 
at  Grafton,  Vermont,  October  28,  181 1,  and 
died  in  Illinois,  June  6,  1890.  Although  he 
was  neither  born  nor  died  in  Missouri,  he 
lived  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  this 
State,  and  the  injustice  he  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  its  citizens,  not  less  than 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  its  welfare,  entitle  him 
to  a  place  beside  those  whom  the  State  ought 
to  honor.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, and  inherited  the  virtues  which  mark 
the  people  of  that  thrifty  and  patri- 
otic State.  Before  he  attained  his 
majority  he  came  West  with  $1,200 
in  money  and  invested  it  in  lands  in 
Illinois,  teaching  school  and  completing  his 
education  in  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville. 
In  1834  he  came  to  Missouri,  and  taught 
school  in  Callaway  County,  and  there  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  When  the  Texas 
war  for  independence  began  he  went  to 
Texas,  joined  the  Patriot  Army  and  fought  to 
the  end  of  the  contest.  He  served  under 
Colonel  Fannin,  and  was  one  of  Fannin's  com- 
mand doomed  to  death  by  order  of  Santa 
Anna  after  surrendering.  When  the  squad 
was  marched  out  to  be  shot,  they  were 
arranged  near  a  fence  close  to  Coleto 
River.  At  the  signal  from  the  commanding 
officer,  as  the  Mexican  soldiers  raised  their 
guns  to  fire,  he  pitched  forward  as  if  shot,  and 
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escaped  the  volley;  and  while  hidden  from 
view  by  the  smoke,  he  escaped  over  the  fence 
and  reached  the  wood  bordering  the  river. 
Though  a  poor  swimmer,  he  managed  to  get 
across  the  river,  and  then  wandered  through 
a  deserted  country,  finding  all  the  provisions 
he  needed  in  the  abandoned  houses,  until  he 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  When  the  war 
ended  he  came  to  Missouri  and  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  Platte  River.  In  1844  he  laid  off 
the  town  of  Parkville,  and  built  the  stone 
hotel  which  afterward  became  Park  College. 
In  1853,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cundiff,  he 
started  the  Parkville  "Luminary."  It  was  a 
Free  Soil  paper,  and  encountered  no  difficulty 
until  the  border  struggle  for  Kansas  between 
the  Pro-slavery  and  Free  State  parties 
brought  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the 
Pro-slavery  mob  in  Platte  County.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  1855,  the  press  and  type  were 
thrown  into  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
publishers  ordered  to  leave  the  county  on 
pain  of  death.  Park  went  to  Illinois,  where 
he  had  before  invested  his  money  in  land,  and 
in  course  of  time  became  wealthy.  In  1875, 
in  connection  with  Rev.  John  A.  McAfee,  he 
founded  Park  College  in  Parkville,  and  when 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Illinois,  in  1890,  by 
his  direction,  his  body  was  taken  to  Park- 
ville, Missouri,  and  buried  in  the  soil  of  the 
county  whose  citizens  had  done  him  a  gfreat 
wrong,  but  who  afterward  remembered  him 
as  a  noble,  upright  ami  true  man,  a  steadfast 
friend,  a  Christian  patriot  and  a  public  bene- 
factor. 

Park  and  Boulevard  System  of 
Kansas  City.— The  building  of  a  mod- 
em city  is  a  gigantic  task.  Hills  have 
to  be  leveled  and  valleys  filled.  Streets 
have  to  be  located  and  graded  before  the 
building^  of  dwellings  can  be  begun  with 
propriety.  The  gathering  of  materials  out  of 
which  to  construct  stores,  hotels,  factories, 
warehouses  and  other  building^,  is  a  work 
involving  vast  labor,  much  skill  and  careful 
thought.  While  the  soil  is  virgin  and  the 
material  plastic,  it  is  possible  to  so  locate 
parks  and  so  to  connect  them  by  means  of 
boulevards  as  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  a 
century.  Ten  years  ago  Kansas  City  had  no 
parks,  now  it  has  a  projected  park  acreage  of 
1,770  acres,  or  one  acre  to  every  113  inhabit- 
ants, being  excelled  only  by  Paris  and  Vienna, 
and  excelling  in  this  respect  ail  other  cities 
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in  the  United  States.  As  each  park  and  each 
boulevard  enhances  the  value  of  every  foot  of 
ground  within  the  district,  the  ground  is 
taxed  irrespective  of  improvements,  and  the 
time  of  payments  is  distributed  over  twenty 
years.  For  this  purpose  the  city  is  divided 
into  five  park  districts  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  each  district  pays  for  its  own  boulevards 
and  parks,  and  yet  the  whole  plan  is  so  con- 
nected as  to  constitute  a  single  system.  Thus 
each  neighborhood  has  its  own  place  of  recre- 
ation, while  fine  drives  are  provided,  by  which 
the  other  parks  may  be  conveniently  reached. 
The  first  step  in  the  beautifying  of  the  city 
was  to  apply  landscape  gardening  to  the 
hideous  west  side  bluflFs,  which  are  as  un- 
painted  and  frontieresque  as  a  Rocky  Moun- 
tain mining  camp.  Winding  walks  are  to 
climb  along  the  hillside,  and  the  rocky  cliffs 
are  to  be  covered  with  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  springs  are  to  be  turned  into 
pretty  fountains  and  splashing  cascades. 
This  park  comprises  twenty-eight  acres,  part 
of  which  is  above  the  summit  of  the  cliff  and 
affords  a  magnificent  outlook  over  the  Kaw 
and  Missouri  bottoms  aiyl  the  Kansas  hills 
beyond.  The  view  of  the  railroads,  the  man- 
ufacturing district,  and  the  valleys  stretching 
west  and  north,  is  like  the  prospect  seen  from 
a  balloon.  The  lookout  points  projecting  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  cliff  are  large  enough  for 
carriage  drives,  and  afford  views  matched 
nowhere  else  in  the  West.  This  first  view  of 
Kansas  City  will  be  pleasing  to  the  traveler. 
The  bold  bluffs  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city  overlook  the  Missouri  River.  These  are 
being  improved  in  every  possible  way.  Deep 
ravines  run  through  limestone  cliffs  two 
hundred  feet  high,  with  grassy  carpets  at 
their  feet.  There  is  a  natural  bench  about 
thirty  feet  below  the  summit,  which  will  af- 
ford a  magnificent  driveway.  Along  the  side 
of  the  cliff  there  are  all  sorts  of  lichens  and 
vines,  while  the  terraces  are  densely  wooded 
and  the  slopes  in  springtime  are  covered  with 
wild  flowers  such  as  anemones,  violets  and 
May  apples.  There  are  two  sentinel  cliffs 
from  which  the  view  is  grand,  overlooking  as 
they  do  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  farms  of 
Clay  County,  the  hills  of  Quindaro  and  the 
rolling  terraces  of  the  Kansas  bluffs.  This 
terrace  is  romantically  beautiful,  and  while  it 
covers  only  two  hundred  acres,  it  affords  a 
prospect  over  many  square  miles.  About 
seven  miles  from  North  Terrace,  in  the  south- 


eastern part  of  the  city,  is  located  Penn  Val- 
ley, a  park  containing  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five acres.  This  ground  is  rugged  and 
broken,  just  the  kind  of  surface  out  of  which 
to  make  an  elegant  park.  A  large  and  beau- 
tiful lake  invites  those  who  like  boating,  while 
shaded  rocks  and  large  playgrounds  delight 
the  pleasure  seeker.  Near  the  center  of  the 
city  is  a  small  park  of  twenty-one  acres  called 
the  Parade.  This  is  a  level  tract  well  adapted 
as  a  parade  ground  for  military  exercises, 
and  for  such  sports  as  tennis,  cricket,  golf 
and  baseball.  A  mile  east  of  this  is  the 
Grove,  of  twelve  acres,  intended  to  be  a 
pleasure  ground  and  flower  garden.  It  was 
selected  on  account  of  its  fine  trees  and  other 
natural  advantages.  Three  other  oases  in 
the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  have  been  pro- 
vided as  playgrounds  and  breathing  places. 
These  have  -pretty  lawns,  handsome  stone 
shelter  houses,  and  clean  sand  in  which  chil- 
dren may  sport.  Here  are  the  public  baths 
for  which  $15,000  were  provided  by  means  of 
an  amateur  minstrel  show  and  a  ball.  Budd 
Park  contains  twenty  acres,  which  are  artis- 
tically improved,  having  lawns,  shady  groves, 
a  shelter  house,  and  a  music  house  where  free 
concerts  are  provided  in  summer.  This  was 
given  to  the  city  by  Azariah  Budd,  one  of 
Kansas  City's  public-spirited  citizens.  Swope 
Park,  one  of  the  largest  parks  in  the  world, 
is  the  gift  of  Thomas  H.  Swope.  It  con- 
tains 1,354  acres,  through  which  the  Blue 
River  flows,  making  this  park  a  favorite  place 
for  fishing  and  boating.  Here  are  romantic 
gfroves  and  rocky  hills  cut  by  winding  paths, 
with  broad  grassy  lawns,  one  of  which  con- 
tains 100  acres.  Here  one  can  walk  straight 
on  for  three  miles  and  still  be  in  the  park. 
The  beauty  of  these  parks  is  enhanced  by  the 
grand  system  of  boulevards,  by  which  they 
are  connected.  From  the  North  Terrace 
seven  miles  of  boulevards  lead  through  the 
eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  city  to  Penn 
Valley.  These  boulevards  provide  magnifi- 
cent drives.  The  views  from  the  cliffs  have 
been  described.  As  one  proceeds  southward 
and  westward  along  Benton  Boulevard,  there 
is  a  long  vista  of  rolling  prairie  before  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Penn  Valley  comes  in 
view.  These  driveways  wind  to  suit  the 
topography  of  the  ground  over  which  they 
pass,  which  constitutes  one  of  their  greatest 
charms.  While  the  street  is  one  hundred 
feet  wide  the  driveway  is  forty  feet  wide,  and 
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is  paved  with  well  laid  macadam,  and  is  kept 
well  sprinkled.    On  either  side  of  this  road- 
way is  a  parking  of  thirty  feet  consisting  of 
turf  and  three  rows  of  trees  with  curbing  and 
stone  walks  eight  feet   wide.      From  North 
Terrace  the   main   st^m   of  the   boulevard 
system  taps  the  center  of  the  city.    Sections 
of  it  have  local  names,  but  in  the  main  this 
is  Gladstone  Boulevard,  which   comes   west 
along  the  park  and  then  turns  south  and 
sweeps  with  a  curve  to  Independence  Boule- 
vard, which  it  follows  east  for  one  block  to 
Benton  Boulevard  running  south  for  twenty- 
six  blocks  and  then  westward  to  Penn  Valley. 
The  west  branch  on  Independence  Boulevard 
turns  southward  and  merges  into  the  Paseo, 
the  central  parkway,  which  is  the  finest  boule- 
vard in  Kansas  City.    The  Paseo  is  modeled 
after  Mount  Vernon  Place  in  Baltimore,  but 
has  artistic  beauties  of  its  own.    Besides  the 
triple  rows  of  trees  with  turf  borders  and 
broad    walks,    the    two    handsome    drive- 
ways    have     between     them     a       broad 
parkway    with    ornamental    paths,    flower 
gardens,  lakes,  fountains,  terraces    and  ar- 
bors, excelling  Drexel  Boulevard  in  Chicago. 
The  ground  is  rolling  and  diversified,  and  its 
beautification  artistically  is  an  easy  matter. 
There  is  great  diversity  in  the  ornamentation, 
there  being  a  constant  succession  of  beauties. 
Fountains,  arbors   and    all    the    excellences 
known  to  landscape  gardening  are  lavished 
upon  this  boulevard.       The   Lily  Pond  at 
Seventeenth  Street  is  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  long.    Thus  the  parks  and  boulevards 
form     one    continuous    chain    of    ^beauties, 
around  and  through  the  city.    Other  boule- 
vards have    been    projected    and  old  ones 
are  to  be  extended.    Troost  Park  is  a  private 
pleasure  gfround,  but  a  boulevard  is  to  be 
built  through  this  beautiful  place  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Paseo.     One  could  scarcely 
realize  that  an  interior  city,  such  as  Kansas 
City  is,  could  possibly  be  made  so  beautiful. 
But  all  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  residence 
portion  of  the  city  which  exhibits  beauties 
everywhere.     Asphalt   streets,   shade   trees, 
open  lawns  and  fine  terraces  present  an  at- 
tractiveness very  seldom  found.    A  city  that 
has  quadrupled  its  population  in  twenty  years 
and  is  destined  to  be  the  largest  city  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  will  become  to  the  United 
States  what  Antioch  was  to  Syria.     Kansas 
Cityans   believe    in   the    future    pomp    and 
majesty  of  their  city,  and  a  careful  consider- 


ation of  all  the  conditions  that  co-operate  to 
make  it  what  it  is,  is  a  sure  basis  upon  which 
the  highest  hopes  may  be  built. 

T.   R,   ViCKROY. 

Park  College. — ^A  collegiate  institution 
for  both  sexes,  located  at  Parkville,  Platte 
County.  It  was  founded  in  1875  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1879,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Honorable  George  S.  Park.  Mr.  Park's  mer- 
cantile interests  centering  in  Parkville  in  early 
days,  led  to  the  erection  of  extensive  ware- 
houses, store  buildings  and  a  large  hotel,  the 
last  mentioned  known  as  the  Missouri  Valley 
Hotel.  In  1875,  owing  to  the  decline  of 
river  traffic,  these  buildings  had  fallen  into  al- 
most complete  disuse,  and  Mr.  Park,  desir- 
ous of  employing  some  of  his  property  in 
providing  an  institution  for  the  practical  edu- 
cational training  of  young  men  and  women, 
offered  the  hotel  building  to  Platte  Presby- 
tery (Presbyterian)  but  the  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  E. 
B.  Sherwood,  a  member  of  the  Platte  Pres- 
bytery, Mr.  Park  was  brought  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Rev.  John  A.  McAfee,  born, 
educated  and  for  years  a  teacher  in  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  State,  but  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  Highland  University,  at  High- 
land, Kansas,  and  the  two  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  a  permanent  personal  friendship  and 
for  a  work  of  great  usefulness.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  Mr.  Sherwood  was  yet  living  at 
the  advanced  age  of  upward  of  ninety  years, 
making  his  home  at  St.  Joseph,  and  honored 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Park  College.  In  May,  1875,  school  work 
was  begun  by  Dr.  McAfee  in  the  hotel  build- 
ing, under  a  five-year  lease  from  Mr.  Park. 
In  1879,  when  the  first  class  was  ready  for 
graduation,  a  board  of  trustees  was  organ- 
ized, and  Mr.  Park  deeded  to  that  body  the 
hotel  building,  and  granted  use  for  college 
purposes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  build- 
ing held  by  him  under  mortgage,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  college  chapel.  At  the 
same  time  he  secured  to  the  trustees  a 
twenty  acre  tract  for  a  campus,  and  an  eighty 
acre  tract  one-half  mile  north  therefrom. 
Shortly  afterward  he  gave  to  the  use  of  the 
institution  a  large  unused  stone  store  build- 
ing of  equal  dimensions  with  the  hotel,  which 
was  renovated,  in  part  at  his  expense,  and 
put  to  use  as  a  young  men's  dormitory.  In 
1889  he  contracted  for  a  building  and  made 
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financial  provision  for  a  boarding  department, 
since  discontinued.  Mr.  Park  died  June  6, 
1890,  and  Dr.  McAfee  died  one  week  later. 
From  the  first  the  course  of  instruction  of 
Park  College  was  classical,  and  the  curricu- 
lum now  ranks  with  the  highest  of  Western 
colleges.  The  course  of  four  years  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  open  to  both 
sexes;  the  three-year  course  leading  to  the 
degfree  of  bachelor  of  literature  is  open  only 
to  women,  and  will  probably  be  soon  discon- 
tinued. The  faculty  numbers  (1900-1)  twen- 
ty-two members,  of  whom  fifteen  are  males. 
Prof.  Lowell  M.  McAfee  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  and  acting  president.  In  September, 
1900,  the  student  enrollment  was  383.  The 
alumni  number  386.  These  numbers  include 
ninety-two  ordained  ministers  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  mostly  Presbyterian ; 
twenty-six  foreign  missionaries,  twenty- 
one  theological  students,  eighty-three 
teachers  and  sixteen  physicians.  The  class 
of  1901  will  increase  the  alumni  roll 
to  428.  A  conservative  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty, including  buildings,  lands,  equipment 
and  invested  funds,  is  $600,000,  of  which 
$200,000  is  invested  under  the  control  of  the 
treasurer  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  college  library  num- 
bers about  12,000  volumes.  The  buildings 
include:  i.  Woodward  Hall,  named  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Rev.  George  S.  Woodward; 
2,  McCormick  Chapel,  used  for  the  religious 
services  of  the  college  and  for  general  gath- 
erings, as  well  as  for  public  worship  by  Park- 
ville  Presbyterian  Church;  this  was  named 
for  Mrs.  Natie  F.  McCormick,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  building 
fund;  3,  Mackay  Hall,  a  massive  building  of 
native  stone,  of  three  stories  and  basement, 
containing  lecture  rooms,  biological  and 
chemical  laboratories,  society  halls  and 
lecture  halls;  it  was  named  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Duncan  Mackay,  of  Morrison,  Illi- 
nois, who  contributed  $25,000  toward  its 
building;  4,  the  Charles  Smith  Scott  Ob- 
servatory, erected  and  equipped  by  Anthony 
Dey,  of  New  York  City;  it  was  named  for 
Judge  Charles  Smith  Scott,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey.  The  equipment  includes 
an  eight-inch  equatorial  telescope  with  neces- 
sary appurtenances,  a  four  and  one-half  inch 
equatorial  telescope,  a  three-inch  compound 
transit  and  zenith  telescope,  a  chronograph 
and  a  sidereal  clock.    The  college  also  has 


nine  dormitories  and  homes  for  stud.ents,  and 
eleven  residences  for  members  of  the  faculty 
and  those  directly  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  the  institution.  In  this  connection  see 
"Park  College  Family.'* 

Park  College  Family. — ^A  voluntary 
unincorporated  body,  working  in  close  con- 
nection and  harmony  with  Park  College,  yet 
distinct  from  it.    It  was  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  A.  McAfee,  D.  D.,  who  established  its 
policy  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  students  whose  financial  resources  were 
insufficient    for    self-education.    It    is    now 
under  the  management  of  the  sons  of  Dr. 
McAfee.    Almost  all  the  students  of  Park 
College  are  members  of  Park  College  Family. 
Each  member  spends  a  portion  of  each  day 
in  some  form  of  productive  manual  labor, 
and  by  this  means  the  average  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  student  is  reduced  to  $60.    The 
sum   named,   necessary   to   supplement   the 
efforts  of  the  students,  is  provided  through 
the  beneficence  of  friends  of  Christian  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.      Trades  are 
not  taught  as  such,  although  trades  are  often 
learned  through  the  daily  practice  of  manual 
labor.    A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  build- 
ing the  thirty  or  more  structures  pertaining 
to  the  institution,  has  been  performed  by 
student   hands,    and    includes   carpentering, 
stonecutting,  stone  and  bricklaying,  besides 
an  enormous  amount  of  grading    in  giving 
shape  to  the  terraced  campus,  and  of  excava- 
tion and  leveling  for  building  sites.    A  print- 
ing house  in  which  the  workmen  are  students, 
does   all   the   miscellaneous   and   catalogue 
printing  for  the  institution,  and  prints  and 
binds  three  periodicals,  the  "Record/*  a  small 
news-letter  to  friends  of  the  institution,  of 
which  17,000  copies  are  printed  and  mailed 
weekly;  the  "Stylus,"  a  sixteen  to  twenty 
page  monthly  magazine,  the  college  paper, 
under  the  editorial  and  business  management 
of  the  senior  class ;  and  the  "Park  Review," 
a  fifty  page  quarterly,  edited  and  managed 
by  a  board  of  the  faculty.    Large  farm  and 
garden  crops  are  produced  each  year,  and 
much  of  the  handling  of  live  stock  and  care 
of  crops    falls  upon  the  students.    During 
the  summer  of  1900  a  canning  factory  was 
equipped   and  operated,  and  packed    some 
40,000  cans  of  tomatoes,  pumpkins    and  a 
variety  of  fruits  for  family  consumption  and 
for  the  market.    Since  1898  a  considerable 
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amount  of  student  effort  has  been  absorbed 
in  building  and  putting  into  operation  a 
waterworks  plant  with  a  capacity  far  in  ex- 
cess of  present  needs,  now  valued  at  $25,000, 
which  includes  machinery  provided  by  college 
funds.  Besides  providing  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  the  various  indus- 
trial departments,  and  for  the  securing  of 
support  funds  needed  to  supplement  the  stud- 
ent effort,  the  family  controls  most  of  the 
discipline  and  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction and  training  for  which  the  institu- 
tion is  disting^shed. 

Park  Commissioiiers   of  Kansas 

City.— See  "Municipal  Government  of 
Kansas  City." 

Parkelly  Alonzo   Burrett,  was  born 
at  Whitesboro,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
September    i,  1825,  son   of   Nathaniel    and 
Anna  (Thomson)  Parkhill.    Nathaniel  Park- 
hiil  was  born  in  Vermont,   September   13, 
1778,     and     settled     in     Oneida     County, 
New    York,     in    the    early    part     of    the 
nineteenth     century.      He     was     a     volun- 
teer soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.     He  died 
September  3,  1828.    His  wife,  Anna  (Thom- 
son) Parkhill,  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1780, 
and  was  a  sister  of  Colonel  John  Thomson,  of 
Vergennes,  Vermont.     The  ancestorage  of 
the  Parkhill  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Parkell)   family   in   America,   was    English, 
The  name  originated  in  Devonshire,  England, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  great-gp-andfather  of  Major  Alonzo  Bur- 
rett  Parkell  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a 
field  officer  under  William  III.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  war  of  1690  against  Catholic 
tyranny  over  Protestants  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.   He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Boyne 
River,  in  July,  1690,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  war  remained  in  Scotland,  where  he 
married.      Later    he    removed    to    County 
Derry,  Ireland.     Nathaniel  Parkhill,  grand- 
father of  Alonzo  B.,    and    three    brothers, 
Hugh,  James  and  David,  all  of  whom  were 
Covenanters,   emigrated  to  America   about 
the  year  1740.    Nathaniel  and  James  settled 
in  Vermont,  and  Hugh  and  David  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,    Nathaniel,  the  father  of  Alonzo  B., 
was  the  son  of  Nathaniel,  who  settled  in  Ver- 
mont*   When  Alonzo  B.  was  three  years  old, 
his  father  died,  and  five  years  later  his  mother 
died.    The  young  orphan  was  thrown  among 


strangers,  and  until  he  was  sixteen  year^  of 
age  he  was  variously  employed,  with  little 
opportunity  for  attending  school,  though  by 
hard  study  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, which,  during  life,  he  has  continually 
augmented.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  commenced  learning  the  tailor's 
trade.  He  then  removed  to  Danville,  New 
York,  where  he  resided  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1850  he  went  to  California  and  passed 
through. an  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Sacra- 
mento. In  1853  he  traveled  eastward  and 
located  in  Buchanan  County,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business  until  1859,  when  he 
removed  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
sumed the  merchant  tailoring  business, 
which  he  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1861.  Abandoning  his  busi- 
ness to  serve  his  country,  he  joined  company 
E,  Fourth  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
of  which  he  was  commissioned  captain.  His 
company  was  mustered  into  service,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1861.  August  10,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major.  He  and  his 
regiment,  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  participated  in  the 
Arkansas  campaign  during  1862.  During 
1863-64  they  were  in  action  at  Fourteen  Mile 
Creek,  Mississippi ;  on  May  12,  1862,  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  Jackson,  Mississippi ; 
and  Major  Parkell  was  in  command  of  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman's  advance  guard  at 
Champion  Hill  on  May  16,  1863 ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  in  action  at  Mechanics- 
burg,  May  24  to  29 ;  participated  in  the  Vicks- 
burg  campaign;  was  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  forces  at  Black  River,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  at  Grenada,  Coldwater 
and  at  Meridian,  Mississippi.  At  all  places 
his  forces  engaged  in  action.  After  being 
mustered  out  of  service  he  returned  to  Grin- 
nell, Iowa,  and  in  1865  removed  from  there 
to  Independence,  Missouri,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1867  and  conducted  a  merchant  tail- 
oring establishment  In  1867  he  removed  to 
Carthage,  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
merchant  tailoring  and  clothing  business, 
which  he  continued  for  fifteen  years,  retiring 
from  active  business  in  1881.  Major  Parkell 
has  traveled  extensively,  having  visited  thirty 
States,  six  Territories,  Canada,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Central  America.  He 
has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization 
of  that  party,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs.    For  two  years  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  Jasper  County  Republican 
Committee,  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Carthage,  served  two 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Carthage,  and  for  two  years  was  collector  of 
Marion  township,  Jasper  County.  For  forty 
years  he  has  been  an  official  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Carthage  Lodge,  No.  197,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  of  Stanton  Post, 
No.  16,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
1892  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
State  of  Missouri.  He  was  married  April  18, 
1848,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Maria  Morrison, 
daughter  of  Rev.  George  Morrison,  of  Dan- 
ville, New  York.  Her  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Lucy  Allen  Hendree,  a  gfranddaughter  of 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Parker,  Charles  D.,  actively  con- 
nected with  the  real  estate  interests  of  Kan- 
sas City,  was  born  July  12,  1853,  in  Whiteside 
County,  Illinois.  His  father,  David  H. 
Parker,  was  a  native  of  Rutland  County,  Ver- 
mont, and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Shurtleff,  was  bom  in  Croydon,  New 
Hampshire.  The  family  history  of  the  Shurt- 
leffs  may  be  traced  back  to  May  16,  1634, 
when  the  founders  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Through  his  lineal  descent  frorti 
participants  in  the  struggle  of  the  colonies 
for  independence  Mr.  Parker  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. His  great-grandfather  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  other  members  of 
the  family  performed  good  service  for  their 
country.  Charles  D.  Parker  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Illinois,  and  after 
finishing  this  preparation  for  a  business 
career  he  engaged  in  the  stock  and  real  estate 
business  at  Garden  Plains,  Whiteside  County, 
Illinois.  He  also  engaged  in  the  money 
loaning  business,  and  at  an  early  age  mas- 
tered the  principles  of  commercial  dealings 
and  financial  success.  He  was  probably  the 
youngest  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
ever  elected  in  his  home  county,  being  thus 
honored  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  He  served  as  the  president  of  the 
agricultural  society  of  his  county,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  charge  of  the  county  fair  for 
two  seasons,  both  years  being  marked  by 
successful  meetings.  He  also  served  as  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  society  for  sev- 


eral years.     His  residence  in  Illinois  ended 
in  1887,  A>vhen  he  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  at  once  embarked  in  the 
real    estate    and    momey    loaning    business. 
When  he  arrived  in  Kansas  City  that  place 
was  at  the  very  summit  of  a  memorable  boom 
in  realty  values.  •  Mr.  Parker  was  obliged  to 
combat  the  unwholesome  effects  caused  by 
inflated  values  and  the   inevitable  collapse 
which  followed.    He  passed  through  the  un- 
pleasant experience  without  defeat,  however, 
and   soon   gfrew   into   the   enjoyment    of  a 
profitable  business.    He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, and  into  that  organization  infused 
new  life  and  energy  during  his  administration. 
As  the  original  indorser  in  Kansas  City  of 
the  well  known  Torrens  bill,  which  affects 
real  estate  concerns,  he  showed  his  lively  in- 
terest in  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
secure  judicious  legislation  along  this  line. 
He  has  long  advocated  needed  changes  in 
the  laws  of  Missouri  affecting  property  hold- 
ers and  prospective  buyers  of  real  estate,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  man  whose  activity   and  . 
advice  are  valuable  and  worthy  of  great  con- 
sideration.    In  addition  to  his  prominence 
in  real  estate  circles,  Mr.  Parker  is  identified 
with  the  commercial  affairs  of  Kansas  City 
as  president  of  the  United  States  Water  & 
Steam  Supply  Company,  a  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  trade  in  various  steam 
fitting  and  plumbing  supplies.    He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the   Kansas  City  Commercial   Club. 
Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Kansas  City.     Mr.  Parker  was  married, 
January  6,  1876,  to  Miss  Amanda  Sutherland, 
of  Fulton,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Peter  M,  and 
Mary  (De  Groff)  Sutherland.    Her  father  was 
a  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
her  mother  of    Poughkeepsie,   New   York. 
One  son  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and   Mrs. 
Parker,  Carl  S.,  who  received  the  benefits  of 
a  good  education.    He  married  Susan  Ams- 
den,    daughter   of   a    United    States    naval 
officer,  and  they  reside  in  Kansas  City.    The 
son  is  engaged  in  business  with  his  father. 
The  elder  Parker  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a  member  of  Oriental  Commandery, 
Knights   Templar,   of   Kansas   City,   and   a 
member  of  Ararat    Temple  of    the   Mystic 
Shrine.    Mr.    Parker   is   prominent    in    the 
social  affairs  of  the  city  in  which  he   lives, 
and  shares  with  his  estimable  wife  the  esteem 
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of  all  who  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them. 

Parker,  Clarence  Fairleigh,  rail- 
road manager,  was  born  February  14,  1865, 
in  Charleston,  Illinois,  son  of  George  W.  and 
Nella  Parker.  After  completing  a  collegiate 
education  at  Washington  University,  he  en- 
tered the  railway  service  under  the  guidance 
of  his  father,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
Company,  commonly  known  as  the  "Cairo 
Short  Line."  Beginning  as  a  train  baggage- 
man, he  filled  successively  the  positions  of 
conductor,  car  accountant,  purchasing  agent 
and  assistant  general  manager  on  that  line, 
until  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  road.  The  last  named  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  line  was  absorbed  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  system,  when 
he  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Company,  in  charge  of  traffic  and 
transportation  at  St.  Louis.  He  thus  became 
the  representative  in  St.  Louis  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Western  railway  systems,  and  he 
has  ably  filled  that  position.  In  November 
of  1898  he  was  also  elected  president  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Belleville  &  Southern  Railway 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Crown  Coal 
and  Tow  Company,  with  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis.  In  addition  to  these  official  connec- 
tions with  railway  and  transportation  inter- 
ests, he  is  president  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Relay  Depot  Association,  and  also  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road Company;  the  Belleville  &  Carondelet 
Railroad  Company;  the  St.  Louis  Southern 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  &  Paducah  Railroad  Company;  these 
four  companies  being  owners  of  subsidy  lines 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Although  one  of  the  youngest  railroad  men 
occupying  a  position  of  equal  prominence  in 
the  West,  he  is  recogfnized  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  efficient  men  connected  with  the 
great  transportation  interests  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Noonday  Clubs,  and  the  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Revolution.  February  6,  1889, 
he  married  Miss  Harriet  Yaeger  Crangle, 
daughter  of  John  and  Eunice  Crangle.  Mrs. 
Parker's  father,  who  was  for  a  number  of 


years  prominently  identified  with  the  milling 
interests  of  St.  Louis  and  was  president  of 
the  Anchor  Mill  Company,  died  July  27,  1892. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  have  one  child,  a 
daughter,  six  years  of  age,  who  is  named 
Virginia  Parker. 

Parker,  George  Waahiiigtoii,  law- 
yer and  railroad  manager,  was  born  August 
12,  1836,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  son  of  Major 
Leonard  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Fairleigh)  Parker. 
His  father.  Major  Leonard  Buford  Parker, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1786,  and  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Kentucky  in  early  manhood.  There  he 
met  and  married  Elizabeth  Fairleigh,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  and  Letitia  Fairleigh,  whose 
home  was  near  Elizabethtown,  in  Hardin 
County.  After  serving  several  years  as 
sheriff  of  Hardin  County  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Paris,  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  and 
they  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that 
place.  From  there  they  removed,  in  1835,  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Major  Parker  served 
under  General  Jackson  in  the  War  of  18 12, 
and  was  a  participant  in  the  battle  of  "Horse- 
shoe Bend,"  and  also  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  where  he  served  as  a  staff  officer 
under  General  Jackson.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  which  he  served 
as  quartermaster  of  Colonel  Alexander's  regi- 
ment. He  died  in  1841,  after  which  his  widow 
returned  to  Kentucky  and  in  1844  was  mar- 
ried to  Miles  H.  Thomas,  of  Elizabethtown. 
She  died  near  the  place  of  her  birth,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1875.  George  W.  Parker's  paternal 
grandfather,  Abraham  Parker,  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  enlisted  in  the  War  for 
Independence  under  Captain  Matteer,  in 
May  of  1778,  and  later  served  under  Captain 
Bail,  of  Colonel  Smith's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. He  then  lived  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  but  subsequently  removed 
with  his  family  to  Bracken  County,  Kentucky. 
He  was  among  the  pioneers  who  helped  to 
wrest  that  region  from  savage  domination, 
and  was  a  participant  in  the  battle  of 
Crooked  Bullet.  His  last  place  of  resi- 
dence was  in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  died,  November  30,  1833. 

After  receiving  a  rudimentary  education  at 
the  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  home  in  Kentucky,  George  W.  Parker 
attended  the  Elizabethtown  Seminary,  then 
conducted  by  the  renowned  educator,  Robert 
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Hewitt,  and  later  by  his  son,  Lafayette  Hew- 
itt, assisted  by  Andrew  J.  Parker,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr. 
Parker  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Elizabethtown  "Register,"  then  pub- 
lished by  Eliot  &  Gunter,  and  then,  after 
attending  school  again  for  a  time  at  Hewitt 
Seminary,  at  the  instance  of  influential 
friends,  he  purchased  the  printing  plant  of 
the  "Register,*'  which  had  been  suspended, 
and  began  the  publication  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  "Intelligencer."  After  conducting  this 
paper  two  years  he  sold  out  to  advantage  and 
started  the  "Free  Press"  at  Glasgow,  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  end  of  another  year  he  sold 
this  paper  advantageously,  and  having  real- 
ized enough  money  from  his  newspaper 
ventures  to  enable  him  to  fit  himself  for  the 
profession  of  his  choice,  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  cousin,  Colonel 
Thomas  B.  Fairleigh,  of  Brandenburg,  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  a  lawyer  of  recognized  ability. 
After  reading  about  two  years  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  class  honors  in  March  of  1861.  Imme- 
diately afterward  he  removed  to  Charleston, 
Illinois,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession with  Judge  Eli  Wiley,  of  that  place, 
who  was  his  cousin.  They  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice  in  central  Illi- 
nois, and  while  residing  at  Charleston  Mr. 
Parker  served  as  mayor  of  that  little  city.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
and  served  in  that  body  during  the  session  of 
1869-70.  For  a  time  he  was  president  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  Charleston,  but  the 
demands  of  his  profession  caused  him  to  re- 
linquish that  position.  He  was  appointed 
general  counsel  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & 
Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company  in  1865,  and 
in  1867  was  made  vice  president  of  that  com- 
pany. In  1876  he  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  and  the  duties  of  this 
position  caused  him  to  remove  to  St.  Louis. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the  same 
company,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the 
road  was  sold  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  in  1896.  At  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  president  of  the  company  its 
main  lines  extended  from  Terre  Haute  to 
East  St.  Louis,  189  miles,  with  a  branch  to 
Belleville,  fourteen  miles.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  main  line  was  sold  to  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 


Railway  Company    for  $10,000,000,  and  the 
Belleville  branch  was  extended,  first,  to  Du 
Quoin,  Illinois,  and  later  to  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky,   with    branches     to    Eldorado    and 
Carondelet,   forming  the   system   long  and 
favorably  known  as  the  St.*  Louis  &  Cairo 
Short  Line.     When  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Parker 
was  made  its  first  president,  but   the   ardu- 
ous duties  involved  in  the  building  up  of  this 
important    financial     institution,     combined 
with  his  official  labors  as  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  railroad  overtaxed  his  strength 
and   forced   him   to   resign   from   the   trust 
company  in  1891.    He  then  went  abroad  to 
recuperate,  and  after  a  sojourn  at  Carlsbad 
and  a  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  and  re- 
sumed the  management  of  the  Cairo  Short 
Line,  continuing  to  give  to  it  his  attention 
until  the  sale  of  the  road  as  above  mentioned. 
After  this  disposition  of  his  railroad  interests 
and  responsibilities  he  sought  much  needed 
rest  by  making  a  tour  with  his  family  around 
the  Mediterranean.    He  is  now  vice  president 
of  the   Continental   National   Bank,   of  St 
Louis,  and  has  been  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution for  many  years,  having  been  identi- 
fied  with   it   before   its    organization    as   a 
national  bank.    He  is  also  officially  identified 
with  several  banks  in  Illinois.    Having  faith 
in  the  national  bank  system,  he  commenced 
organizing  such  institutions  early  in  the  six- 
ties, and  takes  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  all  these  institutions  have  been  success- 
ful banking  houses.    Mr.  Parker  was  trained 
politically  in   the   old   school   of   Kentucky 
Whigs,    which    followed    the   leadership    of 
Henry  Clay,  but  the  Civil  War  made  him  a 
Republican,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of 
that  party  ever  since.    He  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.    When  they  first  came 
to  St.  Louis  they  became  communicants  of 
the  old  Union  Methodist  Church,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets. 
When  that  congregation  built  its  new  church 
at  the  corner  of  Garrison  and  Lucas  Avenues 
Mr.  Parker  had  principal  charge  of  the  work 
of  construction,  and  when  this  church  build- 
ing was  in  turn  outgrown  he  went  with  that 
branch  of  the  congregation  which  built  the 
Lindell  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  now  the 
finest  church  edifice  in  St.  Louis.    Mr.  Parker 
is  a  member  of  various  social  clubs,  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  of   the  Society  of    the 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution.  October  20,  1863, 
he  married  Miss  Aronella  Ferguson,  who  was 
a  native  and  resident  of  Charleston,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Parker  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
Aaron  and  Susan  P.  Ferguson,  early  settlers 
of  Charleston,  and  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Morton,  who  laid  out  that  town,  having  moved 
to  Illinois  from  Kentucky.  The  children 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  all  of  whom 
are  living,  are  Clarence  F.  Parker,  now  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  at  St.  Louis;  Charles  M.  Parker, 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Radiator  Manufacturing  Company;  Letitia 
Parker,  Bessie  Parker  (now  Bessie  Parker 
Brueggeman)  and  Gertrude  Parker. 

Parker,  Isaac  C,  lawyer,  soldier  and 
member  of  Congress,  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  October  15,  1838,  and  died  in 
Indian  Territory.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  received  a  good  education,  after  which 
he  taught  school  four  years,  studying  law  in 
the  meantime.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  came  to  Missouri,  establishing 
himself  at  St.  Joseph,  where  he  soon  com- 
manded a  good  practice.  He  was  chosen 
city  attorney  for  several  terms,  and  in  1861 
he  entered  the  Union  Army  and  served 
through  the  entire  war.  From  1864  to  1867 
he  was  circuit  attorney,  and  from  1868  to 
1870  was  circuit  judge.  In  1864  he  was  a 
presidential  elector.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-second  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
lican by  a  vote  of  13,714,  to  10,723  for  J.  H. 
Ellis,  Democrat,  and  in  1872  was  re-elected, 
serving  two  full  terms. 

Parkersburgh.— See  "Green  Ridge." 

Parkinson,  John  D.,  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  1839,  ^^  what  was  then  Iowa  County, 
but  is  now  a  part  of  Lafayette  County,  Wis- 
consin. His  parents  were  Peter  and  Lucy 
Elvira  (MacCoUum)  Parkinson.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  removed  to 
Wisconsin  as  a  pioneer  in  1827;  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  a  man  of 
influence  in  public  affairs,  serving  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  county  positions.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  and 
was  related  to  the  Whiteside  family,  well 
known  in  the  pioneer  history  of  that  State. 
Their  son,  John  D.,  began  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Lafayette  County, 


Wisconsin,  attended  an  academy  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  from  1856  to  1861  was  a 
student  in  the  Wisconsin  State  University, 
then  under  the  chancellorship  of  John  H. 
Lathrop,  who  was  first  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  For  three  years  after 
completing  his  education,  he  was  a  tutor  in 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  university 
in  which  he  had  been  a  student.  He  began 
his  law  studies  under  the  preceptorship  of 
George  B.  Smith,  at  one  time  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Wisconsin,  and  then  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in 
which  he  was  a  student  in  1864-5.  After 
practicing  for  a  time  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
he  removed  to  Greenfield,  Missouri,  where  he 
was  actively  engaged  professionally  until 
June,  1 88 1.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  he 
was  associated  in  partnership  with  J.  D.  Bick- 
nell,  formerly  of  Wisconsin,  now  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Parkinson  re- 
moved from  Greenfield  to  Butler,  where  he 
remained  until  late  in  1893.  In  that  year  he 
located  in  Kansas  City,  where  he  has  since 
continued  to  reside  and  practice  his  profes- 
sion. Latterly,  he  has  found  considerable 
occupation  as  Special  Master  in  Chancery 
in  the  United  States  Court  in  Kansas  City. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  for  the 
old  Twenty-fifth  (or  Vernon  County)  circuit, 
and  occupied  the  bench  until  1881,  during 
which  period  appeared  before  him  as  attor- 
neys the  greater  number  of  the  profession 
who  have  since  attained  legal  and  political 
distinction  in  southwestern  Missouri. 
Whether  before  the  bar  or  upon  the  bench, 
Judge  Parkinson  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
thoroughly  capable,  and  he  is  admired  for 
his  clear-mindedness  in  comprehending  the 
facts  brought  before  him,  and  the  high  moral 
sense  which  directs  his  conduct  in  either 
relation.  In  politics  he  belongs  to  the  old- 
time  Democratic  school.  He  never  aspired 
to  a  political  office,  but  for  many  years  was  a 
strong  exponent  of  the  principles  of  his  party 
before  the  people,  and  in  1896  he  addressed 
various  large  meetings  in  advocacy  of  Palmer 
and  Buckner.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
vigorously  favorable  to  sound  money,  free 
trade,  expansion  and  local  self-government. 
He  is  a  Mason,  and  was  made  a  Knight  Tem- 
lar  in  1872  at  Nevada,  in  the  mother  com- 
mandery  of  the  Southwest,  dating  from  the 
re-establishment  of  the  order  after  the  Civil 
War ;  he  was  afterward  eminent  commander 
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of  Constantine  Commandery  at  Greenfield. 
Judge  Parkinson  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Fulton,  of  Greenfield.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Fulton,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  preached  at  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  Platte  Purchase  from 
1 85 1  to  i860,  removing  then  to  Greenfield, 
where  he  died  in  1881.  She  was  educated  in 
Dr.  Beatty's  Academy,  at  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  early  and  famous  educational  insti- 
tutions of  that  region.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1895.  Of  the  children  born  of  the  marriage 
three  died  in  their  early  years.  Those 
living  are  Mary  Fulton  Parkinson,  a 
teacher  in  the  Kansas  City  public  schools; 
Elizabeth  MacCoUum  Parkinson,  and  Philip 
Fulton  Parkinson,  the  last  named  about 
to  complete  his  education  in  the  Mis- 
souri State  University.  Elizabeth  is  a 
young  lady  of  surpassing  musical  ability. 
She  derived  her  first  musical  instruction  from 
her  mother,  and  afterward  studied  under  the 
best  local  teachers  in  the  Italian  school  of 
vocal  music.  At  various  times  she  has  de- 
lighted large  assemblages  with  her  superior 
rendition  of  church  and  concert  compositions. 
In  1898  she  determined  to  go  abroad  to  com- 
plete her  musical  education,  and  upon  the  eve 
of  her  departure  she  gave  a  farewell  concert 
wherein  her  performances  won  for  her  the 
unstinted  praise  of  a  large  and  cultured  audi- 
ence. At  Paris,  France,  under  the  great 
teacher  Marchesi,  she  was  distinguished  as 
one  of  only  two  pupils  who  were  called  to 
sing  at  the  5  o'clock  concert  at  the  Figaro, 
and  she  has  successfully  sung  a  famous 
cadenza  written  by  her  instructor  for  Melba. 
She  will  complete  her  studies  and  return 
home  in  1901. 

Parks,  Peyton  Alleii)  lawyer,  was  born 
August  22,  1855,  in  Henry  County,  Missouri, 
son  of  James  and  Mary  (Allen)  Parks.  His 
father,  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky, 
October  28,  1827,  was  a  son  of  Peyton  Parks, 
who  was  also  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  I2th  of  October,  1800.  The 
latter's  father,  William,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
was  descended  from  an  English  family  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  Virginia  colony  founded 
by  Lord  Fairfax.  Our  subject's  paternal 
gfrandfather  read  law  in  Kentucky  under  ex- 
Governor  Robert  (Black  Bob)  Letcher,  of 
that  State,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar.    Ill  health  prevented  him  continuing  the 


practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  moved,  De- 
cember I,  1827,  to  Cooper  County,  Missouri, 
and  settled  near  Pisgah  in  that  county.    In 
the  fall  of  1834  he  removed  to  Henry  (then 
Rives)  County,  Missouri,  and  located  on  his 
farm  near  Calhoun,  and  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  1880.     In  1835,  as  commissioner,  he 
laid  off  the  town  of  Clinton.     In  1844  ^^  was 
elected,  as  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party,  to 
represent    Henry    County   in   the    Missouri 
Legislature,  and  served  one  term.    In  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  useful  public  men  of  his 
county,  though  the  sphere  of  his  influence 
was  not  confined  within  its  limits.     His  wife, 
who  died  in  1847,  was  Almira  Parks,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  Pe3rton  Parks,  of 
that  State,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his  father, 
William  Parks.    Judge  James  Parks  attended 
the   public   and   private    schools    in    Henry 
County,  and  resided  on  his  farm  in  Tebo 
township,  in  Henry  Co;unty,  Missouri,  until 
1862.     He  was  county  assessor  by  appoint- 
ment,   and    assessed    the    county    in    i860. 
August  31,  1862,  he  moved  to  Clinton,  and 
was  circuit  clerk  from  1863  to  1867.     In  the 
last  named  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  R.  Allen  &  Co.,  for  many 
years  a  leading  law  firm  in  Southwest  Mis- 
souri.   Later  the  firm  became  Parks,  Thorn- 
ton  &   Gantt,   consisting   of   Judge    James 
Parks,  Judge  James  B.  Gantt,  at  the  present 
time  (1900)   Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  and  William  T.  Thorn- 
ton, afterward  Governor  of  New   Mexico. 
Judge  Parks,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  firm, 
was   Probate  Judge  of  Henry   County   for 
twenty  years,   from    1879  ^o   ^899,   retiring 
voluntarily  at  that  time.     In  politics  he  was 
originally  a  Whig,  but  since  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  that  party  he  has  been  an  active,  influ- 
ential Democrat  in  his  county.    Fraternally, 
he  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.    He  was  married 
December  24,  1850,  to  Miss  Mary  Allen,  who 
was  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, November  4,  1833.    She  was  a  daughter 
of    Robert    and    Matilda    (Barnard)    Allen. 
Robert  Allen  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  but 
moved  to  Henry  County,  Missouri,  in  1835, 
and  was  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  afterward 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Henry 
County  during  the  governorship  of  Sterling 
Price.    He  was  a  candidate  for  circuit  judge 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  was  defeated  for 
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election  by  Judge  Burr  Emerson.  He  died 
in  1867  in  Clinton,  Missouri,  one  of  the  strong 
men  in  his  section  of  the  State.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch,  Peyton  A.  Parks,  was  educated 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  was  the  first  graduate  of  the 
Clinton  High  School.  He  taught  for  four 
years  as  principal  of  the  Montrose  public 
schools,  and  was  county  school  commissioner 
of  Henry  County  from  1879  to  1881.  He 
read  law  under  his  father,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  August,  1880,  under  Judge  Fos- 
ter P.  Wright,  and  after  his  admission  he 
took  a  course  in  the  Chicago  Law  School,  and 
in  1881,  in  partnership  with  his  father,  he 
engaged  in  active  practice.  Though  he  has 
neither  sought  nor  held  a  political  office,  he 
has  been  an  active  Democrat  since  attaining 
his  majority,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional committee  for  the  Sixth  District. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Modern  Woodman.  He 
was  married  September  22,  1882,  to  Mary  E. 
Gathright,  a  native  of  Callaway  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  a  daughter  of  James  and  Hester 
(Shackleford)  Gathright,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky respectively,  and  located  in  Callaway 
and  Lewis  Counties  in  the  pioneer  days.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peyton  Parks  have  one  child,  James 
A.  Parks,  who  was  born  October  13,  1883, 
graduated  from  the  Clinton  High  School  in 
the  class  of  1898,  and  is  now  a  student  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Virginia. 
The  firm  of  James  Parks  &  Son  is  one  of  the 
leading  firms  of  the  Henry  County  bar,  and 
has  been  connected  in  the  past  twenty  years 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  important  litiga- 
tion in  that  county. 

Parks  and  Squares  in  St.  Iionls.— 

St.  Louis  in  its  early  days  had  little  need  for 
parks.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  adjacent 
to  the  prairies  and  common  fields  afforded 
abundant  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Even  as  late  as  1837  the  western  limits 
of  the  city  extended  only  to  Seventh  Street. 
All  beyond  was  the  boundless  prairie,  be- 
spangled in  the  summer  with  wild  flowers, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
On  the  left  was  Chouteau's  pond,  which 
afforded  facilities  for  boating,  and  within  an 
easy  walk  was  Lucas'  Grove,  covered  with 
large  forest  trees,  affording  an  agreeable 
shade  to  all  who  strolled  out  that  way.    With 


these  advantages  of  village  life  and  country 
enjoyment,  there  was  little  necessity  for 
parks,  yet  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  13th 
of  June,  i8i2,  granting  the  common  field  lots 
and  commons  to  the  town  for  school  pur- 
poses, some  thoughtful  regard  for  the  future 
resulted  in  setting  apart  a  small  reserve  for 
parks.  Hence,  as  early  as  1812  there  were 
carved  out  of  the  commons  Dakota  Park, 
Gravois  Park  and  Laclede  Park.  Little  or 
no  advantage  was  taken  of  these  grants  until 
years  afterward.  Old  Carondelet  Park  was 
acquired  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  St.  Louis 
commons  about  the  same  time.  Probably 
the  first  private  gift  of  the  kind  was  made  in 
1816  by  three  citizens — Colonel  William 
Chambers,  Major  William  Christy  and  Major 
Thomas  Wright.  These  men  donated  land 
for  a  church,  school  and  public  park.  The 
above  named  parties  in  the  same  year  also 
presented  to  the  city  Exchange  Square,  "to 
be  used  as  a  commons  forever."  It  was 
located  on  the  river  front  in  North  St.  Louis, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation. 
About  1836  Colonel  John  OTallon  offered 
to  make  the  city  a  present  of  100  acres  of 
land  if  Peter  Lindell  would  do  the  same,  each 
of  the  gifts  to  be  donated  to  park  purposes. 
The  offer  was  not  acceded  to  and  the  propo- 
sition fell  through.  In  1840  Washingt6n 
Square  was  purchased  by  the  city,  with  the 
understanding  "that  it  be  used  as  a  public 
square  forever."  The  original  square  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Carr  Square  was  donated 
to  the  city  in  1842  by  William  C.  Carr,  and, 
after  many  years,  was  made  a  place  of  resort. 
In  1844  Lafayette  Park  was  acquired  from 
the  old  St.  Louis  commons,  the  sale  of  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1831. 
But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  improve 
this  oldest  of  parks  and  make  it  a  place  of 
pleasurable  resort  to  the  public.  The  social 
and  festive  life  of  that  day  found  ample  en- 
joyment in  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  and  other 
like  more  accessible  resorts.  The  parks  had 
to  bide  their  time.  It  was  not  until  1857 
that  the  city  council  made  a  small  appropria- 
tion for  Lafayette  Park,  but  ten  years  later, 
in  1868,  money  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
was  adequate  to  enter  on  a  system  of  im- 
provements. In  1854  Hyde  Park  was  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  but  was  used  as  a  beer 
garden  up  to  and  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
During  the  war  no  attention  was  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  parks.     Benton   Place 
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was  acquired  from  the  city  commons,  it  hav- 
ing been  occupied  as  the  old  city  cemetery 
and  transformed  into  a  park  by  city  ordinance 
approved  in  June,  1866.  Lyon  Park  was 
transferred  to  the  city  by  the  United  States 
War  Department  in  September,  1871.  In 
1874  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  pleasure  resorts,  and  public 
attention  directed  thereto,  by  the  purchase  of 
Forest,  OTallon  and  Carondelet  Parks,  each 
containing  a  large  acreage.  The  building  up 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  the  increase  of  population  rendered 
these  park  acquisitions  desirable  as  recreation 
spots,  and  have,  as  the  park  commissioner 
justly  asserts,  "caused  a  demand  for  better 
and  augmented  improvements."  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  parks  in  charge 
of  the  park  commissioner:  Benton  Park, 
Carondelet  Park,  Carr  Square,  Dakota  Park, 
Forest  Park,  Fountain  Park,  Gamble  Place, 
Gravois  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Jackson  Place, 
Laclede  Park,  Lyon  Park,  OTallon  Park, 
St.  Louis  Place,  South  St.  Louis  Square, 
Washington  Square,  and  Kenrick  Garden. 
The  following  parks  are  in  charge  of  special 
commissioners :  Compton  Hill  Reservoir 
Park,  in  charge  of  the  water  commissioners ; 
Lafayette  Park,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
and  Tower  Grove  Park.  The  total  area  cov- 
ered by  the  parks  of  St.  Louis  is  2,177.31 
acres.  The  total  cost  of  parks  in  St.  Louis, 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  park 
commissioner,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1896,  is  as  follows :  Cost  of  purchase,  $1,309,- 
944.04;  improvements  and  maintenance, 
$3,616,143.81;  total  cost,  $4,926,087.85. 

Parkville. — ^A  village  of  900  inhabitants, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railway,  in 
Platte  County,  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Platte  City,  the  county  seat.  It  was  named 
after  George  S.  Park  who,  in  1837,  had  it 
surveyed  and  laid  off.  In  1851  it  was  incor- 
porated. It  contains  Park  College,  a  graded 
public  school,  and  Southern  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Baptist  Churches ;  a  bank,  and  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  the  "Gazette." 

Pamell. — ^A  thriving  town  of  500  inhab- 
itants, located  in  Independence  Township,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Nodaway  County. 
It  supports  a  large  canning  factory,  and  a 
bank  with  $30,000  deposits.    A  large  public 


school  employs  four  teachers,  while  three 
churches,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people.  Two  newspapers,  the 
"Sentinel"  and  "Republican,"  cover  the  field, 
and  the  business  of  the  town  draws  support 
from  a  large  and  prosperous  territory. 

Parrish,  John  Conley,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  November  5,  1854,  in  Bu- 
chanan County,  Missouri,  youngest  of  the 
five  children  of  John  Conley  and  Mary  Ann 
(Prichard)  Parrish,  the  first  named  of  whom 
was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Virginia,  No- 
vember 2,  1819,  and  the  last  named  in  the 
same  county  May  14,  1827.  The  Parrish 
family  tree  was  planted  in  America  about  the 
year  1740,  when  Richard  Parrish  and  his 
brother  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland, 
Richard  settling  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
the  brother  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  Richard  Parrish,  who  lived  to  the 
remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and 
four  years,  the  line  of  descent  is 
through  Edward  Parrish,  Richard  Par- 
rish the  second,  Dickey  B.  Parrish  and 
John  C.  Parrish  to  Dr.  John  C.  Parrish.  The 
second  Richard  Parrish,  who  was  born 
August  26,  1769,  at  EUicott  Mills,  near  Balti- 
more, removed  from  Maryland  to  Monon- 
galia County,  then  in  Virginia,  but  now  in 
West  Virginia.  His  wife  was  German  bom, 
and  Scotch  and  German- are  the  strains  of 
blood  which  have  been  handed  down  to  Dr. 
Parrish  in  the  paternal  line.  Dickey  B.  Par- 
rish, the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Parrish,  was  bom 
in  Harrison  County,  Virginia,  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Marion  County,  West  Virginia,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1888.  He  was  a  large  land-owner,  a 
courteous  gentleman  of  the  old  Virginia 
school,  and  withal  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  superior  ability.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  a  staunch  Unionist,  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  Waitman  T.  Willey,  one  of 
the  first  United  States  Senators  from  West 
Virginia,  and  Governor  Pierpont,  of  that 
State.  Governor  Pierpont  commissioned  his 
son,  Festus  Parrish,  major  of  a  West  Virginia 
regiment.  The  Prichard  family,  from  which 
Dr.  Parrish  is  descended  in  the  maternal  line, 
was  founded  in  this  country  in  early  Colonial 
days.  Records  of  the  land  office  of  Maryland 
show  that  David  Prichard  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1647.  His  brothers,  Thomas,  Abraham 
and  William,  came  in  1652,  1662  and  1665, 
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respectively,  and  two  other  brothers,  Henry 
and  John,  came  in  1673.    Of  this  family  was 
William  Prichard,  the  gfreat-gfrandfather  of 
Dr.   Parrish,   who   was    born    in    Loudoun 
County,    Virg^ia,    in     1735,    and    married 
Amelia  Knotts.    Revolutionary  records  show 
that  he  served  in  the  Patriot  Army  from  July 
23,  1776,  to  June  8,  1777  (when  he  died),  in 
Colonel  Moses  Rawlings'  regiment  of  the 
Virginia  line.     His  brother,  Samuel,  served 
in  the  same  regiment,  and  his  brother  James 
served   in   the   Second   Virginia   Regiment. 
William's  son,  John,  was  a  sergeant  in  Cap- 
tain Stear's  company  of  the  Second  Virginia 
Brigade.    From  1834  to  1847,  when  he  died 
in  Indiana,  Sergeant  John  Prichard  drew  a 
pension    as    a    Revolutionary  soldier.     The 
youngest    child    of    William    and    Amelia 
Prichard   was    William,   who   was    born    in 
Loudoun    County,    Virginia,    and    married 
Hannah  Meredith.     The  youngest  child  of 
this  union  was  Dr.  Parrish's  mother.     Her 
husband,  the  elder  John  C.  Parrish,  was  the 
eldest  of   a    large    family   of   children.     In 
early  life  he  was  a  school  teacher  in  Virginia, 
from  which  State  he  removed  to  Missouri  in 
1848,  three  years  after  his  marriage.     He 
settled  near  St.  Joseph,  taught  school  there 
for  a  time,  and  also  engaged  in  farming  oper- 
ations until  he  died  of  cholera,  June  25,  1854. 
His    remains    rest    in    the    family    burying 
ground  on  the  old  farm.    After  his  death,  his 
widow,  a  lady  of  superior  business  capacity, 
who  is  still  living  and  resides  with  Dr.  Par- 
rish at  Vandalia,  Missouri,  carried  on  the 
farming  enterprise  in  which  her  husband  had 
been  engaged,  until  1857,  when  she  returned 
to  Virginia  and  became  interested  with  her 
brother,  Alpheus  Prichard,  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Mannington,  in  Marion  County 
of  that  State.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection   that   the    Prichard   family,    like 
many  other  Virginia  families,  was  divided  in 
sentiment  on  the  issues  which  led  up  to  the 
Civil  War.    Alpheus  Prichard,  above  men- 
tioned,   was    a    member    of    the   Virginia 
Legislature  which  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  voted  for  that  measure ;  while 
his  brother,  Amos  N.,  was  a  strong  Unionist, 
and  commanded  a  company  of  Union  troops 
throughout  the  war.    Dr.  Parrish  was  three 
years  of  age  when  his  mother  went  from  Mis- 
souri back  to  Virginia,  and  he  grew  up  in 
Mannington.  There  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  high  school,  an  institution  of  supe- 


rior character,  then  supported  largely  by  the 
Peabody  educational  fund.  He  began  reading 
medicine  there  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Morgan,  and  while  thus  engaged 
taught  school  two  terms.  He  then  visited 
his  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  in  Kansas,  and  taught  school  there 
one  term.  From  Kansas  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  shortly  afterward  came  to  St.  Louis 
to  complete  his  medical  education  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Yost,  who  was 
professor  of  diseases  of  women  and  children 
in  the  American  Medical  College,  of  that  city, 
and  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Mannington. 
After  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  from  the 
American  Medical  College,  in  1877,  Dr.  Par- 
rish at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Vandalia,  Missouri,  then  a  new  town. 
At  the  beginning  he  had  his  full  share  of 
obstacles  to  overcome,  but  natural  fitness  for 
the  calling  which  he  had  chosen,  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  close  application,  brought  their 
reward,  and  within  a  few  years  he  had  suc- 
cessfully established  himself  in  practice.  His 
career  since  then  has  been  one  of  continuous 
progress  within  professional  lines,  and  a  con- 
stantly increasing  practice  has  been  his  re- 
ward of  merit.  He  passed  the  winter  of 
1887-8  at  the  Polyclinic  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
took  a  postgraduate  course,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1889-90  he  gave  special  attention 
to  laboratory  work  and  operative  surgery  at  . 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
St.  Louis.  The  following  year  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Marion  Sims  College,  in  St. 
Louis,  taking  the  doctor's  degree  from  this 
college  in  1891.  While  his  practice  has  been 
general  in  character,  he  has  devoted  much 
special  study  to  surgery,  and  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  surgeons  of 
northern  Missouri.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Linton  District  Medical  Society,  the  oldest 
district  medical  society  in  this  State,  and  was 
the  twenty-first  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  North  Mis- 
souri Medical  Association,  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Chivalrous  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  profession,  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty,  his  more  than 
twenty  years  of  active  practice  have  brought 
him  into  an  intimate  relationship  with  the 
people  of  Vandalia  and  a  large  area  of  sur- 
rounding country,  and  to  many  he  has  been 
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friend  and  counselor,  as  well  as  physician. 
Nature  endowed  him  with  a  capacity  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  as  well  as  talents  which 
fitted  him  for  professional  life,  and  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in 
Audrain  County  he  has  been  identified  with 
business  enterprises  of  importance  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  When  the  best 
part  of  Vandalia  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it 
was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  town  should 
succumb  to  disaster  and  give  way  to  pros- 
perous rival  villages,  he  was  one  of  four  men 
who  built  the  first  brick  block  in  the  new 
town  which  they  determined  should  spring 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  founding  the  Vandalia  Bank- 
ing Association,  and  with  C.G.  Daniels  andW. 
S.  Boyd  planned  and  directed  the  erection 
of  the  bank  building,  which  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  equipped  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  the  State  outside  of  the  large  cit- 
ies. He  has  been  a  director  of  this  banking 
association  since  its  incorporation.  In  every 
enterprise  which  has  had  for  its  object  the 
upbuilding  of  Vandalia  and  the  promotion  of 
its  business  interests,  he  has  been  a  safe  and 
intelligent  leader.  For  twelve  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Van- 
dalia, and  has  done  much  toward  giving  its 
schools  a  place  among  the  best  in  the  State. 
Rigid  integrity  has  characterized  his  conduct 
'  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  in  the  various  enter- 
prises in  which  he  has  been  interested  he  has 
shown  the  same  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
tiousness evinced  in  his  professional  labors. 
For  many  years  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party  and  has  become  widely  known  through- 
out the  State  in  this  connection.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  almost  every  State  and 
congressional  convention  of  his  party  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  exerting  himself  actively 
to  promote  the  interests  af  his  friends  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  party,  but  declin- 
ing to  be  considered  as  an  aspirant  for  politi- 
cal preferment  himself.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  congressional 
committee  of  his  district,  and  during  three 
campaigns  preceding  that  of  1900,  he  served 
on  the  executive  committee  of  this  body,  hav- 
ing direct  management  of  the  campaigns. 
He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
central  committee,  to  represent  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District,  and  in  the  campaign 


of  1900  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  body.  In  1892  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  national  convention 
which  met  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  With 
a  dignity  becoming  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  is  an  honored  member,  he  couples  a  genial, 
kindly  manner,  which  has  drawn  about  him 
a  large  circle  of  friends  to  be  found  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life. 

ParsonSy  Charles^  banker  and  finan- 
cier, was  bom  at  Homer,  Cortland  County, 
New  York,  January  24,  1824.  Colonel  Par- 
sons received  an  academical  education,  and 
after  spending  several  years  as  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store,  in  a  bank,  and  as  partner  in  a 
commercial  house  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  he 
removed  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1851,  where  he 
established  and  continued  for  years  a  success- 
ful banking  business.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  he  volunteered,  was  made 
captain,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  army, 
rail  and  river  transportation  at  St.  Louis. 
Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  cashier 
of  the  State  Savings  Association,  now  the  State 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  1870,  making  his  entire  term  of 
service  in  the  bank  to  the  present  time  thirty- 
five  years.  For  twenty-two  years  he  was 
annually  elected  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Qearing  House,  and  was  for  some  years  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
and  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  World's 
Congress  of  Bankers  and  Financiers  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1893.  In  1892,  when 
there  was  much  public  excitement  in  regard 
to  city  finances,  owing  to  a  large  defalcation. 
Colonel  Parsons  consented,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  many  prominent  citizens,  regardless 
of  party,  to  accept  temporarily  the  position  of 
city  treasurer,  which  office  he  resigned  as 
soon  as  full  investigation  could  be  made,  the 
books  put  in  proper  condition,  and  a  new 
treasurer  elected.  Colonel  Parsons  has  been 
and  still  is,  president  and  director  in  many 
railroad  and  other  public  or  charitable  insti- 
tutions. In  politics  he  is  a  strong  Republic- 
an, occupying  a  prominent  position  in  party 
councils  and  contributing  liberally  for  the 
success  thereof.  Colonel  Parsons  was 
married,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Pettus, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  old  and  well  known 
families  of  St.  Louis.  She  died  in  1889, 
leaving  no  children. 
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i  ~'..e    ^"■;;i^i;'    ver\     extensive — and    he    was 

na'i\'  witli  nicaris  and  eoui'-ei    for  all 

■     '  Mhe<i  to  hint  l*ti  ai  1.      His  wealth  was 

■  .-     .  ;.n--!ar''.t:*y  in  the  edhL^ati'-n  w;  his  laiL^e 

.\    and  >onie  nienilx-rs  ot  tr.    faniil^   h.-oe 

•     '  '\''\  di^tni'-^ion  as  schol)r->   and   r.huMt- 

H.  Tir\  AugiisTiis  Patrons,  tli''  i.tther  of 

'  '^'.'!r<  []   -'^iu,  was  r-art'd  an*'  'Hhieated  hi 

..-  '!i,   .  er  nnnt.     He  was  prommcnt  in  the 

• '  ■  ;     .»rd  religions  life  of  the  *o\vn,  air!  Ik  ine 

;     ^-    -v  ■<  r  of  a  fine  voi  e  arid  con>i. 'erahie 

T    ..-     i    a:)iLiy.  It-  w^s  for  ror:y  vc.  r<,  con- 

Ti  ■    •     '  v,e"'  t}i;-  local  church  choir,      hie  was 

a    I    eu'her  '>f  the   ^late   Militia  o<"  \  ertnotit, 

:ii:  '  <':r"f'd  in  the  tro.)p  tliai  went  from  Ben- 

...  .   r.j  j^'^ret't  i.r.ia\ette  in  1824.     U.y  occn])i- 

r.-".  it    was  a  sa'htle  an  1  harness  ninnufac- 

*'5:.-    until   coint.'ilt*!   by   ill    health   to   seek 

'j'T,i'  ii-\   in  thf*  \\  *  ^T       He  r-'r-^oved  from  the 

*.    \-n  ft'  'r's  i\t\\   it\   -o  Hripliion,  Xe.\   "^^  ork. 

..T..*    irom    th'T*   Witt    to    Ro^diester.    in    the 

-;  -Ti.    Sra**-.      r^   i>'5i  lie  ^t-movc-;  fr-nn  Xew 

I'or'*-    "^tatt'  to  St.  Jose; Ml  v^)lu';t\,  Michigan, 

,:^'ci  \\''-:  t.'  I'nrr  (  )alv,  ,.p  1  hr.ally  to  Hills- 

idt    in  »he  ^a'^^e  SM*e.      IK'  died  ai  ilie  last 

'    .  -I'd    t>'a..^     a>    alrt\4  ly    stat<'d,    in    1862. 

1   ^'        ,  re       l'!v.,dnth.      or     as     she     was 

a';*  d     h}     iHT    mends     and     family,     }'   tsy 

■  Miiitii"^  l'arsor.<.  was  a  woman  of  great  force 
ar.  1  ieriia''\.i)le  stren^'lh  of  character,  be- 
"i  »\^i\  an.]  rt'ver'.d  hv  all  who  knew  her.  Aftc/ 


v\  I'-    :    -rn    t  ,   1  .  •                                . .     -     ,, 

wh"  !t    'li   d    in         ■•'  *             "s. 

L.o'a)  V  ttv   a 'id  K'\\^r  •  ■    .   1 

I!  >iii  li'e  ct  »iieL;'e  at    ■  -                                           -1 

>'  v.nc.    (  i  >!'c_l;«'    w  ert.'  m  »t    i  - 
ci.i!.--  r^  Mr  fMjL:ar.,  wdTi''-e  I  .»- 
a   nit"      '"   of   tiic   S<aie   Hej^'-.-  1    .. 

m  li'c  .  .     ■    -*  iMir.c'  umovcii  10  .\' 
ty,  i-'^\.v.  V  *  •*        aUti    inanv  \eaT->  *  ' 
and  Usi  f,  •.      ,  >"  dic'l  at  the  advar.    ■ 
of  ej    h*.^    i  "         -till   tlu'S"   Si>ns  \vt  : '     *... 

int  St    m    ..  '  :    a-    !    r.  ^'-^..■us    tn'e*'" 

for  tiie   in  .  "  •'  .  ■■       •      •   t  1  •   r<  i.nnrmit.c- 
whicii  th- _\  *    •  •:'   •.-  N..\,  Kt-i  'KTi  i '.i  - 
sons.  v\r<'   \  .-    t  t        •    '         '.n    \,  <s  h  si  r  a-:;  ' 

to    ent.T    ■    ;,.      .  :     ,,1    ■.'        ',_  .     ^;i,.^  ;; 

he  died  ot  <.  i  ■  '.  •         •  ",    -*  '\ ,  tkiii^ 

ainon^-  tl.o,-'    -  '        .    •  -  -   .   ,r  i  inj.^ 

the  nu  mora"*!.  '  ;.    '  ,  -i      yi 

son,    H.  nT_\     1  .1  -soi.^    ., ,,.  .    •     a    t":    c 

pursivi'o'  :i'"'  a  \,t\   '.•  ■•  .1,  wa.s 

killed  w  h'.lv    I     :r.'.r  a  ire;-  «"i  '  -  '-i'*  n 

in  Mi*,  h  :^'  in  i  '  frit  s  | ,  Pa'  -o.'  <  .  '  •  s 
youi  .  .  St  o."  Mu  ,  lo'  (  :.  clnl'Vrn,  T'  '^^'vi-  [  / 
lil'era'  e*hK:*':in  in  the  ]>ui'l'c  scl  -  ols  o: 
RochesUT.  Xrw  ^'orK,  <n..i  MuhiL;a.n.  He 
was  about  s-ve»':.-en  \.ars  <  t  v.'Z'-  whco  ne 
came  \\'-^t  t^*  so-.tii^'m  Mic'.'\an  to  a^-s:.{ 
his  i;ro*htr  ti-tu-,  ui  p-;.parn\L;  a  h-me  a.'^  < 
brin^.  ;^  un'\  r  cul;i\ation  a  tarm  f'-ir  h.^- 
part  I't  ^.  Ilv  I.  ..dt'  the  tri[)  from  Koce.cstv-: . 
\"e'.v  Vo;  k.  \i  S  .  Josf'ph  '  ■on.ny.  A'-  !  i"-»r 
tra\elim^  overkmd  in  .i.ldwirt."  ••  *«*  a 
wa^^.n  loa*!  of  household  ^oods.  '*-  :  -.  * 
tliv'  Xiacr^'ira  River  by  teiry,  or-'v  ;'•  >  v. 
CatKi'hi  I')  Detroit,  and  ih.  m^i^  ♦.,  1  -^  ..'  .^o-  ,- 
tion    m    soutli^rn    ^Tichlt, 'n.         !1  -'imix 

occupit  d  three  vvceks,  dn.'i.-^  \v..u  ■"    he 

bad  vin'\  his  doj^  for  C"iT:i"r,  a-'-;  '.  .':s- 
tanc»*  travel'.'d  was  iiet.:\  U-i  h'Utdrt/i  'tdles 
A[)otn  rnree  weeVs  [•-"■i  h.v  ;irnval  in  v"^: 
Jo>''ph  Couny^-,  i''s  .--  In  r  Henry— who  had 
t)receded  l.hn  a:  '  t  r  :•  '!:e  wf»ik  of  clearing 
\\])  a  farm  -  ■  ^  I  .  :  v  h'-.e  felTng  a  tree, 
and  Ctiarlr-  *\ .  ^  !•  ::  i'on*  among  strangers 
to  carry  ort  *'.;'  .  '  .r.  for  biu'lding  a  house 
and  nud.iri^  '■  'ei  i.nproven'uMits  on  t^e  new 
farm.  W  i"-:.  f\ '-rythiiig  was  in  readint:ss  for 
their  rec-pia  ;,  his  parents  jo!ne  1  him  and 
he  reina:-  -J  wrl.  them  on  the  farm  until  he 
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Parsons,  Charles  Bunyan,  who  oc- 
cupies a  leading  position  among  the  men  who 
have  developed  the  great  lead  interests  of 
Missouri,  was  born  February  26,  1836,  at 
Benson,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  son  of 
Henry  A.,  who  was  bom  at  Benson,  Ver- 
mont, in  1790,  died  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
January  22,  1862,  and  his  mother,  born 
at  Benson,  Vermont,  April  12,  1791, 
daughter  of  Judge  Chauncey  Smith,  died 
at  Bonne  Terre,  Missouri,  November 
30,  1884.  Reuben  Parsons,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  Charles  B.  Parsons,  was  a 
man  of  literary  tastes  and  scholarly  attain- 
ments, and  was  universally  beloved  both  for 
his  purity  of  life  and  his  innate  no- 
bility of  character.  Judge  Chauncey 
Smith,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  man  of 
large  influence  in  the  region  in  which  he 
lived,  and  during  several  successive  terms 
represented  his  district  in  the  Legislature  of 
Vermont.  He  was  accounted  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  village  of  Benson — his  landed 
estate  being  very  extensive — and  he  was 
ever  ready  with  means  and  counsel  for  all 
who  applied  to  him  for  aid.  His  wealth  was 
used  unsparingly  in  the  education  of  his  large 
family,  and  some  members  of  the  family  have 
achieved  distinction  as  scholars  and  educat- 
ors. Henry  Augustus  Parsons,  the  father  of 
Charles  Bunyan,  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Benson,  Vermont.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  town,  and  being 
the  possessor  of  a  fine  voice  and  considerable 
musical  ability,  he  was  for  forty  years,  con- 
nected with  the  local  church  choir.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Militia  of  Vermont, 
and  served  in  the  troop  that  went  from  Ben- 
son to  greet  Lafayette  in  1824.  By  occupa- 
tion, he  was  a  saddle  and  harness  manufac- 
turer until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  seek 
rural  life  in  the  West.  He  removed  from  the 
town  of  his  nativity  to  Brighton,  New  York, 
and  from  there  went  to  Rochester,  in .  the 
same  State.  In  1854  he  removed  from  New 
York  State  to  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan, 
later  went  to  Burr  Oak,  and  finally  to  Hills- 
dale in  the  same  State.  He  died  at  the  last 
named  place,  as  already  stated,  in  1862. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth,  or  as  she  was 
called  by  her  friends  and  family,  Betsy 
(Smith)  Parsons,  was  a  woman  of  gfreat  force 
and  remarkable  strength  of  character,  be- 
loved and  revered  by  all  who  knew  her.  After 


her  husband's  death,  she  made  her  home  with 
her  son,  Charles  B.  Parsons,  at  Bonne  Terre, 
Missouri,  and  died  there  in  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  her  age.  Five  daughters  and  six  sons 
were  born  to  her  and  her  husband,  one  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Two  of  the  sons, 
Lafayette  and  Chauncey,  who  were  graduated 
from  the  college  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  and 
afterward  from  the  Pittsfield  (Massachusetts) 
Medical  College,  were  later  prominent  physi- 
cians in  Michigan,  where  Lafayette  served  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  Later 
in  life  the  last  named  removed  to  Adair  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  where,  after  many  years  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  he  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three.  Both  these  sons  were  fore- 
most in  all  civil  and  religious  enterprises 
for  the  improvement  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived.  Another  son,  Reuben  Par- 
sons, who  was  a  fine  musician,  was  just  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  when 
he  died  of  cholera,  contracted  while  working 
among  those  stricken  with  the  disease  during 
the  memorable  epidemic  of  1849.  A  younger 
son,  Henry  Parsons  who  was  also  a  fine 
musician  and  a  very  talented  young  man,  was 
killed  while  felling  a  tree  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Michigan.  Charles  B.  Parsons,  who  was 
youngest  of  the  eleven  children,  received  a 
liberal  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  Michigan.  He 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he 
came  West  to  southern  Michigan  to  assist 
his  brother  Henry  in  preparing  a  home  and 
bringing  under  cultivation  a  farm  for  his 
parents.  He  made  the  trip  from  Rochester, 
New  York,  to  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan, 
traveling  overland  in  midwinter,  with  a 
wagon  load  of  household  goods.  He  crossed 
the  Niagara  River  by  ferry,  drove  through 
Canada  to  Detroit,  and  thence  to  his  destina- 
tion in  southern  Michigan.  His  journey 
occupied  three  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
had  only  his  dog  for  company,  and  the  dis- 
tance traveled  was  nearly  five  hundred  miles. 
About  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  St. 
Joseph  County,  his  brother  Henry — who  had 
preceded  him  and  begun  the  work  of  clearing 
up  a  farm — was  killed  while  felling  a  tree, 
and  Charles  was  left  alone  among  strangers 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  building  a  house 
and  making  other  improvements  on  the  new 
farm.  When  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
their  reception,  his  parents  joined  him  and 
he  remained  with  them  on  the  farm  until  he 
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was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  set  out 
for  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  hoping  to  make  his 
way  through  college.  At  the  town  of  Burr 
Oak,  he  learned  that  his  hopes  could  not  be 
realized  because  of  his  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  he  took  charge  of  a  district 
school.  During  the  next  three  years 
he  completed  the  study  of  dentistry  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  found  him 
practicing  that  profession  in  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan. At  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  company  E,  of 
the  Fourth  Michigan  Regiment,  but  before 
the  regiment  left  the  State  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  his  company.  The  regi- 
ment went  direct  to  Washington,  crossed  the 
Potomac,  to  the  front,  and  participated  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  September  i,  1861, 
Charles  B.  Parsons  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant,  and  July  i,  1862,  to  captain  of  his 
company.  He  saw  active  service  in  all  the 
battles  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged, 
including  the  "Seven  Days  Fight"  under  Mc- 
Clellan,  up  to  the  time  that  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  tender  his  resignation.  He 
left  the  service  March  2*j,  1863,  and  returned 
to  Michigan.  In  February  of  1862,  while  at 
home  6n  a  six  days'  furlough,  he  had  been 
married  to  Miss  J.  E.  Doolittle,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Jesse  and  Elizabeth  (Camp)  Doo- 
little, the  first  named  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  and  the  last  named  of 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Parsons  was  the  sister 
of  General  C.  C.  Doolittle,  who  was  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  company  of  which  Captain  Par- 
sons was  second  lieutenant  when  their  regi- 
ment left  Michigan.  She  was  reared  and 
educated  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 
In  1864  Captain  Parsons  left  Michigan  with 
his  family  to  take  a  position  with  a  mining 
company  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  he  remained  there  until  the  mine  was 
closed  down  three  years  later.  Before  leav- 
ing Northampton,  he  met  J.  Wyman  Jones,  of 
New  York,  and  was  by  him  sent  to  St.  Fran- 
cois County,  Missouri,  to  inspect  the  mines 
in  which  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  were 
interested.  Upon  his  return  to  the  East,  Mr. 
Parsons  refused  the  superintendency  of  these 
mines,  which  he  had  been  offered,  his  reason 
for  the  refusal  being  that  the  character  and 
remoteness  of  the  place  rendered  it  undesir- 
able as  a  home  for  his  wife  and  mother. 
Later,  upon  solicitation,  he  recalled  his  de- 
cision,  and  accepted   the   position,   coming 


West  with  his  family  to  take  charge  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Mine,  May  i,  1867.  His 
family  remained  at  the  then  very  small  town 
of  De  Soto,  until  June  26th,  when  they  went 
to  the  mines  to  occupy  the  only  frame  build- 
ing there.  The  coming  of  Captain  Parsons 
to  St.  Francois  County  may  very  properly  be 
said  to  have  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  wonderful  development  in  that  region. 
Some  three  years  before  this,  Anthony  La 
Grave,  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  interested  in  mining  in  this  district, 
transferred  to  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company 
the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "La  Grave 
Mines."  He  had  made  considerable  quantities 
of  lead  by  the  crude  processes  of  that  time, 
but  the  mining  consisted  of  mere  surface 
work.  When  Captain  Parsons  took  charge 
of  this  enterprise,  great  uncertainty  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  owners  as  to  its  value, 
and  the  results  of  development.  Sagacious, 
intelligent,  resourceful  and  eminently  prac- 
tical, Captain  Parsons,  aided  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  Eastern  officers,  dispelled 
this  doubt,  demonstrated  that  this  region  was 
wonderfully  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  splendid  industry.  The 
city  of  Bonne  Terre,  with  a  population  of 
5,000,  has  g^own  up  around  the  mine  which 
Anthony  La  Grave  sold  under  more  or  less 
uncertain  conditions,  and  from  this  point  ex- 
tends the  disseminated  ore  field  with  a  suc- 
cession of  mines  and  mills  and  towns,  sixteen 
miles  to  the  southward.  In  the  mines  and 
mills  and  industries  allied,  are  4,000  workers 
for  wages,  and  this  means  a  population  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite  20,000,  in  the  lead  district. 
The  deposit  on  the  St.  Joseph  tract  has 
proved  most  wonderful.  The  character  of  all 
the  ore  mined  has  been  the  same,  galena  or 
lead  sulphides,  and,  outside  of  the  deposits 
in  southeast  Missouri,  an  occurrence  of 
similar  lead  ore  is  believed  to  be  unknown. 
For  twenty  years  Captain  Parsons  worked 
at  ,  this  original  body  of  ore-bearing 
rock,  improving  the  methods  and  gradually 
demonstrating  the  possibilities.  Then  began 
inquiry  and  speculation  in  neighboring  local- 
ities. Sixteen  miles  to  the  south,  in  the 
locality  called  Doe  Run,  near  Farmington, 
was  an  old  farm  revealing  encouraging  indi- 
cations of  disseminated  ore.  Captain  Par- 
sons* attention  was  called  to  the  property 
which,  upon  investigation,  was  deemed  of 
sufiicient  value  to  justify  the  organization  of 
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a  new  company.  This  in  due  time  being  ac- 
complished under  the  name  of  the  Doe  Run 
Lead  Company,  a  large  plant  was  erected  for 
the  handling  of  the  ores,  and  the  flourishing 
town  of  Doe  Run  sprang  up  on  the  dilapi- 
dated old  farm.  This  serves  to  illustrate  the 
rate  of  development  in  this  section.  Captain 
Parsons  himself  modestly  disclaims  any  large 
share  of  credit  for  the  building  up  of  the 
great  industries  of  this  region,  saying  it  has 
been  an  evolution  from  a  small  beginning 
through  many  years  of  trial  and  study.  The 
people  of  this  region  say,  however,  that 
southeast  Missouri  owes  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  man  for  its  development.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  a  director  in  the  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Company  and  remained  a  member  of 
the  board  until  1900,  when  he  was  made  the 
resident  director.  He  has  also  been  one  of 
the  directors  and  officers  of  the  Doe  Run 
Lead  Company  since  its  organization ;  is  vice 
president  of  the  Bonne  Terre  Farming  and 
Cattle  Company;  a  director  and  for  a  time 
president  of  the  Farmers'  and  Miners*  Bank 
of  Bonne  Terre,  and  a  director  and  officer 
in  various  other  organizations  in  that  portion 
of  the  State.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Riverside,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  forty-eight  miles  southward 
through  the  lead  region.  This  road,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company,  was  built  to  develop  their  lead 
properties  and  connect  their  St.  Francois 
County  mines  with  their  extensive  smelting 
plant  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Hercula- 
neum.  It  has  contributed  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  interests  in  the 
entire  Flat  River  District,  and  has  proved  a 
most  valuable  asset.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  upon  the  site  of  the  above  mentioned 
smelters  and  the  adjacent  town,  was  once 
located  the  first  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson 
County,  Herculaneum,  a  town  of  considerable 
importance,  which  has  long  since  become  ex- 
tinct. Here  were  located  commodious  ware- 
houses for  the  storing  of  lead,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  were  three  shot  towers, 
built  on  the  high  bluffs  of  limestone  rock 
which  form  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Traces  ot  smelters  were  also  discovered  in 
excavating  for  the  present  plant.  On  the 
river,  two  miles  north  of  Herculaneum,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne 
Terre   Railroad   with   the    St.    Louis,    Iron 
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Mountain  &  Southern  Railroad,  lies  a  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  tract  of  land  formerly  the 
estate  of  Daniel  Dunklin,  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri from  1832  to  1836.  In  1885  Captain 
Parsons,  desirous  of  having  a  country  home 
somewhat  remote  from  his  business  and  its 
cares,  purchased  the  property  consisting  of 
some  600  acres,  and  here  erected  a  hand- 
some residence,  the  present  home  of  the 
family.  A  short  time  after  securing  this  prop- 
erty, Captain  Parsons  discovered  that  the 
shortest  and  most  desirable  route  between  the 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Mine  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  connecting  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  lay  to  a  point  on  his 
land  at  Riverside.  The  Mississippi  River 
&  Bonne  Terre  Railroad  was  accordingly 
built,  resulting  in  the  removal  of  the  smelters 
from  Bonne  Terre  to  the  river.  Captain 
Parsons  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
first  school  district  at  Bonne  Terre,  and  be- 
ginning with  1868  was  for  about  twenty-five 
years  a  member  of  the  school  board.  The 
city  has  now  one  of  the  finest  school  build- 
ings in  the  State  outside  of  St.  Louis,  and 
this  same  school  district  has  an  enumeration 
of  over  1,000  children  of  school  age,  with  800 
pupils  in  attendance.  To  educational,  charita- 
ble and  religious  enterprises  in  Bonne  Terre 
and  throughout  St.  Francois  County,  Captain 
Parsons  has  been  a  liberal  contributor,  and 
his  energy  and  influence  have  materially  aided 
all  such  enterprises.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860, 
and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party  ever  since,  contributing  freely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  interests.  He  was  one  of 
the  eight  or  ten  pioneer  Republicans  of  Perry 
township,  in  St.  Francois  County,  and  had  to 
ride  three  miles  to  Big  River  Mills  to  vote. 
In  1900  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
member  of  a  Republican  Club  at  Bonne 
Terre,  which  had  a  membership  of  over  350 
stalwart  workers.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Bonne  Terre,  April  29,  1876,  by 
Postmaster  General  Marshall  Jewell,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  October  i, 
1885.  In  1896  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  met  in  St.  Louis  and  nominated  Will- 
iam McKinley  for  President.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
His  earliest  religious  affiliations  were  with  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  at  Burr  Oak,  Michigan, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1858.  In 
1864  he  and  Mrs.  Parsons — who  had  for  three 
years  been  leading  soprano  in  the  choir  of 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler's  church  in  Brook- 
lyn— ^united  by  letter  with  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
famous  as  the  old  Jonathan  Edwards  church. 
When  they  came  to  Missouri  in  1867,  they 
found  no  church  organization  or  edifice,  and 
for  some  time  both  church  and  Sabbath 
school  met  in  Mr.  Parsons*  house.  Later  a 
church  edifice  was  erected  and  in  1878 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Bonne 
Terre  was  organized,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  being  among  the  charter  mem- 
bers. This  denomination  was  chosen  as 
being  most  liberal  in  its  government  and 
hence  better  suited  to  take  in  the  majority 
of  workers — of  various  denominations — ^in 
what  had  theretofore  been  called  the  Union 
Church.  To  Captain  and  Mrs.  Parsons  eight 
children  have  been  born,  five  of  whom  were 
living  in  1900:  Jessie  Hastings,  Mable  Turner 
— now  Mrs.  George  Knapp, — Bertha  Shep- 
ard,  Roscoe  Reuben  Smith,  and  Gerard  Stan- 
ton Parsons.  The  four  first  named  are 
members  of  the  Bonne  Terre  Congregational 
Church, 

Parsons,  Harry  Hemphill,  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Sweet  Springs,  Missouri,  June 
25,  1872,  son  of  William  Buchanan  Parsons, 
M.  D.,  and  Lida  (Mockbee)  Parsons.  The 
father  was  born  at  the  same  place  (then 
Brownsville)  July  6,  185 1,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr. 
David  James  Parsons,  a  native  of  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia,  and  a  descendant  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry  who  came  to  Virginia  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  original  ancestor 
being  closely  connected  with  Lord  Fairfax,  of 
England.  The  family  was  well  represented 
in  the  Colonial  Army  during  the  Revolution. 
Edward  McCarty,  Mr.  Parsons'  paternal 
great-great-grandfather,  was  an  officer  on 
Washington's  staff,  and  Levi  Parsons,  from 
whom  ex-Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New 
York,  is  also  descended,  held  a  commission  in 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
family  also  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
male  members  of  both  the  Parsons  and 
Mockbee  families  fought  in  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Rebellion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  David  James  Parsons,  who  was  a 
Union  man.    The  last  named  was  graduated 


in  1848  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College, 
and  practiced  continuously  in  Sweet  Springs 
until  his  death,  March  7,  1896.  His  son,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Parsons,  was  graduated  from  Lexing- 
ton College  in  1867,  and  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  of  New  York,  in  1869; 
he  practiced  medicine  in  San  Francisco,  but 
on  account  of  ill  health  moved  to  Sweet 
Springs,  where  he  practiced  for  the  next  sev- 
enteen years.  In  1889  he  located  at  Missoula, 
Montana,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Senator.  His 
wife  (mother  of  our  subject)  is  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Cuthbert  Mockbee,  a  native  of 
Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky,  who  removed  to 
Missouri  about  1847  ^^^  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
located  for  some  time  in  Sedalia,  but  during 
the  Civil  War  he  resided  in  Harrisonville. 
His  wife,  Sarah  (Barrett)  Mockbee  (maternal 
grandmother  of  our  subject),  was  born  in 
Ohio,  and  her  ancestors  were  the  Barretts 
and  Stones  of  early  Colonial  times.  One  of 
the  former,  a  captain  in  the  British  Navy, 
came  to  America  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  William  Stone,  great-g^eat-grand- 
father  of  Mrs.  Mockbee,  was  Governor  of 
Maryland  from  1649  to  1653.  The  Steeles,  of 
Kentucky,  are  representatives  of  the  same 
family.  Samuel  Hemphill,  another  ancestor 
of  our  subject,  served  in  the  American  Con- 
gress many  years  ago,  and  his  son.  Captain 
Hemphill,  commanded  the  cruiser  "Nicthe- 
roy"  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  education  of  Harry  H.  Parsons  was 
begun  in  a  country  school  near  Sweet 
Springs,  and  continued  in  a  German  school, 
and  he  was  graduated  from  Doyle's  College 
in  1889.  He  entered  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, at  Ann  Arbor,  in  1889,  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  1893  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy,  and  from  the  law  department 
of  that  institution,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B., 
in  1895.  He  was  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  the  literary  department,  and  in  the  law 
department  he  carried  off  the  highest  honors, 
being  awarded  the  medal  for  the  best  thesis, 
its  subject  being  "Public  Policy."  The  award 
was  made  by  Judge  Thomas  Cooley  and  Pro- 
fessor Kirchner.  While  a  student  at  Ann 
Arbor  he  served  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Republican  Qub,  which  had 
a  membership  of  2,000;  was  a  leader  in  the 
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organization  of  the  American  Republican 
College  League,  of  which  all  universities  are 
now  members,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  League  convention  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  1893.  In  1892  he  organized  in 
the  university  the  counterpart  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  a  movement  which  was  widely 
discussed  throughout  the  country  at  the  time, 
the  institution  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  organization  was 
on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Parsons  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
terms.  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  was 
president,  and  sent  in  messages.  At  the  or- 
ganization and  launching  of  the  College  Re- 
publican League,  President  McKinley,  Gen- 
eral Russell  A.  Alger,  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
Senator  John  M.  Thurston  and  Senator 
Mason  attended  and  made  addresses. 

In  1895  Mr.  Parsons  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    After  spending 
a  year  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  Montana 
and  British  Q)lumbia,  he  came  to  Missouri 
in  the  fall  of  1896,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  that  year. 
In  March  following  he  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  with  Colonel  Samuel 
Boyd,  under  the  firm  name  of  Boyd  &  Par- 
sons.   The  former  died  in  May,  ^898,  and 
Mr.  Parsons  practiced   alone   until   March, 
1900,    when    he    associated    himself    with 
Thomas  F.  Otley,  of  Chicago,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Parsons   &  Otley.     Mr.   Parsons 
limits  his  practice  to  commercial  and  cor- 
poration law.     He  is  the  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  for  the  western 
district,  and  for  several  banks  and  lumber 
corporations.     Fraternally  he  is  associated 
with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  is  a 
Knight  Templar  and  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  owns  some  real  estate  in  Marshall 
and  possesses  some  valuable  mining  proper- 
ties   in     Morgan    and    Hickory     Counties, 
Missouri,  and  some  copper  interests  in  Mon- 
tana.   Since  locating  in  Marshall  he  has  be- 
come    the    acknowledged    leader     of    the 
Republican  party.    In  1898  he  was  the  nom- 
inee of  his  party  for  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  ran  several  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.     In  1899  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  supervisor  of  the  census  for 
the  Seventh  District  of  Missouri,  including 
the    counties    of    Saline,     Pettis,     Benton, 


Cooper,  Howard,  Boone,  Moniteau  and  Mor- 
gan, and  he  employed  about  175  clerks  and 
enumerators  under  him.  On  July  19,  1900, 
the  Republican  congressional  committee,  in 
convention  assembled,  unanimously  tendered 
him  the  nomination  for  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  District,  which 
is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Greene,  Polk, 
Hickory,  Benton,  Pettis,  Saline,  Howard  and 
Boone.  Mr.  Parsons,  though  defeated,  made 
one  of  the  strongest  canvasses  ever  made  in 
Missouri,  leading  his  ticket  in  every  county. 
The  careful  training  received  by  Mr.  Parsons 
in  one  of  the  most  noted  law  schools  and 
universities  of  the  country,  and  under  the 
tutorship  of  Floyd  R.  Mechem,  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  and  John  Dewey,  has  been  evidenced 
in  his  professional  practice.  Thoughtful, 
studious,  logical,  and  possessed  of  a  fluency 
of  speech  that  is  rarely  met  with  in  a  man 
under  the  thirties,  combined  with  that  in- 
domitable energy  and  industry  which  have 
characterized  his  family  for  generations,  he 
easily  attained  a  high  rank  at  the  bar,  and 
to-day,  though  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  is 
regarded  by  his  professional  contemporaries 
as  one  of  the  soundest  legal  practitioners  in 
central  Missouri.  His  success  in  the  past  is 
accepted  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  his 
future  depends  almost  solely  upon  his  own 
inclinations  and  aspirations. 

Parsons,  Monroe  M.,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
May  21,  1822,  and  was  killed  near  Camargfo, 
Mexico,  August  14,  1865.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Missouri  and  located  at  Jefferson  City.  He 
was  partly  educated  in  Virginia  and  partly 
in  Missouri,  completing  his  studies  at  St. 
Charles  College.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Cole  County  bar  in  1846. 
Shortly  after  the  war  with  Mexico  came  on 
he  raised  a  company,  entered  Doniphan's 
command,  and  took  part  in  that  famous  ex- 
pedition, marching  to  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua, 
Monterey  and  Corpus  Christi,  and  taking  a 
full  and  honorable  part  in  the  battles  and 
achievements  of  the  command.  On  his  re- 
turn he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  1856  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1858 
to  the  State  Senate.  He  was  a  State  Rights 
Democrat,  and  when  the  Civil  War  began  in 
1861  he  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and 
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was  appointed  by  Governor  Jackson  one  of 
the  eight  brigadier  generals  to  organize  the 
militia  into  State  Guards.  He  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Carthage,  Wilson's  Creek  (Oak 
Hills),  Pea  Ridge  (Elkhorn),  and  all  the  cam-, 
paigns  of  General  Sterling  Price,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  major  general  for  gallantry 
at  the  unfortunate  assault  on  Helena.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  went  into  Mex- 
ico, where  he  was  murdered.  (See  "Parsons 
Murder.") 

Parsons,  Orlando  Edward,  judge  of 
probate  at  Sedalia,  was  born  April  22,  1842, 
at  Forestville,  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  son  of  Daniel  W.  and  Eliza  A.  (Dick- 
inson) Parsons.  Daniel  B.  Parsons,  the 
father  of  Daniel  W.,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
came  to  Monroe  County,  New  York,  while 
his  son  was  a  child.  Moving  to  Chautauqua 
County,  he  operated  a  tannery  and  several 
farms  there.  He  served  as  a  major  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  refinement.  Daniel  W.  Par- 
sons, the  father  of  Orlando  E.  Parsons,  was  a 
captain  in  the  New  York  State  Militia,  a 
staunch  Episcopalian  and  a  strong  temper- 
ance advocate  and  earnest  worker.  He  died 
in  Forestville,  New  York,  January  14,  1884. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Dickinson, 
of  Troy,  New  York,  who  erected  many  of 
the  lighthouses  and  beacons  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  She  died  November  18,  1897.  Judge 
Parsons  was  educated  principally  in  the  For- 
estville Academy,  and  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Business  College,  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
from  which  he  was  graduated.  His  first 
work  was  upon  the  street  railways  of  Buffalo, 
and  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  In 
1863  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  con- 
ductor on  the  Military  Railroad,  where  he 
remained  until  the  war  closed.  During  the 
excitement  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
he  went  to  Titusville,  in  that  State,  where 
he  was  successful  in  his  speculations.  Three 
or  four  years  later  he  returned  to  railroad 
work.  Until  March  4,  1872,  he  held  a  posi- 
tion as  conductor  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road. During  the  strike  then  inaugurated  he 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  strikers,  and  as  such  was  in  complete  con- 
trol of  the  road  for  eight  days.  Subsequently 
he  acted  consecutively  as  yardmaster  for  the 
Albany  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Nineveh 
Junction,  New  York ;  yardmaster  of  the  same 


road  at  Albany,  and  conductor  on  that  road. 
Since  1878  he  has  resided  at  Sedalia.  After 
spending  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year 
freighting,  he  was  conductor  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad  for  a  few  months.  From  that  time 
to  the  fall  of  1895  he  was  connected  with  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  in  vari- 
ous capacities.  September  23,  1895,  while 
acting  as  yardmaster  at  Qinton,  Missouri, 
he  was  run  over  by  a  freight  train,  losing  an 
arm.  After  his  recovery  he  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  for  a  while.  In  the  fall  of 
1898  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Pettis 
County  as  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party,  running  considerably  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  He  has  been  president  of  two  mining 
companies  and  interested  in  various  other 
ventures.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  is  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Sedalia  he  is  a  ves- 
tryman. He  was  married,  in  1882,  to  Edith 
M.  Wilcox,  a  native  of  Towanda,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth 
J.  Parsons.  Judge  Parson  never  studied  a 
law  book  until  he  was  elected  to  his  present 
office,  but  none  of  his  decisions  have  been  re- 
versed, though  several  appeals  therefrom 
have  been  made.  Probably  no  man  in  Mis- 
souri has  done  more  than  he  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  labor.  He  is  recognized 
as  a  prudent  counselor  and  has  arbitrated 
many  differences  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor. 

Parsons  Murder.— The  murder  of  Gen- 
eral Monroe  M.  Parsons,  Colonel  Standish 
and  Mr.  Conrow,  of  Missouri,  in  Mexico  in 
1865,  was  one  of  the  tragic  sequels  of  the 
Civil  War.  On  the  final  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  the  disbandment  of  the 
Confederate  Trans-Mississippi  Army  in  1865, 
he  went  into  Mexico  with  a  small  number  of 
friends  and  made  his  way  to  Monterey,  then 
held  by  a  body  of  French  Imperialist  troops 
under  General  Jeanningros.  While  there  an 
Imperialist  train  of  merchandise  was  sent 
under  escort  from  Monterey  towards  Mata- 
moras,  and  General  Parsons,  with  Colonel 
Standish,  who  had  been  his  assistant  adjutant 
general,  Mr.  Conrow,  an  ex-member  of  the 
Confederate   Congress   from   Missouri,  and 
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three  Irish  soldiers,  who  had  belonged  to 
Parsons'  Brigade,  accompanied  it  for  protec- 
tion. The  train  was  ambushed  in  a  narrow 
gorge  by  the  Juarez  troops  and  the  escort 
driven  back.  General  Parsons,  wishing  to  re- 
turn to  Monterey  in  advance  of  the  train, 
started  out  ahead  of  it,  accompanied  only  by 
Colonel  Standish,  Mr.  Conrow  and  the  three 
Irish  soldiers.  They  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  when  they  encountered 
a  body  of  Juarez's  soldiers,  who  made  prison- 
ers of  them  and  placed  them  under  guard. 
They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  horses,  and 
General  Parsons,  who  had  a  fine  animal,  dur- 
ing the  day  proposed  a  race  to  the  Liberal 
leader,  who,  also,  was  well  mounted.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  two  dashed 
off.  Parsons'  horse  showing  the  greater  speed 
and  soon  running  ahead.  He  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  a  re- 
peated order  to  hold  up,  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  But  the  temporary  success  was  dearly 
purchased,  for  he  rode  straight  into  another 
party  of  Liberals,  a  few  miles  distant,  who 
again  made  him  prisoner,  brought  him  back, 
and  delivered  him  up  to  his  first  captors,  who, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  shot  and  killed  the 
entire  party,  General  Parsons,  Colonel  Stand- 
ish, Mr.  Conrow  and  the  three  soldiers,  strip- 
ping them  of  their  clothing  and  leaving  them 
naked  on  the  roadside.  They  were  buried  by 
the  compassionate  Mexicans  living  in  the 
vicinity.  The  murders  met  with  a  terrible 
vengeance,  for  not  long  afterward  a  company 
of  Missourians  of  Shelby's  old  command,  who 
had  taken  service  in  the  Imperialist  cause, 
made  a  visit  to  the  place  and  had  pointed  out 
to  them  fifteen  of  the  men  of  the  Liberal  de- 
tachment living  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
were  arrested  and  summarily  shot,  and  the 
houses  of  eleven  others  were  burned.  Sub- 
sequently the  United  States  government  took 
the  matter  up  and  exacted  and  received  from 
the  Mexican  government  $100,000  indemnity 
for  the  families  of  the  murdered  Missourians. 

Partition  Fond.— This  fund  is  com- 
posed of  moneys  derived  from  sales  by  sher- 
iffs in  partition.  The  shares  of  money  due 
to  persons  not  in  a  situation  to  receive  and 
receipt  therefor,  are  paid  into  the  State  treas- 
ury, and  5  per  cent  State  seminary  fund  cer- 
tificates for  the  amounts  are  issued,  to  be 
canceled  whenever  the  persons  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  moneys  come  forward  and  estabr 


lish  their  claim.  In  1897  there  were  receipts 
into  the  fund  of  $33  and  in  1898  of  $821, 
balance  January  i,  1899,  $5462. 

Pasehall^  Nathaniel,  journalist,  was 
bom  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  April  4,  1802. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  in 
the  office  of  "The  Missouri  Gazette,"  after- 
ward "Republican."  In  1828  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Charless  &  Paschall, 
and  was  interested  in  the  publication  of  the 
paper  until  1837  when  they  sold  out.  In  1840, 
in  company  with  Charles  G.  Ramsey,  Mr. 
Paschall  started  "The  New  Era."  The  next 
year  he  accepted  election  to  the  clerkship  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  being  invited 
to  return  to  "The  Republican,"  he  became 
associate  editor  of  that  journal  with  Colonel 
Chambers  on  January  i,  1844.  Upon  Colonel 
Chambers'  death,  ten  years  later,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the' chief  editorship,  and,  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  a  joint  partnership  in  the  firm  of 
George  Knapp  &  Co.  In  1864  his  physical 
powers  began  to  break,  and  then  he  fre- 
quently sought  recuperation  away  from  home, 
but.  his  naturally  strong  constitution  suc- 
cumbed at  length,  and  he  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  St.  Louis,  December  12,  1866.  Mr. 
Paschall  was  married  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
to  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Edgar,  who  died  in  1859, 
leaving  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. 

Passionist  Retreat.— This  Retreat  was 
founded  in  1884  on  a  fifty-acre  tract  of  land 
on  Page  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  but  afterward  the 
place  was  sold  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
and  the  Passionists  then  founded  a  house  at 
Normandy,  where  they  attend  St.  Anne's 
Church,  built  by  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Hunt.  They 
teach  only  members  of  their  own  order  for 
the  ministry.  The  parent  house  is  at  Ho- 
boken.  New  Jersey. 

Patriotic  Sons  of  America.— An  or- 
ganization which  came  into  existence  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1847.  Its  objects  were  announced 
to  be  "the  inculcation  of  pure  American  prin- 
ciples, the  cultivation  of  fraternal  affection 
among  American  freemen,  opposition  to  for- 
eign interference  with  State  interests  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
advancement  of  our  free  public  school  sys- 
tem."   The  order  also  provided  for  the  care 
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he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  is  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Digests  of  Missouri  Reports,"  cov- 
ering the  decisions  of  the  supreme  and  ap- 
pellate courts.  He  is  also  author  of  articles  in 
the  "American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of 
Law."  Captain  Pattison  married,  in  1861 
Miss  Marcia  Scott  Whitehouse,  who  died 
May  20,  1884,  in  St.  Louis.  In  1892  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Alice  Maynard  Gould,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  apostle  of  temper- 
ance, General  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine. 

Patton,  James  Hugh,  physician,  was 
born  February  18,  1848,  in  Gentry  County, 
Missouri,  and  died  January  13,  1900,  at  his 
home  in  Trenton,  Missouri.  He  came  of  a 
Tennessee  family,  and  his  father  removed 
from  that  State  to  Missouri  in  the  early 
forties.  The  elder  Patton  settled  on  a  farm, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  185 1.  At 
his  demise  he  left  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  mother  died  in  i860,  at 
which  time  Dr.  J.  H.  Patton  was  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age.  Of  the  other  children. 
Dr.  Isaac  Patton,  who  practiced  medicine  in 
Trenton  for  many  years,  died  in  1878.  Charles 
Patton  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar 
of  Albany,  Gentry  County.  Their  sister  is 
now  Mrs.  Daniel  Ford,  and  resides  at  Mc- 
Fall,  in  Gentry  County.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  Dr.  James  H.  Patton  had  very  limited 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education.  He 
was  obliged  to  contribute  his  share  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  and  from  the  time  he 
was  old  enough  to  perform  manual  labor 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
worked  diligently  on  the  farm,  attending 
school  only  during  the  winter  months  of  each 
year.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  his 
health  became  impaired,  and  he  went  to  Colo- 
rado for  its  betterment.  For  two  years 
thereafter  he  remained  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  and  during  that  time  was  con- 
nected with  various  silver  and  gold  mine  en- 
terprises. Returning  then  to  Missouri,  im- 
proved in  health  and  bettered  in  purse,  he 
attended  Grand  River  College,  at  Edinburg, 
Missouri,  for  three  years,  completing  his 
academic  education  at  that  institution.  Im- 
mediately afterward  he  began  reading  med- 
icine in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother.  Dr. 
Isaac  Patton,  who  was  then  a  very  success- 


ful practitioner  at  Trenton.  His  medical 
studies  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  trips 
to  Texas  and  Colorado,  but  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Missouri  he  resumed  his  readings 
with  Dr.  Campbell,  a  leading  practitioner 
at  Albany,  Missouri,  as  his  preceptor.  After 
finishing  the  required  course  of  reading,  Dr. 
Patton  matriculated  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree  from 
that  institution.  Soon  after  his  graduation 
from  the  medical  college  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Dr.  C.  L.  Webster,  of  Trenton, 
which  continued  Until  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  1887.  Thereafter 
until  his  death  Dr.  Patton  continued  to  prac- 
tice alone,  and  soon  gained  a  position  among 
the  leading  physicians  of  northwestern  Mis- 
souri. An  unpretentious  and  unassuming 
man,  he  had  nevertheless  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  and  both  as  physician  and  sur- 
geon was  recognized  as  a  man  of  fine  at- 
tainments. He  was  always  a  close  student 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
materia  medica  and  a  reader  of  the  best  lit- 
erature of  his  profession.  In  1883  he  took 
a  postgraduate  course  at  Bellevue  Medical 
Hospital  College  of  New  York,  and  every 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  him 
for  adding  to  his  professional  knowledge 
was  taken  advantage  of.  Beginning  life  un- 
aided, and  compelled  to  rely  upon  his  own 
efforts  for  success,  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  a  proud  position  among  his  professional 
brethren,  and  was  no  less  highly  esteemed 
by  the  general  public  in  a  community  which 
he  served  faithfully  and  ably  for  many 
years.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  sur- 
geons of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  from  1898  to  1900  he  was  sur- 
geon to  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City 
Railroad  Company.  For  two  years  he  was 
United  States  pension  examiner,  and  he 
served  also  as  coroner  of  Grundy  County 
for  one  term.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
policies  of  that  great  organization,  but  was  al- 
ways too  much  absorbed  in  his  professional 
labors  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns. In  fraternal  affairs  he  took  a  some- 
what active  interest,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  orders  of  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows. 
December  16,  1885,  Dr.  Patton  married  Miss 
Sallie  B.  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ben   H. 
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Smith,  of  Canton,  Lewis  County,  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Patton's  father  was  a  prominent  min- 
ister of  the  Christian  Church.  The  only  child 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patton  is  Clifton  Patton, 
bom  in  1897. 

Pattonsburg.— A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  in  Daviess  County,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Gallatin,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad. 
It  was  founded  in  1872,  and  for  some  time 
was  known  as  Elm  Flat.  It  has  Christian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal and  Baptist  Churches,  an  operahouse, 
three  newspapers,  the  "Call,"  the  "Star- 
Press"  and  the  "Life,"  two  banks,  a  flouring 
mill,  sawmill,  and  about  forty  miscellaneous 
business  places,  including  stores,  shops,  etc. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  1,200. 

Pauly  Rene,  pioneer  and  civil  engineer, 
was  bom  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis,  May  20,  1851.  He  was  educated 
in  France,  and  in  his  young  manhood  served 
in  the  French  Navy,  and  participated  in  the 
memorable  conflict  of  Trafalgar.  He  soon 
afterward  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1809  settled  in  St.  Louis.  Thereafter  he  filled 
some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
town  and  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  for  many 
years  he  served  St.  Louis  as  its  city  engi- 
neer. He  made  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant surveys  of  the  government  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Auguste  Chouteau. 

Paul's  Monument.— This  imposing 
name  was  applied  to  a  dressed  limestone 
column,  4x4  feet,  the  top  surface  of  which 
was  even  with  the  highest  line  marked  by 
the  flood  of  1826  at  St.  Louis.  Rene  Paul 
was  the  city  engineer  at  that  time.  The  col- 
umn was  set  in  front  of  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  city  hall,  on  the  levee,  near  Mar- 
ket Street,  and  was  officially  declared  the 
base  line  for  subsequent  surveys  of  the  city 
and  its  additions  as  to  street  grades.  The 
curbstone  on  the  sidewalk  is  designated  as 
being  at  zero,  and  the  line  is  styled  the  "city 
directrix."  Averaging  the  sea  levels  at 
Washington,  Mobile  and  Philadelphia,  the 
elevation  of  413  2-3  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  corresponds  with  this  city  directrix. 
After  the  flood  of  1844,  when  the  water  was 
seven  feet  six  inches  higher  than  in  1826,  a 


hole  was  cut  in  "Paul's  Monument,"  in  which 
to  set  a  monument  showing  the  high  water 
mark  of  1844.  This  last  mentioned  columh 
bore  the  following  inscription: 

HIGH  WATER. 

June  27.  1844. 

SEVEN  FEET  SIX  INCHES 

above 

The  City  Directrix. 

Thirty-eight  Feet,  One  Inch 

above 

LOW  WATER  MARK. 

This  shaft  was  destroyed  in  1856  by  fall- 
ing walls,  caused  by  fire,  but  the  original 
base  remained  for  many  years  after. 

Paupers,  Sale  of. — Prior  to  i860  the 
law  permitted  the  sale  of  the  service  of  poor 
persons  for  a  specified  period,  but  the  pro- 
vision was  seldom  regarded.  An  instance  of 
its  enforcement  is  found  in  the  record  of 
Barry  County  Court,  in  March,  1859,  as  fol- 
lows: "Ordered  by  the  court  that  the  sheriff 
of  Barry  County  let  out  this  day  to  the  lowest 
bidder  at  the  courthouse  door,  for  the  term 
of  twelve  months,  Thomas  M.  Gadus,  a  pau- 
per." The  same  day  the  sheriff  reported  sale 
of  same  to  J.  Y.  Thomas  for  $15  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly. 

Pawpaw  Militia.— The  Enrolled  Mis- 
souri Militia  was  a  State  organization,  but 
as  many  enrolled  in  it  "took  to  the  brush,"  or 
became  guerrillas,  the  Unionists,  who  placed 
their  faith  chiefly  in  the  regular  United  States 
forces,  derisively  spoke  of  them  as  "Paw- 
paws." 

Paxsoiiy  Stephen,  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his 
generation,  was  born  November  3,  1808,  in 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  died  April  22,  1881, 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  afflicted  with  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech  and  he  became  a  crip- 
ple. He  became  a  journeyman  hatter,  and 
while  following  that  occupation  visited  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  married  Sarah  Pryor.  When 
thirty  years  old  he  settled  at  Winchester,  Illi- 
nois, and  there  first  attended  a  Sunday  school, 
being  induced  to  go  by  his  little  daughter, 
who  had  become  a  member  of  it.  He  had 
been  reared  in  the  Quaker  faith,  but,  after 
he  grew  to  manhood,  had  drifted  far  away 
from  his  early  teachings,  and  thought  little 
of  things  religious.  He  became  an  enthusiast 
in  Sunday  school  work,  and  studied  with  dili- 
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gence  and  success  to  qualify  himself  to  aid  in 
the  extension  of  a  great  Christianizing 
agency.  In  1846,  at  Winchester,  he  organ- 
ized the  first  Sunday  school  convention  ever 
held,  and  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
county,  district  and  State  conventions  of  this 
character.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  he  was, 
in  1848,  appointed  missionary  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  and  thereafter  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  work  6f  advancing  Sun- 
day school  interests.  In  the  capacity  of  a 
missionary  he  traveled  throughout  the  West- 
ern' States,  organizing  Sunday  schools  in  the 
communities  which  he  visited,  founding  hun- 
dreds of  these  institutions.  He  is  buried  in 
Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  and  the  monument 
which  marks  his  last  resting  place  was  erected 
by  the  Sunday  school  children  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  His  son,  WILLIAM  PATTER- 
SON PAXSON,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Chero- 
kee County,  Alabama,  September  8,  1837, 
and  died  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  March  10, 
1896.  He  was  reared  in  Illinois,  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  father's  example,  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  Sunday  school 
work  in  his  early  youth.  He  began  organiz- 
ing Sunday  schools  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  accompanied  his  father  on 
many  of  his  tours  through  Missouri.  He 
was  first  made  missionary  and  later  superin- 
tendent of  the  southwestern  district  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  His  district 
included  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  for  many  years  he  managed,  with  great 
ability,  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  the  south- 
west. No  Sunday  school  worker  of  his  gen- 
eration was  more  widely  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  none  lived  a  more 
beautiful  or  useful  life. 

Paxton,  William  McClung,  lawyer, 
author  and  poet,  was  born  in  Mason  County, 
Kentucky,  March  2,  1819.  In  June,  1839,  ^^ 
came  to  Missouri  and  located  in  Platte 
County,  going  up  the  Missouri  River  with 
several  companions  on  a  steamboat  to  Lex- 
ington, and  traveling  thence  on  horseback 
through  Westport,  Fort  Osage  and  Liberty, 
to  Weston.  Platte  County  had  been  organ- 
ized only  three  months  before  and  immi- 
grants were  coming  in  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Mason 
County,  Kentucky,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Foreman.    They  lived  in  a  single  room 


log  cabin,  in  Martinsville,  belonging  to  Gen- 
eral Dorris,  paying  $3  a  month  rent  for  it, 
until  the  following  spring  when  they  settled 
on  a  claim  seven  miles  east  of  Platte  City.  In 
1850  Mr.  Paxton  moved  into  Platte  City  and 
made  it  his  permanent  home.  He  engaged 
in  merchandising  and  prospered  till  the  Civil 
War  came  and  ruined  the  business,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  was  a  large  security  obligation 
incurred  in  indorsing  for  friends,  his  entire 
indebtedness  amounting  to  $75,000.  He  sold 
all  his  real  estate  and  paid  the  most  pressing 
obligations,  and,  being  a  licensed  lawyer,  en- 
tered into  the  practice  in  partnership  with 
Joseph  E.  Merry  man.  The  firm  met  with 
great  success  and  in  1870  Mr.  Paxton  paid  off 
his  last  obligation,  including  security  debts  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000.  In  1881  he  published 
a  small  book  of  poems  and  distributed  it 
gratuitously  among  his  friends.  Three  years 
later  he  issued  a  book  of  425  pages  called 
"The  Marshall  Family,"  and  in  1887  a  second 
book  of  poems  was  published.  In  1897  he 
published  the  "Annals  of  Platte  County,  Mis- 
souri," a  complete  and  valuable  record  of 
that  county,  with  much  border  history  con- 
nected with  it.  On  the  ist  of  October,  1890, 
the  Paxtons  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
with  a  reception  attended  by  400  friends. 
Honorable  E.  H.  Norton,  as  spokesman  for 
the  party,  presenting  the  venerable  pair  with 
a  golden  chalice  as  a  memorial  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  Paxtons  had  been  Presbyterians 
for  one-half  a  century,  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  warmest  affection  by  all 
who  knew  them. 

Payne,  Milton  Jameson,  conspicu- 
ous among  the  founders  of  Kansas  City,  was 
born  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  October 
29,  1829.  His  parents  were  Edward  and 
Mary  Ann  (Callaway)  Payne,  both  natives  of 
the  State  in  which  he  was  bom.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather,  James  Payne,  was  a  Virgin- 
ian, and  a  prominent  Baptist  divine  in 
Kentucky,  to  which  State  he  removed  in  early 
manhood.  The  early  life  of  Milton  J.  Payne 
was  one  of  struggles  and  privations.  Left 
fatherless  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  lightening  the 
burden  of  his  mother,  left  with  the  care  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  second, 
and  he  found  employment  in  a  printing  office 
at  Hopkinsville,  devoting  his  evening^  to 
study  with  a  teacher  who  took  interest  in  him. 
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Soon  afterward  he  was  engaged  in  a  store  and 
made  himself  so  useful  that  he  was  sought 
by  other  merchants,  and  entered  the  largest 
business  house  in  the  place.     In  1849  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  California,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  St.  Louis,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Theron  Barnum,  of  the  City 
Hotel,  who  dissuaded  him,  and  obtained  for 
him  a  clerkship  in  the  retail  dry  goods  house 
of  H.  D.  Cunningham  &  Co.     In  1850  he  left 
St.  Louis  to  take  a  partnership  in  a  similar 
establishment  in  Kansas  City,  then  a  frontier 
town,  but  regarded  as  a  promising  point  for 
trade  with  the  Indians  and  with  freighters  and 
emigrants   to  New  Mexico  and   California. 
This  venture  proved  unprofitable,  and  in  185 1 
he  retired  with  loiss  of  almost  all  his  means. 
For  several  years  afterward  he  was  a  sales- 
man for   Walker,   Boyd   &   Chick,   general 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants.    He  then  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business,  buying  and 
selling  and  acting  as  agent.  During  the  Civil 
War,  while  lands  had  no  value  and  transfers 
were  unknown,  he  carried  on  an  auction  and 
commission  business  in  general  merchandise. 
In  1866-7  he  was  deputy  collector  of  internal 
revenue  under  General  James  Craig,  of  St. 
Joseph,  with  office  in  Kansas  City.    In  1865 
he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Kansas  City  Gas   Light  and 
Coke  Company,  and  in  1867  he  enlisted  St. 
Louis  capital  and  effected  an  organization. 
The  original  capital  was  $125,000,  which  has 
grown  to  $5,000,000.     In  1895  the  company 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Gas  Company,  and  in  1897  it  ab- 
sorbed the  Missouri  Gas  Company,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Gas  Company.    He  was  president  dur- 
ing   the    entire    existence    of    the    parent 
company,  was  continued  in  the  same  position 
when   the   reorganization  was   effected,  and 
only  retired  from  it  in  March,  1899,  when 
finstncial  reverses  overwhelmed  him,  owing 
to  a  large  part  of  his  property  being  tied  up- 
in  the  Park  proceedings.    A  sad  blow  to  his 
fortunes,  it  was  a  severer  one  to  his  pride, 
and  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end.    During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
gas  enterprise  he  was  also  active  and  promi- 
nent in  the  establishment  of  Union  Ceme- 
tery.   It  was  in  his  public  life,  however,  that 
Mr.  Payne   commanded   the   greater   atten- 
tion.   He  was  among  those  who  were  instru- 
mental    in     securing     from     the     General 


Assembly  of  Missouri  the  original  charter  for 
the  City  of  Kansas,  February  22,  1853,  and  at 
the  first  city  election  following  he  was  one  o£ 
the  six  councilmen  elected,  receiving  fifty- 
seven  of  the  sixty-seven  votes  cast.  In  1854 
he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  from  this^ 
body  appointed  to  entertain  Senator  Thomas- 
H.  Benton,  when  that  eminent  statesman 
visited  the  embryo  city  and  eloquently  proph- 
esied the  manufacturing  and  commercial  con- 
ditions  which  now  exist.  In  1855  Mr.  Payne 
was  elected  without  opposition  to  the  mayor- 
alty to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  resigna- 
tion of  John  Johnson,  and  he  served  in  this 
capacity,  through  re-elections,  until  1863,  the 
years  i860  and  1861  excepted.  This  long, 
service  was  not  conferred  upon  him  as  a  po- 
litical gift  out  of  compliment,  or  in  payment 
for  political  service,  but  was  due  to  a  general 
and  spontaneous  recognition  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  city  and  of 
his  commanding  ability  as  a  leader  of  men 
and  a  director  of  affairs.  During  all  these 
years,  beginning  with  the  municipal  organi- 
zation, there  was  not  a  public  movement  inx 
which  he  was  not  a  prime  mover,  and  of  many 
of  the  most  important  he  was  the  author.  The 
grade  was  established  and  streets  were  laid 
out,  a  police  force  was  created  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  for  waterworks.  His  most 
important  service,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
Kansas  City,  but  in  that  of  the  entire  Mis- 
souri Valley,  was  his  successful  advocacy  of 
railroad  building.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose he  was. elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
Jackson  County  in  1862,  and  he  was  re-electecf 
in  1864,  serving  for  four  consecutive  years. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, when  it  had  been  built  but  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Jefferson  City,  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  turning  the  management  from 
its  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Missouri  River^ 
and  in  securing  an  agreement  that  if  Jackson 
County  would  subscribe  $300,000  to  the 
building  stock,  Kansas  City  should  be  made 
the  western  terminus.  With  others  he  se- 
cured the  submission  of  this  proposition  to 
vote  of  the  people,  and  it  was  carried,  after  an 
earnest  campaign,  in  which  he  exerted  every 
personal  influence,  and  made  many  stirring 
appeals  in  public  meetings.  It  was  subse- 
quently deemed  advisable  that  the  county 
should  contribute  $200,000  as  a  bonus,  ia 
lieu  of  stock  subscription,  and  this  he  aided 
in  carrying  to  success  and  the  road  eventually 
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reached  the  city.  At  a  later  day  he  was  a 
prime  factor  in  effecting  the  construction  of 
the  Cameron  branch  of  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  Railway,  assisting  in  all  the  financial 
measures  necessary,  and  exercising  a  potent 
influence  with  the  railroad  officials.  He  aided 
materially  in  inaugurating  the  movement  for 
building  the  Kansas  &  Neosho  Valley  Rail- 
way, and  when  it  was  found  that  the  southern 
Indian  Territory  was  an  obstacle  to  progress, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  representatives  from 
Kansas  City  in  the  famous  Indian  Council  at 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  September,  1865, 
where  all  necessary  concessions  were  secured, 
and  the  building  of  the  road  proceeded.  In 
the  Legislature  Mr.  Payne  originated  and 
furthered  measures,  at  critical  times,  which 
were  indispensable  to  railroad  extension.  He 
was  author  of  legislative  measures  in  war 
times  which  were  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  his  constituents.  One  was  an  act  releasing 
Jackson  County  from  State  taxation  for  the 
years  1863-4,  rendered  necessary  by  decrease 
of  population  and  an  almost  total  obliteration 
of  real  estate  values,  owing  to  the  war.  An- 
other, covering  the  same  period,  was  an  act 
suspending  the  enforcement  of  liens  under 
judgement  in  order  to  prevent  an  otherwise 
inevitable  confiscation  of  property  at  the 
hands  of  creditors.  In  1866,  while  at  the 
East  engaged  in  railroad  concerns,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  but  was  not 
seated,  owing  to  the  throwing  out  of  thevote 
of  a  township  in  Jackson  County.  He  was 
long  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Congressional 
District  conventions,  and  was  at  times  im- 
portuned to  accept  a  nomination,  but  his 
loyalty  to  friends  would  not  permit  him  to 
enter  the  lists  against  them.  In  early  days 
he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Kansas 
City  board  of  education.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Democrat,  and  during  the  Civil  War  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
whom  he  held  in  high  esteem,  and  loyally  sup- 
ported every  measure  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  had  withdrawn  from  many  of  his  former 
business  enterprises,  and  more  latterly  had 
been  almost  constantly  confined  to  his  home 
with  a  serious  ailment.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  devote  his  attention  in  an  advisory 
way  to  the  management  of  the  Gas  Company, 
meantime  maintaining  a  deep  interest  in  all 
entering  into  the  prosperity  of  the  great  city 
in  the  building  and  development  of  which  he 


had  taken  so  important  a  part.  It  is  a  matter 
of  peculiar  interest  that,  excepting  a  few  im- 
portant business  transactions,  his  last  work 
was  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  "The 
Early  Municipal  History  of  Kansas  City,"  for 
the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  History  of  Mis- 
souri," which,  coming  from  one  of  the  very 
few  whose  recollections  of  the  events  of  an 
important  period  are  dependable,  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest  and  regarded  as  authentic 
by  all  future  authors  and  investigators.  His 
death  occurred  July  17,  1900,  and  the  event 
was  the  occasion  for  many  touching  tributes 
to  his  character  and  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion for  his  services.  Colonel  R.  T.  Van 
Horn,  an  associate  in  every  public  enterprise 
and  an  intimate  personal  friend,  epitomized 
his  lifework  in  the  assertion  that  "for  more 
than  forty  years  not  an  important  measure 
or  policy  that  has  redounded  to  the  welfare  of 
Kansas  City  but  bears  the  impress  of  the 
active,  unselfish  effort  of  Milton  J.  Pa)me." 
In  1852  Mr.  Payne  married  Miss  Mary  Ade- 
line, youngest  daughter  of  Gabriel  Prud- 
homme,  who  acquired  the  site  of  Kansas  City 
by  original  entry  under  the  government.  She 
died  in  1867,  leaving  four  children.  Benjamin 
F.  and  Thomas  G.,  the  oldest  and  youngest 
sons,  have  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  twelve  years  past  under  the  firm 
name  of  Payne  &  Payne.  The  second  son, 
William  T.,  is  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Cemetery.  The  daughter  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Josephine  Ladish.  Mr.  Payne  was  again 
married  in  1892  to  Mrs.  Jeannie  Chamber- 
lain, who  survives  him. 

F.  Y.  Hbdlev. 

Payne,  Moses  Upshard,  was  born  in 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  near  Versailles, 
October  25,  1807,  and  died  at  his  home,  near 
Payne,  Iowa,  Augut  9,  1895.  He  was,  there- 
fore, nearly  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
and  associated  with  Thomas  F.  Marshall  and 
John  J.  Crittenden,  natives  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  all  boys  together.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  early  learned  the  trade  of 
cotton-spinning,  following  the  occupation  for 
some  years  in  his  native  county,  and  after- 
ward for  some  time  at  Maysville,  Kentucky. 
Understanding  at  that  early  day  what  the 
South  has  only  shortly  waked  up  to— that  a 
manufacturing  a'dvantage  is  to  be  had  at  the 
source  of  supply — he  determined  to  seek  his 
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fortune  in  the  cotton  States  farther  south. 
He  finally  settled  in  New  Orleans,  and  by 
practicing  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
soon  became  a  prosperous  and  influential 
factor  in  the  cotton  business  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Payne  always  showed  rare  prescience  of 
mind.  Conservative,  yet  he  frequently  fore- 
casted governmental  and  financial  events.  In 
the  midst  of  his  New  Orleans  business  he 
foresaw  the  impending  civil  strife.  He  knew 
that  it  was  about  to  break  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  that  disaster  would  follow  its  trail 
in  the  South.  Before  the  crisis  came  he  dis- 
posed of  most  of  his  property  there  and  in- 
vested the  proceeds  in  landed  interests  in 
the  Northwest.  These  investments  were  pru- 
dently and  carefully  made,  and  the  results 
have  demonstrated  his  wisdom.  Considera- 
ble Missouri  River  bottom  land  in  southwest 
Iowa  he  bought  at  a  small  figure  of  the  goy- 
emment.  It  seemed  valueless  to  all  others. 
Now  no  finer  corn-growing  land  can  be  found 
anywhere.  He  left  an  estate  valued  close  to 
a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Payne  was  twice 
married.  His  first  marriage  was  to  Mary 
D.  White,  a  native  of  Virginia.  She  died 
in  1858.  Of  this  marriage  three  children  were 
born.  One,  Jacob  A.  is  still  living.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  H. 
Patton,  of  Howard  County,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Payne  is  still  living,  occupying  the 
homestead  place,  near  Payne,  Iowa,  and  con- 
ducting a  stock  and  corn  farm.  Of  this 
marriage  two  children  were  born,  both  liv- 
ing. The  eldest  is  Sarah  Martha,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Rev.  S.  P.  Cresap,  of  the  Missouri 
Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  the  sketch  of  whose  life  appears  at 
another  place  in  this  Encyclopedia.  The  son 
is  Moses  Miller  Payne,  of  Payne,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Pa)me,  after  his  second  marriage,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  resided  and  did  business  in 
Boone  County,  this  State.  He  united  with 
Dr.  Jewell  in  constructing  the  first  church 
building  in  Columbia.  He  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  early  development  of  Colum- 
bia and  Boone  County.  While  he  had  large 
possessions  in  Iowa  touching  the  Missouri 
line,  he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Boone 
County,  Missouri,  considering  this  State  the 
State  of  his  citizenship,  except  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Payne  was  a  remark- 
able man.  Of  exceedingly  strong  character, 
large  mental  endowments,  great  capacity  for 
work,  and  splendid  business  instinct,  he  was  a 


man  of  invariable  integrity,  of  unbounded 
benevolence,  and  a  Christian  true  and  con- 
sistent. He  was  converted  at  seventeen  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church.  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Through  his 
life  he  was,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  South, 
a  local  or  lay  preacher.  The  old  settlers  of 
Boone  County  have  all  heard  him  preach, 
and  speak  of  his  sincerity  and  earnestness.  It 
was  a  time  when  churches  were  scarce,  and 
services  only  now  and  then.  Busy  dur- 
ing the  week,  on  the  Sabbath  he  would  call 
together  his  hands  and  the  neighbors,  and 
to  them  he  would  expound  the  Scriptures. 
He  made  money  on  business  principles — he 
defrauded  no  man  and  oppressed  none.  He 
gave  without  stint,  and  did  it  cheerfully.  He 
aided  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Methodism 
all  over  north  Missouri,  southwest  Iowa  and 
eastern  Nebraska.  He  labored  with  Monroe 
and  Marvin  and  Caples.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  Christian  education.  His  gifts 
to  this  enterprise  of  the  church  were  fre- 
quent and  large.  He  purchased  Howard- 
Payne  College  and  gave  it  to  the  Missouri 
Conference.  Central  College  was  also  the  re- 
cipient of  his  gifts.  He  gave  Payne  Institute, 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  colored  preachers  and  teachers,  $25,- 
000.  A  like  amount  he  gave  to  the  Church 
Extension  Board.  Possibly  no  preacher  with 
a  worthy  cause  that  he  was  led  to  under- 
stand needed  "help  ever  appealed  to  him  in 
vain.  He  was  a  strong  temperance  man.  He 
sympathized  with  all  bodies  and  parties  that 
had  as  their  purpose  the  destruction  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic.  He  frequently 
contributed  to  their  funds.  All  in  all,  Moses 
U.  Payne's  long  life,  while  not  so  promi- 
nently eventful  as  some,  was  eminently  use- 
ful, and  certainly  successful.  When  draw- 
ing near  the  end  there  were  no  clouds  to 
begloom,  there  was  no  remorse  to  be  felt. 
The  close  was  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
He  left  the  darkness  here,  and  went  gladly 
at  heaven's  summons  to  meet  the  light  of 
the  eternal  morning.  S.  P.  C. 

Peace  Conventioii.—Sometimes  called 
also  the  Peace  Congress  of  1861,  had  its 
origin  in  a  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature passed  on  the  19th  of  January  of  that 
year  inviting  all  the  States  to  send  commis- 
sioners or  representatives  to  a  convention 
to  meet  at  Washington  City  on  the  4th  of 
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February  following.  The  object  was  to  ar- 
rest the  disruption  of  the  Union  already  be- 
g^n,  and  avert  the  Civil  War  which  was  im- 
pending. In  response  to  the  invitation,  133 
<:ommissioners,  from  nineteen  States,  assem- 
bled at  the  national  capital.  The  convention 
was  favored  by  the  "border  States,"  as  the 
most  northern  slave  States  were  called,  and 
T>y  none  more  zealously  than  Missouri,  whose 
people  were  animated  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  prevent  the  beginning  of  a  strife  which, 
once  begun,  would  surely  make  their  State, 
probably,  the  first  field  of  action.  On  the 
29th  of  January,  ten  days  after  the  action 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  the  Missouri 
Legislature  being  in  session,  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Johnson,  of  St.  Louis,  appointing  A.  W. 
Doniphan,  of  Clay;  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  of 
St.  Clair;  Aylett  H.  Buckner,  of  Pike,  and 
John  D.  Coalter,  of  St.  Charles,  commission- 
^ers  to  represent  Missouri  in  the  convention. 
The  name  of  D.  R.  Atchison  was  added,  apd 
the  resolution  passed.  The  House  disagreed 
to  the  names  and,  after  some  proceedings, 
Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Aylett  H.  Buckner,  A. 
W.  Doniphan,  John  D.  Coalter  and  Harrison 
Hough  were  appointed.  They  departed  im- 
mediately, and  on  arriving  in  Washington 
City  presented  their  credentials  and  took 
their  seats  in  the  convention.  Ex-President 
Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  made  president  of 
the  body.  The  secession  of  Southern  States 
from  the  Union  had  already  begun,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  border  States  commissioners 
in  the  convention  were  directed  to  the  task 
of  prevailing  upon  the  Northern  commis- 
sioners to  unite  in  the  recommendation  to 
the  National  Congress  of  such  measures  as 
would  prevent  the  border  slave  States  from 
seceding  also,  and  bring  back  those  that  had 
withdrawn.  On  the  15th  of  February  a  com- 
mittee, to  whom  were  referred  all  proposi- 
tions, reported  to  the  convention  a  series 
of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  were,  in  substance,  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  presented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  preceding  De- 
cember by  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky. 
They  re-established  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  north  of  which 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  slavery 
should  be  forbidden,  and  south  of  which  it 
was  to  be  permitted  and  protected;  in  new 
States  organized  either  north  or  south    of 


that  line  it  might  be  allowed  or  forbidden, 
accordingly  as  the  constitution  of  the  new 
States  provided;  that  Congress  should  have 
no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  places  under 
its  jurisdiction  in  the  slave  States,  nor  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent 
of  the  adjoining  States,  nor  without  making 
a  compensation  to  slave-owners;  that  Con- 
gress should  have  no  power  to  prevent  per- 
sons connected  with  the  government  from 
bringing  their  slaves  into  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nor  to  hinder  the  transportation 
of  slaves  between  States  and  Territories; 
that  the  government  should  pay  the  full 
value  of  fugitive  slaves  rescued  from  its  offi- 
cers, and  that  no  amendment  should  ever  be 
made  impairing  these  amendments  or  other 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  recognizing 
and  protecting  slavery.  The  final  proposition 
in  the  Compromise  was  a  recommendation 
of  repeal  of  all  State  laws  enacted  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  somewhat 
amended  by  forbidding  slavery  in  all  terri- 
tory north  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  and 
leaving  unchanged  the  existing  status  south 
of  that  line ;  forbidding  Congress  or  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature  to  pass  any  act  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  taking  slaves  from  any 
State  into  such  Territory,  and  leaving  all 
rights  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  slavery 
to  the  courts;  new  States  to  be  admitted 
north  and  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitu- 
tions might  determine.  The  amended  report 
was  submitted  to  vote,  and  lost,  eight 
States — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island 
and  Tennessee — voting  for  it,  and  eleven 
States— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Virginia — voting  against  it.  But  there  fol- 
lowed a  reconsideration,  and  on  the  second 
vote  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine  States 
to  eight.  This  result  demonstrated  the  fail- 
ure of  the  convention,  for  it  was  plain  that 
a  compromise  recommended  by  a  majority 
of  only  one  State  could  never  pass  Con- 
gress by  the  majority  of  two-thirds  required 
for  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  com- 
promise was  formally  recommended  to  the 
National  Congress,  but  was  never  acted  on. 
The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  and 
the  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the  South  were 
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hostile  to  it,  and,  besides,  the  trouble  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  remedied.  The  secession 
spirit  in  the  cotton  States  was  growing  more 
violent  every  day,  preparations  for  hostili- 
ties were  going  on,  disturbances  and  col- 
lisions were  occurring,  and  it  was  manifest 
that  no  legislative  devices  of  the  border 
slave  States  could  avert  the  impending  con- 

^^^^'  D.  M.  Grissom. 

Pea  Ridge,  Battle  of.— This    battle, 
called    by  the   CoAederates   the    battle   of 
Elkhorn  Tavern,  was  fought  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  March,  1862,  a  short  distance  north- 
cast  of  Bentonville,  in  Arkansas,  near  the 
Missouri    line,  between    armies    which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek 
in  the  preceding  August.     General  Samuel 
R.  Curtis  was  in  command  of  the  Union  side, 
with  Sigel  second,  and  General    Earl  Van 
Dorn  was  at  the  head  of    the  Confederate 
forces,  with  Price  and  McCuUoch  under  him. 
General  Curtis  had   10,500  men,  with  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  Van  Dorn  had  25,000 
men,  including  8,000  Missouri  troops  under 
General  Price;    13,000  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  troops  under  General  McCuUoch, 
and  a  mixed  body  of  4,000  whites  and  Indians 
under  General  Albert  Pike,  who  were  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  to  the  cause  they  were  to 
have  supported.    On  the  4th  General  Sigel, 
at  Bentonville,  was  attacked,  but  managed  to 
fight  his  way  through  the  Confederate  lines 
and  effect  a  junction  with  Curtis.    Van  Dorn 
followed,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  attack- 
ing Curtis,  and  having  divided    his  forces, 
sending  McCuUoch  to  make  an  attack  in  the 
rear  while  Price  attacked  in  front,  opened 
the  engagement  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th.     The  fight  between   Price  and   Curtis 
was  fierce  and  desperate,  with  the  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  former,  but  McCuUoch's  at- 
tack on  the  rear  was  a  failure.     McCuUoch 
was  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  early  in 
the  action,  and  General  Mcintosh,  who  suc- 
ceeded  him,  was  shot  down,  and  mortaUy 
wounded  also.     The  discouragement  in  the 
Confederate  ranks  which  the  loss  of  these 
two  chieftains  caused  was  aggravated  by  the 
rout  of  the  Indians,  who  fled  before  Sigel's 
weU  served  artillery,  and  when  Sigel  managed 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Curtis  the  Confeder- 
ate commander  recognized  that  the    battle 
was  lost,  and  decided  to  retreat.    Next  morn- 
ing General  Price,  who  was  still  holding  a 


firm  position  in  front  of  General  Curtis, 
opened  the  second  day's  fight  with  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  Union  lines,  intended  to 
cover  the  retreat,  and  shortly  afterward  fol- 
lowed with  the  Missourians  in  the  general 
movement  to  Van  Buren,  the  retreat  being 
attended  by  great  hardships  and  privations. 
The  loss  on  the  Union  side  was  1,351  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  Confederates'  loss 
was  never  given  but  it  was  probably  greater. 
Besides  General  McCuUoch  and  General  Mc- 
intosh, General  WiUiam  Y.  Slack,  of  ChUli- 
cothe,  Missouri,  fell  mortally  wounded.  After 
the  battle  he  was  found  by  Federal  soldiers 
and  carried  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died  a 
few  hours  after.  Colonel  John  S.  Boyd,  of 
Platte  County;  Colonel  Ben  Rives,  of  Ray, 
and  Major  Hart,  of  Platte,  were  found  dead 
on  the  field,  and  young  ChurchUl  Clark,  of 
St.  Lx>uis,  commanding  a  battery,  was  kiUed 
almost  when  the  battle  was  over,  in  the  midst 
of  his  guns.  Major  Ward,  of  Lamar,  re- 
ceived a  wound  of  which  he  died,  and  Gen- 
eral Price  and  Captain  Hiram  Bledsoe,  of 
Bledsoe's  Battery,  were  wounded.  The  Con- 
federates, in  their  retreat,  left  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  they  were  buried 
by  the  Unionists. 

Peck,  Charles  Henry,  manufacturer 
and  a  promoter  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant industrial  and  financial  enterprises 
of  St.  Louis,  was  born  September  21,  1817, 
in  New  York  City,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
July  3,  1899.  He  obtained  a  liberal  English 
education,  and  became  an  architect  and 
builder.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1838,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  architect  and  builder  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  the  city.  He  built  most  of 
the  government  buildings  in  the  old  arsenal, 
and  also  the  magazines  in  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. The  city  and  country  residences  of 
the  late  Henry  Shaw  were  built  under  his 
supervision,  and  he  assisted  also  in  laying 
out  the  first  outlines  of  Shaw's  Gardens.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  War  he  became  president 
of  the  Pilot  Knob  Iron  Company,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  works  during  the  war, 
in  company  with  James  H.  Lucas  and  John 
S.  McCune,  he  purchased  ground  in  Caron- 
delet  and  established  the  first  furnace  built 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  smelt  Mis- 
souri Iron  ores  with  lUinois  coal.  In  com- 
pany with  other  gentlemen,  he  buUt  the  Vul- 
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can  Iron  Works  and  Steel  Rail  Mill,  and  be- 
came a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  iron 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876  and  organized  the  Bessemer 
Steel  Association.  He  also  aided  in  project- 
ing the  Missouri  Pacific  and  other  railroad 
enterprises.  In  1847  ^^  became  interested 
in  the  planing-mill  business,  building  at  that 
time,  in  company  with  his  brother,  a  planing- 
mill  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  and  in  1866  he  built  what  was  then 
the  largest  planing-mill  in  the  city.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  first  Lindell  Hotel  Com- 
pany, and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  work  on  the  hotel  building  was  sus- 
pended for  lack  of  means,  he  financiered  the 
completion  of  the  building,  and  then  nego- 
tiated for  its  furnishing  and  occupation.  He 
was  actively  interested  in  various  banking 
and  insurance  companies.  From  the  date  of 
its  organization  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  trustees  of  Vandeventer  Place,  and  also 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  original 
board  of  trustees.  He  was  married,  in  1840, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Adams,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Peck,  George  Wllbum,  one  of  the 

leading  business  men  of  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, was  born  November  22,  1848,  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  son  of  Burley 
and  Sophronia  P.  (Fish)  Peck.  The  elder 
Peck,  who  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  has  long 
been  a  prosperous  New  York  State  farmer, 
and  is  well  known  locally  as  an  orthodox  and 
active  member  of  the  Republican  party.  His 
wife  is  a  native  of  New  York  State.  George 
W.  Peck  was  reared  in  the  Empire  State,  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Pots- 
dam Normal  School.  For  five  years  after 
leaving  the  normal  school  he  taught  school 
in  New  York  State,  and  then,  in  1876,  came  to 
Missouri,  establishing  his  home  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  There  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Little  River  Valley  &  Ar- 
kansas Railroad  Company,  serving  with  the 
engineering  corps  in  making  various  surveys. 
In  1877  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Maiden  in 
Dunklin  County  for  what  is  known  as  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railway  Company,  which  had 
absorbed  the  Little  River  Valley  &  Ar- 
kansas Railroad.    When  the  road  was  com- 


pleted Mr.  Peck  became  the  first  agent  of  the 
company  at  Maiden,  where  he  was  also  the 
agent  for  the  sale  of  town  lots.  For  five 
years  thereafter  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railway  Company,  resigning  at 
the  end  of  that  time  to  embark  in  the  grain 
trade.  He  shipped  the  first  carload  of  corn 
from  Maiden,  and  his  operations  in  this  field 
of  enterprise  have  continued  to  expand  until 
at  the  present  time  his  business  is  one  of  large 
magnitude.  He  handles  almost  the  entire 
surplus  corn  product  of  iftunklin  County  each 
year,  and  deals  largely  also  in  other  grains. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  including 
farm  and  timber  lands,  and  has  operated 
largely  in  this  line.  A  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  one  whose  rule  is  to  deal  with 
absolute  candor  and  fairness  with  all  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  he  com- 
mands the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  operates,  and  his  probity 
and  uprightness  is  never  questioned.  He  is 
himself  a  large  owner  of  land,  and  his  busi- 
ness career  has  been  one  in  which  his  family 
and  friends  take  pardonable  pride.  A  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  he  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est at  different  times  in  political  campaigns, 
but  at  the  same  time  commands  the  unqual- 
ified respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  differ 
from  him  politically,  who  are  wont  to  say  that 
they  can  find  no  fault  with  him  except  that  he 
is  a  Republican.  He  has  served  several  terms 
as  mayor  of  Maiden,  and  at  different  times 
has  filled  all  the  local  offices  at  that  place.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  also 
of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  November 
of  1878  Mr.  Peck  married  Miss  Julia  Hopper, 
of  Tennessee,  and  they  have  five  children. 

Peck,  James  H.,  jurist,  was  bom  in 
Tennessee,  was  educated  for  the  bar  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
State.  He  came  to  Missouri  about  1820, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court.  He  was 
impeached  at  the  instance  of  Judge  Luke  E. 
Lawless,  and  charged  with  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion and  usurpation  of  power.  His  trial  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  lasted  six 
weeks,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal. 

Pedagogy,  St.  Louis  Society  of.— 

This  society  was  organized  first  in  1871,  and 
in  1895  it  was  reorganized  for  more  eflFective 
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service  by  classifying  the  work  and  creating 
eight  sections,  each  conducted  by  a  leader, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  thorough  treatment  of 
the  following  subjects:  Pedagogy,  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Literature,  History,  Science,  Art 
and  Kindergarten.  Subsequently  two  more 
sections  were  created,  on  Chemistry  and 
French  Literature.  These  sections  met 
twice  in  each  month.  A  further  and  some- 
what different  purpose  was  undertaken  by 
means  of  courses  of  public  lectures  once  a 
month  throughout  the  year.  These  lectures 
were  open  to  the  general  public,  and  did 
much  to  interest  many  in  the  community  in 
the  work  of  the  schools.  The  reorganization 
led  to  a  membership  of  400,  which  before  had 
hardly  reached  fifty.  Some  of  those  most 
prominent  in  organizing  this  society  in  1871 
were:  William  T.  Harris,  Horace  H.  Morgan, 
Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  Denton  J.  Snider  and  F. 
Louis  Soldan.  Women  were  not  at  first  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  but  at  the  present 
time  (1897)  the  membership  of  the  society  is 
composed  largely  of  women,  not  alone  those 
engaged  in  teaching,  but  many  interested  in 
the  cause  of  general  and  higher  education. 
Since  its  reorganization  the  society  has  pub- 
lished a  syllabus  of  the  work  of  each  year, 
and  a  pamphlet  containing  abstracts  of  some 
of  the  lectures. 

Peet,  Putnam  Francis,  physician, 
was  bom  July  6,  1847,  i"  Farmersville,  New 
York.  His  parents  were  Levi  and  Eliza 
(Carpenter)  Peet.  The  father,  son  of  Silas 
Peet,  of  an  old  Vermont  family,  was  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1816  he  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  town  which  he  named 
Farmersville.  He  died  in  1862,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years.  He  was  twice  married, 
first,  to  Eunice,  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
Carpenter,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  of 
English  descent,  and  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
181 2.  Of  this  union  eight  children  were  born. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  married  her  sis- 
ter, Eliza,  and  of  the  three  children  born  of 
this  marriage  Putnam  Francis  was  the 
young^est.  The  latter  was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm,  and  attended  the  neighboring 
schools  until  approaching  young  manhood, 
when  his  desire  for  a  more  liberal  education 
led  him  to  enter  Oberlin  College,  in  Ohio. 
Here  he  pursued  a  broad  literary  and  scien- 
tific course,  but  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
his  stadies  before  graduation.    He  returned 
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to  New  York,  and  in  1876  went  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  engaged  for  seven 
years  in  the  Bradford  oil  fields,  owning  and 
leasing  large  tracts  of  land  in  that  region. 
During  this  time  he  became  an  expert  ma- 
chinist and  acquired  a  large  fund  of  practi- 
cal information  concerning  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Kansas  City^ 
where  he  was  occupied  for  a  time  in  putting 
up  and  operating  high  class  machinery.  In 
1885  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
after  completing  a  thorough  course  in  the 
Kansas  City  Homeopathic  College,  was 
graduated  in  1892.  He  had  practiced  some- 
what during  a  portion  of  his  professional 
preparation,  and  he  soon  took  a  leading  place 
among  practitioners.  Of  late  years  he  has 
given  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  genito- 
urinary and  venereal  diseases,  in  which 
department  he  is  regarded  as  unusually  ac- 
complished and  successful.  For  six  years  he 
was  professor  of  genito-urinary  and  venereal 
diseases  in  the  Kansas  City  Homeopathic 
Medical  College.  He  relinquished  this  to 
take  the  same  position  in  the  College  of 
Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which 
he  now  occupies.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Court  of  Foresters,  and  is  the  oldest 
survivor  of  that  body.  March  25,  1872,  he 
married  Miss  Marie  Antoinette  Baker,  a  cul- 
tured lady,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City 
Homeopathic  Medical  College.  Of  this 
union  were  born  two  children,  both  of  whom 
are  deceased.  Antoinette  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years  and  seven  months.  Frank  Baker, 
a  talented  young  man,  a  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  after- 
ward in  the  University  Medical  College,  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  on  account  of 
declining  health.  In  April,  1898,  he  went  to 
Mexico  with  hopes  of  recovery,  and  died 
there  in  September,  1899.  Aside  from  his 
professional  calling.  Dr.  Peet  is  a  man  of  wide 
information,  a  close  student  and  careful  in- 
vestigator. In  all  the  departments  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  he  gives  attention,  he  has  in 
his  wife  an  interested  and  efficient  coadjutor. 

Peet,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent manufacturers  of  Kansas  City,  and  a 
man  greatly  esteemed  for  his  personal  worth, 
was  born  in  1843,  5n  Chattress,  Cambridge- 
shire, England.  His  education .  was  limited 
to  the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  the 
common    schools    of    his    native    country. 
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Strong  in  native  talent,  and  ambitious  to 
acquire  information,  he  was  an  apt  student, 
and  by  self-imposed  attention  to  books,  and 
assiduous  attention  to  intelligent  conversa- 
tion, he  acquired  a  fund  of  practical  knowl- 
edge which  not  only  sufficed  him  in  all  the 
duties  of  life,  but  made  him  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  companion.  In  1862,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  America 
and  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  Joseph 
Stafford,  a  soap  manufacturer  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Here  he  gained  his  first  knowledge 
of  a  manufacturing  industry  which  made  his 
name  conspicuous,  and  at  a  later  day  gave 
to  Kansas  City  one  of  its  most  important 
interests.  In  1872,  in  company  with  two 
brothers,  William  Peet,  who  had  come  to 
America  with  him,  and  Jesse  Peet,  who  came 
two  years  later,  he  located  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  There  the  three  brothers  began 
the  manufacture  of  soap  upon  a  small  scale, 
having  among  them  a  capital  of  only  $1,500, 
and  performing  all  their  own  labor  for  the 
first  six  months.  In  1873  J-  W.  White  be- 
came a  partner,  and  sold  his  interest  to  his 
associates  after  fourteen  years*  connection 
with  them.  Jesse  Peet  retired  in  1874.  In 
February,  1892,  the  former  firm  name  of  Peet 
Brothers  &  Co.,  was  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Peet  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  un- 
der which  style  it  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  which  was  increased  in 
1899  to  $500,000.  From  the  beginning  the 
business  increased  rapidly,  and  the  factory  is 
now  known  as  the  largest  of  its  kind  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  A  mammoth  building 
was  erected  in  1897,  and  250  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  works.  The  product  includes 
about  twenty-five  brands  of  laundry  soap, 
nearly  as  many  of  toilet  soap;  and  the  high- 
est quality  of  glycerine.  The  weekly  capacity 
of  the  works  is  225,000  pounds  of  laundry 
soap,  35,000  pounds  of  toilet  soap,  and  12,000 
pounds  of  glycerine.  The  trade  of  the  house 
extends  as  far  east  as  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, throughout  the  west  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Cuba.  From  the 
founding  of  the  factory  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  April  19,  1900, 
at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Robert  Peet  was 
in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  department. 
With  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  he  was  constantly  conducting  labor- 
atory experiments,  seeking  new  results,  and 
the  high  prestige  of  the  house  was  due  in 


large  degree  to  novel  products  of  superlative 
excellence,  of  which  he  was  the  originator. 
Intently  devoted  to  his  art,  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
lived  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  yet  highly  use- 
ful life.     Calm  and  equable  in  disposition, 
he    was    a    model    citizen    and    neighbor. 
Keenly  alive  to  human  suffering,  his  bene- 
factions and  kindly  deeds  were  many,  but  he 
modestly  shrank  from  display,  and  in  numer- 
ous   instances    his    immediate    family    only 
learned  of  them   through   the   grateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  beneficiaries.    Brought 
up  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  America 
he  adhered  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
for    some    years    a    vestryman    of    Trinity 
Church,  in  Kansas  City.    He  held  member- 
ship with  the  Masonic  order.    Surviving  him 
are  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Gunton,  of  Qeveland,  Ohio,  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  a  son,  W.  James  Peet,  who  was 
educated  in  the   Kansas  City  high   school, 
graduated  from  Spaulding's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  second  vice  president  of  the 
Peet     Brothers     Manufacturing     Company. 
His      brother,      WILLIAM      PEET,    was 
born    in     1847,    in    Chattress,    Cambridge- 
shire,   England.     He    was    educated    simi- 
larly    with      his      brother,     Robert      Peet, 
whom    he    accompanied     to    America     in 
1862.     While    a    resident    of    Cleveland    he 
worked  at  carpentering.    He  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Robert  Peet,  in  establish- 
ing, in  Kansas  City,  in  1872,  the  soap  factory 
from   which    has   grown   the   present    Peet 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company.     At  the 
incorporation  of  the  company  he  was  elected 
president,  and  in  that  capacity  has  had  charge 
of  the  business  management  until  the  present 
time.    In  ability,  integrity  and  enterprise  he 
takes  rank  with  the  foremost  of  the  business 
men  of  Kansas  City  in  successfully  develop- 
ing an  important  industry,  and  in  so  doing 
contributing  materially  to  £he  building  up  of 
a  great  commercial  metropolis.     Mr.   Peet 
married  Miss  Nettie  Zooter,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  in  that 
city.     Four  children  have  been  bom  of  this 
marriage.    Albert  W.  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Military  College,  at  Macon^  Mis- 
souri; he  is  now  first  vice  president  of  the 
Peet     Brothers     Manufacturing     Company. 
Nettie,  a  graduate  of  Forest  Park  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  the  wife  of  John 
Manter,  an  employe  of  the  Peet  Company. 
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Two  children  are  deceased :  Jessie  Estelle,  the 
third  child,  died  when  eight  months  of  age, 
and  Le  Roy  Herbert,  aged  twelve  and  one- 
half  years,  died  July  13,  1895,  from  the  effects 
of  a  Fourth  of  July  accident. 

Pemiscot  County* — ^The  southeast- 
emmost  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New  Madrid  County,  east  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  south  by  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  west  by  Dunklin  County.  Its 
area  is  310,000  acres.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  level,  barely  a  ridge  to  break  its 
plane,  lying  entirely  within  the  Mississippi 
River  bottoms.  Numerous  lakes  and  bayous 
dot  the  surface.  The  chief  lakes  are  Cooper, 
Big  Water,  Robertson  and  Big  in  the  north- 
em  part,  and  Tanner,  Duland  and  Eastwood 
in  the  central  part,  and  Buffalo,  Half  Moon, 
Cypress  and  Pemiscot  in  the  southern  part. 
Portage  Bayou  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  line,  Pemiscot  winds  through  the 
central  part  from  north  to  south,  and  Elk 
Chute  lies  northwest  of  the  Center.  Little 
River  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
through  the  northwestern  part.  The  soil  is 
alluvial  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  cultivation  its 
productiveness  is  apparently  not  decreased. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  is  under 
cultivation,  the  remainder  densely  wooded, 
except  in  a  few  sections  where  it  is  of  a 
swampy  character  and  covered  with  great 
growths  of  weeds  and  wild  gfrass.  The  tim- 
ber is  principally  ash,  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
gum,  pecan,  elm,  maple,  cjrpress  and  cottpn- 
wood.  Com  is  one  of  the  principal  feedstuff 
-crops,  wheat  and  other  cereals  growing  too 
rankly  to  produce  well.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  growing  of  cotton,  which  is  the 
chief  crop.  Stockraising  is  a  thriving  indus- 
try. The  chief  exports  are  live  stock,  cotton 
and  cotton  seed  products,  lumber  and  staves. 
Among  the  surplus  products  shipped  from 
the  county  in  1898  were  1,382  head  of  cattle, 
4,566  head  of  hogs,  683  liead  sheep,  3,926 
bushels  wheat,  98,500  pounds  hay,  151,904 
pounds  flour,  13,864  pounds  shipstuflF,  4,451,- 
000  feet  lumber,  i8o,ood  feet  logs,  30,000  feet 
piling,  160  cars  cooperage,  1,196,200  pounds 
-cotton,  513,720  pounds  cotton  seed,  5,000 
pounds  nuts,  4,0^5  pounds  game  and  fish, 
^,650  pounds  hides,  2,200  pounds  vegetables, 
1,950  pounds  fresh  fruit,  and  610  pounds  dried 
fruit.    In    the    county   are    forty    sawmills. 


fifteen  cotton  gins,  five  gristmills,  several 
planing  mills,  a  stave  factory  and  a  pipe  and 
stem  factory.  The  section  comprising  Pem- 
iscot County  was  first  settled  by  white  men 
about  1786.  The  Delaware  Indians  had  a 
large  village  on  La  Petite  Prairie,  or  Little 
Prairie,  near  the  present  site  of  Caruthers- 
ville,  and  there  two  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Francis  Lesieur,  early  settlers  at  New  Mad- 
rid, opened  a  trading  post.  In  1794  a  town 
covering  200  arpens  was  laid  out,  the  lots 
being  an  arpent  each,  and  the  Spanish  built  a 
fort  directly  east  on  the  river  front,  which 
was  called  Fort  St.  Ferdinand.  This  was  one 
of  the  attempts  of  the  Spanish  to  prevent 
free  navigation  of  the  river.  Roads  were 
built  and  numerous  farms  laid  out.  Settle- 
ments were  made  near  Gayoso,  Big  Lake, 
Portage  Bayou  and  Little  River.  Francis 
Lesieur,  in  1800,  built  a  mill,  the  first  in  what 
is  now  Pemiscot  County,  at  Little  Prairie* 
Among  the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  at 
that  time  were  Anthony  Mesloche,  William 
Brown,  Jean  Baptiste  Barsoloux,  George  and 
John  Ruddell,  Joseph  Payne,  Louis  St. 
Aubin,  Charles  Guibeault,  Charles  Lognon, 
Francois  Langlois  and  numerous  others.  In 
1799  the  town  of  Little  Prairie  had  a  popu- 
lation of  seventy-eight,  and  four  years  later 
it  had  increased  to  103.  On  Big  Lake  prior 
to  1800,  settlements  were  made  by  Louis  St. 
Aubin,  Jr.,  Peter  Grimard,  Charles  Charters, 
John  Dorlac  and  George  Germain,  all  men  of 
families.  Joseph  Farland  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  and  cultivate  land  near  Gayoso. 
Thomas  Brown  located  seven  miles  west  of 
Little  Prairie.  Settlements  thrived  and  the 
people  were  prosperous  between  1800  and 
181 1.  In  r8io  Colonel  John  H.  Walker 
settled  near  Little  Prairie,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  that  the  earthquake  did  not  frighten 
from  his  holdings,  and  he  remained  on  his 
original  location  until  his  death  many  years 
later.  In  182 1-2  he  was  sheriff  of  New  Mad- 
rid County,  and  subsequently  became  judge 
of  the  county  court.  The  transfer  of  the 
territory  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  United  States,  little 
affected  the  settlers,  who  were  protected  in 
their  land  claims,  and  prosperity  was  enjoyed 
until  the  earthquake  of  1811-12  unsettled  the 
majority  of  the  residents  in  their  determina- 
tion to  continue  their  occupation  in  the 
country.  It  is  evident  that  fright  more  than 
any  damage  that  resulted  caused  many  set- 
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tiers  to  abandon  the  country,  as  little,  if  any, 
change  was  caused  in  this  particular  section 
by  the  shocks,  other  than  the  wrecking  of 
buildings,  although  wonderful  tales  have  been 
related  of  this  phenomenon.  The  earthquake 
destroyed  more  than  half  the  houses  of  the 
village  of  Little  Prairie,  which  place  the  peo- 
ple deserted,  and  it  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
inhabited  town,  and  the  constant  erosion  of 
the  Mississippi  some  years  since  wiped  away 
all  vestige  of  the  once  prosperous  place. 

Pemiscot  County  was  originally  organized 
by  legislative  act  February  19,  1851,  out  of 
the  southern  portion  of  New  Madrid  County, 
By  this  act  its  boundaries  were  defined  as  fol- 
lows: "Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  immedi- 
ately opposite  Major's  Mijl  race,  and  thence 
running  along  said  mill  race  to  the  Cushion 
Lake  Bayou,  thence  alongside  bayou  to  the 
Cushion  Lakes;  thence  along  the  middle  of 
said  Cushion  Lakes  to  a  point  opposite  to  the 
head  of  Collin's  Lake  or  Portage  Bay; 
thence  along  said  lakes  or  bay  to  the  junction 
with  Little  River,  and  thence  due  west  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Dunklin  County."  The 
word  Pemiscot  is  an  Indian  word  signifying 
liquid  mud,  and  was  applied  to  the  principal 
bayou  of  the  county,  after  which  the  county 
was  named.  The  members  of  the  first  county 
court  were  Jesse  Eastwood,  presiding  jus- 
tice, and  Martin  L.  Stancil  and  Jonathan 
Scott  associates,  with  Theodore  Case,  clerk, 
and  Robert  Stewart,  sheriff.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  house  of  James  Eastwood. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  make  the  boundary  line  was  received.  The 
members  of  this  commission  were  Colonel 
John  H.  Walker  and  James  Eastwood,  of 
Little  Prairie;  Colonel  John  Woodward,  of 
Point  Pleasant,  and  James  A.  McFarland. 
Honorable  William  S.  Morley,  of  New  Mad- 
rid ;  Albion  Crow,  of  Scott,  and  William  Say- 
ers,  of  Mississippi  County,  were  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  locate  a  seat  of  justice, 
and  their  report  for  locating  the  public  build- 
ings at  Gayoso  was  also  presented  to  the 
court.  Martin  L.  Stancil  succeeded  Jesse 
Eastwood  as  judge  of  the  county  court,  which 
office  he  resigned  on  account  of  differences 
growing  out  of  the  matter  of  building  levees. 
Congress,  by  act  of  September  22,  1850, 
ceded  to  the  State  certain  swamp  lands  to 
be  reclaimed  by  drainage,  and  by  the  State 
many    thousand    acres    were    donated     to 


Pemiscot  County.     A  proposition  was  laid 
before  the  county  court  that  residents  of  the 
county  work  at  the  building  of  the  levee  and 
in  payment  for  their  labor  receive  swamp 
lands  at  $1.25  per  acre.    This  was  strongly 
opposed   by  Stancil,  who  wished  to  see  the 
land  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre  and  the  proceeds 
used  for  the  purpose  of  levee  building.    In 
this  he  was  not  successful.    He  also  favored 
the  building  of  the  levee  on  the  west  side  of 
Cypress  Bayou  and  Big  Lake.    This  was  not 
done,  the  levee  being  built  along  the  river 
except  above  Gayoso,  where  it  crossed  the 
"Big  Flats"  about  one  mile  from  the  river, 
and  below  Gayoso  where  it  was  half  a  mile 
from  the  river  in  the  bottoms.    Stancil's  con- 
tentions were  found  to  be  right,  as  within  a 
few  years  the  levee  was  washed  away,  result- 
ing in  great  losses  to'  the  farmers.    The  first 
courthouse  was  a  frame  building  and  stood 
in  the  public  square  at  Gayoso.    It  was  built 
in  1854,  and  was  used  until  1873.     In  De- 
cember, 1882,  a  new  courthouse  was  finished. 
It  was  a  smill  building  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  for,  and  burned,  with  its 
contents,  within  a  few  weeks  after   it  was 
occupied.     An  appropriation  of  $4,000  was 
made  by  the  State  Legislature  for  another 
building,  which  was  erected  and  is  still  in 
use.    No  court  was  held  from  1862  to  1865. 
In  1863  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  New 
Madrid  was  extended  to  include   Pemiscot 
and  so  continued  until  1866.     Major  Carle- 
ton,  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  April, 
1862,  moved  the  county  records  to  Memphis, 
where  they  were  safely  kept  until  peace  was 
declared.     The  only  books   lost  were   one 
county  court  order  book  and  an  execution 
docket.    The  first  term  of  circuit  court  for 
the  county  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jona- 
than Scott,  October  25,  1852,  Judge  Harrison 
Hough,  presiding.    The  first  grand  jury  con- 
sisted of  George  M.  Nolin,  John  P.   Frost, 
James   A.    Butler,   W.    W.    Mitchell,    J.    S. 
Wheeler,  C.  S.  Bush,  Eblin  Berry,   Henry 
Houdischalt,  Mexico  Cole,  John  G.  Easley, 
Matthew  Wright,  John  M.  Wells,  James  A. 
McFarland  and  John  G.  Jacobs.    Six  indict- 
ments were  returned  for  selling  liquor  with- 
out a  license.    The  first  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  was  Sanford  Jackson,  and  he  built  in 
his  yard  an  office.     It  was  a  pen,  made  of 
rails,  sheathed  with  cypress  bark  and  cov- 
ered with  elm  boards.    It  was  used  until  1854. 
From  i860  until  1868  no  sessions  of  the  court 
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were  held.    In  1866  court  was  called  by  Judge. 
Albert  Jackson,  who,  when  he  discovered  that 
the  old  seal  was  broken  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted, refused  to  continue  the  term  and 
declared  all  documents  stamped  by  it  void. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  residents  of  Pemis- 
cot County,  with  few  exceptions,  favored  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy.    Guerrilla  warfare 
was  carried  on,  lawless  gangs  plundered  the 
property  of  citizens,  and  there  was  a  total 
lack  of  law  or  order  in  the  county.    Quarrels 
were  settled  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  with  either  guns  or  knives.    Depreda- 
tions reached  such  a  magnitude  that  the  Fed- 
eral commander  at  New  Madrid  threatened 
to  burn  every  building  in  the  county  if  the 
lawless  mobs  and  guerrillas  were  not  sup- 
pressed by  the  people.    Home  Guards  were 
organized.    Two  gangs,  one  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lewis  Powell,  and  the  other  under 
Pope  Congers,  were  the  chief  causes  of  dis- 
order.   In  August,  1864,  the  Home  Guards 
surrounded  the  Congers  gang  in  a  dry  bayou 
east  of  Gayoso,  and  three  of  the  outlaws, 
George  Davis,  William  Ingraham  and  one 
Nettles,  were  shot  to  death.    The  following 
October,  Powell  and  his  gang  were  located 
in  the  same  bayou  and  Powell  was  killed. 
The  remainder  of  his  gang  dispersed.    Dur- 
ing the  following  spring  the  band  of  outlaws 
commenced  anew  their  work  of  plundering 
homes  and  stealing  stock.     A  party  of  citi- 
zens was  organized,  and  they  ran  down  and 
killed  Turner   Briggs,   one   of  the   leaders. 
Pope  Congers,  after  stealing  a  number  of  . 
horses,  went  into  Arkansas.    He   was   fol- 
lowed by  a  man  from  New  Madrid  and  killed. 
This  ended  outrages  by  organized  gangs  in 
the    county.     One    of    the    most    atrocious 
crimes  committed  within  the  county  was  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  James  C.  Atkinson  and  her 
infant  child  by  her  husband,  July  4,   1881. 
The  Atkinsons  lived  two  miles  from  Stewart's 
Landing.    Owing  to  cruelty,  Mrs.  Atkinson 
left  her  husband  and  lived  at  the  home  of  her 
father.    She  returned  to  her  husband's  home 
on  July  3d,  and  after  that  date  was  never 
seen.     On  July  5th  the  body  of  the  infant 
was  found  in  the  river,  which  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation, the  discovery  of  the  double  mur- 
der, and  the  arrest  of  Atkinson,  his  father, 
Applegate,  and  his  mother,  Jane  Atkinson, 
as  perpetrators  of  the  crime.     They  were 
tried  at  the  October  term  of  the  court,  i88i< 
and  James  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 


first  degree,  his  father  guilty  as  accessory, 
and  the  case  against  the  mother  was  noUed. 
The  evidence,  which  was  conclusive,  though 
mainly  circumstantial,  showed  that  the  elder 
Atkinson  instigated  the  crime,  and  the  son, 
after  killing  both  his  wife  and  child,  put  on 
his  wife's  shoes  and  carried  the  bodies  to  the 
river,  where  he  hoped  the  waters  would  carry- 
away  the  evidence  of  his  crime.  The  father 
and  son  were  placed  in  the  jail,  which  was 
well  guarded.  In  some  manner,  never  satis- 
factorily explained,  they  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing, taking  with  them  the  arms  of  the  guards. 
They  were  traced  to  Catahoula  Parish,  Lou- 
isiana. Captain  Jerry  Hutchinson,  a  mail 
agent  of  the  Anchor  Line,  organized  a  posse 
and  located  the  father  and  son  in  a  back- 
wood's  cabin.  The  elder  Atkinson  was  cap- 
tured and  handcuffed.  Captain  Hutchinson 
entered  the  cabin  to  find  young  Atkinson, 
and  was  shot  by  him  as  he  entered.  Hutch-j 
inson,  realizing  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  shot  the  elder  Atkinson  through 
the  heart.  Young  Atkinson  escaped  and  was 
never  apprehended. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  county 
in  1897  was  twenty-eight,  and  thirty-six 
teachers  were  employed.  The  school  popula- 
tion was  2,800,  and  the  permanent  school 
fund  $5,406.25.  There  are  nine  townships  in 
the  county,  namely,  Braggadocia,  Butler^ 
Coutre,  Gayoso,  Godair,  Little  Prairie,  Lit- 
tle River,  Pemiscot  and  Virginia.  "  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Caruthersville,  Gayoso,  Hayti 
and  Cottonwood  Point.  The  assessed  value 
of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county  in  1897 
was  $1,816,892;  estimated  full  value,  $2,466,- 
272.  There  are  twenty  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  county,  the  St.  Louis,  Kennett  &  South-^ 
ern,  extending  through  the  center  west  from 
Caruthersville.  The  population  of  the  county 
in  1900  was  12,115. 

Penitentiary.— The  Missouri  State  pen- 
itentiary, at  Jefferson  City,  was  built  under 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  January 
16,  1833,  and  was  completed  March  i,  1836. 
It  originally  comprised  a  few  small  buildings 
upon  four  acres  of  land  inclosed  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  Of  these  buildings  there  only  re- 
mains a  portion  of  the  first  warden's  resi- 
dence, built,  of  stone,  now  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent hospital  building.  The  first  convict  was 
Wilson  Eidson,  sentenced  for  stealing  a  horse 
in  Greene  County.  He  was  committed  March 
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8,  1836,  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  forty-five 
days.  The  prison  contained  sixty  convicts 
at  the  close  of  its  first  year.  Additional 
buildings,  of  modern  construction,  have  been 
erected  from  time  to  time,  as  larger  accom- 
modations became  necessary,  or  to  replace 
those  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1882,  and  again 
in  1891,  shop  buildings  burned  were  replaced 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $199,995,  exclusive 
of  the  convict  labor  employed  in  the  work. 
In  1893,  and  in  1895,  other  shop  fires  in- 
volved a  loss  of  some  $60,000.  The  peniten- 
tiary grounds  now  comprise  sixteen  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  thirty  feet  in 
height.  The  buildings  include  the  warden's 
residence,  the  warden's  office  and  female  de- 
partment, the  female  cell  building,  the  armory 
and  deputy  warden's  office,  the  dispensary 
and  physician's  office,  the  hospital  building, 
a  laundry  building,  the  dining  room  and 
chapel,  five  cell  buildings  and  nine  factory 
buildings.  The  most  recent  of  the  cell  build- 
ings, erected  in  1896,  and  its  furnishing  com- 
pleted in  1898,  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  best  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  three  stories  high,  con- 
tains 264  mdividual  cells,  and  was  built  for 
$20454.82,  within  the  appropriation.  The 
chapel  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,350,  and 
has  frequently  been  fully  occupied  at  religious 
services,  attendance  being  optional  with  the 
convicts.  A  Protestant  clergyman  conducts 
worship  every  Sunday  morning,  and  a  Cath- 
olic priest  celebrates  mass  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  An  orchestra  of  ten  pieces  ac- 
companies the  singing  at  service,  the  per- 
formers being  convicts.  A  library  of  3,800 
Volumes,  under  the  charge  of  the  chaplain, 
is  habitually  made  use  of  by  1,800  men.  The 
nine  factory  buildings,  with  their  power 
equipment,  are  the  property  of  the  State.  All 
manufacturing  machinery  is  owned  by  the 
lessees  of  the  convict  labor.  Eight  firms  are 
now  engaged  in  manufacturing  on  these 
premises,  five  producing  shoes,  and  one  each 
making  clothing,  saddletrees  and  brooms. 
During  the  biennial  term  ending  December 
31,  1898,  a  daily  average  of  1,362  male  con- 
victs and  twenty  female  convicts  were  em- 
ployed in  the  factories,  the  State  receiving 
for  their  labor  50  cents  per  diem  and  30  cents 
per  diem  per  person,  respectively.  The  total 
receipts  for  this  period  from  this  source  were 
$461,589.66,  leaving  to  the  State  a  net  in- 
come of  $50,747  after  deducting  cost  of  food, 


fuel,   clothing,  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployes, hospital  service,  water  and  expenses 
of  discharging  convicts.    Within  the  grounds 
are  flower  beds  and  a  greenhouse,  containing^ 
more  than  fifty  varieties  of  flowering  plants. 
Outside  the  walls  is  a  fifty-acre  tract  occupied 
with  the  stoneyards,  brickyards  and  vege- 
table gardens,  in  all  of  which  convict  labor 
is  employed.     The  garden  is  so  well  cared 
for  that  its  product  almost  suffices  for  the 
wants   of   the    convicts    during   the   proper 
seasons.     During  the  two  years  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1898,  2,040  convicts  were  received,, 
of  whom  57  were  females;  1,917  were  native 
born,  of  whom  948  were  Missourians,  and  123 
were  of  foreign  birth ;  641  were  colored,  in- 
cluding 44  of  the  57  females;  1,628  were  able 
to  read  and  write,  16  could  read,  and  396 
were  illiterate;  1,066  professed  no  religion, 
282  were  Catholics,  263  were  Baptists,  244 
were  Methodists,  76  were  Christians,  48  were 
Presbyterians,  24  were  Lutherans,  19  ^is- 
copalians,  6  Hebrews,  4  Congregationalists, 
4  members  of  the   Salvation   Army   and  i 
Mormon.     Convicts  gave  their  former  occu- 
pations as  follows:    Laborers,  859;  farmers, 
346;  shoemakers,  123;  teamsters,  63,  waiters, 
36;  houseworkers,  49;  painters,  37;   book- 
keepers, 41 ;  cooks,  44 ;  barbers,  34 ;  firemen, 
24;  carpenters,  22;  tailors,  21;  clerks,  20; 
railroad  men  20.    There  were  two  druggists, 
five  electricians,  fifteen  engineers,  one  jour- 
nalist,   one    lawyer,    five    physicians,     one 
preacher,  ten  printers,  seven  salesmen  and 
three  school  teachers.    Of  the  total  150  were 
United  States  prisoners.     During  the  same 
period    1,944   convicts   were   discharged,  of 
whom   1,700  were   under  the   three-fourths 
law ;  144  were  pardoned,  10  escaped,  45  were 
reported  "discharged"  by  reason  of  death; 
13  were  sent  to  the  asylums,  7  were  sent  to 
the   reform   school,    i    was   killed   while   at- 
tempting to  escape,  i  served  full  time,  in  41 
cases  sentence  was  commuted,  and  15  were 
freed  under  legal  process.    The  discipline  of 
the  prison  is  perfect,  and  the  morale  of  the 
convicts  is  excellent,  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  present  well  guarded  system  of  em- 
ployment,   and    the    influences    of    religious 
services  and  the  library.     Corporal  punish- 
ment is  almost  unknown,  and  solitary  con- 
finement is  found  necessary  in  comparatively 
few  instances.     The  higher  instincts  of  the 
man  are  appealed  to  through  kind,  but  firm, 
treatment,  and  with  salutary  results.     The 
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penitentiary  is  the  largest  penal  institution 
io  the  United  States,  the  Ohio  State  prison 
alone  excepted. 

Penitentiary  Inspectors.— Three  in 

number,  the  State  auditor,  the  State  treas- 
urer and  the  attorney  general,  each  with  a 
salary  of  $250  a  year.  They  have  a  super- 
vision over  the  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City. 

Penn,  Shadrach,  journalist,  was  bora 
near  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  1790,  and  died 
in  St.  Louis,  June  15,  1846.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  a  farm 
in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  and  there  he 
grew  up  and  learned  the  printer's  trade.  He 
began  his  editorial  career  at  Georgetown, 
Kentucky,  in  1809,  and  later  served  in  the 
War  of  1812.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
engaged  for  a  time  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
but  soon  returned  to  journalism  as  editor  of 
a  Democratic  paper  in  Kentucky.  Later  he 
founded  and  published  the  "Public  Adver- 
tiser," in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  in  1841, 
at  the  solicitation  of  prominent  Democrats, 
he  went  to  St.  Louis.  There  he  was  editor 
of  the  "St.  Louis  Reporter"  until  his  death. 
He  was  an  editorial  writer  of  great  ability, 
and  his  utterances,  especially  concerning 
political  matters,  attracted  much  attention 
for  many  years. 

Peoria  Indians  at  Ste.  OeneTieve. 

When  the  first  settlement  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
was  made,  a  band  of  Peoria  Indians  took  up 
their  residence  on  the  bluffs  fronting  the 
"Big  Field,"  where  they  remained  till  1805, 
when,  by  order  of  the  court,  they  were  driven 
away,  the  constable  being  instructed  to  de- 
molish their  log  huts. 

Peoria  Short  Line. — See  "St.  Louis, 
Peoria  &  Northern  Railroad." 

Perez,  Don  Emanuel,  was  a  captain 
in  the  "Stationary  Regiment  of  Louisiana," 
when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Louisiana  to  succeed  Don  Fran- 
cisco Cruzat.  His  term  of  office  beg^n  in 
1787,  and  he  served  acceptably  until  1792. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
and  soon  after  his  return  was  promoted  to 
the  military  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  or  of  his 
history  previous  to  his  coming  to  St.  Louis. 


His  administration  was  popular,  and  friendly 
relations  which  he  established  with  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  Indians  conferred  lasting 
benefits  on  the  colony. 

Perkins,  Josepli  Dadley,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  bom  in  1853,  two  miles  north  of 
Farmington,  in  St.  Francois  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  Isaac  Hardin  and 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Perkins,  whose  married  life 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  who  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary  in  1896.  The  founders  of  the 
Perkins  family  in  America  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
Judge  Perkins  belongs  settled  in  Virginia. 
His  great-grandfather,  whose  name  was  John 
Perkins,  resided  in  either  Buckingham  or  Al- 
bemarle County,  and  served  in  the  American 
Army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  prominent  also  as  a  Freemason.  The 
grandfather  of  Judge  Perkins,  whose  name  he 
bears,  was  born  and  reared  in  Virginia  and 
there  married  Mary  Faucee.  About  the  year 
1820  they  removed  to  Shelby  County,  Ken- 
tucky, remaining  there  until  the  year  1837, 
when  they  came  to  St.  Francois  County,  Mis- 
souri. There  the  head  of  the  family  died  in 
1874,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
His  son,  Isaac  H.  Perkins,  was  born  in  Buck- 
ingham County,  Virginia,  in  1819,  was  taken 
to  Kentucky  when  he  was  one  year  old,  and 
was  eighteen  years  old  when  the  family  came 
to  Missouri.  He  married,  in  1847,  Nancy 
Elizabeth  Horn,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Missouri.  Their  fam- 
ily consisted  of  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
is  dead.  The  survivors  are  Judge  Perkins  and 
two  younger  brothers.  In  his  boyhood. 
Judge  Perkins  worked  on  a  farm  in  summer 
and  went  to  a  district  school  in  St.  Francois 
County  during  the  winter  months  of  each 
year.  When  he  was  approaching  manhood  he 
attended  for  a  time  what  was  known  as  Elm- 
wood  Academy,  at  Farmington,  boarding  at 
home  and  riding  to  and  from  school  on  horse- 
back. Later  he  taught  country  schools  dur- 
ing several  terms,  and  for  a  few  months  was 
assistant  to  the  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad  Company  at  Iron  Moun- 
tain. In  the  fall  of  1875  ^^  began  reading  law, 
and  the  fall  of  1876  suspended  his  law  studies 
long  enough  to  assist  his  uncle,  Jasper  Horn, 
county  assessor  of  St.  Francois  County,  in 
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making  the  assessment  for  that  year,  and  pre- 
paring the  assessor's  books.  He  then  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  F. 
M.  Carter,  of  Farmington,  and  in  November 
of  1877  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  exami- 
nation taking  place  in  the  courtroom  at  the 
old  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1878  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Fredericktown,  Missouri,  and 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  at  that  place 
until  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Carthage, 
Missouri,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  At 
Carthage  he  practiced  continuously  and  suc- 
cessfully until  1896,  when  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Judicial  District  of 
Missouri.  The  first  office  which  he  held  was 
that  of  county  school  commissioner  of  St. 
Francois  County,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
April  of  1876,  and  which  he  filled  until  the 
following  winter,  when  he  resigned  to  begin 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Madison  County  in  1878,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1880.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
city  attorney  of  Carthage,  and  held  that  of- 
fice for  one  year.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to 
the  circuit  judgeship  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term  of  two  years,  and  was  re-elected  to  this 
office  in  1898  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  Both 
as  lawyer  and  judge  he  has  occupied  an  en- 
viable position,  and  stands  high  among  the 
members  of  his  profession  and  in  the  esteem 
of  the  general  public.  His  political  affiliations 
are  with  the  Democratic  party.  May  5,  1897, 
he  married  Miss  Mynta  Mae  Miller,  of  Car- 
thage, Missouri,  and  one  child,  Leland  Dud- 
ley Perkins,  has  been  born  of  this  union. 

Perruque   River, — ^A   small   stream 
whose  entire  course  is  in  St.  Charles  County. 

Perry. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  on. 
Lick  Creek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ralls 
County,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Perry  branch 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Railroad,  twenty 
miles  from  New  London.  It  has  well  graded 
streets,  which  are  lighted  by  electricity,  a 
graded  public  school,  four  churches,  two 
banks,  a  newspaper,  the  "Enterprise,"  a 
flourmill,  sheet  iron  stove  works,  a  grain 
elevator,  two  hotels  and  about  thirty  miscel- 
laneous stores  and  shops.  There  are  coal 
mines  near  by.  The  leading  fraternal  orders 
have  lodges  in  the  city.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  900. 

Perry,    John,    was   bom   February   4, 
1850,  in  Oxfordshire,  England.   He  was  the 


eldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (CouUing) 
Perry.   After  acquiring  a  solid  rudimentary 
education  he  came  to  America  in  1869,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the 
great  practical  school  of  Western  progress 
and  development.   He  located  in  Fort  Scott^ 
Kansas,  then  the  southern  terminus  of  what 
is  now  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Mem- 
phis Railroad,  and  at  once  engaged  in  the 
business  of  mining  and  selling  coal.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  business  career  that 
very  largely  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
great  coal  industries  of  southeastern  Kan- 
sas and  western  Missouri.    The  wonderful 
energy  of  the  man,  his  exceptional  sagacity, 
his   high   character   and   indomitable  untir- 
ing attention  to  details  kept  his  own  business 
far  in  the  van  of  his  competitors,  and  resulted 
(as  ability  and  industry  always  do)  in  great 
success.  In  1886  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Keith  associated  themselves  as  partners, 
and  thereafter  for  some  years  conducted  their 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Keith  & 
Perry.  In  1888  the  rapid  advance  of  Kansas 
City  toward  her  present  commercial  suprem- 
acy brought  Mr.  Perry  to  that  city.  He  has 
since  resided  there,  and  has  continued  his 
useful,  honorable  and  progressive  career.  The 
business  of  the  firm,  under  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  its  members,  grew  in  importance  and 
volume,  until,  in  1890,  it  was  incorporated 
as  the  Keith  &  Perry  Coal  Company.  Still  the 
business  expanded,  and  in  1895  it  was  re- 
christened  as  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  a  new  department  added — ^that  of 
manufacturing    yellow    pine    timber.     This 
branch  of  the  business  has  also  grown  so  that 
the  corporation  is  now  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  trade.   Until  recently  Mr.  Perry 
was  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
this  company.  He  has  now  given  up  a  large 
share  of  his  business  activity  and  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  proper- 
ties which  came  to  him  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  diligence  that  distinguished  his 
useful  and  remarkable  career.  He  and  his  old 
business  associate,   Richard   H.   Keith,   are 
joint  owners  of  the  Keith  and  Perry  building, 
one  of  the  finest  office  structures  in  Kansas 
City.    His  other  interests,  covered   in  part 
by  the  operations  of  the  corporation  with 
which  he  was  so  long  actively  connected, 
include  coal,  lumber  and  extensive  invest- 
ments in  mining  and  timber  properties.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Fort  Scott  Mr.  Perry  or- 
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ganized  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  that 
city.  In  Kansas  City  he  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  banking,  and  is  now  a  prominent 
stockholder,  as  well  as  a  director,  in  the  First 
National  Bank.  In  addition  to  the  judicious 
management  of  his  own  affairs,  Mr.  Perry 
made  a  most  enviable  record  as  receiver  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City  after  its 
failure  in  1895.  So  admirably  was  the  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  liquidation  of  that  bank 
managed,  that  all  depositors  were  paid  their 
claims  in  full,  and,  in  addition,  interest  on 
those  claims. 

Mr.  Perry  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  refused 
to  accept  the  financial  and  some  other  views 
of  the  majority  of  his  party.  In  1896  he  was 
very  active  in  behalf  of  the  presidential 
ticket  headed  by  Palmer  gnd  Buckner,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  organi- 
zation of  sound  money  leagues  and  the 
growth  of  the  sentiment  along  that  line. 

Although  not  publicly  identified  with  any 
church  organization,  Mr.  Perry's  donations 
to  charity  have  been  liberal  and  wisely  made; 
One  of  the  most  important  contributions  ta 
philanthropy  ever  made  in  Missouri  was  the 
construction  by  him  of  the  Perry  Memorial 
Home,  an  institution  devoted  to  the  care, 
maintenance  and  education  of  orphan  boys, 
located  in  Westport,  a  suburb  of  Kansas  City. 
This  donation  was  made  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  wife  and  children,  who,  as  hereafter 
noted,  met  a  tragic  death  at  sea. 

Mr.  Perry  was  married  to  Kate  M.  Massey, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  To  them  five  children 
were  bom :  John  Norton  Perry,  who  died  in 
1891  while  attending  school  in  St.  Louis; 
Florence  and  Sadie  (twin  daughters),  Albert 
and  Katherine.  Mrs.  Perry  and  the  four 
children  last  named  were  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  ship  La  Bourgoyne,  which  went  down 
July  4,  1898,  as  a  result  of  a  collision  at  sea, 
and  the  mother,  three  daughters  and  son  were 
among  the  victims  of  the  awful  catastrophe. 

The  very  material  success  that  has  crowned 
his  eflforts  is  evidence  of  Mr.  Perry's  strength 
as  a  business  man.  But,  beyond  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intelligent  and  discriminating 
but  munificent  charities,  no  man  stands 
higher  than  he  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  philanthropy  has  been  mostly  un- 
known, and  in  exercising  it  he  has  been 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  those  not  responsible  for  their 
own  conditions  and  environments. 


Perry,  John,  pioneer,  was  born  in  1787, 
in  Georgia,  son  of  James  and  Anna  Perry.  His 
parents  removed  to  Missouri  in  1806,  and  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  at  a 
place  called  Mine  a  Breton,  now  Potosi. 
What  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri was  then  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
and  there  were  few  white  settlers  other  than 
the  early  French  traders  in  the  Territory. 
Moses  Austin,  the  father  of  the  lead  mining 
and  smelting  industry  in  Missouri,  had  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  of  land  from  the  Spanish 
government  in  1797,  ^^d  was  then  living  at 
Potosi,  in  what  was  considered  at  that  time 
a  magnificent  residence.  He  had  a  strong  fort 
built  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  and 
the  Perry  family,  with  other  early  settlers, 
frequently  took  refuge  in  this  fort.  In  the 
schopls  of  Georgia,  and  under  such  instruc- 
tion as  could  be  given  him  at  Potosi,  John 
Perry  received  a  limited  education,  but  one 
which  constituted  a  foundation  for  broad  de- 
velopment in  later  years.  Being  the  eldest 
child  of  his  parents,  who  observed  the  Eng- 
lish rule  in  handing  down  fortunes  to  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Perry  inherited  the  larger  part  of 
his  father's  estate.  This  estate  consisted  of 
numerous  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  a 
part  of  the  grant  to  Austin,  and  of  a  larg« 
number  of  slaves.  Lead  mines  w^re  open  on 
these  lands,  and  for  many  years  they  were 
worked  by  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Perry, 
estate.  They  yielded  rich  returns  to  Mr. 
Perry,  and  he  became  a  man  of  large  aflfairs 
for  his  day,  and  was  known  throughout  the 
entire  region  now  constituting  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  also  in  the  Southern  and  East- 
ern States.  lie  was  a  noted  old-time  Whig 
politician,  as  was  also  his  brother,  James 
Perry,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Missouri.  His  religious 
affiliations  were  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  died  in  1850,  and  his  only  sur- 
viving relative  at  the  present  time  is  Mrs; 
Eliza  Stratton,  the  daughter  of  his  brother, 
James  Perry,  who  now  resides  at  Potosi.  Mrs. 
Stratton's  father  died  in  her  early  childhood, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  who 
bestowed  upon  her  all  the  care  and  affection 
which  could  be  lavished  upon  his  own  daugh- 
ter. In  1823  Mr.  Perry  married  Miss  Eliza 
Ellis,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri.  After  her 
husband's  death  Mrs.  Perry  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  for  many  years  occupied  a  notable 
residence  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Locust 
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Streets,  where  the  Equitable  building  now 
stands. 

Perry,  John  D.,  was  bom  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  Hampshire 
County,  Virginia,  on  the  15th  of  May,  181 5. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Fayette,  Missouri, 
where  he  conducted  a  general  store,  and 
added  the  manufacture  of  hemp  bagging.  In 
1854  he  removed  to  St.  Louis.  His  g^eat 
achievement  was  the  construction  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  in  association  with 
other  energetic  men  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  en- 
terprise he  invested  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
president  of  the  company,  and  the  active  man- 
ager. The  exacting  labors  and  wearing  anx- 
ieties of  this  work  caused  Mr.  Perry's  health 
to  break  down,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  relief  in  a  four  years'  tour  in  the  Old 
World.  On  his  return,  with  health  estab- 
lished, he  again  embarked  in  business,  and 
took  part  in  the  several  enterprises 
which  closed  his  active  business  career — the 
organization  of  the  Laclede  Bank,  the  build- 
ing of  the  Merchants'  Bridge,  with  its  impor- 
tant terminal  arrangements,  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Standard  Stamping  Company. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Talton  Turner,  of 
Howard  County,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren— Mrs.  Francis,  wife  of  Honorable  David 
R.  Francis ;  Lewis  Perry,  Richard  Earickson 
Perry  and  Laury  Perry — all  of  whom  survive 
him. 

Perry,  William  C,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Oxfordshire,  England,  October  28,  1854, 
His  parents  were  both  of  English  birth  and 
origin  and  came  from  families  prominent  and 
influential  in  the  localities  where  they  lived. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  common 
school  education  in  the  country  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  in  1873  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  His  brother,  John  Perry,  a  well 
known  resident  of  Kansas  City,  whose  suc- 
cessful career  has  been  briefly  reviewed  in  a 
foregoing  sketch,  had  preceded  the  younger 
brother  to  this  country  several  years,  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him  that  Wil- 
liam C.  set  his  face  toward  a  new  land.  John 
Perry  was  then  a  resident  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas, and  it  was  there  that  William  C.  lived 
prior  to  his  removal  to  Kansas  City.  He  was 
first  employed  by  his  brother  as  a  clerk  in 
the  extensive  coal  business  which  Mr.  Perry 
had  built  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 


Scott.  During  his  spare  hours  and  at  every 
possible  time  while  not  engaged  in  duties  for 
which  he  was  paid,  the  young  man  read  law 
and  gave  himself  careful  preliminary  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  systematic  course  of  legal 
study  which  he  availed  himself  of  in  the  offices 
of  General  Charles  W.  Blair,  the  distin- 
guished attorney  and  soldier  of  Fort  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kansas 
in  September,  1875,  and  in  May,  1876,  formed 
a  copartnership  with  his  former  tutor,  Gen- 
eral Blair,  for  the  practice  of  law  at  Fort 
Scott.  This  association  continued  pleasantly 
and  profitably  until  August,  1885,  when  Mr. 
Perry  was  appointed  by  President  Qeveland 
to  the  office  of  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Kansas.  A  part  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  also  itnder  his  jui"isdiction,  and 
the  duties  of  the  position  were  onerous  and 
important.  He  held  the  office  until  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  when,  owing  to  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, a  new  district  attorney  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Perry  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Fort  Scott,  and  was  so  en- 
gaged until  November,  1893,  when,  although 
not  a  candidate,  he  was  again  appointed  by 
President  Qeveland,  just  elected  for  another 
term,  to  the  same  position  which  he  had  so 
ably  filled  during  the  former  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. His  service  as  district  attorney 
expired  for  the  second  time  in  November, 
1897.  He  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Fort  Scott  until  May,  1899,  when  he 
removed  to  Kansas  City  and  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Daniel  B.  Holmes.  This  as- 
sociation still  exists  under  the  firm  name  of 
Holmes  &  Perry,  and  its  members  enjoy  the 
distinction  that  ability  always  wins  and  de- 
serves. 

During  his  residence  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Perry 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  in 
that  State.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active 
and  influential  leader  of  his  party,  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  State  central  committee 
for  several  years.  In  1896,  finding  himself 
unable  to  support  the  policies  of  the  majority 
of  his  party,  he  stumped  Kansas  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Sound  Money  Democratic  party 
and  platform.  He  classes  himself  as  a  sound- 
money,  anti-Populist  Democrat. 

Mr.  Perry  was  married  in  February,  1887, 
to  Miss  S.  M.  Massey,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Perry  is  the  granddaughter  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Medary,  of  Ohio,  a  distinguished  pa- 
triot and  political  leader,  who  served  as  Ter- 
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ritorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  and  held  other 
high  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  head  of  the  family  has  won  a 
sure  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  City,  not  only  on  account  of  a  dis- 
tinguished past  in  the  State  of  his  extended 
residence,  but  for  the  true  worth  that  made 
these  honors  well  merited. 

Perry  County. — A  county  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  south 
by  Bollinger  and  Cape  Girardeau  Counties, 
west  by  Madison,  and  northwest  by  St.  Fran- 
cois and  St.  Genevieve  Counties;  area  295,- 
356.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  in  the  western 
portions  generally  rough  and  hilly,  with  soil 
of  inferior  quality,  except  on  the  bottoms.  In 
the  southern  part  the  land  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing large  and  profitable  crops.  Situated  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  foothills, 
a  strip  from  four  to  six  miles  wide,  extending 
for  nearly  twenty  miles,  known  as  the  Bois 
Brule  (burnt  wood)  bottoms,  is  the  famous 
garden  spot  of  the  county.  This  belt  is  mar- 
velously  rich,  producing  enormous  crops  of 
wheat  and  com.  West  of  the  hills  is  a  scope  of 
country  called  the  "Barrens,"  rolling  table 
lands,  productive  of  good  crops  and  excellent 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  clover  and  the 
grasses.  Numerous  subterranean  water- 
courses give  admirable  drainage  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  county  is  plentifully  watered  by  the 
South  Fork  of  Saline  Creek,  flowing  from 
the  southwest  in  a  northerly  direction,  the 
Cinque  Homme  (so  named,  as  tradition  re- 
lates, because  five  men  lost  their  lives  while 
attempting  to  ford  it)  from  the  west  of  the 
center,  flowing  northeasterly ;  the  Bois  Brule, 
from  the  center  toward  the  northwest,  flow- 
ing toward  the  southeast,  and  Apple  Creek, 
which  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary. 
These  streams  are  available  for  excellent 
water  power.  There  are  numerous  large 
springs  in  the  county,  one  of  which,  located 
at  Silver  Lake,  ten  miles  west  of  Perryville, 
is  the  principal  source  of  the  East  Fork  of 
Saline  Creek,  and  is  of  such  force  as  to  sup- 
ply a  large  dam  with  water  suflicient  to  run  a 
flouring  mill  all  the  year  round.  Silver  Lake 
is  a  picturesque  place  and  popular  as  a  pleas- 
ure resort.  Of  the  many  caves  in  the  county, 
a  few  near  Perrjrville  are  notable.  Two  of 
them  extend  beneath  the  town,  and  one  which 


has  been  explored  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
four  miles.  Below  the  town  of  Wittenberg 
one  mile  is  Grand  Tower,  a  solid  rock  in  the 
river,  about  seventy  feet  from  the  shore,  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  affording 
a  splendid  view  of  the  bluflfs  and  the  city  of 
Grand  Tower  on  the  Illinois  shore.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  wheats 
corn,  oats  and  other  cereals,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Apples,  pears,  peaches  and  plums  are 
grown  abundantly,  and  grape  growing  has 
develc^d  into  a  thriving  industry,  the  Ger- 
man residents  giving  it  special  attention* 
About  85  per  cent  of  the  land  is  tillable,  but 
nearly  35  per  cent  of  it  remains  in  timber,, 
mostly  hard  wood,  such  as  ash,  oak,  walnut 
and  hickory.  The  chief  cereal  grown  is  wheat. 
In  1898  there  were  exported  from  the  county 
297,085  bushels  of  wheat,  6,006,152  pounds  of 
flour,  861,155  pounds  of  feed,  38410  pounds 
of  grass  seed,  134,586  pounds  of  dried  fruity 
7,980  pounds  of  fresh  fruit,  136  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, 4,063  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,145  bushels 
of  onions,  2,675  ^^^^  of  cattle,  16,131  head 
of  hogs,  2,568  head  of  sheep,  51,565  pounds  of 
wool,  490,389  pounds  of  poultry,  18,429 
pounds  of  butter,  24,847  pounds  of  tallow  and 
lard,  37,139  pounds  of  hides,  and  5,546  pounds 
of  furs  and  feathers.  The  minerals  found  in 
the  county  are  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  silica.  A 
number  of  lead  mines  are  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  the  largest  seven  miles  west 
of  Perryville.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
little  worked.  In  1896  twenty  tons  of  lead 
and  zinc  ore  were  mined,  in  1897  only  two 
tons,  and  in  1898  forty  tons.  Iron  ore  in 
large  quantities  exists  in  the  southern  section^ 
the  mines  having  been  operated  for  many 
years,  though  of  late  they  have  been  idle. 
Originally  Perry  County  was  included  in 
the  district  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  from  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  1796.  Those  from  Kentucky  came  from 
the  barrens,  in  the  southern  part,  and  they 
gaye  this  name  to  their  new  settlement.  They 
chose  for  their  homes  land  along  the  South 
Fork  of  Saline  Creek.  Two  families  of  Tuck- 
ers arrived  in  the  district  about  the  same 
time.  Joseph  Tucker  and  his  nine  sons,  James, 
Nicholas,  William,  Francis,  John,  Peter, 
Thomas,  Joseph  and  Michael,  settled  west  of 
the  present  site  of  Perr)rville  and  they  became 
known  as  the  "Long  Tuckers/*  and  the  other 
family,  much  shorter  in  stature,  settled  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Perryville,  and  were 
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called  the  "Short  Tuckers."  Other  first  set- 
tlers were  Michael  Burns  and  his  sons,  Barna- 
bas, William  and  James,  all  married,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Allen;  Thomas  Coch- 
rane, Joel  and  John  Kinnison,  William  Flynn, 
Alexander  Patterson  and  Alexander  McCon- 
noche.  The  Moore  family  consisted  of  James, 
Benedict,  Isadore,  Nicholas  and  Bede,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  Laytons, 
John,  Bernard,  Ignatius  and  Zachariah,  also 
were  among  the  earliest  to  arrive,  as  were 
Joseph,  Aquilla  and  Michael  Hogan,  Bernard 
and  Lewis  Cissell,  Charles  Brewer,  Thomas 
Riney,  John  Manning  and  John  Logan. 
Later  the  Abernathy  and  Farrar  families 
came  from  North  Carolina  and  founded  set- 
tlements which  bore  their  names.  With  the 
Abernathys  and  Farrars  came  the  Venables, 
Clines  and  Rutledges.  Many  of  these  early 
settlers  and  their  descendants  have  held 
county  and  State  positions.  Isadore  Moore 
was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Legislature 
itnd  afterward  was  county  judge  and  sur- 
veyor; Bernard  Cissell  gained  prominence  as 
an  attorney,  and  different  members  of  the 
Layton  family  became  well  known  in  county 
and  State  affairs  and  held  offices  of  honor,  as 
did  also  members  of  the  Abernathy,  Riney 
and  Bums  families.  When  the  county  was  or- 
ganized and  up  to  about  1824  there  were 
about  3,000  Indians  making  their  homes 
within  its  limits.  They  were  Shawnees  and 
Delawares,  the  former  predominating.  Their 
principal  village  was  called  "Le  Grande  Vil- 
lage Sauvage"  (the  Big  Indian  Village)  and 
was  located  where  Uniontown  now  stands. 
There  resided  a  sister  of  the  noted  Tecumseh. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Francois  Maisonville, 
an  early  settler  near  New  Madrid.  When  the 
tribes  were  removed  to  their  reservations, 
there  remained  behind  an  old  Indian 
known  as  Cato,  who  lived  the  life 
of  a  hermit  for  many  years  on  the 
banks  of  Saline  Creek.  When  he  died 
he  was  given  a  Christian  burial.  Tradition 
relates  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  soli- 
tude and  fasting,  and  expelled  from  his  tribe 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  German 
settlement  of  Perry  County  dates  from  1839, 
when  a  large  colony  of  Lutherans,  under  the 
leadership  of  Martin  Stephan,  settled  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county.  Before  leav- 
ing Germany  they  established  a  common 
fund,  the  total  of  all  their  sub- 
scriptions   amounting    to    $120,000.      Feb- 


ruary 19th  members  of  the  colony 
reached  St.  Louis,  where  they  re- 
mained until  June.  Many  became  sick,  and 
death  decreased  their  number.  From  the 
common  fund  $10,000  was  taken  and  with  it 
was  purchased  4»440  acres  near  the  present 
town  of  Altenberg.  This  land  was  mostly 
wooded,  much  of  it  of  poor  quality,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  owing  to  poor  shelter,  there 
was  much  sickness  and  many  deaths  among 
the  colonists.  Stephan,  who,  as  bishop,  had  the 
direction  of  the  business  as  well  as  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  community,  proved  himself  of  a 
brutal  nature  and  an  incompetent  manager. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  deposed, 
and  soon  the  colony  became  prosperous.  The 
land,  first  shared  in  common,  was  distributed, 
and  the  settlement  thrived,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  (1900)  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
southeast  Missouri.  About  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  Altenberg,  Rev.  Maximillian 
Oertel,  with  seventy-five  Germans  from  New 
York  State,  settled  around  and  founded  the 
town  of  Wittenberg,  which  also  became  a 
prosperous  colony.  Oertel,  a  few  years  later, 
returned  to  New  York  and  was  ordained  a 
priest.  The  year  of  their  settlement,  the  Al- 
tenberg colony  built  a  log  school,  which  later 
was  enlarged  into  a  college  and  successftilly 
conducted  until  1849,  when  it  was  transferred 
from  the  control  of  the  colony  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  and 
moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  became  known 
as  Concordia.  In  1849  the  colony  lost  many 
of  its  members  from  an  epidemic  of  cholera. 
Perry  County  was  organized  November  16, 
1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  Commodore 
Perry.  The  first  county  court  of  Perry 
County  was  organized  May  21,  1821,  at  the 
house  of  Bede  Moore.  The  members  were 
Lewis  Cissell,  D,  L.  Caldwell  and  Samuel 
Anderson,  with  Cornelius  N.  Slatterly,  clerk ; 
Robert  T.  Brown,  sheriff,  and  Joseph  Tucker^ 
assessor.  The  county  was  then  divided  into 
three  townships — Brazeau,  comprising  the 
territory  between  the  Cinque  Homme  and 
Apple  Creeks;  Bois  Brule,  the  northeastern 
part  and  Cinque  Homme  the  remainder.  The 
present  townships  are  Saline,  Bois  Brule,  Sa- 
lem, Brazeau,  Union,  Cinque  Homme,  St, 
Mary's  and  Central.  A  board  of  commission- 
ers was  appointed  to  locate  a  seat  of  justice, 
but  no  courthouse  was  erected  until  1825, 
when  a  two-story  frame  building  was  built,, 
but  not  occupied  by  the  court  until  August^ 
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1826.  In  1823  a  log  jail  had  been  constructed 
and  was  use^  until  1839,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  a  brick  structure.  Another  courthouse  was 
erected  in  1859  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  June  4, 
1821,  the  circuit  court  of  Perry  County  was 
instituted,  and  Richard  S.  Thomas  appointed 
judge.  The  members  of  the  first  grand  jury 
were  Aquilla  Hogan,  John  Tucker,  Zachariah 
Layton,  Peter  Holster,  Guy  Elder,  James 
Mannings  James  C.  Moore,  Daniel  McAfee, 
John  P.  Adams,  Benedict  Riley,  Bernard 
Brown,  Michael  Hogan  and  Henry  McAfee. 
During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence 
no  important  matters  came  before  the  court. 
The  first  trial  of  note  was  that  of  Ezekiel 
Fenwick,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  William 
R.  Bellamy,  March  29,  1824.  Fenwick  was 
-tile  proprietor  of  a  store  at  Brazeau.  He  be- 
came involved  in  debt  and  his  creditors  had 
an  attachment  issued  against  his  stock  of 
goods.  Bellamy,  a  constable,  when  he  went  to 
execute  the  order,  found  Fenwick  with  his  ef- 
fects loaded  in  a  boat  starting  for  the  Illi- 
nois side  of  the  river.  A  fight  ensued  when 
Bellamy  attempted  to  tie  up  the  craft,  pistols 
were  used,  and  the  constable  received  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  arm,  which  later,  through 
neglect,  caused  his  death.  Fenwick  escaped  to 
Cape  Girardeau,  but  upon  the  promise  of 
Judge  Thomas  to  grant  him  bail — a  promise 
which  subsequently  figured  in  charges  for  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Thomas — he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  officers  of  Perry  County. 
Fenwick's  trial  resulted  in  acquittal.  Another 
trial  for  murder  was  that  of  William  Bums 
for  the  killing  of  John  Cummings  in  the  July 
term,  1832.  The  defendant  was  acquitted,  the 
burden  of  proof  showing  that  Cummings  was 
killed  in  self-defense;  One  of  the  most  atro- 
cious murders  in  the  annals  of  southeast  Mis- 
souri, was  that  of  Mary  Layton,  who  was 
killed  by  her  husband  in  Perry  County  in  Jan- 
uary, 1841.  Layton,  who  was  of  a  quarrel- 
some disposition,  because  his  wife  failed  to 
prepare  his  meals  to  his  taste,  beat  her  to 
death  with  a  billet  of  wood  before  their  ten- 
year-^ld  son,  the  only  witness  to  the  crime. 
Layton  escaped  to  Wayne  County,  where  he 
was  arrested  and  returned  to  Perry  County 
for  trial.  He  secured  a  changfe  of  venue  to 
St.  Francois  County,  where  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  oh  June  17,  1843. 
On  the  day  set  for  execution  hundreds  of 
the  residents  of  Perry  and  St.  Francois  Coun- 
ties gathered  about  the  scaffold.  An  hour  be- 


fore the  time  6i  execution  the  attorney  for 
Layton  handed  the  sheriff  a  reprieve.  The 
gathered  crowds  set  up  the  cry  of  "hang  him 
anyway.^'  Some  of  the  calm  heads  counseled 
order  and  pleaded  for  the  law  to  take  its  own 
course.  The  advocates  of  lynching  and  those 
opposed  to  it  arranged  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  public  square.  A  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  lynching  proposition  had  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Layton  was  forcibly 
taken  from  the  jail  and  suspended  to  a  beam 
placed  across  the  "stray  pen,"  in  Farmington. 
The  children  of  the  first  settlers  of  Perry 
County  were  taught  at  home.  In  1819  Bishop 
Dubourg,  of  New  Orleans,  anxious  to  see  es- 
tablished an  institution  for  the  training  of 
^oung  men  for  the  priesthood,  purchased  640 
ir-P^rryville  from  Ig^natius  Layton. 
ronrtnis'^  tract  were  built  a  number  of  log 
cabins,  the  larjgest  of  which,  a  one-story  build- 
ing, was  the  seminary.  This  was  under  con- 
trol of  the  order  of  Lazarists,  and  Father 
Andreis  was  the  first  instructor.  In  1820 
Father  Andreis  died  and  Father  Rosati  be- 
came* superior  of  the  order.  From  the  semi- 
nary were  ordained  Fathers  J.  M.  Odin  and 
John  Tifnon.  The  former  became  bishop  of 
Galveston  and  second  archbishop  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  latter  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Buifalo.  In  1897  the  number  of  pupils  in 
Perry  County  was  4,874;  61  public  schools, 
61  teachers,  and  the  permanent  school  fund 
was  $15489.66.  Of  the  first  settlers  those 
from  Kentucky  were  mainly  Catholics,  and 
those  from  Pennsylvania,  Protestants.  The 
first  Catholic  Church  was  built  at  Perryville 
about  1818.  About  1825  there  was  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  called  York  Chapel, 
built  five  miles  west  of  Perryville.  Some  years 
later  this  was  replaced  by  a  stone  church, 
which  is  still  sta'nding.  In  the  county  are' 
nineteen  miles  of  railroad,  the  Clearyville, 
Perryville  &  Ste.  Genevieve,  chartered  April 
19,  1894,  and  the  road  opened  from  Cleary- 
ville to  Perryville  September  15,  1894.  In 
1898  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  arid 
town  lots  in  the  county  was  $1,641,540;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $3,925,000;  assessed  value 
of  personal  property,  $503,153;  estimated  full 
value,  $1,010,000;  assessed  value  of  railroads 
and  telegraph,  $45,997.  The  population  of  th^ 
county  in  1900  was  15,134. 

Perry  County  Caves.— There    are 
many  caVes  in  Perry  County,  two  of  them 
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having  avenues  which  extend  beneath  the 
town  of  Perr)rville,  and  a  third  explored  to 
a  distance  of  four  miles. 

Perry  Memorial  Home. — See  ''Kan- 
sas City  Boys'  Orphan  Home.*' 

Perryville.—The  principal  town  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Perry  County,  situated  in 
Center  Township,  fourteen  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  terminal  point  of 
the  Chester,  Perryville,  Ste.  Genevieve  & 
Farmington  Railroad.  It  was  located  in  1822 
by  Robert  T.  Brown,  Joseph  Tucker  and 
Thomas  Riney,  commissioners  appointed  to 
iix  the  seat  of  justice  for  Perry  County.  The 
site  was  donated  to  the  county  by  Bernard 
Layton,  and  originally  comprised  fifty-one 
acres.  The  survey  was  made  and  the  town 
platted  by  William  McLane.  The  lots  were 
sold  at  public  auction,  the  first  fifty-three 
bringing  a  total  of  $1468.25.  Among  the 
iirst  to  establish  themselves  in  business  in 
the  town  was  Ferdinand  Rozier,  Sr.,  who 
opened  the  first  store  there  on  the  north  side 
of  the  public  square  in  a  wooden  building. 
Later,  on  the  same  site,  he  erected  a  brick 
store,  which  is  still  standing  as  one  of  the 
•early  landmarks.  The  second  store  in  the 
town  was  opened  by  Levi  Block,  and  in  1840 
B.  Gissel  &  Company,  and  T.  &  L.  Landry, 
began  business.  Among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  the  town  were  John  Logan,  a  relative  of 
the  noted  soldier,  John  A.  Logan,  who  con- 
ducted a  tannery  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town;  Leonard  Fath,  a  blacksmith;  Dr. 
Ilichard  S.  Dorsey,  Dr.  Reuben  Shelby, 
Luther  Taylor,  Valario  Faina  and  Frederick 
C  Hase,  who  was  clerk  of  the  court.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  183 1,  the  first  trus- 
tees being  Qayton  D.  Abernathy,  George 
Killian,  Luther  Taylor,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Dor- 
sey and  William  A.  Keyte.  The  organisa- 
tion was  only  maintained  a  few  years,  and  the 
town  in  1856  was  reincorporated^  and  Leon 
Delassus,  John  Bridgeman,  George  W.  En- 
ler,  Bernard  Cissell  and  Leonard  Fath  were 
appointed  trustees.  In  i860  the  population 
was  about  300.  Now  there  are  more  than 
sixty  business  houses  there,  including  a  bank, 
flouring  mill,  sawmill,  brick  and  ice  plants, 
two  hotels,  etc.  Four  churches  are  main- 
tained. The  streets  are  graded  and  graveled. 
The  first  newspaper  was  the  "Union,"  pub- 
lished in  June,  1862.    It  was  started  at  Fred- 


ericktown  as  the  "Conservative,"  and  after 
two  issues  was  moved  to  Perryyille  and  re- 
named. Its  publisher  was  W.  H.  Booth,  who 
conducted  it  for  twenty  years.  In  1880  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  "Perry  County  Sun,"  now 
edited  by  D.  Henry  Smith.  Other  papers 
in  the  town  are  the  "Democrat,"  established 
by  its  present  editor,  R.  M.  Abernathy,  in 
1898,  and  the  "Republican,"  established  in 
1889,  edited  by  F.  W.  Hempler.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  1,500. 

Pertle  Springs. — A  resort  for  health 
and  pleasure,  two  miles  south  of  Warrens- 
burg,  in  Johnson  County.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  summer.  Its  chief  attractions 
are  native  woodlands,  two  beautiful  lakes, 
with  boating  and  bathing  conveniences,  and 
a  chalybeate  spring.  The  buildings  belonging 
to  the  property  are  a  spacious  hotel,  a  taber- 
nacle, with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000 ;  a  hail 
of  philosophy,  a  normal  hall  and  a  children's 
temple,  for  smaller  assemblages.  Numerous 
cottages  have  been  erected  by  individuals, 
the  principal  one  being  that  erected  by  A.  C. 
Stewart,  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  Assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, of  the  '  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  body  which  has  held  annual  ses- 
sions there  for  fourteen  years.  The  beauty 
of  the  spot,  and  the  convenience  afforded 
by  buildings  and  grounds,  have  made  the 
springs  a  favorite  point  for  large  assem- 
blages, among  which  have  been  the  State 
Epworth  League,  various  religious  assoda- 
tk>ns,  and  in  1895  the  Democratic  free  silver 
convention.  The  g^unds  are  reached  by  a 
trim  little  steam  railway,  known  as  the 
"Dummy  line."  The  grounds  were  formerly 
dairy  and  pasture  lands,  and  were  purchased 
about  1884  by  J.  H.  Christopher,  formerly 
a  merchant  of  Warrensburg,  who  erected 
the  buildings  and  built  the  railway,  and  owns 
and  controls  both  properties. 

Peters^  Frederick  Francis^  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  assistant 
to  Rev.  Otto  J.  S.  Hoog,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  of  Jefferson  City,  was  bom  March 
10,  1873,  in  Haltem,  Westphalia,  Germany. 
He  obtained  his  early  education  and  partly 
completed  a  collegiate  course  in  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  then  came  to  this  country. 
Aiter  finishing  his  academic  studies^  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  he  studied  theology  in  Ken- 
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rick  Theological  Seminary,  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1898  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  almost  ini- 
mediately  thereafter  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Father  Hoog,  at  Jefferson  City. 
He  has  since  officiated  in  this  capacity,  and 
has  come  to  be  highly  regarded  by  all  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  being  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  his  unaffected  kindli- 
ness in  his  intercourse  with  the  occupants 
of  the  State  prison,  at  Jefferson  City,  to 
whom  he  regularly  ministers. 

Petit  Jury.— "Little  Jury,"  as  distin- 
guished from  grand  jury.  In  capital  cases 
where  the  prisoner  is  on  trial  for  his  life, 
the  sheriff  summons  a  panel  of  forty  men, 
who  are  examined  in  court,  the  prosecution 
or  State  having  the  right  to  challenge  or 
reject  eight  of  the  number  and  the  defendant 
twenty.  The  remaining  twelve  are  sworn  in 
as  the  jury  to  try  the  case  and  a  true  verdict 
give  according  to  the  evidence.  In  felony 
trials  less  than  capital,  and  in  civil  cases,  a 
smaller  number  of  men  may  constitute  a  jury. 
It  takes  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  jurors 
to  make  a  verdict,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree 
there  is  no  verdict,  and  the  trial  must  be 
gone  over  again,  with  another  jury.  The 
jury  sit  in  open  court  during  the  trial,  and 
the  witnesses  in  giving  their  evidence  address 
themselves  to  the  jury;  at  the  close  of  the 
evidence  the  attorneys  make  their  argument, 
the  judge  gives  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
written  instructions  about  the  law  of  the  case, 
and  the  jury  retire  to  a  room  where  they  con- 
sult in  secret  until  they  agree  on  a  verdict, 
which  they  present  in  open  court,  or  until 
it  is  plain  that  they  are  not  able  to  agree. 

Pettibone^  lie viy  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Norfolk,  Connecticut,  December  17, 1870,  and 
died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  24,  1881. 
He  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  1817,  and 
located  in  St.  Louis.  A  few  years  later  he 
settled  in  Pike  County,  where  he  resided  for 
sixty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  clerks 
of  the  circuit  court,  and  the  records  show 
that  he  was  a  fine  penman,  rarely  equaled  in 
•early  days.  He  held  a  number  of  county 
offices,  and  was  county  treasurer  for  many 
years.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  loi 
years. 

Pettibone,  Rufas^  lawyer  and  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Mis- 


souri, was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in 
May,  1784,  and  died  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri, 
July  31,  1825.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  graduating  with  high  honors 
at  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Removing  to  New  York,  he  studied 
law  at  Albany,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1808.  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York,  and  in  1817  he  came 
to  Missouri  and  located  at  St.  Louis,  entering 
into  partnership  with  Colonel  Rufus  Easton^ 
at  that  time  an  influential  citizen,  and  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  the  city.  He  was  in  favor  of 
excluding  slavery  from  Missouri  when  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  its  admission 
into  the  Union,  and  his  name  was  presented 
along  with  those  of  J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  Rufus 
Easton,  Robert  Simpson  and  Caleb  Bowles 
as  candidates  for  the  convention  that  formed 
the  first  State  constitution — no  one  of  whom 
was  elected.  When  the  State  government 
was  organized  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Second  Circuit,  embracing  St.  Charles,  Lin- 
coln, Pike,  Ralls,  Callaway  and  Montgomery 
Counties;  and  three  years  later,  in  1823,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  While  on  the  supreme  bench 
in  1824  and  1825,  he,  with  Henry  S.  Geyer, 
afterward  United  States  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, accomplished  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  of  the  State.  He  was  only  forty-one 
years  of  age  when  he  died,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  powers,  with  a  promise  of  great  useful- 
ness before  him,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

Pettijohn^  Naoman  J.^  railway  sur- 
geon, was  bom  September  28,  1840,  near 
Sardinia,  Brown  County,  Ohio.  His  parents 
were  William  Barlow  and  Elizabeth  (Clay- 
comb)  Pettijohn.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who  removed  to  Ohio  at  an  eArly 
day  as  a  farmer.  He  was  eminently  just  and 
humane,  and  sympathetic  with  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed.  He  always  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  Indians, 
and  he  named  his  son,  Naoman,  after  a  chief 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  His  antip- 
athy to  slavery  led  him  to  extend  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  those  fleeing  from  bondage,  and 
his  home  was  one  of  the  "stations"  on  what 
was  generally  known  as  the  "underground 
railway."  He  died  in  1857,  before  the 
coming  to  the  slaves  of  freedom, 
for     which     he      had     earnestly     prayed, 
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and  to  the  furtherance  of  which  he 
had  liberally  contributed  his  means  and 
effort.  The  son,  Naoman,  was  reared  upon  a 
farm,  and  received  a  country  school  educa- 
tion. He  then  read  medicine  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  J.  W.  Pcttijohn,  at  Fincastlc, 
Ohio,  and  in  i860  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor.  In  1861  his  ardent  patriotism  im- 
pelled him  to  lay  down  his  books  and  enter 
the  army  as  a  private  in  the  Seventieth  Ohio 
Infantry  Regiment.  His  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine soon  led  to  his  detail  on  hospital  service, 
and  shortly  afterward  he  became  hospital 
steward  in  Overton  Hospital,  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  He  was  then  discharged  in 
order  to  accept  a  commission  as  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers, 
and  transferred  to  Washington  City,  where 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospital  on 
Mason's  Island,  established  for  the  care  of 
the  Invalid  Reserve  Corps  and  refugees  from 
the  South,  remaining  in  charge  of  it  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  war  he  had 
medical  charge  of  the  first  colored  regiment 
of  United  States  Volunteers  organized,  and 
performed  the  first  amputation  made  on  a 
colored  soldier.  His  long  army  service  more 
than  compensated  for  the  interruption  of  his 
medical  studies,  and  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
enter  upon  practice,  locating  in  1866  at 
Brookfield,  Missouri.  Here  he  was  highly 
successful,  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
leader  of  his  profession  in  the  county,  par- 
ticularly in  surgery.  His  skill  in  the  latter 
department  of  his  profession  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  division  surgeon  of  the  Hanni- 
bal &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  was  called  to  various  places  along 
the  line  as  emergency  arose.  In  1882  he 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  and  was  appointed 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
&  Memphis  Railroad,  and  its  connecting 
line,  the  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Railway, 
with  an  aggregate  mileage  of  1,500  miles.  In 
this  capacity  he  has  charge  of  the  General 
Hospital  of  these  roads,  located  at  Kansas 
City,  with  an  average  of  thirty  patients,  im- 
mediately cared  for  by  a  house  surgeon  and 
eight  nurses.  This  institution,  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  alleviation  of 
suflfering  owes  its  establishment  to  the 
humane  disposition  of  Dr.  Pettijohn.  Be- 
ginning without  means,  he  has  succeeded  in 
securing  adequate  buildings  and  equipment, 


amounting  to  $20,000  in  value,  sufficient  for 
every  necessity.  At  a  former  time  he  was 
also  chief  surgeon  for  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way System,  of  Kansas  City;  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Wyandotte  &  Northwestern  Railway, 
and  the  Northeast  Electric  Line,  but  he 
failed  in  health  under  these  many  duties,  and 
during  two  winters  was  obliged  to  seek  re- 
cuperation in  Florida,  Since  his  return  he 
has  given  his  attention  solely  to  the  two 
roads  constituting  the  Memphis  system,  and 
to  his  personal  surgical  practice.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons,  and  at  times  contributes 
to  the  journals  devoted  to  that  branch  of 
medical  science  which  it  represents.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  Jackson  County  Medical 
Association;  and  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Tri-State  Railway  Surgeons'  Associa- 
tion, whose  membership  included  practition- 
ers in  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  Dr.  Pettijohn 
was  married,  in  1887,  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Biddi- 
son,  daughter  of  a  railway  contractor  at 
Davenport,  Iowa.  A  daughter,  Bonita,  now 
(1900)  a  student  attending  school,  was  bom 
of  this  marriage. 

Pettis,  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Missouri,  was  appointed  to  that  office  by 
Governor  Miller  in  July,  1826,  and  resigned 
December,  1828.  In  1829  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  His  tragic  death  in  a  duel  with 
Thomas  Biddle  was  one  of  the  sanguinary 
combats  in  the  early  history  of  St.  Louis 
that  gave  the  name  "Bloody  Island"  to  the 
island  (now  a  permanent  part  of  Illinois) 
where  they  took*  place.  It  was  in  1831,  in 
the  crisis  of  President  Jackson's  war  on  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  Pettis,  who  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Jackson  administration,  was 
a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress. 
Major  Thomas  Biddle,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  was  a  brother 
of  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  president 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  feeling  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Jackson  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bank  was  rancorous  and 
intense,  and  it  is  not  suprising  that  Pettis' 
attacks  on  the  bank  in  his  canvass  should 
have  been  resented  by  Major  Biddle,  and  that 
the  quarrel  between  them,  which  at  first  ex- 
hibited itself  in  exasperating  communications 
in  the  newspapers,  should  have  become  im^ 
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placable  and  mortal.  On  the  9th  of  July,  at 
daybreak,  Major  Biddle,  armed  with  a  raw- 
hide, went  to  the  City  Hotel  in  St.  Louis, 
where  Mr.  Pettis  had  his  quarters,  and  going 
directly  to  his  room  administered  a  castiga- 
tion  to  his  defenseless  enemy,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  in  bed  and  unclothed,  was  sick. 
The  affair  produced  intense  excitement  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  State,  for  Pettis  was  the 
sole  representative  in  Congress  from  Mis- 
souri, and  a  popular  favorite,  while  Biddle 
was  a  prominent  man  with  influential  family 
connections.  Gross  as  the  provocation  had 
been,  Pettis,  at  the  solicitation  and  on  the 
counsel  of  his  friend,  Senator  Benton,  re- 
frained from  taking  proceedings  until  after 
his  canvass  for  re-election,  then  near  its  close, 
was  ended.  He  was  re-elected  by  a  decisive 
majority.  On  the  22d  of  August,  following, 
he  sent  a  challenge  to  Major  Biddle,  which 
was  accepted,  and  on  the  27th  the  parties — 
Pettis  being  attended  by  Captain  Martin 
Thomas  as  second,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Linn 
as  surgeon,  and  Major  Biddle  by 
Major  Ben  O'Fallon  as  second  and 
Dr.  H.  Lane  as  surgeon — met  on  Bloody 
Island.  They  stood  back  to  back,  five 
feet  apart,  and  at  the  word  turned  and  fired, 
the  discharge  being  at  the  same  instant, 
and  both  fell  mortally  wounded.  Pettis  died 
next  day,  and  was  buried  on  Sunday,  the 
29th,  the  funeral  being  made  an  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  affection  and  grief. 
Major  Biddle  died  on  the  day  of  the  Pettis 
funeral,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
The  untimely  and  unhappy  death  of  Pettis 
was  deeply  lamented  in  the  State,  for  he  fell 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  endowed  with  qual- 
ities which  had  endeared  him  to  the  people, 
and  which  promised  a  career  of  high  useful- 
ness and  honor.  Pettis  County  was  named 
after  him. 

Pettis  County* — ^A  county  in  nearly 
the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Saline  County,  on 
the  east  by  Cooper  and  Morgfan  Counties,  on 
the  south  by  Benton  County,  and  on  the  west 
by  Lafayette,  Johnson  and  Henry  Counties. 
In  form,  it  is  almost  square;  the  greater 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  twenty-nine 
miles,  and  the  breadth  is  twenty-four  miles. 
The  area  is  668  square  miles,  and  it  contains 
446,289  acres,  of  which  three-fourths  is  un- 
dulating prairie,  bearing  a  great  depth  of  re- 
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markably  rich  soil,  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  is  un- 
tillable,  comprising  timber  and  broken  lands 
along  the  streams,  which  afford  excellent 
pasturage.  Numerous  watercourses  traverse 
the  county,  generally  flowing  toward  the  Mis- 
souri River ;  the  two  largest.  Heath's  Creek 
and  Big  Muddy,  in  the  northern  part,  and 
Flat  Creek  in  the  south,  flow  throughout  the 
year.  Spring  Fork,  which  flows  into  Flat 
Creek,  is  fed  by  numerous  small  streams 
originating  in  springs ;  its  head  waters  form 
Lake  Tebo,  the  reserve  reservoir  for  the 
Sedalia  waterworks.  Blackwater  Creek  flows 
across  the  northwest,  the  Lamine  River  en- 
ters the  northeast,  turning  upon  itself  and 
leaves  the  county  a  few  miles  southward ;  and 
Lake  Creek  crosses  the  southeast  portion. 
Native  fish  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
streams,  and  several  have  been  stocked  with 
other  species  by  the  State  fish  commissioner. 
All  the  indigenous  woods  abound,  except 
pine,  beech  and  hemlock.  Coal,  lead  and 
zinc  have  been  worked  but  sufficiently  to 
assure  their  existence.  The  farm  crops 
comprise  all  the  staple  cereals,  which  yield 
abundantly,  besides  sorghum  cane,  market 
vegetables,  tobacco,  broom  corn,  hay,  flax 
seed  and  grass  seed.  Tree,  bush  and  vine 
fruits  of  superior  quality  are  produced  in 
great  quantities.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  of  the  best  strains  are  raised  in  large 
numbers.  Markets  are  of  easy  access. 
Country  roads  are  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  streams  are  well  bridged;  in  1898 
there  were  thirty-seven  iron  bridges,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  besides  numerous 
wooden  structures.  The  railways  are  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  its  branches,  radiating 
from  Sedalia  to  Jefferson  City,  Warsaw,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Lexington;  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  to  Boonville  and  Nevada; 
the  latter  road  sends  a  branch  to  Holden, 
from  Kansas  City  Junction,  in  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  county.  After  Sedalia,  the 
county  seat,  the  principal  towns  are  Lamonte, 
Smithton,  Green  Ridge,  Houstonia  and 
Hughesville;  other  towns  and  villages  are 
Georgetown,  Dresden,  Longwood,  Ionia 
City,  Camp  Branch  and  Beaman.  All  have 
churches,  schools  and  business  facilities.  For 
1898  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics and  inspection  returned  among  surplus 
products  the  following:  Wheat,  32,483  bush- 
els ;  oats,  12,300  bushels ;  com,  3,966  bushels ; 
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flax,  32,696  bushels;  hay,  472,800  pounds; 
flour,  5,625,516  pounds ;  wool,  75,792  pounds ; 
poultry,  1,100,995  pounds;  eggs,  299,910 
dozen ;  tallow,  181,155  pounds;  hides,  579,608 
pounds;  whisky  and  wine,  48,337  gallons; 
broom  com,  215,837  pounds;  cattle,  16434 
head;  hogs,  44,563  head;  sheep,  5,077  head; 
horses  and  mules,  1,323  head.  For  the  same 
year  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  was 
$7,980^00,  and  of  personal  property  $1,981,- 
137,  total  $9,961,937,  representing  a  true 
valuation  of  not  less  than  $29,885,811.  This 
is  exclusive  of  railroad  property  returned  at 
$1,291,716.  The  county  debt  is  $270,000  on 
railway  aid  account.  There  were  ninety- 
seven  white  schools  and  nine  colored  schools ; 
207  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  48  were 
male,  and  159  were  female;  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  7,841,  of  whom  603  were 
colored.    In  1900  the  population  was  32,438. 

The  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Pet- 
tis County  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
Cooper  County,  from  which  it  was  in  part 
detached.  The  northern  portion  received 
the  first  settlers  who  pushed  back  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  Missouri  River.  Before  they 
came  the  War  of  1812  was  ended,  and  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  who  had  been  trouble- 
some farther  north  and  east,  had  disappeared. 
In  1818  came  the  first  permanent  settlers  of 
this  region  and  of  the  county,  Nimrod  Jen- 
kins, John  Bowles  and  Thomas  Marlin,  with 
their  families,  who  settled  on  the  Lamine 
River.  They  were  Tcnnesseeans,  who  had 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Heath's  Creek,  in 
Cooper  County,  where  they  made  salt  until 
the  Indians  became  too  annoying.  Solomon 
Reed  came  from  Kentucky  in  1821,  and  a 
year  later  Jesse  Swope,  Silas  Jenkins  and 
Sylvester  Hall  located  on  the  Blackwater. 
Soon  afterward  Reuben  E.  Gentry,  James 
Ramey,  Thomas  Osborne,  William  O'Ban- 
non  and  James  Wasson  settled  on  Muddy 
Creek,  where  the  latter  named  built  the  first 
gri§t  mill  operated  by  water  power.  Daniel 
Klein  made  the  first  land  entry,  July  16,  1823. 
In  1833  a  German  colony  located  on  Lake 
Creek. 

Pettis  County  was  organized  January  26, 
1833,  and  took  its  name  from  Spencer 
Pettis,  the  third  Congressman  from  Missouri, 
elected  in  1828,  when  the  entire  State  made 
but  one  congressional  district.  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  duel  with  Major  Thomas 
Biddle,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  both. 


The  territory  of  Pettis  County  was  taken 
from  the  counties  of  Cooper  and  Saline;  at 
one  time  the  southern  boundary  of  Saline 
County  passed  through  the  present  city  of 
Sedalia.    At  organization  the  northern,  east- 
ern and  western  boundaries  of  Pettis  County 
were  substantially  as  at  present ;  the  southern 
boundary  was  the  Osage  River,  and  included 
about  one-half  of  the  present  Benton  County, 
until  the  erection  of  the  latter,  in  1835,  re- 
duced Pettis  Cotmty  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions.   The  organic  act  made  the  temporary 
seat  of  justice  at  the  house  of  James  Ramey, 
at  Wasson's  Mill,  commonly  called  Pin  Hook, 
for  a  turbulent  place  in  Tennessee,  but  which 
now  came  to  be  known  as  St.  Helena.    Here 
was  held  the  first  county  court,  James  Ramey, 
Elijah  Taylor  and  William  A.  Miller  being 
the  first  judges.     Amos  Fristoe  was  clerk, 
and  Aaron  Jenkins  was  sheriff.     By  a  later 
act,  in  1837,  Joseph  S^  Anderson,  of  Cooper 
County;  John  Stapp,  of  Lafayette  County, 
and  John  S.  Rucker,  of  Howard  County,  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  select  a  perma- 
nent seat,  and  they  designated  Georgetown, 
the  name  being  pven  it  by  General  David 
Thompson,  who  assisted  in  laying  it  out,  in 
honor  of  his  home  town  in  Kentucky.    In 
1837  George  R.  Smith  and  James  Ramey,  as 
contractors,  erected  a  courthouse  of  brick, 
costing  $4,000,  and  for  the  time,  a  superior 
edifice.     Upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
justice    St.    Helena    ceased    to    exist.    The 
county  officers  serving  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  were  the  same  as  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county,  with  the   exception  of 
William  R.  Kemp,  who  had  become  sheriff. 
In  1857  George  R.  Smith  projected  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Sedalia,  and  largely  through 
his  effort  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  was 
brought  to  that  place  in  1861.     With  this 
began  a  movement  for  making  Sedalia  the 
county  seat,  but  it  was  delayed  on  account  of 
the  Civil  War.    February  15,  1864,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  an  act  making  the  city 
the  county  seat  upon  the  establishment  of 
necessary     public     buildings.     Georgetown 
endeavored  to  defeat  the  location,   and  in 
August,  1864,  the  circuit  court  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  records  to  St.  Louis  for  tem- 
porary custody.    This,  was  ignored,  and  the 
same  month  they  were  removed  to  Sedalia. 
Georgetown,  a  flourishing  town  of  1,200  peo- 
ple, with  a  newspaper,  an  academy,  schools 
and  churches,  now  rapidly  lost  its  population 
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and  business,  and  in  1890  numbered  less  than 
200.  Joseph  C.  Higgins,  J.  J.  Monahan  and 
John  M.  Sneed,  commissioners  named  in  the 
removal  act,  built  at  Sedalia  a  frame  court- 
bouse  costing  $900;  the  money  had  been  col- 
lected by  holding  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
the  previous  year,  charging  fifty  cents  each 
of  ail  who  attended.  Nearly  all  present  were 
Union  soldiers,  and  the  sum  was  cheerfully 
contributed.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  to  Sedalia  the  county  judges 
were  A.  M.  Wright,  J.  W.  Beeman  and  E.  W. 
Washburn.  Other  officers  were  Thomas  E. 
Bassett,  clerk ;  William  H.  Porter,  sheriff  and 
collector;  Mentor  Thomson,  surveyor,  who 
had  served  since  1836,  and  now  entered  upon 
bis  last  term ;  H.  P.  Thomson,  school  com- 
missioner and  superintendent;  William  P. 
Jackson,  coroner;  Manetho  Hilton,  attorney; 
Hiram  Thornton,  treasurer,  and  John  Hub- 
bard, assessor.  After  1874  White's  Hall  and 
other  brick  buildings  were  used  for  court 
purposes.  The  present  magnificent  court- 
house was  completed  in  1884 ;  the  cost,  $100,- 
000,  was  paid  out  of  a  sinking  fund  in  twelve 
years,  though  the  bonds  were  to  run  for 
twenty  years.  A  brick  jail  was  previously 
buUt  (See  "Sedalia.")  Until  1844  there 
were  but  five  voting  precincts.  Others  were 
created  as  population  increased,  and  there 
are  now  seventeen.  In  1872  township  organ- 
ization was  adopted,  but  in  1877  return  was 
made  to  the  former  system,  the  township 
designations  being  continued  for  local  judi- 
cial purposes  and  as  election  precincts. 
Charles  M.  Cravens  was  the  first  Represen- 
tative, elected  in  1834.  The  counties  of 
Pettis,  Benton,  Hickory  and  Saline  now  con- 
stitute the  Fifteenth  Senatorial  District. 

The  first  circuit  court  was  held  in  July,  1833, 
at  the  house  of  James  Ramey,  at  St.  Helena. 
John  F.  Ryland,  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
District,  presided ;  he  was  an  able  jurist,  and 
reached  the  supreme  bench.  With  him  came 
Hendersoii  Young,  of  Lexington,  and  James 
H.  Birch,  of  Fayette,  the  only  attorneys  at 
that  term.  The  grand  jury  found  no  bill, 
and  not  a  case  was  tried.  Young  was  after- 
ward circuit  judge  from  1849  ^o  ^854,  and 
made  a  creditable  record.  Birch  was  famous 
for  his  old  style  dress  and  manners,  clinging 
to  a  blue  dress  coat  and  flat  brass  buttons. 
George  R.  Smith  was  enrolled  as  an  attorney 
"*  1833,  but  his  railroad  and  political  enter- 
prises engaged  his  attention  and  he  gave  little 


time  to  law.  When  Georgetown  was  to  be- 
come the  county  seat  George  Heard  moved 
there  from  Fayette,  and  built  the  first  house. 
There  was  little  litigation,  and  for  some  years 
he  was  principally  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  which  he  adjourned  at  times  to  try  a 
case  in  court.  Reece  Hughes  came  later,  and 
became  his  formidable  rival.  They  were 
men  of  great  mental  vigor;  Heard  was  well 
read  in  the  principles  of  law,  while  Hughes 
relied  solely  upon  his  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice. In  1835  Pettis  County  was  transferred 
to  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  Ryland  contin- 
uing to  sit  as  judge.  About  1840  Aldea  A. 
Glasscock  came  from  Virgfinia  and  entered 
upon  practice ;  he  managed  a  farm  and  gave 
attention  to  law  only  at  court  terms. 
Afterward  came  James  L.  English,  from  a 
Philadelphia  law  school;  he  soon  went  to 
California,  where  he  attained  distinction. 
About  1850  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Houston 
came  from  North  Carolina;  he  was  a  schol- 
arly man  who  gave  little  attention  to  law, 
preferring  to  develop  his  fine  plantation  near 
the  present  village  bearing  his  name.  Later 
came  W.  H.  Field,  who  had  been  a  leader 
at  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  bar,  had  retired 
on  account  of  broken  health,  and  now  only 
appeared  in  unusually  important  cases.  In 
1853  came  George  G.  Vest,  afterward  United 
States  Senator.  John  F.  Philips,  afterward 
Congressman,  and  now  United  States  judge, 
came  in  1856,  followed  by  a  classmate, 
Charles  A.  Hardin,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
partnership  which  continued  for  some  years. 
In  1859  Chan.  P.  Townsley,  a  wheelwright, 
studied  law  in  Philips*  office,  entered  upon 
practice,  and  in  i8i58  reached  the  bench. 
When  the  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Sedalia,  George  Heard,  the  first  lawyer  to 
arrive,  alone  remained  at  Georgetown,  all 
others  having  entered  one  or  the  other  of 
the  contending  armies,  or  removed  elsewhere. 
His  son,  John  T.,  afterward  became  his  part- 
ner, and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and 
to  Congress.  The  first  circuit  court  session 
at  Sedalia  was  to  be  holden  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  but  the  Price  raid  prevented  this,  de- 
ferring it  to  June  12,  i86s,'When  Judge  John 
S.  Tutt  presided.  After  the  war  John  F. 
Philips  and  George  G.  Vest  formed  a  partner- 
ship which  existed  for  some  time.  In  part- 
nership with  them  was  Russell  Hicks,  a 
self-educated  lawyer  of  excellent  attainments, 
who  occupied  the  circuit  bench  from  1856  to 
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1859.  From  1875  until  1880  James  B.  Gantt, 
afterward  chief  justice  of  Missouri,  was  asso- 
ciated with  Philips  &  Vest.  Other  practi- 
tioners were  W.  S.  Snoddy,  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  eccentric  character;  Lucius  L.  Bridges, 
afterward  assistant  attorney  in  the  Interior 
Department,  Washington;  R.  G.  Durham, 
first  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 
probate,  and  his  successor,  John  S.  Cochran ; 
W.  H,  H.  Hill,  first  judge  of  the  criminal 
court ;  Asa  C.  Marvin,  of  Clinton,  who  prac- 
ticea  here  as  early  as  1843,  *^d  became 
conspicuous  in  promoting  the  Tebo  & 
Neosho  Railway ;  James  S.  Botsf ord,  who  be- 
came United  States  District  Attorney  under 
President  Grant;  John  Montgomery,  Jr., 
George  P.  B.  Jackson  and  W.  S.  Shirk,  who 
became  noted  railway  corporation  lawyers; 
A.  J.  Sampson,  afterward  Attorney  General 
of  Colorado,  consul  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  and 
now  minister  to  Ecuador ;  Francis  A.  Samp- 
son (brother  of  A.  J.  Sampson),  an  accom- 
plished geologist  and  bibliographer,  posses- 
sor of  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Missouri  literature  in  the  State;  Orestes  A. 
Crandall,  founder  of  the  Missouri  Trust  Com- 
pany, who  was  associated  with  H.  C.  Sinnett ; 
J.  H.  Bothwell  and  Charles  E.  Yeater,  con- 
spicuous as  framers  of  salutary  laws ;  Greorge 
W.  Barnett,  a  successful  insurance  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  and  George  F.  Lx>ngan,  who  be- 
came judge  of  the  thirteenth  circuit.  The 
present  bar  presents  a  brilliant  array  of  law- 
yers who  enjoyed  advantages  derived  from 
literature  and  instruction  which  were  un- 
known to  their  elders  in  the  profession.  The 
county  now  constitutes  the  Thirtieth  Judicial 
Circuit,  being  one  of  the  few  counties  con- 
stituting a  judicial  circuit  within  itself. 

As  early  as  1838  the  county  court  began 
the  establishment  of  school  districts,  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  securing  school  lands 
and  funds,  and  little  was  accomplished  in  an 
educational  way.  Following  the  introduction 
of  railways,  in  1861,  an  effort  was  made  to 
establish  public  schools  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, but  the  war  interrupted.  In  1865,  when 
business  and  society  began  to  resume  their 
normal  conditions,  education  was  pven  its 
merited  attention;  old  schools  received  fresh 
stimulus,  and  new  ones  were  opened  in  the 
remotest  districts.  A  great  influence  to  these 
ends  was  the  organization  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, in  1869,  largely  through  the  effort  of 
A.   J.   Sampson,   county   superintendent   of 


schools.  At  the  present  time  the  schools  are 
liberally  supported  and  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

An  earnest  religious  spirit  marked  the  pio- 
neers, and  among  almost  the  earliest  of  them 
were  preachers,  but  church  organizations 
were  of  later  date.  Probably  the  first  in  the 
county  was  the  Muddy  Fork  Baptist  Church, 
northeast  of  Georgetown,  organized  prior  to 
1834,  by  Elders  Jacob  Chinn  and  William 
Jennings.  About  1837  the  Walnut  Branch 
Baptist  Church,  ten  miles  west  of  Sedalia, 
was  formed,  with  Rev.  Martelles  Embree  as 
pastor.  In  1843  the  Rev.  James  Gallaher 
instituted  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  George- 
town. The  Methodist  Church,  South,  began 
its  history  with  the  first  quarterly  conference 
of  Georgetown  circuit,  December  26,  1844, 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Green,  presiding  elder,  and 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Porter  pastor.  The  con- 
ference membership  was  200.  In  1847  ^^^ 
Rev.  W.  B.  Leftwich  made  a  gift  of  a  church 
building  upon  his  own  place.  A  Christian 
Church  was  organized  at  Georgetown  about 
1836,  and  large  revival  meetings  were  held 
by  W.  H.  Hopson,  Allen  Wright  and  others, 
and  later  by  J.  W.  McGarvey.  At  an  early 
date,  not  accurately  known,  the  Rev.  Finis 
Ewing,  a  leader  in  the  institution  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in  the 
county,  and  in  1827  the  Rev.  J.  T.  A.  Hen- 
derson, of  that  faith,  held  services  at  the 
house  of  Reuben  Gentry,  near  the  present 
site  of  Sedalia.  From  these  beginnings  have 
grown  large  memberships  of  various  denom- 
inations, with  valuable  property  holdings. 

During  the  Civil  War  sentiment  was 
greatly  divided,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
arms-bearing  people  entered  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  armies,  but  in  what  num- 
bers can  ^ot  be  stated.  Captain  Samuel 
Montgomery  organized  the  first  company  for 
the  Union  Army,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Fox  the  first 
for  the  Confederacy.  Colonel  John  F.  Philips 
organized  the  Seventh  Missouri  Militia  Regi- 
ment in  part  from  this  county,  and  that 
command  was  instrumental  in  saving  the 
region  from  great  harm.  With  the  exception 
of  the  attack  upon  Sedalia  during  the  Price 
raid  in  1864,  the  county  saw  little  of  war 
except  the  occasional  passage  of  troops, 
although  its  county  seat  was  a  large  military 
post  and  depot,  and  it  witnessed  few  of  the 
personal  feuds  which  so  greatly  marred  some 
other  portions  of  the  State.     No  physical 
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marks  of  the  struggle  remain,  passion  has 
entirely  subsided,  and  the  people  are  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  enterprise  and  culture, 
intent  upon  the  development  and  enjoyment 
of  their  magnificent  resources.  The  material 
prosperity  of  the  county  dates  from  the  rail- 
way building  area.  In  1861,  through  the 
effort  of  General  George  R.  Smith,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  reached  Sedalia.  Pettis 
County  subscribed  $100,000  in  bonds  to  aid 
in  its  building,  and  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
following  immediately  after  the  desolating 
war  period,  proved  a  serious  burden,  and  in 
a  measure  paralyzed  enterprise  for  a  time. 
Other  railways  were  afterward  aided,  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden  falling  upon  the 
people  of  Sedalia.  A  large  immigration  fol- 
lowed the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the 
consequent  appreciation  of  values  and 
inauguration  of  new  enterprises  amply 
compensated  for  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ments. 

PettnSy  William  GrymeSywas  born 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1794.  After  serving  as  a  youth  in  the 
War  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk 
of  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia,  holding  that 
office  until  1818,  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis, 
bringing  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
Governor  William  Qark,  of  Missouri.  The 
long  journey  from  Virginia  was  made  on 
horseback.  He  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Missouri  land  office,  then  in  charge  of 
Alexander  McNair  as  register.  When  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
and  McNair  was  elected  Governor,  Mr.  Pet- 
tus  served  as  his  private  secretary.  He  was 
also  secretary  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  first  Constitution  of  Missouri.  In  1821 
Mr.  Pettus  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  court  of  chancery,  from 
which  he  retired  to  accept  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State.  This  office  he  retained 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Mc- 
Nair. In  1824  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
State  Senate  and  subsequently  was  appoint- 
ed judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  St.  Charles 
County,  which  office  he  retained  until  the 
autumn  of  1826.  He  then  entered  into  busi- 
ness in  St.  Charles,  and  during  his  residence 
there  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1832-3.  Thereafter  until  1842  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  and  banking  busi- 


ness in  St.  Louis,  and  at  a  later  date  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Floating 
Dock  Insurance  Company,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1855.  ^^  that  year  he  became 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Insurance 
Company,  with  which  he  was  identified  offi- 
cially until  1862,  when  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1867,  leaving  a  widow,  four  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons. 

December  31,  1826,  he  married  Miss*  Caro- 
line R.  Morrison,  daughter  of  Major  James 
Morrison,  of  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Peugnet,  Yirgrinia  Sarpy,  was  bom 

July  4,  1827,  in  St.  Louis.  Her  parents 
were  John  B.  and  Adele  (Cabanne)  Sarpy, 
both  belonging  to  early  French  families.  She 
was  sent  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  she  at- 
tended a  female  seminary,  then  the  most 
highly  regarded  institution  of  learning  for 
young  ladies  in  the  West.  The  liberal  course 
she  there  mastered  was  followed  with  the  best 
instruction  in  the^  languages,  music  and 
painting,  under  private  teachers.  When  she 
entered  society  it  was  to  take  a  first  place. 
She  was  married  in  St.  Louis  in  June,  1847,  to 
Frederick  Berthold,  son  of  Bartholomew  Ber- 
thold,  a  Tyrolese,  who  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  French  Army,  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
France  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Na- 
poleon. Of  this  marriage  were  born  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  but  three  survive,  two 
daughters,  now  ladies  prominent  in  society, 
and  a  son,  J.  B.  S.  Berthold,  of  the  firm  of 
Berthold  &  Jennings,  lumber  dealers  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1864  Mrs.  Berthold  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  educate  her  younger  children.  Mr. 
Berthold  having  died,  she  married,  in  1870, 
while  in  Rome,  Mons.  Armand  Peugnet,  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  family,  connected  with 
the  diplomatic  service  under  Louis  Napoleon. 
One  child  was  born  of  this  marriage,  Maurice 
Berthold  Peugnet,  who  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, was  there  graduated  and  commissioned 
a  naval  officer.  Mrs.  Peugnet  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health,  retains  the  charming 
personality  of  former  years,  and  takes  de- 
light in  the  companionship  of  the  children 
remaining  to  her.  Reared  a  Roman  Catholic, 
she  is  exact  in  the  discharge  of  her  religious 
duties,  and  generous  in  the  bestowment  of 
unheralded  benevolences. 
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Pharmacy  in  St.  Lonls.— Pharmacy 
was  considered  an  art  in  ancient  time,  but  it 
is  now  called  a  science.  It  was  known  to  the 
old  Greeks,  as  testified  to  by  such  of  their 
works  as  have  been  preserved,  and  lately  dis- 
covered papyrus  rolls  have  demonstrated 
that  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  understood 
the  practice  of  combining  and  compounding; 
medicines. 

On  the  continent  of  America  there  has 
nothing  been  found  which  might  have  sug- 
gested the  more  than  empirical  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  products  of  na- 
ture. The  medicine-bag  of  the  Indian  sorcerer 
contained  embryonically  the  pharmacy  of 
the  early  days  of  the  last  century,  when  St. 
Louis  was  first  settled,  assisted  or  perhaps 
supplanted  by  the  saddle-bag  of  the  imported 
army  doctor  and  the  closets  of  provident 
Creole  mothers,  who  stored  the  carefully 
gathered  herbs  and  roots  from  which  they 
prepared  the  cherished  and  heathful  remedies 
which  but  seldom  caused  any  injury.  There 
were  no  publicly  recognized  collections  of 
medicines  as  we  have  now  in  our  drug  stores, 
for 'almost  fifty  years  after  St.  Louis  was 
founded.  During  the  year  1812  the  first  drug 
store  was  opened  by  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  a 
gentleman  of  high  attainments,  who  served 
his  town  honorably  in  different  positions  of 
trust  and  acquired  a  good  old  age,  in  robust 
health.  He  died  in  1873.  Another  drug  store 
was  started  by  Drs.  Farrar  and  Walker,  who 
became  associated  with  Joseph  Charless,  Sr.,  a 
name  which  has  graced  the  annals  of  the  drug 
business  for  a  long  time.  In  181 5  Dr.  Simp- 
son formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Pryor 
Quarles,  which  lasted  until  1818,  when  they 
sold  out  to  Dr.  Arthur  Nelson,  who  became 
associated  afterward  with  a  young  German 
pharmacist,  Dr.  Herman  L.  Hoffman.  He 
became  well  known  for  his  superior  knowl- 
edge and  kept  his  memory  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  his  surviving  contemporaries  as  the  best 
apothecary  of  those  days.  He  died  as  pro- 
prietor of  a  fine,  well  patronized  drug  store, 
in  1878. 

The  interest  in  pharmacy  and  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  drug  stores  went  apace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city,  but  it  remained 
the  interest  of  individuals  and  not  of  a  united 
profession,  as  it  is  now.  Anyone  who  ex- 
pected to  profit  by  the  enterprise  could  open 
a  drug  store,  sell  medicines,  and  even  dis- 
pense prescriptions,  if  there  were  customers 


who  would  confide,  but  they  were  gradually 
replaced  by  educated  young  pharmacists  from 
the  eastern  States  or  from  Europe,  especially 
Germany,  where  political  disturbances  dur- 
ing 1848  and  1849,  followed  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Revolutionary  party,  had  compelled  a 
large  number  of  educated  persons  to  emigrate 
to  this  country,  many  of  whom  selected  the 
West  for  their  homes.  By  such  addition  of 
intelligent  persons  to  the  already  established 
professional  men,  a  commendable  spirit  of 
unity  and  association  was  awakened,  which 
needed  but  a  timely  impulse  to  be  brought 
into  action. 

Eugene  L.  Massot  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
in  1824,  and  from  1845  served  a  four  years* 
apprenticeship  in  a  drug  store  in  Galena,  Illi- 
nois. The  then  raging  gold  fever  induced  him 
to  try  his  luck  in  California,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn, in  185 1,  he  engaged  for  one  year  as 
clerk  in  a  St.  Louis  drug  store,  after  which  he 
established  and  conducted  his  own  busmess 
successfully  from  1852  until  his  death.  Mas- 
sot  was  by  no  means  a  highly  educated  man, 
and,  indeed,  nobody  more  than  himself  knew 
and  regretted  this  defect,  but  he  was  a  whole- 
souled  fellow,  enthusiastically  inclined,  and 
when  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  or- 
ganized pharmaceutical  societies  in  the  East, 
especially  in  Philadelphia,  he  resolved  to  as- 
sist the  future  generation  of  his  own  city  to 
obtain  a  better  education  than  he  had  been 
able  to  procure  himself,  and  he  agitated  the 
question   of  a   similar   organization   in  St. 
Louis.   He  worked  hard  at  his  self-imposed 
task  and  ultimately,  with  the  assistance  of 
similarly  disposed  minds,  he  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing the  St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation in  1858,  with  Dr.  James  O'Gallagher 
as  president  and  E.  L.  Massot  as  recording 
secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  believed  he 
could  do  the  most  efficient  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  association.   The  prominent  mem- 
bers  of   the    medical    profession    approved 
highly  this  forward  step  of  the  druggists, 
and  the  accredited  organ  of  the  profession, 
"The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," welcomed  it  by  thus  reporting  the  for- 
mation of  the  association:  "We  trust  the 
association  will  eventually  prove  the  nucleus 
for  a  college  of  pharmacy,  which  we  shall 
gladly  see  established  in  our  midst."    This 
object  was  kept  in  constant  view  by  Massot, 
who  was  elected  president  for  the  second 
year,  but  the  affirmative  report  of  a  commit- 
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tee,  appointed  in  i860  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a  college  of  pharm- 
acy was  never  acted  upon  on  account  of  the 
tumultuous  political  times  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  and  absorbed  all  other  interests.    How- 
ever, when  public  matters  had  again  become 
settled,  the  attempts  of  former  years  were 
renewed  by  the  pharmacists,  and,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  physicians  in  1864,  where  Massot  was 
the  only  pharmacist  present,  it  was  resolved 
to  allow  no  further  delay  in  the  organization 
of  the  college,  which  resolution  was  ratified 
on  November  3,  1864,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  M. 
M.  Fallen  by  a  large  gathering  of  physicians 
and  pharmacists.  The  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
college  were  agreed  upon  November  lith, 
following,  by  another  largely  attended  meet- 
ing at  the  hall  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege. The  officers  and  the  board  of  trustees 
were  elected  on  November  18,  1864 ;  the  for- 
mer consisted  entirely  of  pharmacists,  two  of 
whom  were  doctors  owning  and  conducting 
drug  stores,  while  the  members  of  the  latter 
were  selected  from  physicians,  civilians  and 
apothecaries,  and  formed  an  excellent  com- 
position of  the  prominent  representatives  of 
these  classes.  In  January,  1865,  the  board  of 
trustees  selected  Mr.  Wadgemar  as  professor 
of  chemistry;   Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  profes- 
sor of  materia  medica,  and  Dr.  S.  O'Galla- 
gher,    professor     of    pharmacy;    and     the 
customary  lectures  on  the  various  branches 
of  science  were  delivered  before  a  class  of 
students  at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
which    had    been   kindly    tendered    by    Dr. 
Charles  A.  Pope,  the  president  of  the  board 
and  owner  of  the  building.   The  institution, 
however,  had  a  hard  fight  for  existence.  The 
enthusiasm    for    scientific    education,    thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, did  not  seem  to  impregnate  in  like  man- 
ner the  minds  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession,   who    entered   their   names   but 
sparsely  into  the  matriculating  list.    Several 
changes  in  the  faculty  occurred  during  1866: 
Mr.  Hubert  Primm  replaced  Dr.  O'Gallagher 
as  professor  of  pharmacy,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Mc- 
Ardle  succeeded  Mr.  Wadgemar  in  the  chair 
of  chemistry.   The  college  was  incorporated 
March   19,  1867,  by  a  charter  from  the  St. 
Louis  county  court.   In  December,  1867  Dr. 
O.  F.  Potter  succeeded  Dr.  Aile)me,  resigned, 
in  the  chair  of  materia  medica.   The  board 


had  provided  special  rooms  for  the  college, 
appropriately  fitted  up,  on  Fourth  Street,  op- 
posite the  courthouse,  and  left  nothing  un- 
done to  inspire  students.  But  their  number 
decreased  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  the  ses- 
sion of  1868-9  ^^s  attended  by  only  thirteen 
students.  A  suspension  was  ordered  during 
the  next  term.  The  absolute  indiflference  of 
the  younger  generation  to  an  increase  of  their 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  had  tired 
out  the  zeal  of  the  senior  members  and  the 
college  remained  closed  during  the  follow- 
ing season.  Mr.  Massot,  however,  continued 
his  indefatigable  efforts  and,  expecting  a  re- 
vival of  the  former  spirit  of  scientific  enter- 
prise from  the  presence  in  St.  Louis  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the 
pharmaceutical  profession  of  the  .  United 
States  and  Canada,  he  induced  this  august 
body  to  hold  its  annual  convention  in  our 
midst  in  1871.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  his  success.  He  died  February  14, 
1871,  greatly  respected  and  sincerely  la- 
mented by  his  survivors.  The  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
June,  1871,  was  a  grand  success.  The  com- 
munity in  general  and  the  pharmacists  in  par- 
ticular made  the  usual  favorable  impression 
on  their  guests  and  demonstrated  to  them 
the  importance  of  our  city  and  the  enviable 
character  and  proverbial  hospitality  of  her 
citizens.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  hall 
of  the  school  board  in  the  former  Polytechnic 
building,  where  scientific  papers  were  read 
and  freely  discussed,  evincing  the  eminent  in- 
telligence of  the  delegates  and  their  sincere 
attachment  to  their  vocation.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  teaching  colleges  of  pharmacy 
form  a  distinct  body  in  the  general  asso- 
ciation and  hold  their  conventions  simultane- 
ously. Its  members,  personal  friends  of  the 
lamented  Massot,  had  heard  from  him  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  of  the  St.  Louis  col- 
lege. They  investigated  the  resources  and 
probabilities,  and  upon  their  urgent  advice 
the  college  was  reorganized  in  October,  1871, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  faculty  composed  of 
the  following  professors:  To  the  chair  of 
chemistry,  Hugo  Krebs;  materia  medica, 
Enno  Sander;  pharmacy,  Justin  Steer.  Suit- 
able rooms  were  provided  on  Sixth  Street, 
between  Pine  and  Olive,  which  were  occupied 
during  the  first  session  by  a  tolerably  nu- 
merous class  of  students ;  but  the  interest  in 
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scientific  education  did  not  manifest  itself  to 
a  great  extent,  although  considerably  better 
than  during  the  first  period.  Meanwhile,  the 
constant  agitation  of  the  college  question  by 
the  prominent  pharmacists  had  awakened  a 
lively  interest  among  the  intelligent  citizens 
who  had  become  convinced  that  it  was  time  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  recklessness  of  irre- 
sponsible persons  who  would  enter  the 
apothecary  business  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  the  responsi- 
bilities required  for  it.  Aware  of  the  g^eat 
danger  to  health,  and  even  to  life,  thus  tol- 
erated in  the  community,  it  was  believed  that 
a  permanent  protection  could  be  obtained 
only  by  a  law  demanding  the  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  pharmacist.  By  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  citizens  such  a  law  was  enacted 
by  the  Missouri  Legislature,  which  made  it 
obligatory  up>on  every  person  who  wanted  to 
engage  in  the  retail  drug  business  as  a  pro- 
prietor or  clerk  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  to  be  either  a  graduate  of  a  repu- 
table college  of  pharmacy,  or  to  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination,  confirmed  by  a 
certificate  obtained  from  the  board  of  pharm- 
acy appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  law 
acted  like  a  decree  of  compulsory  education 
and  fanned  the  flame  for  the  acquirement  of 
pharmaceutical  education  among  the  ap- 
prentices in  Missouri  drug  stores.  The  future 
growth  of  the  college  was  secured  by  it,  and 
Enno  Sander,  one  of  the  promoters  of  its 
reorganization,  resigned  the  chair  of  materia 
medica,  which  he  had  accepted  under  certain 
conditions,  in  favor  of  a  very  industrious, 
rising  young  man.  Dr.  Otto  A.  Wall,  a  former 
apprentice  of  his,  who  had  become  a  graduate 
in  pharmacy  and  subsequently  in  medicine 
also,  and  was  filling  at  the  time  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  at  the  Missouri  Medical  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Wall  was  elected  professor  of  the 
board  and  still  (1898)  occupies  the  position 
with  credit  to  the  institution  and  great  profit 
to  the  students.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Fay  had  been  elected  professor 
of  chemistry  in  place  of  Mr.  Krebs; 
and  Dr.  Justin  Steer,  a  most  estimable 
teacher,  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Primm,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  pharmacy 
from  June,  1873,  to  June,  1875,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Good,  who  has  credit- 
ably filled  his  position  to  this  day,  and  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  faculty  as  its 
honored  dean.    A  new  constitution  and  by- 


laws were  adopted  January  8,  1878,  which 
still  govern  the  college.  During  the  same 
year  Dr.  C.  O.  Curtman  was  elected  professor 
of  chemistry,  who  introduced  a  course  of 
analytical  chemistry,  while  a  pharmaceutical 
laboratory  was  added  to  the  college,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Adding^on.  In  July, 
1882,  Mr.  Francis  Hemm  succeeded  Mr.  Ad- 
ding^on,  and  in  May,  1885,  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  practical  pharmacy.  In 
May,  1887,  when  a  chair  of  practical  pharm- 
acy was  established,  he  was  elected  its  pro- 
fessor, which  position  he  still  holds. 

The  fruits  of  scientific  education,  practically 
demonstrated  by  the  welcome  reception  of  its 
graduates  in  the  extensive  Mississippi  Valley, 
increased  the  patronage  of  the  college.    The 
number  of  students  became  too  large  for  the 
rented  quarters  thus  far  occupied,  and  in  1883 
it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  ofTer  of  Mr. 
Charles  Giltner,  who  proposed  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  college,  in  every  respect  suit- 
able for  its  purposes.      In  1884  the  session 
was  opened  with  large  classes  in  attendance. 
Six  years  later  the  necessities  of  the  college 
again  required  more  room.    The  desire  that 
the  lectures  should  be  delivered  in  a  building 
of  its  own,  now  freely  discussed,  took  tangible 
shape,  and  in  consequence  of  a  successful  agi- 
tation, sufficient  funds  were  collected  to  erect 
a  suitable  edifice  at  the  expense  of  $40,000, 
on  a  lot  52  X  117  feet,  on  the  south  side  of 
Lucas  Place,  near  Twenty-first  Street.    The 
new  building  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the 
college  on  October  10,  1892,  with  the  com- 
mencement   of    the    twenty-seventh   annual 
lecture  and  laboratory  session.       In  its  ar- 
rangement  it  is  convenient  and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  intended  uses,  well  lighted  with 
electricity  and  heated  by  steam.     A  descrip- 
tion of  the  college  building  in  detail  would 
lead  too  far ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  'lecture 
rooms  and  laboratories  have  been  carefully 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  comfort 
to  the  students  and  best  conveniences  to  the 
teachers,  one  entire  floor  being  set  apart  for 
each  branch  of  instruction."    This  institution 
bears  practical  testimony  to  the  energy  and 
moral  force  wielded  by  a  united  profession. 
It  is  a  lasting  monument  to  the  city,  and  its 
great  importance  entitles  the  faculty  to  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  its  professors,  as 
follows:   Otto  A.  Wall,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacognosy  and  botany,  for- 
merly known  as  materia  medica,  since  1873, 
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was  bom  in  St.  Lottis  County,  Missouri,  in 
1846;  John  M.  Good,  Ph.  G.,  professor  of 
pharmacy  since  June,  1875,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1842,  and  is  dean  of  the  faculty ; 
Francis  Hemm,  Ph,  G.,  professor  of  practical 
pharmacy,  was  born  in  Carondelet,  Missouri, 
and  was   appointed   instructor   of  practical 
pharmacy  in  1882  and  professor  in  1888;  H. 
M.  Whelpley,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  pro- 
fessor of  microscopy,  was  born  in  Michigan, 
in  1861  and  appointed  instructor  in  the  mi- 
croscopical laboratory  in  1885,  and  professor 
in  1887 ;  Gustavus  Hinrichs,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  chemistry,  was  born  in  Germany, 
in  1836,  and  succeeded  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
C  0.  Curtman  in  April,  1889;  John  C.  Falk, 
Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  instructor  in  pharmacy  and 
secretary  of  the  college,  was  bom  in  Missouri, 
in  1863,  2i"d  was  appointed  to  his  office  in 
1889;  William  K.  Schardt,  Ph.  G.,  demonstra- 
tor in  microscopy,  was  born  in  Illinois,  in 
1867,  and  appointed  to  his  office  in  Septem- 
ber, 1891 ;  Carl  G.  Hinrichs,  Ph.  B.,  instructor 
in  chemistry,  was  born  in  Iowa,  in  1878,  and 
appointed  in  1897;  Oscar  H.  Elbrecht,  as- 
sistant in  microscopy,  was  born  in  Missouri 
in  1877,  and  appointed  in  1898.     But  much  as 
the  college  is  indebted  to  the  faculty  for  its 
success,  there  was  one  other  factor  aiding 
and  responsible  for  its  growth — the  board  of 
trustees,  composed  of  eleven  gentlemen  well 
up  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits,  has  given  its 
affairs  a  most  excellent  management.    They 
fully  appreciate,  from  their  own  experience, 
the  "value  of  the  knowledge  gained  and  skill 
required,"  which  confer  upon  the  possessor  a 
gratifying  consciousness  of  ability  and  have, 
therefore,  given  to  the  students  the  most  ex- 
tensive opportunity  for  endowing  themselves 
with  the  benefits  derived  from  a  complete 
education,   a   feature  which   is   substantially 
confirmed  by  the  following  paragraph  clipped 
from  the  "Prospectus  of  the  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy"  for  1897-8: 

"Since  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 
owns  very  complete  apparatus,  appliances 
and  collections,  and  as  each  professor  of  the 
college  in  his  special  direction  of  research 
and  study  has  provided  equally  important 
apparatus  and  collections  of  his  own,  which 
are  as  freely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  as  those  belonging  to  the  college, 
and  as  the  construction  of  the  several  lecture 
halls  really  invites  the  professors  to  freely 


and  fully  bring  before  all  the  classes  all  that 
can  throw  most  light  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  it  can  be  fairly  stated  that  no 
other  college  of  pharmacy  in  the  country 
surpasses  this  one  in  the  thoroughness  and 
fullness  of  the  demonstrative  and  illustrative 
material  that  is  actually  brought  into  use  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  in  the  lecture 
halls." 

To  its  various  branches  of  tuition  before 
mentioned,  a  class  has  been  added  for. in- 
struction in  Latin,  which  is  conducted  by 
Professor  Wall,  and  is  especially  intended  for 
the  senior  class,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  construction  of  prescriptions  written  in 
that  language.  When,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
it  was  necessary  to  persuade  young  men,  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law,  to  seek  advanced 
education,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this 
moral  force  has  ceased  to  be  required,  for  of 
later  years  students  from  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  from  Texas  to  Dakota,  and  from 
Ohio  to  California,  apply  for  matriculation. 
During  the  past  year  (1897-8)  the  college  had 
ninety-nine  students  in  the  senior  class,  and 
ninety-five  in  the  junior  class,  of  whom  fifty- 
seven  became  "graduates  of  pharmacy — Ph. 
G.,"  and  eleven  obtained  the  "degree  of 
bachelor  of  pharmacy — Ph.  B."  Through  the 
moral  influence  of  the  college  and  the  conse- 
quent superior  education  of  the  local  phar- 
macists, a  greater  respect  has  been  created 
for  the  profession,  and  its  general  standard 
of  esteem  has  been  gfreatly  raised  in  the 
public  mind.  With  the  increase  of  population 
and  its  spread  over  a  large  area,  the  number 
of  well  appointed  and  fairly  conducted  drug 
stores  has  gfrown  apace,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1898)  337  retail  establishments  adorn 
the  most  eligible  corners  of  our  streets.  St. 
Louis  also  became  the  center  of  the  whole- 
sale drug  trade  of  the  valley;  and  the  lively 
competition  between  the  Meyer  Bros.  Drug 
Company  and  the  Richardson  Drug  Com- 
pany, and  especially  the  united  rivalry 
against  drug  houses  in  other  cities,  resulted 
in  a  remarkable  development  in  the  business, 
and  with  it  the  fame  of  the  city.  An  accident 
destroyed  the  large  store  of  the  Richardson 
Drug  Company  by  fire  on  January  i,  1889, 
and  their  remaining  interest  was  purchased 
by  the  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Company,  which, 
at  the  same  place,  has  continued  to  excel  all 
their  competitors  with  yearly  sales  of  many 
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millions  of  dollars.  There  are  several  other 
drug  houses  in  St.  Louis  doing  a  very  re- 
spectable business. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  chemistry  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  had  greatly 
affected  its  allied  science  and  produced 
notable  changes  in  its  processes  and  manipu- 
lations. Some  fifty  or  more  years  ago  the 
pharmacist  was  obliged  to  treat  the  crude 
drugs,  like  bafks,  roots,  herbs,  etc.,  in  his 
ofiicine  himself,  and  offer  their  medical  sub- 
stances to  the  public  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tions, infusions,  etc.  Chemistry  discovered 
the  separation  of  the  active  principles  from 
the  crude  material,  the  larger  proportion  of 
which  was  inert.  Quite  a  revolution  was 
caused  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  by 
these  rapid  and  penetrating  changes;  it  be- 
came too  small  for  the  new  processes  and 
for  the  profitable  production  of  the  new  rem- 
edies. It  became  necessary  to  establish 
extensive  factories  for  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  of  which  there  are 
several  important  ones  in  our  midst.  The 
doctrine  of  homeopathic  triturations  and  di- 
lutions has  also  had  an  undeniable  influence 
upon  the  size  and  the  external  appearance  of 
medicines  prepared  at  and  issued  from  the 
officine  of  the  apothecary.  It  became  a  fash- 
ion with  physicians  and  pharmacists  to  cater 
to  the  fastidious  tastes  of  delicate  patients. 
The  senses  had  to  be  pleased  by  the  removal 
of  the  disagfreeable  properties  of  the  drugs, 
by  the  reduction  of  their  volume  and  size  and 
by  disguising  or  completely  covering  their 
odor  and  their  taste.  This  fancy  offered  an 
inducement  to  students  of  the  effects  of  newly 
discovered  remedies  and  their  capability  of 
being  prepared  in  a  condensed  form  for  easy 
administration  and  easy  transportation. 

St.  Louis  has  ever  been  a  great  trade  cen- 
ter, and  the  large  area  of  territory  naturally 
tributary  to  it,  where  even  now  in  some  dis- 
tricts settlements  exist  which  are  very  small 
and  too  far  apart  to  offer  a  doctor  or  a  drug- 
gist a  remunerative  existence,  has  given  a 
constant  incentive  to  the  emplo)rment  of 
peddlers  for  the  distribution  of  ready-made, 
so-called  patent  medicines,  the  formulas  of 
which,  usually  furnished  by  some  doctor, 
were  invested  with  mysterious  secrecy  to  en- 
hance the,  perhaps,  otherwise  imaginary 
value  of  the  remedy.  This  branch  of  phar- 
macy is  still  very  active  and  progressive,  so 
much  so  that  the  last  census  report  of  1890 


mentions  seventy-five  firms  engaged  in  it, 
with  an  actively  employed  capital  of  about 
two  million  dollars,  which,  it  is  stated,  has 
been  increased  to  nearly  three  million  at  the 
present  time.     The  medical  profession  has 
always  been  averse  to  this  business,  and  phy- 
sicians were  never  loth  to  express  their  ani- 
mosity against  it,  and  their  associations  have 
condemned  the  use  of  patent  medicines  in  the 
"code  of  ethics"  regulating  the  duties  of  the 
profession.   The  shrewd  business  men  alluded 
to  above  turned  this  opposition  to  their  ad- 
vantage.   They  manufactured  their  special- 
ties in  neat  form  and  avoided  the  antagonism 
of  the  physicians  by  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, publishing  their  formulas  in  medical 
journals  or  in  circulars    thrown    broadcast 
over  the  country,  while  they  profected  them- 
selves   against    imitations    by   letters   pat- 
ent or  trade  marks.     Their    remedies    are 
called  "proprietary,"  and  the  number  of  firms 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  formed  a  large  association  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  peculiar  interests.   They  arc 
represented  here  more  than  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States.     According  to  informa- 
tion that  appears  to  be  authentic,  there  are 
fifty-seven  establishments,  with  an  investment 
of  an  aggregate  capital,  so  far  as  this  diffi- 
cult matter  can    be    ascertained,  of    about 
$1,600,000,  and  a  yearly  output  of  products 
valued  at  $2,200,000.  Some  of  these  firms  have 
established  agencies  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
world,  to  which  they  export  great  quanti- 
ties of  their  goods.    A  number  of  our  retail 
and  the  wholesale  druggists    are    also  en- 
gaged in  putting    up    such  medicines,  but 
mostly  for  their  personal  trade  in  the  city. 
The  capital  invested  in  this  peculiarity  has 
been  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  value 
of  their  annual  products  at  about  $450,000. 
There  are  to  be  mentioned,  also,  three  large 
concerns  employed  solely  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  products  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  and  in  pharmacy.     The  Mal- 
linckrodt  Chemical  Works,  Larkin  &  Schef- 
fer,  and  the  Herf  &  Frerichs  Chemical  Com- 
pany have  established  their    reputation   for 
superior  goods  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  their 
products  abroad.    It  has  been  asserted  that 
an    aggregate   amount    of   fully   $2,000,000 
is  invested  in  these  enterprises. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the  fore- 
going to  depict  the  development  of  pharmacy 
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and  its  collateral  branches,  together  with  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  this  business,  so  far 
as  the  allotted  space  will  permit.  The  coun- 
try can  be  proud  of  such  a  record  displayed 
by  a  city  which  is  preparing  to  assist  in  cel- 
ebrating the  centennial  anniversary  of  its 
entry  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and-^  which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time.  She  will  doubtless  continue  in 
and  excel  the  former  record  of  her  prosperity 
with  the  rapidly  advancing  gfrowth  of  the 
whole  country.  (See  also  "Board  of  Phar- 
macy.  State.")  ^^^^  Sandsr. 

PhelpSy  Henry,  merchant,  was  born 
January  17,  1844,  in  Wetterfelt,  Germany. 
His  parents  were  Conrad  and  Catherine 
Phelps,  who  immigfrated  to  America  in 
1848,  first  locating  in  New  York  City,  and 
afterward  near  Rensselaerville,  Albany 
County,  in  the  same  State.  In  1856  the 
family  removed  to  Ford  County,  Illinois, 
then  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  prai- 
rie, and  made  a  farm  home  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Piper  City.  The  son  entered 
school  in  New  York  as  soon  as  his  age 
would  permit,  and  for  eight  years  devoted 
himself  to  persistent  study,  in  which  time 
he  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
English  langfuage.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
ceived for  the  public  school  system  which 
had  served  him  so  well  that  deep  interest 
and  admiration  which  led  him  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  his  life  to  its  service  in  after 
years.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age 
his  desire  for  advancement  in  education  was 
thwarted  for  the  time,  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  Illinois  necessitating  his  labor  on 
the  farm  which  they  opened  up,  while  the 
sparse  population  would  not  admit  of  a 
school  which  could  be  helpful  to  him.  His 
life  was  so  occupied  until  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  1861,  when  his  love  for  his 
adopted  country  compelled  him  to  enter 
service  in  its  defense.  August  i,  1862,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  M  of  the 
Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  partic- 
ipated in  all  the  hard  service  which  devolved 
upon  that  active  command  until  the  end  of 
the  great  struggle  could  be  discerned,  when 
he  left  its  ranks  to  endure  greater  hardships 
than  those  of  march  and  battle.  He  fought 
in  the  engagements  at  Salem,  Wyatt,  Oko- 
lona,  Tupelo,  Hurricane  Creek  and  in  many 
inferior  skirmishes,  his  regiment  being  a  por- 


tion of  the  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Hatch, 
noted  for  its  rapidity  of  movement,  dash  in 
action  and  successful  attacks  upon  the  com- 
munications of  the  enemy.  In  all  he  per- 
formed the  full  duty  of  a  soldier,  always  in 
his  place,  and  performing  service  cheerfully 
and  with  enthusiasm.  In  the  stif  ring  engage-  . 
ment  of  Mussel  Shoals,  Alabama,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  the  pen  at  Cahawba,  where  he  was, held 
until  March,  1865,  when  he  was  released  on 
parole,  and  as  such  was  discharged  from  the 
United  States  service  July  20,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  During  his  captivity  he  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  subjected  to  closer  confinement 
and  harsher  treatment.  With  his  return  to 
civil  life  his  old  desire  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion returned,  and  he  resumed  his  interrupted 
studies,  entering  the  Grand  Prairie  Semi- 
nary, at  Onargo,  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  finishing  the  literary  course  and 
completing  his  education,  following  the 
course  laid  down  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  at  Nor- 
mal. He  then  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Illinois  for  five  years,  meet- 
ing with  unqualified  success.  In  1876  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  Jasper  County,  Mis- 
souri, as  a  promising  field  for  his  effort,  and 
he  removed  thither,  locating  at  Joplin,  at  a 
time  when  the  population  first  became  suf- 
ficiently stable  to  take  an  efficient  interest 
in  educational  matters  and  afford  substan- 
tial aid  and  encouragement  to  those  capable 
of  undertaking  systematic  instruction.  He 
was  at  various  times  principal  of  the  several 
district  schools  which  are  now  included  in 
the  city  of  Joplin,  and  first  established  the 
graded  system  in  Carterville.  His  last  school 
was  that  at  old  East  Town,  as  it  was 
known  in  those  days,  in  1888.  During  his 
entire  period  of  service  he  was  held 
in  esteem  as  a  thoroughly  capable  and 
deeply  conscientious  instructor,  whose 
influence  in  his  important  calling  was  salu- 
tary and  abiding,  and  conducive  in  great 
measure  to  the  present  efficient  order  of  pub- 
lic school  instruction.  In  1888  he  retired 
from  educational  work  and  engaged  in  the 
gfrocery  business,  in  which  he  continues,  his 
house  being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  city. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  an  earnest 
Republican,  out  of  principle  and  with  no  self- 
seeking    motive.     The    only    public    offices 
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which  he  has  occupied  have  been  in  the  line 
of  his  profession.  He  served  as  school  di- 
rector for  two  terms  and  as  president  of  the 
board  of  education  for  two  years.  During 
his  term  of  service  in  the  last  named  capac- 
ity was  erected  the  present  high  school  build- 
ing, an  edifice  without  superior  in  the  State 
in  point  of  convenience  and  architectural 
beauty.  To  him  is  due  in  great  measure 
credit  for  its  planning  and  durability  of  con- 
struction. The  laboratory  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  established  during  the  same  period. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  prominent  in  various  fraternal 
bodies.  He  has  occupied  the  principal  posi- 
tions in  O.  P.  Morton  Post,  No.  14,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  1893  was  elected 
junior  vice  commander  of  the  Department 
of  Missouri.  He  is  chief  protector  of  the  local 
lodge  of  Select  Friends  and  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Lodge.  In  Odd  Fellowship  he  has 
passed  the  various  chairs  in  the  subordinate 
lodge,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  all  the  de- 
grees. At  present  he  is  ensign  of  Canton 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  married,  August  i,  1871, 
at  Onargo,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Sue  H.  Haw- 
kins. Two  children  of  this  marriage  are  liv- 
ing. Eugene  E.  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Joplin  and  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, at  Evanston,  Illinois.  He  is  now  as- 
sistant business  manager  and  buyer  in  the 
grocery  establishment  of  his  father.  Rolena 
was  educated  in  the  same  institutions  as  was 
her  brother.  She  is  an  accomplished  teacher, 
engaged  in  the  Joplin  schools.  In  1899  she 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  to  admit  of 
attending  the  State  Normal  School,  at  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri.  Mr.  Phelps  is  active  in 
business  concerns,  and  possesses  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  community  as  a  man  of  wise 
judgment  and  unquestioned  probity.  His 
arduous  and  successful  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  city  and 
vicinage  finds  acknowledgement  in  the  exist- 
ing admirably  complete  system  of  public  in- 
struction, of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  prime  founders,  as  well  as  in  the 
gratitude  of  his  neighbors. 

Phelps,  John  S.,  soldier  and  statesman, 
was  born  December  22,  1810,  in  Simsbury, 
Connecticut,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  November 
20,  1886.  He  came  from  an  English  family 
which  settled  in  that  State  about  1635,  and 


founded  the  town  of  Windsor.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Noah  Phelps,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  was  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut.  Elisha  Phelps,  father  of  John 
S.  Phelps,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
and  in  Congress.'  John  S.  Phelps  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  (then  Washington)  College, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  studied  law 
with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  prac- 
ticing for  two  years  he  removed  to  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  which  was  henceforth  his 
home.  He  was  soon  occupied  with  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  achieved  reputation  as  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  the  West.  His 
political  career  was  long  and  useful.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat. During  this  period  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  located  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  served  in  that  body  until  1863. 
From  1847  to  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
and  from  1851  to  1863  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  at  times  as  chair- 
man. Such  high  estimate  was  placed  upon 
his  ability  and  judgment  that  he  was  fre- 
quently a  member  of  conference  committees 
appointed  to  reconcile  differences  between 
the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  the  re- 
ports in  which  he  concurred  were  habitually 
adopted.  In  the  special  session  in  July,  1861, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  harmonize  the  relations  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  His  Con- 
gressional record  was  made  during  a  long 
extended  period,  filled  with  events  of  great 
moment,  and  in  all  he  was  an  active,  able 
and  conscientious  actor.  A  Democrat  in 
principle,  at  times  he  opposed  his  party  for 
the  sake  of  his  country.  He  strenuously 
favored  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union,  in  face  of  earnest  opposition  by  a 
majority  of  his  party.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  for  free  postage,  and  assisted 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  reducing  the  let- 
ter rate  to  three  cents.  After  the  Mexican 
War  he  favored  the  measure  granting  bounty 
lands  to  soldiers  and  extending  pre-emption 
privileges  to  actual  settlers.  He  advocated 
various  important  railway  measures,  among 
which  were  the  land  grants  to  aid  in  building 
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a  road  from    Hannibal  to    St.  Joseph  and 
southwest  from  St.  Louis.  In  1853  he  favored 
a  transcontinental  road  to    San    Francisco. 
During  the  Civil  War,  while  a  devoted  Union- 
ist and  advocating  every  measure  affording 
men  or  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  strongly  opposed  other  measures 
urged  by  the  war  party.     He  opposed  the 
confiscation  act,  military  arrest  and  confine- 
ment of  private  citizens  without  process  of 
law,  and  the  national  bank  system.    His  term 
in  Congress  expired  in  1863.    In  1865  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  him  to  adjudicate 
the  war  claims  of  Indiana.    He  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  but  declined  to  serve.     In 
1868  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of    Missouri,    and    was    defeated 
owing  to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  party.     In   1876  he  was  ag^in 
nominated  for  the  position,  and  was  elected 
by  a  larger  majority  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    His  services  during  the  Civil  War 
were  conspicuous  in  patriotism  and  personal 
courage.    Early  in  1861  he  organized  a  reg- 
iment of    Home    Guards,  which    preserved 
Springfield  to  the  government.     At  a  later 
day  he  formed  the  Phelps  Regiment,  and 
led  it  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.    In 
1862  he  was  made    Military    Governor    of 
Arkansas,  but  resigned  shortly  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Springfield.    After    the     expiration    of    his 
gubernatorial  term,  which  occurred  in  1880, 
he  g^ve  little  attention  to    his    profession, 
only  giving  counsel  in  urgent  cases  or  to 
personal  friends,  and  lived  in  comparative 
retirement,  interspersed  with  travel  for  re- 
creation.   In  his  public  career  he  was  con- 
stantly true  to  his  conscientious  convictions 
as  to  the  highest  principles  of  justice,  and 
his  effort  and  influence  were  ever  exerted 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.     In  his 
personal  life  he  was  genial  and  companion- 
able, rarely   interesting    in    conversation,  a 
devoted     friend     and     exemplary     citizen. 
MARY   WHITNEY    PHELPS,    his    wife, 
was  born  in  Portland,  Maine.      When  she 
was  quite  young  her  father,  who  commanded 
a  merchant  vessel,  was  lost  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  and  her  mother  died  soon    afterward. 
Her    marriage   with.  Colonel    Phelps    took 
place  in  1837,  and  they  came  to  Missouri  the 
same  year.    She  was  an  accomplished  wom- 
an, and  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  un- 
usual business  sagacity,  determination  and 


executive  ability.  Soon  after  coming  to 
Springfield,  while  her  husband  was  travel- 
ing over  the  circuit,  then  comprising  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  present  congressional  district,  she 
had  a  log  cabin  built  without  his  knowledge, 
and  upon  his  return  welcomed  him  to  the 
first  home  of  their  own.  Deeply  sympa- 
thetic in  her  nature,  her  life  outside  her  fam- 
ily duties  was  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  good  works  and  the  amelioration  of  suf- 
fering. After  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek 
she  personally  cared  for  the  body  of  General 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  and  during  the  war  was  the 
recognized  leader  in  providing  for  the  neces- 
sities of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  treating 
Unionists  and  Confederates  with  equal  ten- 
derness. In  1865  she  formed  an  association 
of  ladies  and  established  a  home  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  and  at  a  later  day  she  devoted  to 
this  purpose  the  greater  part  of  a  congres- 
sional appropriation  of  $20,000  made  to  her 
in  consideration  of  her  services  in  this  re- 
spect and  her  care  for  the  body  of  General 
Lyon.  The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  first 
occupied  a  large  dwelling  in  Springfield,  and 
afterward  a  farm  house  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  city.  When  there  was  no  longer  neces- 
sity for  it  the  home  was  discontinued,  homes 
or  employment  having  been  found  for  all  its 
wards.  The  means  represented  were  ex- 
hausted in  the  maintenance  of  the  charity- 
During  the  service  of  her  husband  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congfress  Mrs.  Phelps  was  frequently 
in  Washington  City,  where  she  was  highly 
esteemed  in  the  best  circles.  She  enjoyed 
the  personal  friendship  of  President  Lincoln, 
who  held  her  in  warm  admiration  for  her 
social  qualities  and  intense  sympathy  for  the 
helpless  sufferers  from  the  war.  Her  death 
took  place  January  15,  1878.  JOHN  E. 
PHELPS,  son  of  John  S.  and  Mary  Whit- 
ney Phelps,  was  born  April  6,  1839,  in 
Springfield.  He  began  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  in  that  place,  and  pursued  the 
higher  branches  in  Beling's  College,  Vir- 
ginia, and  under  private  tutors  in  Washing- 
ton City  and  in  Springfield.  He  was  an 
ardent  Unionist  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
at  one  time  attended  a  meeting  of  secession- 
ists and  warned  them  of  the  consequences 
of  their  disloyalty.  He  proceeded  upon  his 
own  motion,  though  not  a  soldier,  to  the 
battlefield  of  Wilson's  Creek  and,  with  a  few 
men  who  followed  him,  took  eleven  Confed- 
erate prisoners.    He  was  commissioned  sec- 
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ond  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Regiment  Mis*- 
souri  Cavalry,  and  was  soon  assigned  to  duty 
as  aide-de-camp  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Carr,  at  Helena,  Arkansas.  He  afterward 
reorganized  the  Second  Regiment  Arkansas 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  colo- 
nel. With  his  command  he  performed  ardu- 
ous service  during  the  Price  raid,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy  upon  repeated  occasions, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knob  and  at 
Boonville.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  afterward  to  Little  Rock,  where 
he  resigned  September  28,  1865,  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier  general.  For  some 
time  afterward  he  was  a  mail  route  con- 
tractor. In  1867  he  was  appointed  receiver 
of  the  United  States  land  office,  at  Spring- 
field, and  was  removed  in  1868  by  President 
Grant  for  political  reasons.  He  then  devoted 
himself  largely  to  the  management  of  zinc 
and  lead  properties.  He  is  conspicuous  in 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  has 
served  as  commander  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri  and  as  delegate  to  the  National 
Encampment.  July  21,  1864,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Margaret  White,  of  Greene 
County,  an  accomplished  lady,  who  was  a 
director  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  In  1900  Colonel  Phelps  was  resid- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington. 

F.  Y.  Hedwy. 

Phelps,  William  H.,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Hinsdale,  New  York,  October  16,  1845, 
son  of  Cyrus  and  Charlotte  (Howe)  Phelps. 
The  great-grandfathers  of  Mr.  Phelps  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  his 
maternal  grandfather  a  volunteer  in  the  War 
of  1812.  The  childhood  days  of  William 
H.  Phelps  were  passed  upon  his  father's  farm, 
where  he  labored  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  and  attended  the  country  schools 
during  the  winter.  Having  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  public  school 
near  his  father's  farm,  he  entered  Olean 
Academy,  at  Olean,  New  York,  where  he 
took  the  scientific  and  classical  course.  Leav- 
ing the  academy  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Honorable  M.  B.  Champlain  at  Cuba,  New 
York,  where,  under  the  direction  of  that  able 
advocate,  who  was  twice  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  read  law.  Later, 
he  entered  the  Albany,  New  York,  law  school, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1866.    In 


the  spring  of  1867  he  removed  to  Carthage, 
Missouri,  where  he  commenced  actively  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued with  unabated  success  ever  since.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  trusted  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Raihroad 
Company,  and  has  transacted  for  that  cor- 
poration a  vast  amount  of  business.  His 
political  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  councils  of  which  he  has  long 
been  prominent.  In  1900  he  represented  in 
part  the  Democracy  of  Missouri  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  held  in  Kansas  City,  as  one 
of  the  four  delegates-at-large  from  this  State. 
He  has  never,  however,  sought  official  pre- 
ferment, and  the  only  public  office  he  has 
held  was  that  of  member  of  the  Missouri  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  in  1874.  During  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Legislature  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  house  judiciary  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee on  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  local  bills.  Colonel 
Phelps,  as  he  is  generally  called,  is  one  of  the 
men  nature  has  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  a  leader  of  men,  for  such  is  he.  Always 
dignified,  polite,  persuasive,  of  indomitable 
will,  high-minded  and  genial,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  lawyers  of  the  State.  Febru- 
ary 8,  1868,  Colonel  Phelps  was  married  to 
Miss  Lois  J.  Wilson,  of  Summit  County, 
Ohio.  They  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
homes  in  Missouri,  at  Carthage,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  Colonel  Phelps 
spends  the  time  he  has  to  spare  from  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession. 

Phelps  City.— A  town  of  200  inhabi- 
tants, in  Atchison  County,  on  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad. 
It  was  laid  out  by  P.  A.  Thompson,  W.  Phelps 
and  R.  Buckham  in  1868,  and  in  1874  was 
incorporated,  and  J.  C.  Hope,  L  N.  White,  E. 
C.  Smith  and  C.  H.  Rickard  were  elected  the 
first  board  of  trustees.  It  has  two  stores  and 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Catholic  Church. 

Phelps  County.— A  county  in  the 
southeast  central  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Maries  and  Gasconade,  east 
by  Crawford  and  Dent,  south  by  Dent  and 
Texas,  and  west  by  Pulaski  and  Maries  Coun- 
ties; area  421,000  acres.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  generally  uneven,  broken  and  rocky 
along  the  streams,  in  places  bluffs  precipit* 
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ously  rising  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300 
feet.  The  bottom  lands  in  the  valley  vary  in 
width  from  300  feet  to  a  mile,  generally  bor- 
dered by  high  ridges  marking  the  limits  of 
wide  tracts  of  undulating  table  lands.  Along 
the  bottoms  and  ridges  the  soil  is  highly  pro- 
ductive black  loam,  and  the  hillsides  and  up- 
lands, clayey  with  a  gravel  subsoil,  bear 
abundance  of  native  grasses  and  vines,  par- 
ticularly wild  grapes.  These  lands  are  the 
most  desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
apples,  peaches  and  plums,  producing  abun- 
dantly and  having  a  peculiarly  delicious 
flavor.  The  county  is  well  watered  and 
drained.  Lying  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Ozark  Range,  all  the  water  courses  have  a 
trend  toward  the  north.  The  principal  streams 
are  the  Gasconade  in  the  southwest  and 
northwest,  Big  and  Little  Piney  in  the  central 
and  the  Meramec  in  the  eastern  part.  Other 
streams  are  the  Beaver,  Bourbeuse,  Spring 
Creeks  and  numerous  other  brooks  and  rivu- 
lets. Many  springs  abound  throughout  the 
county,  some  of  them  furnishing  splendid 
water  power,  the  most  notable  one  being  the 
Meramec  Spring,  seven  miles  southeast  of  St. 
James,  where  its  power  for  some  time  was 
utilized  in  running  a  large  furnace.  The  tim- 
ber of  the  county  is  principally  oak,  with  some 
maple,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  sycamore  and  other 
less  valuable  woods.  There  are  no  extensive 
bodies  of  forest  land  in  the  county,  though 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  still  in  tim- 
ber. There  are  many  deposits  of  iron  and 
lead  ore.  For  some  years  the  iron  beds  have 
been  worked  successfully,  though  little  has 
been  done  toward  the  development  of  lead 
mines.  There  is  plenty  of  building  and  lime 
stone,  large  deposits  of  fire  clay  and  clay  for 
brick  and  pottery.  Extensive  deposits  of 
on)rx  exist  near  the  old  town  of  Jerome  on 
the  Gasconade.  The  most  profitable  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  stock-raising  and 
fruit-growing.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre 
of  the  various  crops  are :  Corn,  30  bushels ; 
wheat,  15  bushels;  oats  30  bushels  and  po- 
tatoes 150  bushels.  Included  among  the  ex- 
ports from  the  county  in  1898  were :  Cattle, 
3,738  head;  hogs,  17,500  head;  sheep,  4,496 
head;  horses  and  mules,  333  head;  wheat,  15,- 
825  bushels ;  com,  661  bushels ;  hay,  39  tons ; 
^ouT,  3,572  barrels;  lumber,  82,400  feet;  wal- 
nut logs,  6,000  feet ;  ties,  31,553 ;  iron  ore,  240 
tons;  fire  clay,  73  cars;  gfravel,  1,006  cars; 
sand,  115  cars;  wool,  35,773  pounds;  pota- 


toes, 400  bushels;  poultry,  448,447  pounds; 
eggs,  328,380  dozen;  butter,  6,451  pounds; 
game  and  fish,  33,886  pounds,  and  numerous 
shipments  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  vege- 
tables, hides,  furs,  feathers,  etc.  In  1899 
there  remained  in  the  county  11,640  acres  of 
government  land  open  to  settlement  under 
the  homestead  act.  There  are  also  several 
thousand  acres  of  railroad  land,  originally 
granted  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railway,  of 
which  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  suc- 
cessor. Some  of  these  lands  are  the  choicest 
in  the  county.  In  the  county  are  a  number  of 
interesting  caves,  one,  Friede's  Cave,  nine 
miles  northwest  of  RoUa,  being  the  most  ac- 
cessible. Its  mouth  is  thirty-five  feet  in 
height  and  sixty  feet  in  width.  It  has  been 
explored  to  a  distance  of  three  miles.  There 
are  numerous  large  chambers,  three  of  which 
are  called  respectively  Bat  Chamber,  Water- 
fall Chamber  and  Stalactite  Chamber.  The 
Bat  Chamber  when  first  discovered  contained 
hundreds  of  tons  of  bat  gfuano,  which  was 
used  by  farmers  as  a  fertilizer.  Also  in  this 
cave  are  found  vast  quantities  of  saltpeter, 
which  was  used  in  the  mani^facture  of  powder 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  other  caves  of 
the  county  are  not  known  to  be  as  large  as 
Friede's,  though  only  a  few  have  been  ex- 
plored to  any  great  extent.  All  the  caves 
contain  onyx,  much  of  which  has  been  quar- 
ried and  shipped  to  Eastern  markets,  where 
it  is  used  for  interior  decorations.  In  1823 
William  Coppedge,  a  powdermaker  from 
Kentucky,  settled  near  Newburg  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  powder,  getting 
his  saltpetre  from  the  caves  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  Coppedge  made  the  first  flour- 
bolting  machine  ever  used  in  Phelps  County. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  of  which 
there  is  authentic  record  was  made  in  1818 
by  James  Harrison  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Piney  on  the  Grasconade.  A  few  years 
later  settlement  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  Rolla.  About  1821  Mc- 
Cagor  Morris  took  up  his  residence  at  what 
was  called  Big  Island,  and  James  S.  Dillon,  S. 
M.  Nichols,  John  Welber,  Benjamin  Wishon, 
Martin  Miller  and  others  settled  at  the  latter 
place.  In  1826  Samuel  Massey,  of  Ohio, 
entered  about  1,500  acres  of  mineral  land  for 
himself  and  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  same  State, 
and  immediately  set  about  the  erection  of  the 
iron  furnaces  later  known  as  the  Meramec 
Iron  Works  at  the  Meramec  Springs,  which 
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they  opened  in  1829.  This  caused  an  influx 
of  settlers,  and  in  a  few  years  about  the  works 
there  was  a  settlement  of  nearly  forty  fami- 
lies. Farming  land  in  the  surrounding  country 
was  rapidly  taken  up,  principally  along  the 
streams  and  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Gas- 
conade, Little  Piney  and  the  Bourbeuse. 
Rude  grist  mills  were  built  and  a  few  "stills" 
were  run,  the  first  "still"  in  the  section  being 
on  the  Bourbeuse  and  run  by  a  inan  named 
Hawkins.  For  some  years  after  the  first  pio- 
neers arrived  there  were  numerous  bands  of 
Indians  in  the  county,  but  thejr  lived  on  the 
most  amicable  terms  with  the  whites,  who 
mingled  with  them  freely  and  took  part  in 
their  harvest  dances  and  sports.  Near 
Hawkins'  "still"  was  their  favorite  place  for 
festivities,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
they  imbibed  freely  of  the  kind  of  "fire  water" 
that  ran  from  the  "still."  Yet  such  precau- 
tions were  taken  that  when  the  participants 
in  the  gayeties  became  drunk  they  could  not 
secure  their  arms  and  were  prevented  by  sober 
members  of  the  tribe  from  committing  any 
cruelties.  About  1827  Hamilton  Lenox  set- 
tled on  Elk  Prairie.  He  was  the  owner  of  a 
number  of  slaves  and  was  prominent  in  the 
early  local  affairs  of  the  county. 

Phelps  County  was  organized  by  legislative 
act,  approved  November  13,  1857.  It  was 
formed  out  of  parts  of  Crawford,  Pulaski  and 
Maries  Counties  and  named  in  honor  of  John 
S.  Phelps,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress 
and  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri. The  first  county  court  was  comprised 
of  William  C.  York,  presiding  justice,  and 
John  Matlock  and  Hiram  Lane,  associate 
justices,  with  Lyle  Singleton,  clerk  and  Fran- 
cis Wishon,  sheriff.  The  court  held  its  first 
meetings  at  the  house  of  John  A.  Dillon,  six 
miles  east  of  Rolla.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  locate  the  permanent 
seat  of  justice  was  composed  of  George  M. 
Jamison,  of  Crawford,  Cyrus  CoUey,  of  Pu- 
laski, and  Gideon  R.  West,  of  Osage  County. 
They  were  instructed  to  locate  the  county 
seat  on  the  "southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  without  regard  to  the  geographical 
center  of  said  county."  The  first  meeting  of 
the  county  court  was  held  November  25, 
1857,  at  the  house  of  John  A.  Dillon.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  court  January  24,  1858,  the 
county  was  laid  off  in  municipal  townships. 
January  21  of  the  same  year  the  court  ap- 
proved the  report  of  the  commissioners  to 


locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice.  The 
records  of  the  county  court  show  that  Ed- 
mund W.  Bishop  had  donated  to  the  county 
fifty  acres  of  land,  now  part  of  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Rolla,  for  county  seat  purposes.  There 
was  lively  competition  over  the  location  of  the 
county  seat.  Thei  contractors  who  did  much 
of  the  grading  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road, Stevers,  Harding,  Lee  &  Co.,  had  se- 
cured several  hundred  acres  of  land,  now  the 
site  of  Rolla.  E.  W.  Bishop  was  a  member 
of  the  company,  and  through  him  the  other 
members  donated  fifty  acres  of  land  to  the 
county  upon  conditions  that  Rolla,  which  was 
then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  be  made  the 
county  seat.  A  protest  was  made  to  the 
courts  against  the  acceptance  of  the  land  by  a 
number  of  citizens  who  desired  that  the  seat 
of  justice  be  located  six  miles  east,  at  the 
temporary  seat,  the  house  of  John  A.  Dillon. 
The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  Rolla  be 
the  county  seat,  and  it  was  ordered  on  Febru- 
ary 8, 1858,  that  future  meetings  of  the  county 
and  circuit  courts  be  held  in  the  railroad  of- 
fice at  Rolla  until  a  courthouse  be  built.  F. 
M.  Lenox,  in  1858,  was  appointed  county 
clerk,  and  October  •  17,  1859,  he  was  in- 
structed to  build  a  temporary  courthouse  for 
use  until  a  courthouse  that  had  been  con- 
tracted for  be  ready  for  occupancy.  August 
5>  1859,  Bishop  was  made  superintendent  of 
public  buildings,  and  an  appropriation  of  $8,- 
000  was  made  for  the  building  of  a  court- 
house. The  building  was  not  completed  until 
1861  and  was  not  occupied  until  April,  1862. 
This  building  is  still  in  use.  April  24,  i860, 
the  county  court  appropriated  $3,000  for  the 
building  of  a  jail.  This  jail  is  still  in  use. 
The  first  circuit  court  met  at  the  dwelling 
house  of  John  A.  Dillon,  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Dillon,  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Rolla,  on  May  31,  1858.  Honorable  P.  H. 
Frazer  was  the  presiding  judge,  Lyle  Single- 
ton, clerk,  and  F.  M.  Wishon,  sheriff.  The 
first  case  before  the  court  was  for  divorce, 
entitled  William  Apply  vs.  Elizabeth  Apply. 
The  petition,  filed  December  17,  1857, 
alleged  desertion.  At  the  November  term, 
1858,  the  petitioner's  prayer  was  granted. 
The  members  of  the  first  grand  jury  were 
Henry  R.  Edger,  foreman;  S.  S.  Coppedge, 
J.  N.  Bradford,  John  D.  Bradford,  R.  A. 
Dodd,  James  H.  Wilson,  E.  C.  Curtis,  M.  C. 
Hale,  Andrew  Adams,  James  O'Neal,  Isom 
Matlock,     William    J.    Hawkins,    William 
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Southard,  James  McDaniel  and  G.  W.  Brown. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  court  Julian  Fra- 
zer,  S.  W.  Hopkins,  T.  T.  Taylor,  John  S. 
Thomas,  E.  Y.  Mitchell,  James  S.  Waddell, 
J.  H.  McBride,  Abraham  Johnson,  E.  T. 
Mingo,  L.  M.  Michael,  William  Mercee  and 
Milton  Parson  were  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar.  The  first  indictment  for  murder 
was  against  Reuben  Robbins,  at  the  Novem- 
ber term  of  court,  1858.  He  was  found  guilty 
in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  twelve  years.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  county  there  have  been  sev- 
eral murders  and  killings  in  self-defense.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  punishment  was  in- 
flicted by  sending  the  guilty  parties  to  the 
penitentiary.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
death  penalty  was  legally  exacted  was  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Missouri  vs.  George  Bo- 
hannon  for  the  murder  of  William  Light,  at  a 
dance  at  Crab  Orchard  Cave  on  August  15, 
1880.  Bohannon  was  hanged  Friday,  April 
21,  1882. 

The  first  church  in  Phelps  County  was 
erected  in  1836  near  where  the  town  of  New- 
burg  now  stands.  It  was  built  by  the  "Hard- 
Shell  Baptists,"  and  was  a  small  log  cabin. 
The  first  preacher  was  Rev.  Mr.  Snelson. 
The  Catholics  organized  a  church  at  RoUa 
at  an  early  date  and  were  the  first  to  have 
any  large  membership.  At  the  close  of  the 
century  Christianity  is  well  represented  in 
Phelps,  various  denominations  having 
churches  throughout  the  county.  The  first 
school  teacher  of  the  territory,  now  Phelps 
County,  is  said  to  have  been  James  Sullivan, 
a  Virginian,  who  taught  a  private  school  on 
Bear  Creek,  at  the  house  of  George  Sally.  A 
private  school  was  opened  at  an  early  date  at 
the  Meramec  Iron  Works,  and  late  in  the 
forties  a  school  called  Spring  Dale  Academy, 
was  started  on  Spring  Creek.  Not  until  after 
the  war  was  the  public  school  established. 
The  first  newspaper  started  in  the  county,  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  the  "Express'* 
of  Rolla,  which  was  printed  at  Vienna,  Maries 
County,  from  January  7,  i860,  to  July  30, 
i860,  when  it  was  moved  to  Rolla  by  its  pub- 
lisher, C.  P.  Walker.  It  was  succeeded  by 
the  "Phelps  County  New  Era,"  now  published 
as  the  "New  Era."  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Phelps  County  was  with  the  Con- 
federacy. In  April,  1861,  the  "Phelps  County 
Minute  Men"  were  organized.  "  Later  vigi- 
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lance  committees  were  started,  the  chief  work 
of  which  was  the  running  down  and  marking 
Union  sympathizers.  The  press  of  Rolla  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Southern  cause,  and 
Rolla  became  recognized  as  a  Confederate 
stronghold.  Matters  were  changed,  when 
on  June  14,  1861,  the  Confederate  flag  was 
pulled  down  by  a  small  detachment  of  Ger- 
man volunteers  under  Colonel  F.  Sigel  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  hoisted  in  its  place.  The 
Federals  topk  possession  of  the  town  peace- 
ably and  retained  it  throughout  the  war,  mak- 
ing it  the  headquarters  for  operations  in  the 
central  southern  part  of  Missouri.  Many 
residents  of  the  county  joined  the  Federal 
forces,  though  Phelps  County  supplied  but 
few  to  the  Confederate  side.  Rolla  was  an 
orderly  place  during  the  war  and  enjoyed  un- 
usual prosperity.  Phelps  County  is  divided 
into  ten  townships,  named  respectively  Ar- 
lington, Cold  Spring,  Dawson,  Dillon,  Lib- 
erty, Meramec,  Miller,  Rolla,  St.  James  and 
Spring  Creek.  The  principal  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  Rolla,  St.  James  and  Newburg.  The 
assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  in  1899 
was  $2,864476;  estimated  full  value  $5,150,- 
000.  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road has  thirty-two  miles  of  its  main  line 
passing  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  from  east  to  west.  The  number  of 
public  schools  in  the  county  in  1899  was 
seventy-eight;  teachers,  ninety-four,  pupils, 
5,090 ;  permanent  school  fund,  $7438.29.  The 
population  in  1900  was  14,194. 

Philadelphia. — ^An  incorporated  vil- 
lage in  Marion  County,  twelve  miles  west 
of  Palmyra,  which  is  its  shipping  and  bank- 
ing point.  It  was  laid  out  in  December,  1835, 
by  William  Muldrow.  It  has  two  churches, 
a  public  school  and  fourteen  business  houses, 
including  stores  and  shops.  Population  in 
1899  (estimated),  240.  In  1861  Philadelphia 
proved  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  county 
in  any  wise  equipped  for  the  Civil  War.  A 
company  of  about  thirty  men  was  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets.  Under  Captain  Rob- 
ert E.  Dunn  they  started  for  Boonville,  but 
when  they  reached  Paris,  Missouri,  June  17, 
1861,  the  Boonville  engagement  was  over. 
The  greater  part  of  the  company  returned 
home,  but  Captain  Dunn,  with  a  half  dozen 
of  his  men,  kept  on  to  Cowskin  Prairie,  and 
at  Wilson's  Creek  Punn  fought  as  a  private 
with  conspicuous  gallantry.    One  of  the  six- 
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pounders  made  by  Cleaver  &  Mitchell,  at 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  had  been  placed  in  a 
wagon  bed  and  hauled  to  Philadelphia,  wherq 
the  piece  was  mounted.  .  It  did  good  service 
in  General  Green's  command  and  on  the 
Missouri  River.  This  cannon,  with  its  com- 
panion nine-pounder,  rounded  up  the  steamer 
"Sunshine"  so  as  to  enable  Green's  brigade 
to  cross  to  the  investment  of  Lexington, 
Missouri.  Thomas  H.  Bacon. 

Philips,  John  Finis,  lawyer  and  ju- 
rist, was  born  December  31,  1834,  in  Boone 
County,  Missouri.  He  g^ew  up  as  a  country 
lad,  acquiring  a  sturdy  frame  and  industri- 
ous habits.  His  mother  believed  in  educa- 
tion, and  sent  her  children  to  the  best  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  When  this  son  be- 
came old  enough  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
University,  185 1-3,  after  which  he  went  to 
Centre  College,  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1855.  O^  ^is  return  home  he 
procured  the  principal  law  text-books  of  the 
4ay,  and  read  and  reread  them  in  the  soli- 
tude of  country  life.  The  next  year  he  en- 
tered the  law  oiBce  of  General  John  B. 
Clarke,  at  Fayette,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857.  He  now  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Georgetown,  and  married 
his  college  sweetheart,  Miss  Fleecie  Batter- 
ton,  of  Danville,  Kentucky.  They  have  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  thor- 
ough equipment  and  ingenuousness  soon  se- 
cured for  him  a  successful  practice,  while  his 
attractive  oratory  won  for  him  political  pre- 
ferment. Having  been  a  Bell  and  Everett 
presidential  elector,  he  was  chosen  as  a  Union 
delegate  from  his  senatorial  district  to  the 
State  convention  which  canvassed  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  secession  in  1861.  He 
was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  that 
dignified  body,  and  yet  his  speeches  were  so 
forceful  and  so  marked  by  thought  and  learn- 
ing that  he  drew  the  attention  of  Governor 
Gamble,  who  authorized  him  to  recruit  the 
Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was 
commissioned  colonel.  His  regiment  did 
effective  service  during  the  war,  especially 
during  the  Price  raid,  and  his  gallantry  won 
from  Governor  Willard  B.  Hall  a  nomina- 
tion as  brigadier  general.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  located  at  Sedalia,  and  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  Judge  Russell  Hicks 
and  George  G.  Vest,  Mr.  Hicks  retiring  in 


1869.  The  firm  of  Philips  &  Vest  was  the 
leading  law  firm  in  central  Missouri  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

Litigation  growing  out  of  changed  condi- 
tions developed  new  principles  of  law.  Vest 
had  rare  brilliance,  quick  perception,  and  exr 
celled  in  forensic  oratory.  But  Philips  was 
a  closer  student,  self-possessed,  alert,  aod 
trusted  by  court  and  jury.  Formidable  in 
preparation,  the  polished  rhetoric  and  grace- 
ful periods  of  his  unstudied  eloquence  made 
him  a  worthy  compeer  of  Vest..  Philips' 
argument  before  Judge  Dillon,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  in  the  Missouri  land 
cases,  is  a  masterpiece  of  legal  learning.  Hts 
conservative  temperament  and  strong  sense 
of  justice  made  him  an  advocate  for  pacifi- 
cation after  the  war.  In  1868  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  who  nominated  Seymour  and 
Blair.  At  the  same  time  the  Democratic 
party  nominated  him  for  Congress,  but 
through  the  practical  operation  of  the  reg- 
istration law  he  was  defeated.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  where  his  special 
legal  training  made  his  services  of  conspicu- 
ous value.  His  eulogy  of  M.  C.  Kerr  was  a 
finished  effort,  and  is  a  model  of  memorial 
oratory. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Tilden-Hayes 
committee  sent  to  South  Carolina  to  inves- 
tigate the  election.  His  report  was  concise 
and  strong,  and  his  speech  in  advocacy  of 
it  trenchant  and  forcible.  In  the  Electoral 
College  he  confronted  Hoar  with  a  speech 
containing  rare  invective  and  racy  denunci- 
ation. Everything  Judge  Philips  did  was 
marked  by  thoroughness  and  versatility,  even 
his  official  visit  to  West  Point.  After  his 
congressional  term  expired  he  located  at 
Kansas  City.  At  this  time  the  notorious 
Frank  James  was  under  indictment  for  vari- 
ous crimes.  Judge  Philips  was  asked  to 
defend  him  on  condition  of  his  surrender. 
James  had  no  money  to  pay  fees.  Although 
the  defense  of  James  would  subject  him  to 
odium,  the  honor  and  chivalry  of  his  pro- 
fession demanded  his  compliance.  With 
tact,  skill,  learning  and  judgment,  and  all  the 
courage  of  his  nature,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  cause,  and  his  address  to  the  jury  is  a 
masterpiece  of  argument,  eloquence  and 
force.  Though  averse  to  criminal  practice, 
the  disturbed  state  of  society  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  defense  of  many  persons  ac- 
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cused  of  crime.  Nearly  all  whom  he  de- 
fended were  acquitted. 

In  1883  he  became  one  of  the  supreme 
court  commissioners.  Two  years  later  he 
became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Kansas 
City  Court  of  Appeals,  which  judgeship  he 
held  until  he  was  elevated  to  the  United 
States  District  Court,  in  1888.  His  new  ca- 
reer has  been  characterized  by  his  great  ca- 
pacity for  work,  the  variety  of  his  informa- 
tion and  the  completeness  of  the  opinions 
rendered.  While  in  the  lower  courts,  he 
rendered  437  opinions.  In  the  Federal  Court 
he  has  had  to  grapple  with  grave  constitu- 
tional questions,  the  principles  underlying 
corporations,  mining,  real  estate,  patent  laws 
and  criminal  statutes.  His  quick  intelligence 
and  thorough  mental  training  make  his  de- 
cisions conclusive.  The  circuit  judge  has 
frequently  assigned  to  him  cases  in  other 
districts,  where  his  learning,  ability  and  im- 
partiality have  extended  his  fame.  As  an 
orator  he  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  He  is 
a  happy  after-dinner  speaker,  and  is  continu- 
ally sought  after  as  a  commencement  ora- 
tor. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian Convention  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1877,  and  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  visit- 
ing points  of  historical  interest  and  noted  gal- 
leries of  art. 

The  Missouri  State  University,  Centre 
College,  Kentucky,  and  Central  College,  Mis- 
souri, have  honored  themselves  in  conferring 
upon  Judge  Philips  the  title  of  doctor  of 
laws.  The  ermine  sits  gracefully  on  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
honors. 

Photographers'  Association  of 
Missouri* — ^This  association  was  organ- 
ized at  Macon,  on  the  i6th  and  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1894,  the  first  officers  being  W.  E.  Not- 
tingham, president ;  W.  L.  Nichols,  first  vice 
president;  B.  F.  Mathis,  second  vice  presi- 
■dent ;  Edwin  Thomas,  secretary,  and  M.  Pat- 
terson, treasurer.  The  objects  are  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  development  of  the  art 
of  photography,  and  fraternal  relations 
among  those  concerned  in  it,  and  to  inter- 
change experiences  and  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  calling.  In  the  year  1900  there 
were  about  100  menibers  found  in  all  the 
considerable  towns  and  cities  of  tlie  State. 
The  annual  convention  is  held  at  a  time  and 
place  named  by  the  association  itself. 


Physical  Features  of  Missouri.— 

Missouri  lies  wholly  within  and  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  great  interior  plain  of  the  United 
States  usually  designated  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. Although  the  whole  region  is  included 
under  the  same  general  name,  yet  its  features 
are  not  everywhere  the  same.  The  whole  re- 
gion is  fashioned  on  the  same  general  plan, 
but  different  localities  diflFer  widely  when 
compared  to  each  other  in  detail.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  features,  even  the  minor  ones, 
do  not  change  rapidly.  Although  within  the 
whole  re'gion  there  are  many  different  varie- 
ties of  land  surface,  including  the  undulating^ 
lake-dotted  plains  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  the  dark  forests  and  deep  val- 
leys of  southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
the  desert  plains  of  Colorado,  yet  the  region 
is  so  large  that  each  kind  of  feature  extends 
over  an  extensive  area.  Usually  not  a  great 
variety  of  secondary  general  features  is  found 
within  a  single  State.  Nor  do  the  State 
boundaries  correspond  to  the  physical  or 
natural  boundaries.  The  features  which  ob- 
tain in  Missouri  continue  without  change 
across  the  State  line  into  adjoining  portions 
of  the  neighboring  States.  A  description  of 
the  features  of  Missouri  therefore  would  ap- 
ply equally  as  well  to  portions  of  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  Illlinois,  with  a  slight 
change  in  orientation.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  however,  Missouri  has  within  her 
boundaries  a  greater  variety  of  natural  fea- 
tures than  any  of  the  adjoining  States  except- 
ing Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Her  features 
vary  not  only  in  the  minor  details,  but  also  in 
their  general  characters.  At  least  three  gen- 
eral kinds  of  land  surface  obtain,  based  on 
three  different  kinds  of  natural  architecture  as 
well  as  different  dates  of  building.  The  fin- 
ishing, so  to  speak,  the  natural  decoration, 
has  also  been  different  in  the  different  regions 
as  well  as  within  the  same  region,  so  that  we 
have  within  our  home  State  an  interesting 
complexity  of  detail. 

In  the  description  of  a  land  surface  it  is 
necessary    to    begin    with 
The  Upland  Plain,      the  widely  distributed  gen- 
eral    features    and    then 
from  these  pass  to  the  details.     In  studying 
the   architecture   of  a   great   building,   it   is 
best  first  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  building  before  the  minor  details 
are  considered.    The  finer  details  are  under- 
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stood  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  studied  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
land  surface.  We  must  get  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  general  plan  and  place  the  minor  features 
on  or  in  this  in  their  proper  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole.  To  get  an  idea  of 
the  plan  of  Missouri's  land  form,  we  must 
eliminate  the  minor  features  of  valley,  ra- 
vine and  hillside.  If  we  climb  to  a  high  point 
anywhere  within  the  State  we  notice  that  all 
the  neighboring  hill  tops  rise  to  about  the 
same  altitude.  If  we,  mentally,  fill  the  valleys 
up  to  the  level  of  these  hilltops  we  have 
around  us,  stretching  away  as  far  as  we  can 
see  and  much  farther,  a  broad,  nearly  even 
plain.  This  feature  is  the  fundamental  fea- 
ture in  Missouri's  topography  and  is  called 
the  Upland  Plain.  The  reproduction  of  this 
plain  by  mentally  filling  the  valleys  is  not  un* 
scientific.  It  is  merely  bringing  again  into 
mental  existence  what  once  had  an  actual  ex- 
istence. The  valleys  have  been  dug  out  by 
the  rivers  and  creeks  which  flow  in  them. 
There  must  have  been  a  time  therefore  when 
the  valleys  did  not  exist.  At  that  time  the 
surface  of  Missouri  was  a  broad  plain,  not 
necessarily  level,  but  nearly  even.  Upon 
this  as  the  general  plan,  the  details  have  been 
placed  by  nature's  artists.  The  plaih  no 
longer  exists  as  a  whole  but  only  in  rem- 
nants, and  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  these  that 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  it  in  its  entirety. 
The  destruction  of  this  plain  has  reached 
varying  stages  of  completion  in  different 
■  parts  of  the  State.  In  parts  of  northern  Mis- 
souri the  destruction  has  not  gone  very  far, 
so  that  here  it  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  topography.  It  is  that  feature  that  is 
noticed  by  every  traveler  who  crosses  the 
State.  The  towns  and  villages  are  situated 
on  it,  the  farms  cover  it,  railroads  and  wagon 
roads  cross  it  in  all  directions  in  nearly 
straight  lines,  in  fact  it  is  the  home  and  work- 
ing place  of  a  large  part  of  Missouri's  popula- 
tion. In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  it  is 
not  so  continuous.  It  lies  higher  and  con- 
sequently is  more  cut  up  by  valleys,  many  of 
them  very  deep,  but  few  of  them  broad.  The 
soil  on  the  upland  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
not  so  fertile,  though  it  is  not  uniformly  poor. 
The  varieties  of  soil  are  greater,  probably, 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
while  part  of  the  upland  has  a  very  poor  soil, 
other  parts  have  a  rich  soil,  thus  giving  a 
greater  diversity  of  cultural  feature.     In  the 


northern  part  of  the  State  the  minor  features 
of  the  topography  are  faint,  in  the  southern 
part  they  are  prominent.  In  the  northern 
part  they  are  not  noticeable.  In  the  south- 
cm  part  they  constitute  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  topogr^hy.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  the  population,  at  least  in 
many  parts  of  it,  is  confined  to  the  valleys, 
while  in  the  northern  part  it  is  spread  out 
over  the  upland.  It  is  convenient,  therefore, 
both  on  physical  as  well  as  cultural  grounds, 
to  divide  the  general  upland  of  Missouri  into 
two  parts  which  are  appropriately  named  the 
Ozarks  and  the  Prairies  for  the  southern  and 
northern  parts  respectively.  The  dividing 
line  between  these  two  divisions  follows  ap- 
proximately the  Missouri  River  from  its 
mouth  to  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  From 
here  the  line  turns  southward,  passing  a  few 
miles  east  of  Sedalia,  through  Windsor,  Os- 
ceola, Nevada  and  Carthage  and  into  the 
State  of  Kansas,  near  the  city  of  Galena.  All 
that  part  of  the  State  lying  south  and  east  of 
his  line  belongs  to  the  Ozarks,  and  all  north 
and  west  of  it  to  the  Prairies.  It  is  conveni- 
ent to  discuss  the  Prairies  first. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  seen 

that  in  the  prairies  are  in- 
Pralries.  eluded  the   northern  and 

part  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  State.    The  upland  here  is,  in  general, 
an  inclined  plane,  highest  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  State  and  lowest  along  the 
Mississippi    River.     Its  elevation  along  its 
eastern  border  is  between  600  and  700  feet. 
The  rise  westward  is  rather  uniform,  but 
not  rapid.    At  Shelbyville  it  is  about  750  feet, 
at  Macon  about  880,  at  Cameron  about  1,000, 
and  in  the  northwest  corner  of    the  State 
about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  elevation  of  the  southern  edge  of  the 
upland  at  the  Missouri-Kansas  line  is  about 
800  feet.    Northward  there  is  a  gradual  rise 
to  about  1,000  on  the  upland  of  Cass  County, 
and  1,200  in  the  northwest    corner  of    the 
State.  If,  therefore,  all  the  depressions  which 
interrupt  the  surface  of  this  upland  were  filled 
up  to  the  general  level  we  should  have  a 
very  even  plain,  sloping  gently  to  the  south- 
eastward.   Since  the  higher  parts  of  this  up- 
land all  reach  up  to  an  accordant  height  that 
corresponds  to  such  a  plane,  it  is  thought 
by  geographers  and  geologists  that  they  are 
remnants  of  such  a  surface  that  once  actu- 
ally existed  and  stretched  away  southeast- 
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ward  uninterruptedly,  that  since  that   time 
this  upland  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  the 
excavation  of  the  valleys  and  low  land  de- 
pressions which  now  cross  it,  and  which  to- 
gether produce  the  actual  existing  surface 
of  northern  Missouri.    An  interesting  feature 
of  this  restored  upland  is  that  it  was  not 
underlain,   or   "held   up,"   so   to   speak,   by 
any  one  bed  of  rock,  but  by  the  slightly  up- 
turned edges  of  many  beds.     It  is,  further, 
a  fact  well  known  to  geologists  that  the  ex- 
isting edges  of  these  beds  of  rock  are  not 
the  original  edges.    They  once  had  a  greater 
extent  and  have  been  worn  off — ^how  much, 
is  unknown.     We  had,  therefore,  an  even 
surface  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
ends  of  many  beds  of  rock  until  the  whole 
formed  a  plane,  or,  at  least,  a  plain.     The 
only  force,  or  forces,  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted,  capable  of  doing  such  a  colossal 
work,  are  the  forces  of  erosion,  and  these 
forces  produce  even  surfaces  only  at  tow  lev- 
els.  Although,  therefore,  the  rocks  of  north- 
em  Missouri  are  marine  deposits,  and  that 
part  of  the  State  at  one  time  was  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  yet  reasoning  from 
the  above  stated  facts  and  principles,  we  con- 
clude that  long  since  our  State  emerged  finally 
from  the  sea  and  became  dry  land,  it  lay 
from  300  to  500  feet  lower  than  it  now  lies  ; 
that  at  least  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
was  at  that  time  a  lowland  of  denudation 
lying  near  sea  level,  much  like  parts  of  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State  are  now. 
As  before  stated,  this  even  upland  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  time  in  its  original  con- 
dition.   It  is  no  longer  an  uninterrupted  plain, 
but  its  surface  is  broken  by  two  kinds  of 
features,  which  exist  in  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  in   different   parts   of   the   region. 
These    interrupting    features    are    lowlands 
and  valleys. 

These  are  broad,  shallow  depressions  run- 
ning across   the   country 
The  Lewtafl^s.       usually  from  southwest  to 
northeast.  They  are  wholly 
independent  of  the  drainage,  the  streams  usu- 
ally crossing  them  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Their  depth  is  so  slight  and  their  width  so 
great  that  they  are  often  not  noticeable  on 
the  ground,  and  are  to  be  recognized  only 
by  a   careful  comparison  of  elevations,   or 
else  by  the  study  of  topographic  maps.  Their 
width   is  usually  several  miles,  while  their 
depth  is  usually  less  than  300  feet.     Since 


these  belts  of  lowland  are  crossed  by  rivers 
and  creeks,  their  floors  are,  therefore,  more 
or  less  cut  up  by  valleys  into  undulating  or 
slightly  hilly  surfaces,  though  the  valleys  are 
not  so  deep  nor  the  hills  so  high  as  in  the 
neighboring  upland  belts.  An  interesting 
feature  of  these  lowlands  is  that  the  inclos- 
ing slopes  are  never  the  same  on  both  sides. 
This  feature  is  universal,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  these  lowlands^ 
On  one  side  of  the  lowland  the  rise  is  grad- 
ual and,  on  the  ground,  usually  unpercepti- 
ble.  On  the  other  side  it  is  steep,  often 
nearly  perpendicular,  with  abundant  outcrops 
of  rock.  In  the  prairie  region  of  Missouri 
the  western  side  of  these  lowlands  is  al- 
ways bounded  by  a  steep  slope,  while  the 
eastern  side  has  a  gradual  slope.  The  course 
across  country  taken  by  the  eastern  side  is 
uniform,  or  nearly  so,  while  that  of  the  west- 
ern side  is  very  irregular.  The  upland  ott 
this  side  of  the  lowland  may  advance  far 
eastward  into  the  lowland  belt,  making  it 
narrow,  or  it  may  recede  far  to  the  west,  mak- 
ing it  correspondingly  wide.  The  latter  is 
usually  the  case  where  a  large  stream  enters 
the  lowland,  while  the  upland  advances  into 
the  lowland  on  the  divides  between  the 
crosswise  streams.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
river  and  creek  valleys  have  very  little  effect 
on  the  course  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  low- 
lands. It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  all 
the  features  above  described  are  more  prom- 
inent at  the  southern  end  of  these  lowland 
belts  than  at  the  northern  end.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  entirely  disappear  before  the  north- 
ern end  is  reached.  They  did  exist,  however, 
at  one  time  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
were  fully  as  prominent  as  they  now  are  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  prairies,  but  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  they  have  been 
buried  under  the  deposits  of  the  glacial 
period.  The  inequalities  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  were  smoothed  over  by  these 
deposits,  producing  an  even  surface  where 
an  uneven  one  had  existed  before.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  lowland  belts  beneath  the 
cover  of  glacial  deposits  is  proved  by  the  rec- 
ords of  shafts,  wells  and  drill  holes  scattered 
over  the  whole  region.  One  of  the  best  de- 
fined of  these  lowland  belts  hits  been  named 
the  Nevada  lowland,  since  that  city  lies  in 
it.  It  enters  the  State  of  Missouri  in  Ver- 
non and  Bates  Counties,  and  trends  north- 
eastward.    In  it  lie  Appleton  City,  Clinton, 
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Calhoun  and  Knobnoster,  but  north  of  this 
it  is  not  well  enough  developed  to  constitute 
a  noticeable  feature.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  drill  holes,  shafts  and 
wells,  as  well  as  outcrops,  it  originally  ex- 
tended northeastward  through  Boone,  Aud- 
rain, Shelby,  Schuyler  and  Scotland  Coun- 
ties, but  it  is  now  buried.  In  southwestern 
Missouri  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
gradual  rise  to  the  upland  of  the  Ozark 
region,  and  on  the  west  by  a  rapid  rise  to  a 
higher  lying  plain.  The  amount  of  this  lat- 
ter rise  varies  from  loo  to  350  feet.  Usually 
it  is  not  perpendicular,  but  it  is  always  steeper 
than  the  eastern  side.  The  western  border 
is  extremely  ragged  and  discontinuous, 
while  the  eastern  one  is  more  nearly  straight. 
The  western  border  enters  the  State  in  Bates 
County,  not  far  from  where  the  Osage  River 
enters,  and  trends  eastward  at  first  nearly 
to  Appleton  City,  then  northeastward  to 
Windsor,  in  Henry  County,  with  recessions 
westward  up  all  the  creeks  and  rivers,  all  of 
which  flow  eastward.  A  short  distance  north 
of  Windsor  the  western  border  again  recedes 
westward  nearly  to  Warrensburg,  in  John- 
son County,  where  it  again  turns  northward, 
but  soon  becomes  too  faint  a  rise  to  be  no- 
ticeable, and,  as  before  stated,  it  is  wholly 
buried  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
evidence  seems  to  show,  however,  that  be- 
fore burial  it  was  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  as  much,  or,  possibly, 
even  more  prominent  than  its  southwestward 
end  IS  at  present.  Since  the  western  border  is 
not  straight  and  its  eastern  one  is  nearly  so, 
the  width  of  the  lowland  must  vary  corre- 
spondingly. It  is,  however,  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  width,  because  of  the  fact  that  its 
eastern  edge  is  not  a  sharp  line.  The  de- 
termination of  the  point  where  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  lowland  and  the  western  edge 
of  the  adjacent  eastwardly  lying  upland  meet 
is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  ave- 
rage width,  however,  may  be  given  as  five 
miles.  The  floor  of  this  lowland  belt  is 
not  flat,  like  the  floor  plain  of  the  Mississippi 
or  Missouri  Rivers.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
feature  like  these.  It  is  not  the  valley  of 
a  river,  and  never  has  been  such.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  erosion  of  a  number  of  streams, 
all  of  which  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but 
in  the  past,  have  courses  direct  across  it.  It 
has  been  worn  out  by  these  streams  because 
the   rocks   along   this   belt   are   softer   than 


those  of  the  adjacent  belts.     Its  floor  is  an 
undulating  surface.     The  valleys  of  all  the 
larger  streams  which  cross  it  are  wide  and 
have  flat    bottoms,  with    sloping    and   low 
bluflfs.     Locally,  some  of  these  valleys  are 
narrow  and  somewhat  deep,  but  this  is  not 
the  general  rule.     It  is  typically  developed 
along  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
way, between  the  State  line  and  Sedalia,  and 
also  along  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  be- 
tween Sedalia  and   Montserrat.     The    next 
belt  of  lowland,  lying  west  of  this  and  in- 
cluded  in   the  prairie   region   of  the  State, 
is  the  Holden  lowland.     It  is  of  exactly  the 
same  general  character  as  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, and    was    developed    by    the    same 
forces  acting  under  similar  conditions.    It 
differs  from  this,  however,  in  its  extent  and 
the  character  of  its  inclosing  upland  belts. 
In  the  case  of  the  Nevada  lowland,  the  east- 
wardly bordering  upland  rose  gradually,  but 
finally  to  a  considerable  height.    In  the  case 
of  the  Holden  lowland,  the  eastwardly  bor- 
dering upland  rises  very  gradually  and  to  a 
height  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  low* 
land  itself.     In  other  words  the  lowland  is 
very  nearly  as  high  above  sea  level  as  the 
adjoining  upland  on  the  east.     The  relation 
of  this  lowland  belt  to  the  eastwardly  border- 
ing upland  and  the  Nevada  lowland  is  much 
like  the  relation  of  two  steps  in  a  stairway, 
the  two  lowlands  corresponding  to  the  two 
steps  and  the  steep  slope  west  of  the  Nevada 
lowland  corresponding  to  the  rise  from  one 
to  the  other.    If  we  consider  the  outer  edge 
of  the  upper  step  slightly  raised  so  as  to  tilt 
inward,  the  raised  part  will  correspond  to  the 
upland    and    the    lower   inner   part    to   the 
Holden    lowland.    The    rise    west    of    the 
Holden    lowland    is,   however,    steeper    and 
higher  than  that  west  of  the  Nevada  lowland. 
Its    height    varies    from    200    to    300    feet,, 
though  usually  not  more  than  200  feet.    Its 
course  across  country  is  equally  as  irregular 
as  is  that  of  the  slope  west  of  the  Nevada 
lowland.     It  enters  the  State  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Bates  County  and  passes 
northeastward  by  Pleasant  Hill,  Chapel  HilU 
Lexington,  Richmond,  Braymer.  Chillicothe, 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  north  of  which  it  is 
buried    under    the    deposits    of    the    glacial 
period.     This  is  only  its  general  direction. 
In  detail  it  varies  considerably  frort  this  line, 
advancing  eastward  in  the  divides  and  re- 
ceding westward  up  the  valleys.    This  low- 
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land  also  is  not  a  flat  region,  but  an  undulat- 
ing one.    The  whole  belt  from  where  it  enters 
the  State  to  where  it  is  buried  under  the 
glacial  deposits  of  northern  Missouri  is  a  rich 
agricultural    region.     It    is    well    developed 
along  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  between 
Holden   and   Pleasant   Hill.     Also   between 
Concordia  and   Lexington.     It  is  also  well 
developed    in    the    vicinity    of    Treaton    in 
Grundy    County,    Chillicothe    in    Livingston 
County,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ray  and 
the  western  part  of  Carroll  Counties.    Before 
the  time  of  the  glacial  period  there  was  still 
another   lowland   belt   occupying  all   of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  but  it  was 
completely  filled  by  glacial  deposits. 
Between  these  lowland  belts  lie  belts  of 
upland     running    parallel 
Tie  Uflaadfl.         to  them  and  being  contin- 
uous   with    them.    Their 
positions,  since  they  lie  between  the  lowland 
belts,  are  known  from  the  description  of  the 
latter,  and  much  of    their  character  can  be 
inferred  from  what  has  already  been   said. 
A  very   little    more    is    necessary.     As    has 
already  been  said,  the  eastward  slope  of  these 
uplands  is  steep,  and  the  westward,  gentle. 
The  crest  line,  therefore,  does  not  run  along 
the  mid  line  of  the  belt,  but  lies  hear  the 
eastern  edge.     They  are  low,  broad  ridges, 
therefore,    with    unsymmetrical    crest    lines. 
The  steep  eastward  slope  is  usually  called  an 
escarpment,  while  the  long  gradual  westward 
slope  is  a  structural  plain. 
A    comprehensive    understanding    of    the 
shape   of  a   land   surface 
TiKOiarfcB.         can     be     best     obtained 
through    an    appreciative 
knowledge  of  its  evolution— of  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  when  it  first  became  a  land 
surface,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place 
to  bring  it  to  its  present  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  kinds  of  forces  which  have  effected 
the  transformation.     Land  surfaces  are  not 
fixed  forms,  which  were  made  and  have  since 
remained  stationary,  but  they  are  continually 
changing — are   continually   being   made   but 
never  finished.    The  making  is  produced  by 
two  kinds  of  forces,  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive.    The  former  are  the  forces  which  bring 
a  sea  bottom  above  the  water,  making  it  dry 
land,  or  forces  of  deposition  which  form  new 
land  surfaces  on  old  ones,  or  else  gradually 
build  a  sea  bottom  up  until  it  is  above  water. 
The  forms  of  land  produced  by  these  forces 


are  characterized  by  a  largeness  and  sim- 
plicity of  feature.  They  have  a  total  lack  of 
fine  details.  The  destructive  forces  are  those 
which  tear  down  a  land  surface.  They  pro- 
duce the  infinite  detail  of  valley,  hill,  gorge, 
crag  and  crevice,  and  all  the  features  which 
give  to  a  landscape  its  beauty  and  most  of 
its  interest.  The  amount  of  detail  produced 
by  these  forces  does  not,  however, '  increase 
indefinitely.  It  increases  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  after  that  gradually  decreases  until  it 
finally  vanishes  and  the  land  surface  is  once 
more  a  simple  one — ^may  be  much  mori 
simple  than  when  first  produced  by  the  con- 
structional forces.  The  final  result  of  the 
action  of  the  destructive  forces  is  a  plain 
lying  nearly  at  sea  level.  Every  land  surface, 
therefore,  in  its  devek)pment  goes  through  a 
series  of  forms  from  an  original  simple  con- 
dition, thereby  increasing  complexity  to  a 
maximum,  then  through  gradually  decreasing 
complexity  to  a  minimum.  The  forces  pro- 
ducing this  evolution  are  the  forces  of 
erosion.  The  features  of  any  landscape  ex- 
press, therefore,  the  stage  reached  by  these 
forces  in  their  work  of  destruction.  Every 
land  surface  can  be  more  easily  remembered 
and  more  comprehensively  grasped  if  its  exr 
isting  condition  be  considered  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  in 
relation  to  the  forces  which  have  produced 
its  evolution.  The  original  shape  was  the 
rough  block ;  the  existing  condition  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  great  sculptor  nature 
on  this  block.  In  considering  the  Ozark 
region,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  describe  first 
its  original  shape — ^that  is,  its  shape  before 
the  existing  valleys  and  lowlands  were  pro- 
duced. We  must  mentally  fill  up  the  valleys 
and  lowlands  to  the  level  of  the  hill  tops,  all 
of  which  are  surprisingly  even  in  altitude. 
When  viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  Ozark 
region  is  a  great  low  oval  dome  sloping  grad- 
ually downward  in  all  directions  from  its 
highest  point.  Since  it  is  oval  in  shape  rather 
than  round,  it  has  a  larger  and  shorter  axis, 
the  position  of  which  will  serve  to  locate  the 
center  of  the  dome.  The  longer  axis  lies  in 
the  direction  southwest  and  northeast,  run- 
ning from  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  northeastwardly  to  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Ste.  Genevieve  County.  Although 
the  region  is  an  oval  dome,  yet  it  is  not  a 
symmetrical  one  and  the  Kne  of  highest  ele- 
vation does  not  rise  uniformly  to  a  point  of 
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maximum  height  and  then  decline  in  like 
manner.  The  rise  from  the  Mississippi  west- 
ward is  quite  rapid  to  the  central  part  of 
Iron  County.  From  there  to  Wright  County 
there  is  very  little  arching.  In  fact  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  faint  sag,  though 
it  is  probably  better  to  consider  that  the  line 
of  greatest  elevation  lay  nearly  level  from 
Iron  County  to  Wright  County.  From 
Wright  County  southwestward  the  descent 
was  more  gradual  than  from  Iron  County 
northeastward.  The  slopes  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  were  more  rapid  northward  than 
southward.  Not  all  of  this  region  lies  within 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  southwestern  end 
reaches  into  southeastern  Kansas  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  southern  side  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
The  eastern  side  extends  only  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
northern  and  northwestern  boundary  is  the 
same  as  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary 
of  the  prairie  region,  and  has  already  been 
described.  Like  the  upland  of  the  prairie 
region,  this  Ozark  upland  is  no  longer  con- 
tinuous. It  is  interrupted  by  broad  lowlands 
and  by  valleys  cut  in  it,  and  also,  unlike  the 
prairies,  it  is  interrupted  by  a  few  hills  which 
rise  above  its  level. 
These,  like  those  of  the  prairies,  are  not  flat 

regions,  but  are  undulat- 
Tbt  Uwlaate.        ing  or  hilly  regions  which 

lie  lower  than  the  neigh- 
boring regions.  In  the  Ozarks,  in  fact,  the 
lowlands  are  much  more  hilly  than  in  the 
prairies.  In  many  cases  they  are  what  might 
be  called  very  hilly  districts.  The  river  and 
creek  valleys  are  cut  deeply  in  them  and  they 
can  be  recognized  only  when  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  their  neighboring  regions.  Un- 
like the  prairie  lowlands,  those  in  the  Ozarks 
do  not  have  so  straight  a  course,  and  in  gen- 
eral they  are  not  so  long.  Their  courses 
curve  to  correspond  to  the  curving  of  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  Ozark  region.  These 
lowlands  and  their  adjacent  uplands  are  so 
arranged  that  one,  in  going  upward  toward 
the  central  part  of  the  region*  from  its  bound- 
ary, passes  over  a  series  of  teng,  gradual 
rises  and  sudden  descents.  From  the  outer 
boundary  one  rises  gradually  but  continu- 
ously to  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  highland 
belt.  Then  there  is  a  short  steep  descent 
to  the  outer  lowland  belt.  He  then  passes 
over  the  floor  of  that  belt  a  greater  or  less 


distance,  and  then  begins  the  slow  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  next  highland  belt.  Here  again 
the  descent  is  rapid  to  the  second  lowland 
belt,  and  so  on.     Since  these  belts — neither 
highland  nor  lowland — ^are    not    continuous 
around  the  whole  Ozark  dome,  one  does  not 
pass  over  the  same  belts  in  rising  from  every 
point,  but  the  arrangement  is  exactly  the 
same  everywhere.    The  widths  and  heights 
and  minor  features  of  detail  vary  more  or 
less,  but  the  arrangement  does  not  vary.    If 
these  belts  ran  around  the  dome  with  perfect 
regularity  we  should  find  at  the  top  of  the 
dome  either  an  upland  of  greater  or  less  area 
completely  surrounded  by  a  lowland,  or  a 
lowland  surrounded  by  an  upland.    In  other 
words,  the    central    feature  would  not  be  a 
belt,  but  would  be  an  area  and  would  be 
located  at  the  center  of  the  dome.     In  the 
Ozark  region  the  central  feature  is  an  area, 
but  it  is  not  located  in  the  center  of  the 
region.    It  is  a  lowland  area  and  is  located 
much  nearer  to  the  eastern  end  than  to  the 
western  end.     The  reason  for  this  is  easily 
explained  on  geological  grounds,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  it  here.     This  low- 
land occupies  the  western  part  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, the  eastern  part  of  St.  Francois  and 
the  northern  part  of  Madison  Counties.    Its  • 
surface  is  an  undulating  one,  and  around  its 
outer  border  it  is  all  under  cultivation.   The 
central  part  is  a  little  higher  than  the  border 
and  it  is  also  much  poorer  land,  so  that  very 
little  of  it  is  in  cultivation.    The  city  of  Bonne 
Terre  lies  on  the  western  edge,  and  Farm- 
ington,    the    county    seat    of-  St.    Francois 
County,  lies  near  its  western  edge.    The  vil- 
lage of  Libertyville  lies  near  its  southeastern 
edge,  and  Fredericktown,  in  Madison  County, 
lies  in  its  extreme  southern  end.    It  is  called 
the    Farmington    lowland.    That  part   of  it 
lying  south  of  Libertyville  is  a  long  narrow 
belt-like  extension  and  not  a  part  of  the  main 
circular   lowland.      There   are   three    other 
small  areas  in  this  part  of  the  State  that  may 
be  considered  as  outlines  of  the  Farmington 
lowland.      They  are  the   Bellevue  valley  in 
Iron  County;  the  Caledonia  valley  and  the 
Belgrade  valley,  both  in  Washington  County. 
The  lowlands   are    highly  cultivated,    whSc 
the  bordering  highlands  are  forest  covered. 
These  regions  are  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank    of    Missouri's    beautiful    landscapes. 
They  have  interesting  historical  associations 
also,  since  they  are  the  seats  of  the  early 
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agricultural  settlement  of  Missouri.  In 
many  places  important  mines  were  opened 
in  these  lowlands  by  the  French  settlers 
nearly  200  years  ago.  Among  these  is  Mine 
La  Motte  and  the  mines  north  of  Farming- 
ton.  The  next  lowland,  going  outward,  is 
also  of  limited  extent.  It  has  somewhat  more 
of  a  belt-like  character  than  the  Farmington 
lowlands,  yet  its  longitudinal  extent  is  not 
great.  It  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Jeflferson  County,  runs  thence  in  a  curve 
through  western  Washington  and  into  the 
northern  part  of  Reynolds  County,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  noticeable.  It  is  called  the 
Richwoods  lowland,  since  it  is  best  developed 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  village.  It  is  im- 
perfectly developed  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Potosi,  Mineral  Point  and  Cadet.  When  well 
developed  it  is  a  slightly  rolling  plain  with 
a  fertile  soil,  and  for  the  most  part  well  culti- 
vated. It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  "tiff,'*  or 
baryte,  mining-  in  Missouri.  The  rise  from 
the  general  level  of  the  lowland  to  the  top 
of  the  upland  on  its  outer  edge  varies  from 
200  to  400  feet,  and  is  usually  quite  steep. 
If  we  climb  this  steep  slope  westward  we  rise 
to  a  high  plateau  that  stretches  away  at  a, 
nearly  uniform  height  through  Crawford, 
Dent,  Texas,  and  well  into  Wright  County. 
From  central  Texas  County  it  descends 
slightly.  Southwardly  it  extends  into  north- 
cm  Arkansas,  and  northwardly  to  a  line  run- 
ning on  an  average  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway. 
Eastwardly  it  extends  around  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Farmington  lowland  as  a  narrow  belt, 
and  southeastwardly  it  extends  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  best  to  consider  this  whole  region  as  a 
lowland,  since  it  is  so  in  comparison  with 
its  rim.  It  lies  over  the  whole  inner  part  of 
the  Ozark  region,  yet  it  is  nowhere  so  high  as 
parts  of  the  highland  forming  its  rim.  Its 
center  is  higher  than  its  edges,  so  that  the 
former  is  higher  than  many  parts  of  its  rim* 
ming  highland,  yet  its  outer  edge  is  every- 
where lower  than  this  rim.  The  rim 
surrounding  this  area  or  belt  carries  the 
highest  points  on  the  upland  of  the  Ozark 
region.  A  few  of  the  granite  and  porphyry 
peaks  of  southeastern  Missouri  are  a  little 
higher,  but  these  peaks  are  not  a  part  of  the 
uplands  of  the  Ozarks  as  here  described. 
They  are  interruptions  of  this  upland — ^inter- 
ruptions rising  above  it,  while  the  lowlands 


and  valleys  are  interruptions  in  it.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  this  area,  that  part  lying  in  Dent, 
most  of  Texas  and  part  of  Wright  Counties, 
is  a  high  plateau  having  an  undulating  sur« 
face  with  shallow,  rather  wide  valleys  along 
the  small  streams,  but  deep,  narrow  valleys 
along  the  larger  ones.  Around  its  rim  it  is 
much  more  cut  by  valleys  and  is,  therefore, 
much  rougher.  The  rise  from  this  plateau 
toward  the  north,  west  and  east  is  every- 
where steep,  and  often  several  hundred  feet 
in  height.  At  Cedar  Gap,  in  Wright  County^ 
where  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Mem- 
phis Railway  makes  its  descent  to  this 
plateau,  or  rises  from  it,  the  rise  is  about 
250  feet.  Between  Frank's  switch  and  Dixon, 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway  rises 
from  this  plateau,  and  here  the  rise  is  also 
about  200  feet;  southwest  of  Dixon  it  is 
more.  In  Jefferson  County,  northwest  of 
Hillsboro,  the  rise  is  about  400  feet.  In  Ste«, 
Genevieve  it  is  less,  and  southward  the  rim 
soon  fades  out  and  the  county  eastward  to  th^ 
Mississippi  River  constitutes  a  part  of  this 
plateau.  If  one  climbs  the  steep  walls  sur- 
rounding this  plateau  he  comes,  at  the  top, 
onto  another  even,  plateau-Uke  region  which 
varies  in  character  and  extent  in  diflferent 
places.  Westward  it  gradually  descends  at 
a  remarkably  uniform  rate  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Nevada  lowland.  In  fact  it 
imperceptibly  passes  into  this  lowland  in 
Jasper,  Barton,  Dade  and  Vernon  Counties* 
Northwardly  the  upper  plateau  slopes  gradu- 
ally and  without  further  interruption  to  the 
general  level  of  the  plain  of  northern  Mis- 
souri. Eastwardly,  however,  especially  in 
Ste.  Genevieve  County,  it  descends  to  an- 
other lowland  belt,  beyond  which  there  is 
another  steep,  though  rather  low,  rise  to  an- 
other outwardly  sloping  plain  which  gradu- 
ally descends  to  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
latter  lowland  belt  occurs  only  in  •  Ste, 
Genevieve  County,  with  possibly  a  faint  de- 
velopment in  Jefferson  and  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ties. 

The  great  central  plateau  of  the  Ozarks 
described  above  is  called  the  Salem  plateau. 
The  broad  westwardly  sloping  plain  whose 
eastern  edge  lies  higher  than  the  Salem 
plateau,  and  whose  western  edge  descends  to 
the  Nevada  lowland,  is  called  the  Springfield 
structural  plain.  The  cities  of  Springfield, 
Aurora,  Carthage,  Joplin  and  Webb  City  all 
lie  on  it.      It  is  the  home  of   thousands  of 
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Missouri's  population.  Its  mines  are  the 
richest  zmc  mines  in  the  worid,  and  its  soil 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  soils 
of  the  State.  The  steep  slope  forming  the 
rim  of  the  Farmington  lowland  is  calkd  the 
Avon  Escarpment ;  that  forming  the  rim  of 
the  Richwoods  lowland  is  called  the  Fourche 
a  Renault  Escarpment;  that  forming  the 
•western  limits  of  the  Salem  plateau,  the 
Buriington  Escarpment ;  the  northern  rim  of 
the  same  plateau,  the  Dixon  Escarpment ;  and 
the  northeastern  rim  the  Crystal  Escarpment. 
The  eastern  rim  of  the  next,  as  yet  unnamed, 
lowland  has  no  special  name.* 

We  have  already  outlined  the  general 
shape  of  the  upland,  that 
Tfct  VaHeys.  is,  the  shape  the  country 
would  have  if  all  the  val- 
leys and  long,  more  or  less  distinct,  lowland 
depressions  were  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  upland,  and  we  have 
also  located  and  described  the  principal  low- 
land belts  and  areas.  The  upland  is  inter- 
rupted not  only  by  these  lowland  belts,  but 
also  by  the  river  and  creek  valleys.  Of  these 
there  are  in  Missouri  a  great  variety,  not 
only  in  respect  to  size,  but  also  in  respect 
to  character  as  well.  Those  in  the  two  main 
physical  divisions  of  the  State  differ  greatly 
in  character.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to 
discuss  them  separately. 

The  valleys  in  the  prairie  region  are,  in 
general,  broad,  with  flat  bottoms,  low  and 
^usually  gently  sloping  bluffs.  Through  these 
broad)  flat  bottomed  valleys  the  rivers  and 
creeks  flow  in  winding,  often  symmetrically, 
meandering  courses.  The  valleys  themselves 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  meander  in  short  curves. 
They  are  not  straight,  but  their  change  in 
direction  is  a  gradual  one  usually.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
valleys  of  most  of  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  north  of  the  Missouri  River  is  their 
almost  geometrical  parallelism.  Those 
streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Pike,  Marion,  Lewis  and  Qark  Counties 
all  flow  southeastwardly  in  courses  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  streams  all  approach  each 
other  in  size  and  all  have  extremely  short 
lateral  tributaries.  The  drainage  area  of  each 
stream  is  a  long  narrow  belt.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  streams  in  the  region  from  the 
Missouri-Mississippi  divide  westward  to  the 
meridian  of  Ghillicothe.  Here,  however,  the 
streams  flow  almost  due  southwardly.     The 


whole  drainage  basin  of  the  Chariton  and  the 
eastern  half  of  that  of  the  Grand  River  is 
occupied  by  a  great  mmiber  of  small  par* 
allel  streams.  The  western  side  of  the  Grand 
River  basin  is  not  so  characterized,  but  from 
the  meridian  of  St.  Joseph  westward  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  the  parallel 
arrangement  again  obtains. 

The  main  valley  of  northern  Missouri  is 

that  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Tbt  MiMoari  VaHcy.    From     the     northwestern 

corner    of    the    State   to 
Forest  City,  in  Holt  County,  its  flood  plain 
is  a  broad  flat  plain  from  six  to  ten  miles 
wide.    On  the  Missouri  side  it  is  bounded  by 
picturesque  clay  bluffs,  from  200  to  250  feet 
high.     They  are  worn  by  erosions  into  the 
most  fantastic  of  forms.     Outcrops  of  rock 
occur  at  only  one  or  two  places,  and  these 
are  low  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
From  Forest  City  to  Camden,  in  Ray  County, 
the  valley  is  much  narrower,  averaging  about 
three  and  a  half  miles.    The  bluffs  also  are 
higher,  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  are  every- 
where ragged  and  rocky.     North  of  Forest 
City  the  bluffs  are  almost  totally  bare ;  below, 
however,  they  are  more  or  less  forest  cov- 
ered.    From  Camden  to  Glasgow  the  flood 
plain  is  again  wide,  with,  in  many  places,  low 
sloping  bluffs.    The  latter  are  forest  covered, 
where  not  cultivated,  and  are  made  up  of 
horizontal   layers   of  limestones   and   shales 
with  a  thin  ooating  of  clay  at  the  top.    They 
present,  therefore,  a  very  different  appear-* 
ance  from  the  bluffs  above  Forest  City.  They 
are  not  so  high  nor  steep  nor  rocky  as  those 
below  Forest  City.     From  Glasgow  to  St. 
Charles  the  valley  is  again  narrow.    Its  aver- 
age width  is  about  three  miles.     The  bluffs 
are     made     up     almost     wholly  <  ot    hori* 
zontal       beds       of       limestone,       and      in 
most    places     they     are     very     steep,    with 
abundant  outcrops  of  rock.    In  many  places 
they    are    perpendicular.     The    picturesque 
bluffs  of  Jefferson  City  belong  in  this  division. 
At  St.   Charles  we  reach  really  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.    At  least  we  come  to  where 
the  Missouri  and   Mississippi  valleys  unite. 
The  Missouri  valley  bottom  is  everywhere 
extremely  flat,  but  on  account  of  its  sandy 
soil  it  does  not  lack  drainage.     It  is  quite 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Mississippi.    The  latter  h  built  up 
chiefly  of  clay,  or  of  very  fine  sand,  so  that 
water  does  not  soak  throitgh  it  readily.  Dur- 
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ing  extremely  wet  weather  large  areas  of  the 
bottoms  become  covered  with  water.  The 
plain  is  too  flat  for  it  to  run  off  rapidly,  and 
the  soil  too  close  for  it  to  soak  through,  so  it 
stands  on  the  ground  for  a  long  time.  This 
has  given  to  the  vegetation  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  a  character  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  Missouri.  The  timber  growing  in 
the  Missouri  bottoms  are  cottonwoods,  wil- 
lows, elm,  walnut  and  such  trees  as  thrive  in 
well  drained  soils,  while  that  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  is  made  up  in  many  places  chiefly 
of  willow  and  oak,  while  there  are  large  areas 
entirely  too  wet  tor  trees  of  any  kind  and 
which  are  covered  by  a  coarse  marsh  grass. 
Most  of  the  Missouri  flood  plain  is  under 
cultivation,  and  produces  large  crops  of  oats 
and  wheat.  It  was  brought  under  cultivation 
with  very  little  expenditure  for  artificial 
drainage.  In  the  upper  Mississippi  bottoms 
there  are  yet  considerable  areas  of  unculti- 
vated land  and  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  has  been  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  for  levees  and  drainage 
canals.  The  Missouri  flood  plain  forms  an 
important  geographical  unit,  and  is  now,  and 
win  always  remain,  an  important  contributor 
to  the  agricultural  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  State.  Missouri  possesses  a  larger  area 
of  this  bottom  land  under  favorable  condi- 
tions for  cultivation  than  any  other  State. 
South  Dakota  probably  has  a  larger  area, 
but  its  climatic  conditions  do  not  allow  it  to 
avail  Itself  of  the  wealth  contained  therein. 
The  character  of  the  soil  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  has  al- 
Tbe  Mittittippi  ready  been  described. 
Valley.  That  of  the  lower  (below 

the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri) is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Missouri,  so  it  is  not  necessary  further  to 
discuss  that  feature.  Where  the  valley  enters 
the  State  froin  Iowa  it  is  six  or  seven  miles 
wide,  aild  the  whole  of  the  bottom  lies  within 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  river  flows  along 
the  foot  of  the  Illinois  bluff.  This  continues 
the  same  to  Quincy,  and  the  bottoms  retain 
about  the  same  width.  Between  Quincy  and 
Habnibal  the  river  crosses  the  valley,  so  that 
at  Hannibal  none  of  the  river  bottom  is  in 
Missouri.  From  Hannibal  to  a  few  miles  above 
Qarksville  the  bottom  is  nearly  all  in  Jlli- 
nois,  only  a  narrow  strip  lying  on  the  Mis- 
souri side  of  the  river.  From  Qarksville  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  however,  the  bot* 


torn  is  about  all  on  the  Missouri  side.  Be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
Commerce,  in  Scott  County,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  fertile  Mississippi  bottom 
lands  lie  in  Illinois.  Between  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  Wittenberg  there  is  a  strip  varying  con- 
siderably in  width.  Just  below  St.  Mary's 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  is  in  Missouri.  Be- 
low Commerce  there  is  an  extensive  area  of 
bottom  land  in  Missouri.  The  boundary  line 
between  bottom  land  and  upland  is  here  so 
faint  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  whole  counties  in  this 
corner  of  the  State  lie  in  the  Mississippi 
River  bottom.  This  part  of  the  State  will  be 
further  discussed  under  the  head  of  "Aban- 
doned Valleys." 

The  valleys  of  the  smaller  rivers  of  north- 
.ern  Missouri  resemble  that  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  natural  drainage.  On  this 
account  they  remained  almost  wholly  uncul- 
tivated until  a  few  years  ago.  Their  only 
value  was  for  pasturage.  They  are  known  as 
"gumbo"  lands  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
however,  much  of  these  bottom  lands  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  stri|* 
of  such  land  along  each  stream  is  usually 
wide  compared  with  the  size  of  the  stream^ 
and  in  most  cases  the  width  is  uniform  or 
increases  and  decreases  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  size  of  the  stream.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Chariton  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  also  of  the  streams  of  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  State. 
In  the  caise  of  Grand  River  there  is  a  striking 
variation.  In  Gentry  and  the  northern  part 
of  Daviess  County  the  valley  is  several  miles 
wide,  attd  the  bluffs  are  low  and  sloping.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Gallatin,  however,  the  valley 
is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width  and  the  bluffs 
are  steep,  though  not  very  high.  A  short 
distance  below  Gallatin,  however,  it  widens 
out  again  to  several  miles  and  continues  so 
to  the  Missouri. 

'    The  feature  which  characterizes  the  val- 
leys  of  the   Ozarks,   and 

TiM  VaHeyf  •!  the     which  is  almost  totally  ab- 

Oisfk*.  sent    from    those    of    the 

prairies,   is  their  winding 

courses.    This  feature  is  very  noticeable  on 

any  good  map  and  much  more  so  on  the 

ground.    The  degree  of  winding,  or  "mean* 
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dering,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  varies  widely 
in  different  streams,  yet  it  exists  in  all  of  the 
streams  of  moderate  size.  This  gives  a 
peculiar  picturesqueness  and  variety  of  scen- 
ery to  these  valleys  which  are  wholly  absent 
from  those  of  the  prairies.  In  many  cases  the 
meandering  is  so  extreme  that  the  length  of 
the  river  is  increased  three  to  five  times  the 
len^h  of  the  direct  course  from  head  to 
n>outh.  On  the  map  the  courses  are  much 
like  that  of  the  Mississippi  between  Cairo  and 
New  Orleans,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
streams  are  in  quite  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment. In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
the  channel  of  the  river  which  winds  through 
a  wide,  flat,  but  nearly  straight,  bottom.  In 
the  case  of  the  Ozark  rivers,  the  valleys 
wind  through  a  high  plateau.  The  plateau  is 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  these  deep,  nar- 
row, winding  valleys.  The  valley  bluffs  have 
characteristic  shapes.  On  the  outside  or  con- 
vex  side  of  the  stream  the  bluffs  are  always 
very  steep,  usually  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
the  horizontal  beds  of  limestone  of  which  the 
plateau  is  built  are  abundantly  exposed.  On 
the  inside  or  concave  side  of  the  river, 
directly  opposite  the  steep  high  bluff  is  a 
long  gradual  rise.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
combination  of  gentle  slope  and  precipitous 
cliff  which  lends  to  these  valleys  a  peculiar 
attractiveness.  This  is  heightened  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  long  gradual  slopes  are 
usually  covered  with  well  cultivated  farms, 
giving  the  contrast  of  cultural  and  natural 
features  brought  into  close  relation.  The 
Osage  valley  is  the  largest  in  the  Ozarks.  It 
belongs  partly  to  the  prairies  and  partly  to 
the  Ozarks.  From  its  head  to  Taberville,  in 
St.  Clair  County,  it  is  a  characteristic 
prairie  valley.  It  is  from  three  to  five  miles 
wide  and  has  sloping  bluffs.  Immediately 
below  Taberville  it  assumes  the  character  of 
a  typical  Ozark  valley.  It  becomes  much 
narrower,  averaging  much  less  than  a  mile 
in  width,  and  assumes  a  meandering  course. 
On  the  map  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
difference  between  its  course  above  and  be- 
low Taberville,  yet  the  difference  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  between  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ozark  Rivers.  Above  Taber- 
ville the  channel  winds  through  a  flat,  nearly 
straight,  bottom  belt ;  below,  the  valley  itself 
winds  and  the  river  channel  winds  with  it. 
In  this  part  of  the  river  the  channel  as  such, 
does  not  meander  through  the  bottom,  be- 


cause the  latter  is  tiot  wide  enough  to  permit 
it.  The  depth  of  the  valleys  through  the 
Ozarks  is  about  300  feet,  sometimes  less,  but 
rarely  more.  It  is  not  one  of  the  deepest  of 
the  Ozark  alleys.  . 

The  Gasconade  River  belongs  solely  to  the 
Ozarks.  Its  source  is  well  toward  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  State,  and  its  course  is  a  long 
one.  By  means  of  its  many  branches  it  drains 
the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  the  Salem 
plain  and  a  large  part  of  the  northern  slope. 
The  valleys  of  the  small  upper  branches  are 
rather  wide  and  shallow  troughs  whose  sides 
slope  gradually  up  the  upland  level.  They 
differ  from  the  prairie  valleys  in  the  shape  of 
their  floors,  which  are  never  flat  and  sandy  or 
marshy  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  As 
they  unite  and  form  larger  streams  the  val- 
leys become  gradually  deeper,  and  also 
begin  their  meandering  course.  On  the  Big 
Piney  the  meandering  begins  in  the  northern 
part  of  Texas  County,  and  on  the  western 
branch  it  begins  in  Wright  County.  The 
valley  reaches  its  greatest  depth  in  Pulaski 
County.  This  is  also  the  region  of  its  most 
excessively  meandering  course.  The  depth 
here  is  about  500  feet.  Northwardly  it  grad- 
ually decreases  to  about  250  feet  at  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  nowhere  wide.  Its  average 
width  throughout  its  whole  course  is  less 
than  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  Meramec, 
Bourbeuse  and  Big  Rivers,  draining  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Ozarks,  are  almost 
exactly  like  the  Gasconade  in  all  their  fea- 
tures. Their  small  upper  tributaries  have 
shallow,  open  and  straight  valleys,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  main  streams  are  deep,  nar- 
row, steep-sided  and  crooked.  The  main 
difference  lies  in  the  depth — the  Gasconade 
being  the  deeper.  The  streams  flowing  into 
the  Osage  from  the  south  are  also  of  the 
same  type  and  need  no  further  description. 

The  valleys  of  the  streams  draining  the 
southern  side  of  the  Ozarks  are  usually  much 
deeper  in  their  upper  parts  than  those  on 
the  north.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  those  valleys  lying  between  the  Big 
North  Fork  of  White  River  and  Current 
River.  In  this  region,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railway,  the  valleys  are  much  like  those  of 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Gasconade.  The 
valley  of  White  River  is  one  of  the  deepest 
and  narrowest  in  the  State.  Where  it  crosses 
the  line  from  Arkansas  it  is  more  than  600 
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feet  deep,  and  where  it  recrosses  into  Arkan- 
sas it  is  but  very  little  less.    There  is  nowhere 
along  its  whole  course  any  important  strip 
of  alluvial  land.     The  bluffs  come  down  to 
the  water's  edge  in  most  cases.    On  account 
of  its  winding  course,   however,   there  are 
many  long  sloping  points  in  the  bends  of  the 
river  which  furnish  some  good  bodies  of  farm- 
ing land.     The  streams  flowing  into  White 
River  from  the  north,  particularly  the  Big 
North  Fork,  Bryant's  Fork,  Swan  and  Bull 
Creeks  all  head  up  against  the  plateau  in 
extremely  deep  narrow  ravines.     They  are 
directly  the  reverse  in  character  of  those  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  divide.    The  head  of 
James  River  is  more  sharply  cut  than  that  of 
the  Gasconade,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the 
streams  just  named.    The  same  characteris- 
tics obtain  to  a  striking  degree  in  the  case 
of  Current  River,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  that 
of  the  Black  and  St.  Francois.      In  fact,  in 
the  case  of  Black  River  the  upper  valleys 
might  just  as  well  be  classified  with  the  wide 
open  valleys.    Furthermore,  the  Black  River 
valley  does  not  meander  through  the  plateau. 
It  ft  so  wide,  open,  and  has  so  gentle  and 
uniform  a  slope  that  it  was  selected  by  the 
engineers   as  the  most  available  route  from 
the  top  of  the  Ozarks  to  the  southeastern  low- 
lands   for  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railroad.     The  valley  of  Current 
River  is  like  White  River  in  its  depth  and 
narrowness.     It   is   unlike  the   latter   in   its 
straighter  course.    It  meanders  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  at  all  like  White  River.     Its 
head  valleys  are  deep  and  narrow,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  valleys  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  divide.     Its  depth  in  Shannon 
County  is  600  feet  and  possibly,  in  a  few 
cases,   more.     Further   southeastward   it   is 
less.    Where  it  leaves  the  Ozarks  and  enters 
the  lowlands  of  northwestern  Arkansas,  its 
depth  is  about  250  feet.    A  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  valleys  in  Douglas 
and  Ozark  Counties  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Those  valleys  are  a  part  of  the  White  River 
drainage,  and  like  the  other  valleys  of  the 
system,  they  have  deep  narrow  ravines  at 
their  heads.     Especially'  is  this  true  of  the 
smaller  creeks  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
region  named.  They  do  not  continue  as  deep, 
narrow  valleys,  however, to  their  mouths.    For 
part  of  their  course  they  are  wide,  almost  flat 
bottomed,  and  the  valley  sides  are  low  and 
gently  sloping.    The  width  and  openness  of 


these  valleys  is  made  more  prominent  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  seats  of  good  farms, 
while  the  narrow  upper  parts  of  the  same 
valleys  are  still  forest-covered.  If  we  follow 
these  valleys  downward  towards  the  river, 
we  soon  notice  that  the  rate  of  descent  be- 
comes greater  and  the  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower. As  it  goes  deeper  the  narrowness  is 
more  emphasized,  and  by  the  time  the  creek 
reaches  the  river  it  is  flowing  in  a  narrow 
gorge  from  200  to  400  feet  deep.  In  other 
words,  the  upper  courses  of  the  valleys  are 
deep,  narrow  ravines,  the  middle  courses  are 
wide,  open,  flat  bottomed  and  **friendly,"  and 
the  lower  courses  are  again  deep,  narrow 
ravines.  The  main  valleys  themselves  arc 
gorge-like,  like  the  lower  courses  of  the 
tributary  valleys.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  this  region  has  taken  place,  there- 
fore, not  on  top  of  the  plateau  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  nor  in  the  valleys  as 
in  the  Black  and  Current  River  regions,  but 
halfway  between.  This  type  of  topography 
is  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part  of  Ozark,  the 
southeastern  part  of  Douglas  and  the  west- 
ern part  Of  Howell  Counties.  Some  of  the 
little  villages  of  this  part  of  the  State  are 
located  in  the  creek  valleys  at  the  points 
where  they  begin  their  descent  from  their 
middle,  wide-open  phase,  to  their  lower, 
gorge-like  phase. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  within  the 
State   of  Missouri  where 

Ahuioutd  Valleyt.  valleys,  for  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  rivers  that  fashioned  them. 
In  a  few  cases  the  abandonment  took  place 
long  ago,  even  when  considered  from  the 
geographical  point  of  view,  but  in  most  cases 
it  took  place  recently;  not  recent  enough  to 
have  been  observed  probably  by  civilized 
man,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  savage  man 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  change. 
They  are  interesting  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  geographic  development,  but  also 
from  the  human  standpoint.  In  some  cases 
they  contain  the  best  farming  land  in  the 
region  in  which  they  occur.  Two  methods  of 
abandoning  parts  of  valleys  by  rivers  are 
illustrated  in  the  Missouri  examples.  In  one 
case  the  river  itself  effects  the  change  by  its 
own  work.  'In  the  other  it  is  aided  in  its 
work  by  a  neighboring  stream.  By  an  exam- 
ination of  the  course  of  the  Osage,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  rivers  of  south  Missouri,  on  a 
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^ood  map,  one  observes  that  in  many  cases 
the  necks  of  land  between  the  two  ends  of 
one  of  the  great  oxbows  approach  very  near 
to  each  other.  The  distance  from  one  end 
around  the  bow  to  the  other  is  often  several 
miles.  The  fall  of  the  river  per  mile  is  two 
to  three  feet.  The  lower  end  of  the  bow  lies 
lower,  therefore,  than  the  upper.  If  the  river 
should  cut  through  this  neck  it  would  then 
cease  to  flow,  around  the  bow,  and  would 
take  the  short  course  across.  This  happens 
■often  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  the  cases 
are  not  exactly  alike,  since,  as  stated  above, 
it  is  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  which 
meanders,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Osage  it  is 
the  valley.  In  the  latter  case  the  river  cuts 
through  a  high  bluff  of  rock,  and  in  the  other 
through  a  low  bed  of  sand.  In  the  one  case 
an  abandoned  valley  is  left,  in  the  other  an 
abandoned  channel.  In  the  one  case  there 
is  left  a  high,  often  rocky  hill,  surrounded 
by  the  abandoned  valley  and  the  newly  made 
valley  through  the  neck  of  the  bend.  No 
such  cut-ofT  has  taken  place  on  the  Osage, 
but  at  least  two  occur  on  the  Meramec,  two 
on  the  Pomme  de  la  Terre,  and  one  on  the 
Current  River.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
others,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. On  the  Meramec  one  occurs  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  St.  Clair  and  another  one 
east  of  Moselle.  On  Current  River  one 
occurs  a  mile  above  Eminence  in  Shannon 
County.  On  the  Pomme  de  la  Terre  one 
occurs  just  above  Fairfield,  in  Benton 
County,  and  another  one  six  or  seven  miles 
higher  up.  This  latter  is  interesting  as  being 
the  seat  of  a  settlement  of  prosperous  farm- 
ers, while  for  several  miles  around  the  county 
is  hilly  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  set- 
tlement is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
Brashear  settlement,  and  the  old  valley  in 
which  it  is  located  is  known  as  Brashear*s 
prairie.  So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  other 
abandoned  valleys  in  the  State  have  received 
special  names.  The  other  metlKKl  by  which 
a  stream  abandons  a  part  of  its  valley  takes 
place  in  cases  where  a  large  and  small  stream 
are  flowing  side  by  side.  It  may  happen  that 
both  will  be  cutting  away  at  some  one  place 
at  the  bar  of  highland  which  separates  them. 
If  that  be  cut  in  two  the  smaller  stream  will 
flow  through  the  gap  thus  made  and  abandon 
its  former  lower  course.  This  has  happened 
a  few  miles  below  Jefferson  City,  where  the 
Moreau  River,  which  originally  flowed  into 


the  Osage  at  what  is  now  Osage  City,  now 
flows  into  the  Missouri  at  the  Moreau  bridge, 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Osage  City,  and 
has  abandoned  the  lower  part  of  its  old  val- 
ley. The  engineers  who  located  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  adopted  an  easy  route  along 
the  floor  of  this  old  valley,  in  preference  to 
cutting  a  roadway  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  railway  enters  the  old  val- 
ley at  the  east  end  of  the  first  tunnel  below 
Jefferson  City  and  follows  it  to  Osage  City. 
Another  case  of  the  same  kind  has,  happened 
in  Benton  County.  Grand  River  originally 
flowed  into  the  Osage  three  miles  below 
where  Warsaw  now  stands.  At  the  present 
time  it  flows  into  the  Osage  about  two  miles 
above  Warsaw.  That  part  of  its  old  valley 
lying  between  its  present  mouth  and  the 
former  one  has  been  abandoned.  It  also  is 
followed  for  a  short  distance  by  the  Sedalia, 
Warsaw  &  Southern  Railway.  The  most  ex- 
tensive abandonment,  however,  within  the 
State  of  Missouri,  is  in  the  lowland  region 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Here 
abandonment  has  gone  on  by  wholesale.  A 
detailed  description  of  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  there  would  be  entirely  too 
long  for  an  article  of  this  kind.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  the  so-called  swamps  of  this 
part  of  the  State  are  chiefly  nothing  more 
or  less  than  abandoned  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  rivers.  The  detailed 
history  of  this  abandonment  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  scientific  geographer,  but 
probably  not  to  the  layman.  The  changes 
and  interchanges  have  been  very  complex, 
so  that  the  full  details  are  not  certainly 
known,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the 
statement  just  made. 

The  lowland  belts  and  valleys  are  inter- 
ruptions   of    the    upland 
loterrapttoifl  Aborc    plain,  which  lie  below  its 
tbeUptaadfl.         general     surface.     There 
are   also  a  few   interrup- 
tions which  rise  above  the  general  surface. 
They    lie    wholly    within    the    Ozarks    and 
chiefly  in  Iron  and  Madison  Counties.     Such 
are  a  few  of  the  granite  and  porphyry  hills 
of  these  counties.     Only  a  few  of  these  hills 
are  to  be  so  considered.    By  far  the  greater 
number     do     not     rise     to     the     level     of 
the    upland    surface.      They    are    features 
which    relate    to    the    lowlands    and    to    the 
valleys,  rather  than  to  the  upland.   Shepard's 
Mountain,  at  I  ronton,  and  Taum  Sauk  Moun* 
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tain,  southwest  of  Ironton,  rise,  however,  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  upland    plain. 
These,  as  well  as  the  lower  granite  and  por- 
phyry hills  of  this  part  of  the  State,  are  parts 
of  a  very  old  land  surface  that  existed  in  the 
early   geological  ages  and   which   extended 
over  a  large  part  of  the  region  now  known  as 
the  Mississippi  Valley.    This  land  was  after- 
ward buried  under  thick  deposits  of  later  ages, 
and  in  most  of  the  State  is  still  buried.    In  a 
few  of  the  southeastern  counties,  however,  it 
has  been  uncovered.    The  uncovered  part  of 
this  old   land  in   this  part   of  the   State   is 
known  as  the  St.  Francois  Mountains.     At 
only  one  other  place,  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  has  it  been  uncovered.     This  is  on 
the  line  of  Camden  and  Laclede   Counties, 
about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Lebanon.   Here, 
however,   only   the   summit   of   one   of    the 
buried  hills  is  exposed.     The  area  exposed 
is  less  than  one  acre.    In  many  places,  both 
in  the  prairies  and  in  the  Ozarks,  this  old 
land  surface  has  been  reached  in  deep  drill 
holes. 
In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  are 
two    small    upland   areas, 
The  Crowley  ud      surrounded    by    lowlands, 
ieatoa  Rldsei.        which  can  not  be  included 
in   either   the   prairies   or 
the  Ozarks.    In  fact  they  belong  to  that  great 
sandy  belt  which  forms  a  border  of  greater  or 
less   width   along   the   coast   of   the   United 
States  from  Long  Island  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It   is   called   the   coastal  plain.     All   of   the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  south  and  west 
of  a  curved  line  connecting  Cape  Girardeau, 
Whitewater,  Wappapello  and  Poplar   Bluff, 
originally  belonged  under  this  head,  but  at 
the  present  time  most  of  the  area  is  occupied 
by  broad  valleys  and  will  be  discussed  un- 
der "Valleys."     The  parts  yet  remaining  as 
uplands  are  known  as  "Crowley  and  Benton 
Ridges." 

Crowley's  Ridge  is  a  long,  narrow,  clay- 
covered  ridge  of  greatly  varying  width,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  St.  Louis,  Cape 
Girardeau  &  Fort  Smith  Railway,  at  Advance, 
southward  through  Stoddard  and  Dunklin 
Counties  to  the  Arkansas  line  and  beyond. 
Its  upper  surface  at  its  broadest  localities  is 
a  rolling  upland  whose  highest  points  vary 
considerably  in  altitude.  At  its  northern  end 
it  is  more  than  ten  miles  in  width.  A  short 
distance  south  of  Bloomfield,  however,  it  be- 
comes xntich  narrower,  and  from  there  on 


south  its  width  varies  from  one-half  mile*  to 
about  three  miles.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Cas-r 
tor  River  north  of  Bloomfield,  and  by  the  St* 
Francois  at  the  State  line.  West  of  it  lies 
the  broad  lowland,  often  swampy,  and  every- 
where a  flat  plain,  through  which  flow  the  St. 
Francois  and  Black  Rivers.  East  of  it  lies 
the  lowland  of  the  Little  River  swamp,  and 
beyond  that,  the  flood  plain  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  low  sandy  plains  of  Scott 
and  Mississippi  Counties.  On  the  upland 
surface  of  the  ridge  are  located  the*  towns  of 
Bloomfield,  Puxico,  Dexter  and  a  nuinber  of 
smaller  villages. 

The  Benton  Ridge  lies  in  Scott  County, 
being  bounded  by  a  line  running  westward 
from  Commerce,  past  Benton  to  Morley, 
then  north  to  Oran,  and  then  northeastward 
and  eastward  to  Gray's  Point,  and  thence 
south  to  Commerce.  In  the  character  of  its 
surface  it  is  almost  exactly  like  Crowley's 
Ridge,  though  it  is  not  a  long  narrow  ridge 
Uke  the  latter.  Its  upper  surface  is  a  little 
more  even  also  than  that  of  Crowley^s  Ridge. 
It  is  a  circular  area  of  upland  rather  than  a 
ridge,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  excepting  the 
east,  by  broad  lowlands.  On  the  east  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  upland  of  Illinois  by  the 
narrow  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
lowlands  is  about  150  feet.  Benton,  the 
county  seat  of  Scott  County,  stands  on  its 
southern  edge;  Commerce  and  Morley  lie  at  , 
its  southeastern  base;  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  runs  along 
the  lowland  under  its  western  slope,  and  the 
foot  of  part  of  its  northern  slope  is  washed 
by  the  Mississippi  River. 

Curtis  F.  Marbut. 

Piasa  Chautauqua. — A  religious,  edu- 
cational and  social  assembly  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Louis  people  at  Piasa 
Bluffs,  ten  miles  north  of  Alton,  on  the  Illi- 
nois side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Piasa 
Chautauqua,  like  the  New  York  Chautauqua, 
began  with  a  camp  meeting  and  had  its  origin 
in  1883.  Soon  afterward  it  became  a  regular 
Chautauqua,  with  schools,  lectures,  and  var- 
ious kinds  of  instructive  entertainments.  The 
assembly  owns  three  hundred  and  ten  acres 
of  land,  near  a  very  large  and  most  beautiful 
spring  of  water,  both  clear  and  cold,  and  fresh 
from  the  mountain  side.  There  have  since 
been  erected  there  a  number  of  cottages,  a 
hotel,  and  a  large  modern  auditorium. 
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Plasa  MonBter.— A  pictured  monster  on 
the  face  of  the  bluflF  on  the  Mississippi  River 
a  short  distance  above  the  city  of  Alton. 
Marquette  saw  it  on  his  voyage  down  the 
river  in  1673,  and  described  it  as  "two  mon- 
sters painted  on  a  lofty  limestone  front"  of 
the  promontory — "each  having  the  face  of  a 
man,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  the  beard  of  a  tiger, 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish  so  long  that  it  passed 
around  the  body,  over  the  head  and  between 
the  legs."  It  was  painted  on  what  appeared 
to  have  been  the  smoothed  surface  of  the 
rock,  twenty  feet  from  the  top  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  river,  in  a  place  inaccessible  to 
man.  How,  when  or  by  whom  the  picture 
was  made  is  not  known.  A  tradition  makes 
it  a  monster  bird  called  Piasa,  which  carried 
grown  Indians  off  to  its  hiding  place  and  de- 
voured them,  and  which  was  at  last  slain  by 
twenty  warriors  simultaneously  firing  their 
arrows  into  its  body.  Firmin  R.  Rozier, 
author  of  "Rozier's  History  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlement of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  saw  the 
painting  in  1837,  and  states  that  it  was  still 
visible  as  late  as  1866. 

Picher,  Oliver  H.,  mine  operator,  was 
bom  April  18,  1845,  at  Madison,  Indiana. 
His  parents  were  Oliver  Sheppard  and  Mary 
Ann  (Fitch)  Picher,  the  former  a  native  of 
Wareham,  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  their  marriage  took 
place  in  the  city  where  their  son  was  born, 
and  where  he  received  his  earliest  education. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  the 
father  busied  himself  in  his  profession,  that 
of  the  law.  The  son  attended  Knox  Academy, 
a  preparatory  school,  until  he  was  sufficiently 
advanced,  when  he  entered  Knox  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  end 
of  the  full  classical  course  in  1864.  A  nota- 
ble incident  of  his  student  life  was  his 
presence  in  the  great  assemblage  which  heard 
Abraham  Lincoln  deliver  his  famous  "House 
divided  against  itself"  speech,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  war 
days  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
students  were  held  to  their  studies.  In  April 
preceding  the  June  in  which  Mr.  Picher's 
class  would  have  graduated,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  Knox  College  students  enlisted  to 
form  about  one-half  of  company  C,  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Seventh  Regiment 
of    Illinois    Infantry   Volunteers.     As   they 


had  practically  completed  the  course  of  study 
these  patriotic  students  were  granted  their 
degrees  by  the  college  faculty.  Mr.  Picher 
became  a  member  of  the  company  thus 
formed  and  was  commissioned  first  lieuten- 
ant. This  command  formed  a  part  of  the 
forces  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  when  General 
Forrest  made  his  dash  into  that  dty,  and  was 
the  first  to  offer  resistance.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Galesburg,  where  his 
scholarly  attainments  received  high  recogni- 
tion in  his  appointment  as  tutor  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics,  in  the  in- 
stitution from  which  he  was  graduated  two 
years  before.  He  relinquished  this  position 
in  April,  1866,  to  remove  to  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  took  up  law  studies,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  then  entered 
upon  practice  at  Carthage,  associated  with 
M.  G.  McGregor,  afterward  circuit  judge. 
In  1869  a  court  of  common  pleas  was  created, 
and  he  was  appointed  judge;  at  the  ensuing 
election,  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position 
for  the  full.  term.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  Iflitiois,  t6  become  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Wilson,  McDaid  &  Picher.  In 
1875  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, and  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting 
in  connection  with  his  brother  William,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  present  has  been  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  most  important  enter- 
prises connected  with  those  industries.  In 
January,  1876,  the  Picher  Lead  and  Zinc 
Company  was  organized,  which  became  the 
Picher  Lead  Company  in  1889.  Mr.  Picher 
was  president  at  the  organization,  and  has 
been  continued  in  that  position  until  the 
present  time.  The  works  of  this  company 
have  formed  a  very  large  part  of  the  indus- 
tries which  have  made  Joplin  world-famous. 
In  their  operations  and  magnitude  they  excel 
any  lead  manufactory  in  the  United  States, 
and  except  at  Bristol,  England,  there  are 
none  in  the  world  with  which  they  may  be 
compared.  Here  alone  are  carried  on  the 
processes  by  which  the  lead  fumes  from  the 
furnaces  are  utilized,  being  collected,  filtered, 
and  converted  into  sublimed  white  lead,  of 
the  highest  possible  grade  as  a  pigment.  In 
addition  to  his  interest  in  this  great  establish- 
ment, he  is  also  interested  in  various  com- 
panies owning  and  operating  mining  lands, 
and  in  several  he  is  an  active  director.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years,  he  has  taken  time  for 
other  enterprises,  some  of  a  directly  financial 
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character,  and  others  of  that  uncompensated 
nature  which  are  accepted  by  the  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  seeks  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  which  is  his  home. 
Among  public  concerns,  may  be  mentioned 
his  connection  with  the  Joplin  Waterworks, 
to  which  he  gave  his  earnest  effort  at  the  in- 
ception— being  President  at  that  time — ^and 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  directors. 
In  politics,  he  is  Republican,   holding  the 
principles  of  that  party  to  be  those  of  true 
Americanism,  and  its  policies  as  affording  the 
only  substantial  foundation  for  commercial 
and  financial  stability.      He  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.     In  the  Masonic 
Order,  he  holds  membership  with  Fellowship 
Lodge,  No.  345 ;  Joplin  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
No.  91 ;  Ascension  Commandery,  No.  39 — of 
which  he  is  past  eminent  commander — ^all  of 
Joplin;     in  Ararat  Temple    of   the    Mystic 
Shrine,    and     the     Consistory    of    Western 
Missouri,    thirty-second    degree,    of    Kan- 
sas    City.      Judge     Picher     was      married, 
May     7,     1874,     to     Miss     Mary     Thomp- 
son Sheppard,  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  who 
died  September  5,  1875 ;  of  this  marriage  was 
born,  June  30,   1875,  a  son,   Oliver   Shep- 
pard Picher,  who  graduated  from  Stanford 
University     in     the     class     of     1898,    and 
is     now    a     student     at     Columbia     Law 
School,      New       York      City.       He      was 
again    married    October    17,  1880,  to    Miss 
Harriet  Grace  Woods,  of  Joplin ;  one  daugh- 
ter was  bom  of  this  union,  Harriet  Woods 
Picher,  who  is  a  student  at  Lindenwood  Col- 
lege, of  St.  Charles,  Missouri.    Judge  Picher 
continues  to  give  dose  personal  attention  to 
his  large  interests,  but  is  not  immersed  in 
them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  forega  the  ra- 
tional pleasures  of  association  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  those  relations  which  in- 
volve   efforts   for   the    common   good,   and 
assistance  to  individuals  in  commendable  en- 
terprises.    Joplin   has  not   known   a    more 
efficient  factor  in  its  making  and  development. 
In    this    achievement,    he  has   displayed   in 
highest   degree,  wise  discernment,  fixed  pur- 
pose, and  masterly  conduct  of  affairs.     His 
wealth  and  distinguished  success  are  due  to 
no  unlooked-for  turn  of    fortune.      His  life 
has  been  one  of  arduous  struggle,  at  times  of 
deprivation,  and  again,  disappointment  and 
failure  have  appeared  almost  inevitable.  Only 
a  strong  resourceful  man,  and  one  whose  in- 
tegrity   vsrould   command    confidence,   could 
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have  accomplished  such  great  results.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  of  Judge 
Picher's  character  that  in  all  he  bears  himself 
modestly  and  unassumingly,  awarding  to  his 
colleagues  the  highest  possible  commenda- 
tion for  their  co-operation  in  those  important 
enterprises  which  have  engaged  his  endeav- 
ors during  many  momentous  years.  (The 
portrait  of  Judge  Picher  appears  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume.) 

1 

Picher,  William  Henry,  prominently 
identified  with  the  lead  and  zinc  interests  of 
southwest  Missouri,  was  born  December  31, 
1850,  at  Madison,  Indiana.  His  parents  were 
Oliver  Sheppard  and  Mary  Ann  (Fitch) 
Picher,  the  former  a  native  of  Wareham, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  father  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. When  the  son  was  about  five  years 
of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  and  he  there  received  his  education, 
beginning  in  the  public  schools,  and  finishing 
with  a  classical  and  scientific  course  at  Knox 
College,  in  that  city.  In  1870  he  was  at- 
tracted to  Joplin  by  th?  mineral  discoveries, 
and  he  may  be  accounted  among  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  mining  interests,  and 
the  industries  growing  out  of  them.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  after  an  ample  experience  in  a 
smaller  way,  he  became  one  of  the  incorporat- 
ors of  the  Picher  Lead  and  Zinc  Company, 
and  was  elected  vice  president  and  secretary. 
This  company  became  the  Picher  Lead  Com- 
pany in  1 88 1,  of  which  he  is  vice  president. 
The  record  of  this  organization  is  part  of  the 
history  of  Joplin,  and  its  works  are  known 
throughout  the  world,  famous  for  being  alone 
among  American  lead  works  in  the  successful 
application  of  devices  for  arresting  the  fur- 
nace fumes,  and  converting  them  into  sub- 
limed white  lead,  a  commodity  without  a 
rival  in  all  those  qualities  which  make  an  en- 
during pigment.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the 
Rex  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  and  the 
secretary,  and  is  interested  in  the  ownership 
and  management  of  a  number  of  other  mining 
companies  and  properties.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  all  movements  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  material  interests  of  the  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Joplin  Commercial  Club,  and  is 
the  present  president  of  that  body,  whose 
membership  includes  most  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  place,  representing  all 
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interests,  industrial,  commercial  and  financial, 
and  whose  purpose  is  to  advance  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  all,  and  provide  for  the 
social  welfare  of  its  members.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican,  holding  to  a  sound  monetary 
system  and  a  protective  tariff  as  being  essen- 
tial to  all  that  goes  to  constitute  a  prosper- 
ous community  and  nation.  In  religion  he  is 
a  Presbyterian.  He  is  a  prominent  member 
of  various  Masonic  bodies.  He  is  past  master 
in  Fellowship  Lodge,  No.  345;  a  member  of 
Joplin  Royal  Arch  Chapter ;  past  commander 
of  Ascension  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar, and  a  member  of  Ararat  Temple,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Picher  was  married  at  Sedalia,  April  25,  1877, 
to  Miss  Susan  Brummel  Jones,  a  native  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  who  removed 
to  Sedalia  in  1870.  The  children  born  of  this 
union  are  Anne  C,  December  3,  1880,  who 
was  married  June  7,  1899,  ^^  Robert  Potwin 
Holmes,  and  William  Henry,  March  i,  1888. 
The  family  are  most  happily  situated,  and 
are  helpful  in  the  community  in  many  ways, 
in  business,  society  and  church. 

PiekerinsT,  William  BasBell,  presi- 
dent of  the  W.  R.  Pickering  Lumber  Company, 
and  founder  of  that  organization,  was  bom 
December  31,  1849,  ^^  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  England,  who  be- 
came a  resident  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  for 
a  time  a  school  teacher,  and  served  as  a 
county  judge.  William  R.  Pickering  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Waynes- 
ville,  Missouri.  In  1872  he  became  interested 
in  lead  mining  in  Joplin,  and  in  1880,  in 
association  with  Ellis  Short,  he  engaged  in  a 
general  merchandise  business.  Short  & 
Pickering  extended  their  business  into  Ar- 
kansas, and  handled  large  quantities  of  timber 
from  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  from 
Seligman,  Missouri.  Within  a  few  years 
their  operations  were  extended  into  the  In- 
dian Territory.  In  1894,  the  W.  R.  Picker- 
ing Lumber  Company  was  organized,  and  the 
head  offices  were  established  at  Springffield, 
Missouri.  Retail  yards  were  opened  at 
Springfield,  Lebanon,  Deepwater,  Ozark  and 
Pierce  City,  Missouri,  and  at  Fayetteville  and 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  with  a  planing  mill  at 
Tuskahoma,  Indian  Territory.  In  1898,  the 
company  closed  out  its  retail  business  in  the 
interests  of  a  strictly  wholesale  yellow  pine 
manufacturing  business.     Mr.  Pickering  now 


located  in  Vernon  Parish,  Louisiana,  where 
he  secured  control  of  60,000  acres  of  virgin 
long-leafed  yellow  pine.  In  1898,  he  estab- 
lished a  sawmill  plant  at  Pickering  Station, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Rail- 
way, sixty-five  miles  from  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana.  The  mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
200,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  has  frequently 
shipped  one  million  feet  in  a  week.  The 
sheds  house  1,500,000  feet  of  dry  stock,  and 
2,000,000  feet  of  rough  stock.  The  sales  in 
1900  aggregated  50,000,000  feet.  The  log- 
ging is  done  over  a  standard  gauge  railroad 
seven  miles  long.  The  employes  of  the  com- 
pany number  400  men.  May  i,  1899,  the  gen- 
eral offices,  were  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
where  also  Mr.  Pickering  and  family  reside. 
Mr.  Pickering,  president  of  the  company,  be- 
sides giving  his  careful  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  this  great  busi- 
ness, was  from  1893  to  1897  concerned  in  a 
banking  business  in  Marionville,  Missouri, 
and  is  now  largely  interested  in  a  banking 
house  at  Springfield,  Missouri.  In  1869  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Coggbum,  of  Miller 
County,  Missouri.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  in  religion  a  member  of  the  Reor- 
ganized Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  PICKERING, 
only  child  of  William  R.  and  Jane  Coggbum 
Pickering,  was  born  in  1870,  in  Buffalo,  Mis- 
souri. He  began  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  completed  it  at  Drury  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Missouri.  From  his  youth 
he  was  connected  in  some  manner  with  lum- 
ber interests,  in  intimate  association  with  his 
father,  and  early  developed  great  capability 
for  these  affairs.  In  1894,  when  the  W.  R. 
Pickering  Lumber  Company  was  organized, 
he  became  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  from  that  time  has  been  the  man- 
agerial director  of  affairs.  Prior  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  company  of  their  immense  tracts 
of  pine  lands  in  Louisiana,  he  made  long- 
continued  investigation  in  that  State  and  in 
Arkansas,  and  the  location  of  the  present 
logging  and  manufacturing  plant  was  prim- 
arily due  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions, and  his  accurate  discernment  of  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  region  which  he  fav- 
ored. In  business  conduct,  Mr.  Pickering  is 
self-contained  and  methodical.  Those  having 
dealings  with  him  in  transactions  of  great 
magnitude,  while  impressed  with  his  mastery 
of  every  detail,  find  in  him  no  self-importance 
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to  suggest  his  connection  with  a  gjeat  busi- 
ness enterprise.  In  a  personal  way  he  is  the 
well-bred  broadly  intelligent  gentleman.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks. 

Pickering^. — ^A  town  of  200  inhabitants, 
on  the  Maryville  branch  of  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad.  It  is 
in  Union  township,  Nodaway  County,  about 
six  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Maryville. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Pickering  Clark,  a 
railroad  officer.  It  has  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Christian  Churches  and  a  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge.  An  elevator  does  a 
good  business.  A  newspaper,  the  "News," 
has  just  been  started  there,  making  a  total 
of  sixteen  papers  in  Nodaway  County. 

Pieketty  John  Edward,  recorder  of 
deeds  for  Saline  County,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Missouri  for  twenty  years,  and  has  attained 
a  position  of  prominence  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  one  of  the 
leading  counties  of  the  State.  He  was  born 
in  Fall  Creek  Township,  Adams  County,  Illi- 
nois, October  3,  1859,  son  of  Newton  J.  and 
Elizabeth  (Thomas)  Pickett.  His  father 
owned  and  conducted  a  farm  in  that  State, 
and  was  a  lifelong  Democrat.  His  death 
Occurred  in  1862.  John  E.  Pickett  received 
his  education  in  the  county  schools  at  Mar- 
blehead,  Illinois,  and  at  the  g^ade  schools  at 
Quincy  in  that  State.  In  1880  he  removed 
to  Missouri,  locating  at  Miami,  Saline  Coun- 
ty, where^  he  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
implement  store  of  J.  F.  Carr.  Later  he  en- 
gaged in  general  farm  work.  In  1889  he 
removed  to  Marshall  and  took  a  position  as 
salesman  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  with  whom  he  remained  most  of  the 
time  until  1898,  when  the  Democratic  party 
nominated  him  for  the  office  of  recorder  of 
deeds,  to  which  he  was  elected.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  several  societies,  includ- 
ing the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  In  religion  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  business  inter- 
ests include  a  fine  farm  in  Miami  Township. 
Mr.  Pickett  was  married  February  13,  1889, 
to  Virginia  Fravis  Guthrey,  daughter  of  John 
G.  Guthrey,  deceased,  an  early  settler  of 
Miami  Township,  and  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Miami  Savings  Bank.     They  are 


the  parents  of  five  children,  named  respective- 
ly, Gladys  Elln^eth,  Annie,  Newton  J.,  Dixie 
Downing  and  an  infant. 

Picot,  Louifl  G.,  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  May  15,  1816,  of  French  par- 
ents. His  father  came  to  America  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  having  been  a 
soldier  under  Napoleon,  and  settled  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  where  he  married.  He 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Picot 
was  what  might  be  called  a  self-made  man,  as 
he  did  not  receive  a  college  education;  only 
an  ordinary  English  education ;  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  was  taken  from  school  and 
put  in  his  father's  store,  where  he  soon 
showed  marked  ability.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  he  married  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1841,  bringing  with  him  let- 
ters to  Judge  Bryan  MuUanphy,  and  entered 
his  office  as  a  student,  studying  law  until  1843, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge 
MuUanphy,  then  judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit.  Judge  MuUanphy  at  that  time  had 
an  office  on  the  west  side  of  Main,  between 
Pine  and  Olive  Street?.  It  was  a  peculiar 
place  for  an  office  and  a  remarkable  office. 
Judge  MuUanphy  and  Mr.  Picot  were 
similar  in  their  habits.  Both  had  pecu- 
liarities and  both  were  great  students.  Their 
office  was  their  home  and  their  bedroom,  sep- 
arated by  a  screen.  In  1854  he  was  admitted 
and  qualified  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  At  the  request 
of  Judge  MuUanphy,  Mr.  Picot  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  large  estate  of  Mrs.  Ann  Biddle, 
whose  properties  later  became  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  North  St.  Louis.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  several  large  land  cases;  in  one  of 
which  Colonel  Lewis  V.  Bogy  was  opposed 
to  him,  the  litigation  continuing  twenty-one 
years,  and  which  he  ultimately  won.  He 
lived  at  Carondelet,  and  built  a  large  house 
on  the  top  of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
Mississippi  River,  constructing  over  it  an 
immense  tower,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  "Picot's  Castle."  The  house,  rising 
above  the  grove  which  surrounded  it,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  river  for  twenty  miles 
north  and  south,  and  formed  a  landmark  for 
passing  steamers.  This  house  was  confis- 
cated in  1862  during  the  war  with  the  South ; 
but  the  order  was  revoked,  it  having  appeared 
that  the  United  States  government  had  no 
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just  cause  to  seize  the  property.  While  not 
a  brilliant  man  Mr.  Picot  did  not  pretend  to 
great  attainments.  He  was  a  man  of  pecu- 
liar mind,  and  possessed  a  strong  retentive 
memory.  As  a  land  lawyer  he  had  no  su- 
perior and  no  equal  in  his  day.  There  was 
not  a  better  informed  lawyer  in  his  line  than 
Mr.  Picot,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  law  applicable  to  our  land  titles.  He  was 
a  progressive  man,  built  several  large  build- 
ings; among  them  the  Broadway  Hotel,  at 
the  corner  of  Biddle  and  Broadway,  which 
was  also  taken  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War.  His  associates 
were  such  men  as  R.  M.  Field,  Glover  & 
Shepley,  Thomas  T;  Gantt.  Charles  C.  Whit- 
telsey,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Charles  Gibson 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  bar.  He  was  esteemed  an  honorable 
and  upright  man.  He  died  at  his  home,  in 
Carondelet,  August  24,  1870,  leaving  a  widow 
and  five  children.  Mrs.  Picot  survived  him 
for  eighteen  years  and  died  at  Manitou 
Springs,  Colorado,  in  July,  1888.  The  chil- 
dren now  living  are  Aurelia,  who  married  Dr. 
P.  N.  Butler,  of  Franklin  County,  Missouri; 
Mittie,  who  married  Mr.  Henry  Bartling; 
Louis  D.,  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Louis  D. 
Picot  &  Co. ;  Eugene  J.,  who  is  now  county 
clerk  and  recorder,  of  Boulder,  Montana; 
Adele,  who  married  Mr.  Elmer  Thompson, 
who  was  accidentally  shot  shortly  after  their 
marriage,  on  his  ranch  in  Wyoming. 

Pickler,  Samuel  M.,  merchant  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Indiana,  in  November  of  the  year  1846.  When 
six  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Davis  County,  Iowa,  where  he  g^ew  to 
manhood,  and  where  he  resided  until  1866, 
when  he  came  to  Kirksville,  Missouri.  He 
was  educated  in  Iowa,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  life  for  himself  as  a  country 
school  teacher  in  that  State.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Missouri,  he  entered  the  noted  old- 
time  private  normal  school  established  by 
Professor  Joseph  Baldwin  at  Kirksville,  and 
there  pursued  an  advanced  course  of  study, 
and  also  held  the  position  of  assistant  teacher 
in  that  institution.  When  this  normal  school 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and 
became  a  State  institution,  Mr.  Pickler  was 
made  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  continued 
his  educational  labors  in  this  capacity  until 


1873.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  jour- 
nalism, and  for  eight  years  thereafter  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  ^'Kirksville  Jour- 
nal," the  leading  Republican  paper  in  Adair 
County.  He  made  his  entree  into  public  life 
in  the  winter  of  1877,  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  election  held  in  the  fall  of 
1876.  As  the  representative  of  Adair  Coun- 
ty, he  was  one  of  about  twenty  Republican 
members  of  the. House,  and  proved  himself  a 
capable  and  conscientious  legislator,  eminent- 
ly practical  and  businesslike  in  ever3rthing, 
and  true  to  the  best  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  State  at  large,  under  all  circum- 
stances. At  the  close  of  this  legislative  term, 
he  declined  a  re-election  and  did  not  again 
come  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  this 
office  until  1896,  when  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  his  party  for  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Adair  Coun- 
ty. He  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority, 
and  in  1898  was  renominated  without  opposi- 
tion and  was  re-elected  by  an  increased 
majority.  In  1900  he  again  received  the 
legislative  nomination,  and  the  same  year  re- 
ceived the  Republican  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  the  First  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Adair,  Clark,  Knox,  Lewis, 
Macon,  Marion,  Putnam,  Schuyler,  Scotland 
and  Shelby.  The  honor  thus  conferred  upon 
him  was  one  well  merited  by  his  public  serv- 
ices as  a  legislator,  his  high  character  as  a 
citizen,  and  his  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
In  addition  to  filling  the  official  positions 
above  mentioned,  he  has  served  as  school 
commissioner  of  Adair  County  and  Mayor  of 
Kirksville,  and  as  regent  of  the  First  District 
normal  school  at  Kirksville.  In  his  young 
manhood  Mr.  Pickler  read  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  has  never  engaged  in 
active  practice.  The  knowledge  of  the  law 
thus  gained  has,  however,  contributed  large- 
ly to  his  usefulness  as  a  public  servant,  and 
to  his  success  as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  mercantile  establishment  in 
Kirksville,  and  for  several  years  has  been  an 
extensive  dealer  in  lumber,  railroad  ties  and 
timbers  of  various  kinds.  Hon.  J.  A.  Pickler,. 
who  has  served  four  terms  in  Congress  from 
South  Dakota,  is  a  brother  of  Samuel  M. 
Pickler,  and  another  brother  is  Hon.  Rich- 
ard M.  Pickler,  circuit  judge  at  Smith  Cen- 
ter, Kansas." 
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Piedmont. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Benton  Township,  Wayne  County,  eighteen 
mUes  northwest  of  Greenville  on  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway. 
It  was  laid  out  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  road  to  that  point.  In  1888 
a  fire  destroyed  half  the  business  houses  of 
the  place.  It  has  well  graded  streets, 
electric  lights,  four  churches,  a  graded  public 
school,  a  bank,  flouring  mill,  two  hotels, 
opera  house,  lodges  of  Masons,  Knights  of 
rythias,  Woodmen  and  United  Workmen,  a 
newspaper,  the  "Banner,"  published  by  Dr.  J. 
N.  Holmes,  and  about  twenty  other  business 
enterprises,  stores,  etc.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  1,200. 

Pierce,  H.  Clay,  president  of  the  Wa- 
ters-Pierce Oil  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
bom  near  Ogdensburg,  New  York.    He  be- 
gan his  active  business  career  in  St.  Louis  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Second  National  Bank.     He 
then  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  in  associa- 
tion with  John  R.  Finlay,  who  in  1856  had  be- 
g^  the   manufacture   of   illuminating  oils. 
When  petroleum  came  into  use,  Mr.  »Pierce 
was  quick  to  appreciate  the  opportunity,  and 
as  financial  manager  of  the  business  extended 
the  operations  of  the  house,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  confined  almost  exclusively  with- 
in the  city.    The  death  of  Mr.  Finlay  oc- 
curred in  1877,  when  Mr.  Pierce  succeeded  to 
the  sole  charge  of  the  business.    The  opera- 
tions of  the  house  continued  to  extend  over  a 
constantly   increasing  territory,   and   for   a 
more    ready    transaction    of    the    immense 
volume  of  business,  incorporation  under  the 
general  law  was  effected,  under  the  name  of 
the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  Mr.  Pierce 
being  elected  to  the  presidency,  a  position 
which  he  occupies  at  the  present  time.    Mr. 
Pierce  steadfastly  refuses  to  take  any  part 
in  political  movements,  and  declines  to  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  unreservedly  to  any  po- 
litical party.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  liberal 
but    unostentatious   contributor   toward    its 
support.      He  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Qub,  and  it  was  under  his  leadership  that  its 
splendid  property  was  acquired.    Mr.  Pierce 
was  married,  in  1869,  to  Miss  Minnie  Finlay, 
daughter  of  his  former  business  colleague, 
John  R.  Finlay.    His  wife,  MINNIE  FIN- 
LAY PIERCE,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  1849.    She  was  seven  years  of  age 


when  her  parents  came  to  St.  Louis,  where 
she  passed  the  years  of  her  girlhood,  begin- 
ning her  education  in  the  public  schools,  later 
attending  Mary  Institute  and  completing  her 
studies  at  Miss  Bonney's  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  her  young  womanhood  she  was 
conspicuous  for  her  accomplishments,  excel- 
ling especially  in  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. Having  a  soprano  voice  of  rare 
sweetness,  she  was  for  years  one  of  the  most 
charming  singers  in  St.  Louis.  Of  her  mar- 
riage were  born  five  children,  all  of  whom 
were  living  at  the  time  of  their  mother's 
death.  The  eldest  of  these  children  is  now 
Mrs.  Perle  Richards,  wife  of  Eben  Richards, 
a  successful  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar. 
The  others  are  Clay  Arthur,  Roy,  Thef  on  and 
Violet  Pierce.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Humanity  Club. 
Her  death  occurred  January  5,  1899. 

Pierce  City* — ^A  city  in  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, on  the  main  line  and  the  southern  branch 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway, 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Mount  Vernon, 
the  county  seat.  It  is  located  upon  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  Ozark  Plateau,  at  an  altitude 
of  1,215  feet.  The  water  supply  is  drawn 
from  Clear  Creek,  and  is  distributed  by  an 
efficient  system  of  waterworks.  The  South- 
ern Missouri  Telephone  Company  affords  ex- 
cellent local  service,  and  gives  connection 
with  all  towns  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles, 
including  all  the  mining  points.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  its  own  electrical  plant.  The  City 
Hall  is  a  convenient  building  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000.  The  buildings  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes  are  a  public  high  school,  cost- 
ing $15,000,  two  ward  schools,  a  building  for 
colored  children,  and  a  Catholic  parochial 
school;  and  the  handsome  three-story  brick 
edifice  of  the  Pierce  City  Baptist  College. 
The  denominations  having  church  buildings 
are  the  Baptist,  Christian,  Congregational, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Catholic,  the  lat- 
ter with  two  buildings.  There  is  a  spacious 
operahouse,  and  a  hotel  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000.  The  newspapers  are  the  "Demo- 
crat" and  the  "Empire,"  the  former  Demo- 
cratic and  the  latter  Republican,  both  issued 
daily  and  weekly.  The  leading  fraternal 
societies  have  lodges.      The  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  was  the  first  formed  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  State.  A  military 
organization,  company  E,  Second  Regiment 
National  Guard  of  Missouri,  under  command 
of  Captain  W.  A.  Raupp,  was  in  United 
States  service  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  performed  duty  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Georgia.  There  are  two  banks. 
The  industries  comprise  two  roller  flour  mills, 
one  of  unusual  capacity ;  a  sawmill,  an  eleva- 
tor, a  canning  factory,  a  wagon  factory,  brick 
yards,  pottery  works,  lime  kilns  and  stone 
quarries.  It  is  an  important  wheat  and  lum- 
ber shipping  point,  and  lead  and  zinc  exist  in 
the  vicinity,  but  are  undeveloped.  In  1900 
the  population  was  2,151.  The  town  had  its 
origin  in  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railway,  and  was  the  first  on 
that  line  southwest  of  Springfield.  It  was 
platted  April  8, 1870,  by  Henry  C.  Young  and 
Charles  B.  McAfee.  It  was  named  for  Mr. 
Pierce,  then  president  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. Confusion  is  found  in  the  spelling  of 
the  name ;  the  post-office  department  gives  it 
as  Pierce  City,  while  the  railway  authorities 
use  the  form  of  Peirce  City,  as  it  appears  in 
the  local  records.  Numerous  additions  were 
made  to  the  town  immediately  after  platting, 
and  May  23,  1870,  it  was  incorporated.  The 
population  was  then  700.  In  1878  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  of  the  fourth  class. 

Pierce  City  Colleipe. — A  collegiate  in- 
stitution for  both  sexes,  located  at  Pierce 
City.  It  was  founded  in  1878  by  benevolent 
residents  of  Pierce  City  and  others  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  southwest. 
It  was  opened  September  7,  1880,  under  Prof. 
C.  S.  Sheffield.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  but  all  classes  of  students 
are  admitted,  and  no  proselyting  effort  is 
made.  The  building  is  a  spacious  brick 
three-story  edifice,  occupying  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  city.  In  1898,  there  were 
five  teachers  and  103  students;  the  property 
was  valued  at  $20,000,  and  the  library  con- 
tained 1,000  volumes. 

Pierce's  Mill,  Battle  of.— July  18, 
1862,  at  the  point  where  the  Keokuk  &  West- 
ern Railroad  (then  the  Memphis  &  Kirksville) 
crosses  the  Middle  Fabius  in  Scotland  Coun- 
ty, a  force  of  about  500  Federals  under  com- 
mand of  Major  John  Y.  Clupper,  of  the  Mer- 
rill Horse,  and  Major  John  F.  Benjamin,  of 


the  Eleventh  Missouri  State  Militia,  were 
ambuscaded  by  about  200  Confederates 
under  Colonel  Jo  C.  Porter.  The  Fed- 
erals were  entirely  taken  by  surprise  and 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and 
sixty-nine  wounded.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  about  half  a  dozen.  Porter  and  his  men, 
after  the  skirmish,  retreated  toward  the 
South,  and  twenty-four  hours  after  were  at 
Novelty  in  the  southern  part  of  Knox  Coun- 
ty, sixty-four  miles  from  Pierce's  Mill.  He 
proceeded  into  Callaway  County,  where  on 
July  28,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  Federal  force 
under  Col.  Guitar,  and  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  thirty-two  killed  and  125  wounded. 
Of  the  Federal  force,  thirteen  were  killed  and 
fifty-five  wounded. 

PiemaSf  Don  Pedro,  first  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Spanish  government,  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  came  to  New  Orleans  vnth 
Count  Ulloa,  in  1766.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  military  force  which  accompanied  Ulloa, 
and  participated  in  the  early  operations  which 
established  the  government  of  the  territory 
under  Governors  O'Reilly  and  Unzaga.  Ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, he  reached  St.  Louis  in  1770,  and  soon 
after  his  coming  ordered  the  first  survey  of 
village  lots  and  out-lots.  His  policy  was  mild 
and  conciliatory,  and  attached  to  him  the  more 
prominent  of  the  early  French  settlers,  who 
had  been  reluctant  to  renounce  their  allegi- 
ance to  France.  His  administration  ended 
May  20,  1775,  and  at  its  close  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  gave  public  expression  to  their 
regard  for  him  and  their  indorsement  of  his 
official  acts. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M#,  whose  achievements 
as  an  explorer  link  his  name  with  the 
region  of  which  Missouri  forms  a  part, 
was  born  "in  Lamberton,  New  Jersey,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1779,  and  died  in  York — now  To- 
ronto—Canada, April  27,  181 3.  His  father 
Zebulon — bom  in  New  Jersey,  in  175 1,  died  in 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  July  24,  1834 — ^was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army;  was  in 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  1791,  and 
was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  regu- 
lar army  July  10,  181 2.  While  the  son  was  a 
child  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence,  in  a 
few  years,  to  Easton,  where  the  boy  was  edu- 
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cated.  He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  his 
father's  regiment,  March  3,  1799,  first  lieuten- 
ant in  November,  and  captain  in  August, 
1806.  While  advancing  through  the  lower 
grades  of  his  profession  he  supplemented  the 
deficiencies  of  his  education  by  the  study  of 
Latin,  French  and  the  mathematics.  After 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  French, 
Lieutenant  Pike  was  appointed  to  conduct  an 
expedition  to  trace  the  Mississippi  to  its 
source,  and  leaving  St.  Louis  August  9,  1805, 
he  returned,  after  nearly  nine  months'  ex- 
ploration and  constant  exposure  to  hardship, 
having  satisfactorily  performed  this  service. 
In  1806-7  he  was  engaged  in  geographical  ex- 
plorations in  Louisiana  Territory,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  discovered  Pike's  Peak, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  reached  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  Having  been  found  on  Span- 
ish territory,  he  and  his  party  were  taken  to 
Santa  Fe ;  but,  after  a  long  examination  and 
the  seizure  of  his  papers,  they  were  released. 
He  arrived  at  Natchitoches,  July  i,  1807,  ^^' 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  government,  and  in 
1810  published  a  narrative  of  his  two  expedi- 
tions. He  was  made  major  in  1808,  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  180)9,  deputy  quartermaster- 
general  April  3, 181 2,  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Infantry  July  3,  1812,  and  brigadier  general 
March  12,  1813.  Early  in  1813  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  principal  army  as  adjutant  and 
inspector  general,  and  selected  to  command 
an  expedition  against  York — now  Toronto- 
Upper  Canada.  On  April  27th  the  fleet  con- 
▼e3nng  the  troops  for  the  attack  on  York 
reached  the  harbor  of  that  town,  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  land  them  at  once.  Gen- 
eral Pike  landed  with  the  main  body  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and,  the  enemy's  advanced 
parties  falling  back  before  him,  he  took  one 
of  the  redoubts  that  had  been  constructed  for 
the  main  defense  of  the  place.  The  column 
was  then  halted  until  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  attack  on  another  redoubt. 
While  General  Pike  and  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  seated  on  the  ground  the  magazines  of 
the  fort  exploded,  a  mass  of  stone  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  was  fatally  injured,  surviving  but 
a  few  hours." — (Appleton's  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography.**) 

Pike  County. — ^A  county  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ralls  County  and  the  Mississippi  River ;  east 
hy  the  Mississippi  River ;  south  by  Lincoln 


and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  west  by 
Audrain  and  Ralls  Counties;  area,  424,266 
acres.  Along  the  Mississippi  River  the 
county  is  considerably  broken,  here  and  there 
low  tracts  of  bottom  land  which  are  divided 
by  hills  reaching  to  the  river  side,  and  ex- 
tending back  for  some  distance  and  merging 
into  rolling  table  lands.  In  the  central  and 
western  part  are  large  tracts  of  rolling 
prairie.  The  river  bottoms  have  a  rich  alluv- 
ial soil,  and  years  that  they  are  not  inundated 
bear  large  crops  of  com,  oats  and  the  grasses. 
A  few  miles  back  from  the  river  the  uplands 
are  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  tobacco,  and 
are  excellent  for  fruit  growing.  The  hills 
along  the  river  are  clayey  and  gravelly,  and 
good  for  grape  cultivation  and  the  growing 
of  other  fruits.  Back  from  the  river  the  soil 
of  the  hillsides  is  poor  and  flinty.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  county  the  bottoms  along  the 
streams  and  the  prairies  have  a  rich  dark 
loam  of  great  productiveness.  The  county  is 
well  watered.  Salt  River  flows  through  the 
northern  part  into  the  Mississippi,  and  has 
for  its  tributaries  Spencer,  Penoe,  Sugar, 
Haw  and  Grassy  Creeks,  which  drain  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  Gwin,  Big  and 
Little  Ramsey,  Calumet  and  Little  Calumet, 
Noix  and  Buffalo  Creeks  flow  toward  the  east 
and  into  the  Mississippi.  Sulphur  Fork,. 
North  Fork,  Indian  Fork  and  West  Fork  are 
in  the  southwestern  part,  and  enter  into 
Cuivre,  which  flows  south  in  the  southwest- 
ern part.  There  are  numerous  fresh  water 
and  saline  springs,  and  a  few  mineral  springs, 
the  waters  of  which  have  medicinal  proper- 
ties. The  best  known  of  the  latter  are  Buffalo 
Spring,  near  Louisiana,  and  Elk  Lick,  near 
Spencersburg.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  county  is  a  large  body  of  land  underlaid 
with  coal.  There  is  abundance  of  limestones- 
marble,  cement  and  fire  clay,  the  latter  of 
superior  quality.  The  average  yields  per  acre 
of  the  leading  crops  are :  Com,  34  bushels ; 
wheat,  15  bushels;  oats,  20  bushels;  potatoes,. 
100  bushels ;  timothy  seed,  4  bushels ;  clover 
seed,  2  bushels.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  surplus^ 
products  shipped  from  the  county  in  1898 
were :  Cattle,  9,200  head ;  hogs,  47,078  head  J 
sheep,  16,513  head;  horses  and  mules,  1,420 
head;  wheat,  212,800  bushels,  corn,  ii,6oof 
bushels;  hay,  1,241,100  pounds;  flour,  1,131,- 
600  pounds ;  shipstuff,  90,000  pounds ;  clover 
seed,  1,085  pounds;  lumber,  3,280,920  feet; 
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logs,  12,000  feet;  walnut  logs,  36,000  feet; 
cross  ties,  1,008;  cord  wood,  3,336  cords; 
cooperage,  31  cars;  brick,  626,185;  stone,  500 
cars;  lime,  34,318  barrels;  cement,  822  bar- 
rels; wool,  121,838  pounds;  tobacco,  243455 
pounds;  poultry,  1,380,988  pounds;  eggs, 
288,130  dozen;  butter  and  cheese,  38,560 
pounds;  dressed  meats,  14,191  pounds;  game 
and  fish,  231,584  pounds;  lard  atid  tallow, 
18,720  pounds ;  peaches,  2,925  baskets ;  fresh 
fruit,  73»33S  pounds ;  cider  and  vinegar,  99,354 
gallons;  nursery  stock,  2478412  pounds; 
furs,  2417  pounds;  feathers,  10,996  pounds. 
Other  articles  exported  were  tar,  tobacco, 
appfes,  dried  fruit,  vegetables,  honey,  bees- 
wax, molasses  and  canned  goods.  Of  the 
land  in  the  county,  85  per  cent  is  under 
cultivation,  and  of  the  remainder  two-thirds 
is  in  timber,  chiefly  oak,  hickory,  elm,  black 
walnut,  ash,  hard  maple,  sycamore,  cotton- 
wood  and  pecan. 

Some  time  during  the  early  half  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  French 
exploring  expeditions,  or  adventurers,  visited 
the  territory  now  Pike  County,  as  has  been 
made  known  through  discoveries  of  relics 
that  they  left  behind.  Later  the  Spanish 
made  attempts  at  settlement,  as  is  shown  by 
the  irregular  lines  of  old  grants  of  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  There  is  no 
available  record  to  fix  the  exact  dates  of  those 
temporary  visits  of  the  French  and  the  Span- 
ish. Evidently  they  did  not  in  any  case  remain 
long  in  the  territory  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians — the  Missouris — ^who, 
then,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  occupied  the 
country.  In  1808  Captain  Robert  Jordan, 
the  brother  of  John  M.  Jordan,  prominent  in 
the  early  history  of  Pike  County,  came  from 
South  Carolina  with  his  family  and  settled 
upon  Buffalo  Creek,  about  five  miles  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Louisiana.  Fear  of 
the  Indians  caused  him  to  leave,  but  in  181 1 
he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
others  from  South  Carolina,  including  the 
Mackey,  Templeton,  Brandon  and  Henry 
families.  All  settled  close  together  on  the 
hills  near  Buffalo  Creek,  a  few  miles  from 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Louisiana,  and 
built  cabins.  The  Indians  were  treacherous, 
and  Captain  Jordan  was  shot  from  ambush 
by  one  of  them.  The  log  behind  which  the 
murderous  Indian  was  concealed  when  he 
fired  the  fatal  shot,  as  late  as  1895  remained 
in  its  original  position  near  where  the  Buf- 


falo Creek  Church  now  stands.  Captain 
Jordan's  remains  were  buried  near  by,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  a  large 
cemetery.  After  the  killing  of  Jordan,  upon 
the  advice  of  Acting  Governor  Frederick 
Bates,  the  settlers  left  their  newly  made 
homes,  some  removing  to  St.  Louis  and  oth- 
ers to  St.  Charles.  After  a  few  years'  ab- 
sence the  settlers  returned,  with  others,  to 
the  homes  they  had  abandoned,  and  erected 
stockades  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
present  site  of  Louisiana,  on  what  is  now  the 
Prairieville  road.  Prominent  among  the 
pioneers  were  John  McConnell,  Robert  Mc- 
Connell,  and  James  and  Robert  Burns,  who 
were  noted  as  hunters  and  Indian  fighters. 
For  some  years  the  pioneers  suffered  many 
privations  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the 
Indians.  The  first  land  sales  of  the  public 
domain  now  comprising  Pike  County  were 
held  in  the  winter  of  1817-18  at  St.  Louis. 
The  land  was  held  at  the  minimum  price  of 
$2.50  per  acre.  Many  French,  Spanish  and 
New  Madrid  claims  were  placed  on  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  for  many 
years  contests  over  patents  from  the  govern- 
ment and  New  Madrid  claims  were  the  prin- 
cipal matters  to  take  up  the  attention  of  the 
courts.  About  1815  the  Indians  became  less 
troublesome,  and  about  the  time  of  the  first 
sale  of  lands  in  Pike  County  territory  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  set- 
tlements made,  numerous  farms  were  laid 
out  and  locations  made  on  land  for  many 
miles  back  from  the  river.  The  settlers  lived 
in  peace  and  harmony,  and  the  new  country 
was  the  scene  of  prosperity. 

Pike  County  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
District  of  St.  Charles.  December  14,  1818, 
the  Territorial  Legislature  passed  an  act 
creating  Lincoln  and  Pike  Counties.  Pike 
County  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Zebu- 
Ion  Pike,  the  noted  explorer,  who,  in  1805, 
explored  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  later 
Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  West,  and  discovered  the  Col- 
orado mountain  which,  after  him,  was  called 
Pike's  Peak.  When  organized  Pike  County 
included  all  that  portion  of  Missouri  Terri- 
tory north  of  Lincoln  County,  extending  to 
the  Iowa  line  and  west  to  the  limits  of  the 
Territory.  Owing  to  its  great  size  it  was 
facetiously  called  the  "State  of  Pike,"  a  name 
that  is  occasionally  still  applied  to  it.  The 
first  court  of  Pike  County  was  the  circuit 
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caurt,which  at  that  time  exercised  all  the 
functions  now  invested  in  the  circuit,  county 
and  probate  courts.    The  first  meeting  of  the 
court  was   held  at  the   house  of   Obadiah 
Dickerson,  in  the  town  of  Louisiana,  April 
12,   1819,   Honorable   David   Todd,   judge; 
Michael  J.  Nbyes,  clerk,  and  Samuel  K.  Cald- 
well, sheriff.    The  first  work  of  the  court  was 
to  lay  out  the  townships  of  Calumet,  Buffalo, 
Peno  and  Mason,  and  to  appoint  constables 
for  each  township  as  follows:     Thomas  F. 
Trunsdells,   for   Calumet;   Walter   Conway, 
for  Buffalo;   J.   Lane,   Sr.,   for   Peno,   and 
Joseph  Gash,  for  Mason.    A  number  of  road 
petitions  were  presented,  including  a  petition 
for  a  road  to  Franklin  and  one  for  a  road  to 
Two  Rivers.    A  schedule  of  ferry  rates  was 
promulgated  by  the  court.     The   members 
of  the  first  grand  jury  were  James  Watson, 
foreman;  Willis  Mitchell,  Samuel  Watson, 
David  James,  Jeppe  H.  Latne,  Samuel  Small, 
William  See,  Moses  Kelly,  Samuel  McGary, 
William  R.  Pirkins,  John  Bary,  David  Wat- 
son,  John   Turner,    Hugh    Gordon,   James 
Markey,    John   Venable,   John   M.   Jordan, 
John    Lewis,   Samuel    Kean,    Ephraim   W. 
Beasley  and  James  Crider.     The  report  of 
the  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  no  indictments 
had  been  found,  nor  was  there  any  business 
that  demanded  its  attention,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  discharged.    The  next  term  of  the 
court  was  held  in  August,   the  first  day's 
meeting  was  at  the  house  of  Obadiah  Dick- 
erson,  and  adjournment  was  taken  to  meet 
the  next  day  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Louisi- 
ana.    The  second  grand  jury  returned  the 
first  indictment,  which  was  against  Evin  La 
Masterz  for  assault  and  battery.    Other  in- 
dictments on  the  same  charge  were  returned 
against  John  Burbridge  and  James  Markey. 
In  the  first  case  the  accused  was  found  guilty 
as  charged  and  fined  $5.    At  the  same  term 
of  court  the  sheriff  filed  a  bond  in  the  amount 
of  $12,000.    Owing  to  the  various  duties  of 
his  office  the  sheriff  was  a  man  of  greater 
public  responsibility  than  at  present,  as  he 
was  also  collector  of  taxes  and  agent  of  the 
county  in  financial  transactions.    During  the 
days  of  the  early  circuit  court,  criminal  ac- 
tions   were    rare.     Pike    County    has    been 
always  on  the  roll  of  counties  of  the  State 
where  crime  is  at  the  minimum.    There  have 
been  murders,  but  nearly  all  in  the  lowest 
Strata  of  society.    One  of  the  most  important 
cases  to  take  up  the  attention  of  the  Circuit 


Court  of  Pike  County  was  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Hearne,  in  1896,  for  the  murder  of  Amos 
Stillwell,  a  wealthy  porkpacker  of  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  the  case  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Pike  County  court  on  a  change  of  venue. 
Hearne  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  against 
him.  Among  the  early  lawyers  of  the  Pike 
County  bar  were  many  who  became  promi- 
nent in  State  and  national  affairs,  including 
Ezra  Hunt,  Edward  Bates,  Uriel  Wright, 
James  O.  Broadhead,  Gilchrist  Porter, 
Priestly  H.  McBride,  and  later  A.  H.  Buck- 
ner,  D.  P.  Dyer,  Thomas  J.  C.  Fagg,  Champ 
Clark  and  I>avid  A.  Ball.  The  first  county 
commissioners  of  Pike  County,  appointed  by 
the  court,  were  Andrew  Edwards,  John  M. 
Jordan,  John  Bryson  aind  James  Johnson.  It 
was  the  duty  of  these  commissioners  to  select 
a  permanent  seat  of  justice.  The  three  first 
named  were  the  original  owners  of  the  land 
now  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Louisiana, 
and  part  of  their  interests  were  acquired  by 
Samuel  K.  Caldwell,  the  first  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  Joel  Shaw,  who,  in  1818,  laid  out 
the  town  of  Louisiana.  Later  the  court  ap- 
pointed Michael  J.  Noyes  and  John  E.  Allen 
commissioners.  At  the  April  term  of  court, 
1822  (April  8),  they  reported  that  they  had 
accepted  in  the  town  of  Bowling  Green 
"ground  and  a  square  for  a  courthouse."  At 
the  term  of  court  held  the  following  August 
they  made  their  report  on  a  courthouse  and 
jail.  In  the  records  of  the  circuit  court 
notice  only  of  these  reports  are  made,  and 
just  what  the  reports  contained  can  only  be 
surmised,  as  the  reports  themselves  have 
passed  out  of  existence.  December  14,  1822, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
providing  that  county  seats  be  located  near 
the  centers  of  the  counties,  and  in  pursuance 
thereof  the  county  seat  commissioners,  on 
August  II,  1823,  reported  to  the  circuit  court 
that  a  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  court 
had  been  prepared  at  Bowling  Green. 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1823,  the  circuit 
court,  in  meeting  at  Louisiana,  made  an 
order  to  change  the  meeting  place  the  next 
term  to  the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  where 
quarters  for  court  meetings  and  county  offi- 
cers had  been  prepared.  There  was  consid- 
erable opposition  to  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat,  and  various  efforts  were  made 
to  have  it  returned  to  that  town.  On  page 
440,  Record  A,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Pike 
County,   is  an  entry  showing  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  Daniel  Draper,  WilMatn  Massie  and 
Obadiah  Dickerson  to  select  a  site  for  a 
county  seat.  Later  they  reported  upon  as- 
signments of  land  by  M.  S.  Noyes  and  T. 
Kerr ;  the  following  day,  Friday,  February  6, 
1829,  the  report  was  rejected  on  account  of 
Noyes  having  no  legal  title  to  the  land  as- 
signed. This  was  the  last  serious  attempt  to 
have  Louisiana  made  the  county  seat.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a  court  of  com- 
n[K)n  pleas  at  Louisiana.  The  first  court- 
house stood  on  the  public  square.  It  was  a 
small  brick  structure,  and  was  burned  in  1864^ 
A  few  years  later  the  present  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $18,000,  and  with 
slight  repairs  is  still  in  good  condition.  On 
the  first  page  of  Record  A,  County  Court 
of  Pike  County,  the  notes  of  the  clerk  show 
that  "at  the  courthouse  in  Louisiana,''  April 
9,  1821,  "pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  entitled,  *An  Act  Establishing  Cir- 
cuit and  County  Courts,'  approved  Novem- 
ber 28,  1820,  the  first  county  court  was  held. 
The  first  county  justices  were  Edmund 
Mountjoy,  William  Stephenson  and  William 
Boggs,  all  of  whom  produced  their  commis- 
sions from  Governor  McNair,  which  were 
duly  recorded  by  Ezra  Hunt,  then  district 
recorder,  and  the  said  three  county  jus- 
tices thereupon  took  their  seats,  and  procla- 
mation being  made  by  the  sheriff  of  this 
county,  a  county  court  was  organized  and 
opened  for  the  said  county  of  Pike."  The  first 
business  of  the  court  was  to  accept  the 
credentials  of  Michael  J.  Noyes  as  county 
clerk.  Then  a  permit  was  granted  Augustus 
A.  Legrand  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the 
county,  he  having  produced  his  license  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  Ezra 
Hunt  and  S.  K.  Caldwell  were  also  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  constables,  one  for  each  of  the 
townships  of  the  county,  the  court  adjourned 
until  "to-morrow."  The  next  day  the  first 
act  of  the  court  was  to  appoint  D.  Jones  the 
guardian  of  Sally  and  Pleasant  Phears.  Then 
a  license  to  run  a  ferry  at  the  town  of  Louis- 
iana to  Samuel  K.  Caldwell  and  the  heirs  of 
Joel  Shaw  was  granted;  also  a  license  to 
John  Miller  to  run  a  ferry  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Clarksville.  The  rate  for  ferriage 
across  the  Mississippi,  by  the  court,  was  fixed 
as  follows:  For  every  wagon  and  team  of 
horses,  loaded,  $2 ;  for  each  additional  horse, 
25  cents ;  for  each  man  and  horse,  50  cents ; 


for  each  foot  passenger,  25  cents;  for  each 
head  of  cattle,  12J/2  cents;  for  each  head  of 
hogs  or  sheep,  6>4  cents;  for  each  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  goods  or  property,  6J4  cents. 
The  court  also  directed  the  sheriff  to  pur- 
chase for  the  use  of  the  county  a  foot 
measure,  a  yard  measure,  one-half  bushel,, 
gallon,  half  galk>n  and  quart  measures,  and 
weights,  and  a  seal  "with  the  initial  of  the 
county  thereon."  The  county  court  met  at 
Louisiana  until  Bowling  Green  became  the 
county  seat  in  1823. 

Of  the  first  schools  in  the  county  the  earli- 
est was  established  in  Louisiana  about  1819,. 
and  like  other  early  schools  of  Missouri  was 
run   on   the   subscription   plan.    When    the 
attention  of  the  world  was  directed  toward 
California  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849 
Pike  County  citizens  went  in  large  numbers 
to  the  gold  fields,  and  were  among  the  most 
noted  of  the  California  "forty-niners."    Pike 
County  furnished  many  soldiers  for  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  to  the  Mexican  War  and  to  both 
the  North  and  South  during  the  Civil  War,, 
and  for  their  hardihood,  bravery  and  energy 
Pike  County  citizens  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation.   Pike  County  has  furnished  a  number 
of  men  prominent  in  public  life,  including  one 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  Thomas  J.  C^ 
Fagg;  six  circuit  judges,  Ezra  Hunt,  A.  H, 
Buckner,  T.   C.  J.   Fagg,   Gilchrist   Porter,. 
Elijah  Robinson  and  Priestly  "H.  McBride; 
five  members  of  Congress,  A.  H.  Buckner, 
Gilchrist  Porter,  George  W.  Anderson,  David 
P.  Dyer  and  Champ  Qark ;  one  United  States. 
Senator,  J.  B.  Henderson,  and  many  others 
who   gained   fame   in   various   fields.     Pike 
County  is  divided  into  ten  townships,  named 
respectively,     AsHey,      Buffalo,      Calumet^ 
Cuivre,  Hartford,  Indian,  Peno,  Prairieville^ 
Salt  River  and  Spencer.    The  assessed  valu- 
ation  of  real   estate  and  town   lots   in   the 
county  in  1899  was  $5410,160;  estimated  full 
value,  $10,820,320;   assessed   value   of   per- 
sonal property,  including  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,. 
$1,688,804;  estimated  full  value,  $3,377,608; 
assessed  value  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, $257,260;  estimated  full  value,  $385,- 
890;     assessed     value     of     railroads     and. 
telegraphs,  $1,245,126.73.     There  are  112.8^ 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  St  Louis^ 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  passing  the  entire 
length  of  the  eastern  border  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  crossing; 
through  the  central  part  in  a  southeasterly- 
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direction,  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  running 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Louisiana 
to  Bowling  Green,  then  westerly  to  the  west- 
em  limits.  The  number  of  public  schools  in 
the  county  in  1899  was  116;  number  of  teach- 
ers employed,  169;  pupils  enumerated,  8,094; 
amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  both  town- 
ship and  coumty,  $11,929.53.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  1900  was  25,744. 

Pike  County  Colony  of  St.  liOuls.— 

An  association  organized  at  the  Mercantile 
Club  in  St.  Louis  February  15,  1896,  and 
composed  of  ex-citizens  of  Pike  County,  Mis- 
souri, who  are  living  in  St.  Louis,  its  object 
being  to  keep  alive  the  friendships  formed  in 
the  old  county  years  ago,  and  to  remember 
the  old  county  itself  on  the  occasion  of  an 
annual  banquet.  Its  first  officers  were  James 
O.  Broadhead,  president ;  W.  H.  Biggs,  first 
vice-president;  S.  N.  Holliday,  second  vice- 
president;  Thomas  Booth,  third  vice-prcsi* 
dent;  Robert  A.  Campbell,  historian;  M.  G. 
Gorin,  chaplain ;  Virgil  Rule,  treasurer ;  Cliflf 
H.  McMillan,  secretary;  Its  officers  in  the 
year  1900  were:  David  P.  Dyer,  president; 
William  H.  Biggs,  first  vice-president;  J.  E. 
Carstarphen,  second  vice-president;  Dr.  B. 
A.  Wilkes,  third  vice-president;  Sylvester  T. 
Johnston,  fourth  vice-president;  Robert  A. 
Campbell,  historian;  Rev.  Taylor  Bernard, 
chaplain;  Gamble  Jordon,  treasurer;  Davis 
Biggs,  secretary.  In  1900  the  colony  num- 
bered 225  members.  Among  those  who  have 
been  and  are  distinguished  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  and  State  may  be  mentioned,  the 
first  president  of  the  colony,  Hon.  James 
O.  Broadhead,  minister  to  Switzerland,  and 
special  commissioner  to  France;  General 
John  B.  Henderson,  United  States  Senator 
from  1862  to  1869;  Hon.  David  P.  Dyer, 
member  of  Congress  from  1869  to  1871,.  and 
afterward  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri ;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert A.  Campbell,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Missouri  from  1881  to  1885,  and  afterward 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  Hon. 
William  H.  Biggs,  judge  of  th€  St.  Louis 
court  of  appeals;  Hon.  George  W.  Ander- 
son, member  of  Congress  from  1865  to  1869; 
Nicholas  M.  Bell,  Robert  E.  Carr  and  Henry 
T.  Mudd. 

Pike,  The.— The   "Zebulon   M.   Pike,"' 
usually  called  the  "Pike,"  was  the  first  steam- 


boat that  landed  at  the  St.  Louis  wharfs  She 
reached  the  foot  of  Market  Street  August  2, 
1817 — having  been  six  weeks  in  making  the 
trip  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  St.  Louis — 
and  was  received  there  with  holiday  demon- 
strations. "The  boat  was  driven  with  a  low 
pressure  engine,  with  a  walking-beam,  and 
had  but  one  smokestack.  ...  In  the 
encounter  with  a  rapid  current  the  crew  re- 
enforced  steam  with  the  impulse  of  their  own 
strength.  They  used  the  poles  and  running; 
boards  just  as  in  the  push-boat  navigation  of 
barges."  The  captain  of  the  boat  was  Jacob 
Reed,  and  she  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Zebulon  M.  Pike,  after  whom,  also,  was 
named  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

Plke*8  ExpedltlonB.— Two  famous  ex- 
ploring  expeditions,  conducted  by  Lieuten- 
ant— afterward  General — Zebulon  M.  Pike,, 
have  passed  into  history  as  Pike's  expedi- 
tions. Both  these  expeditions  started  from 
St.  Louis,  the  first  in  1805  and  the  second  in 
1806. 

Pile,  William  A.,  clergyman,  soldier 
and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  February  11,  1829.  He 
was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  when  the  Civil 
War  began,  he  entered  the  Union  army  and 
was  made  chaplain  in  a  regiment  of  Missouri 
volunteers.  In  1862,  he  took  command  of  a. 
light  battery,  and  rose  to  brigadier  generaL 
In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress from  the  First  Missouri  District,  as  a 
Radical  Republican  by  a  vote  of  6,728  to 
6,510  for  John  Hogan,  Democrat,  and  served 
one  term. 

Pillow's  Invasion.— After  the  battle 
of  Boonville,  June  17,  1861,  in  which  the 
State  troops  were  routed  by  General  Lyon, 
Governor  Jackson  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
at  Lexington,  from  whence  he  retreated  into 
southwestern  Missouri,  and  proceeded  to 
Memphis  to  request  General  Polk,  the  Con- 
federate commander  there,  to  send  a  force 
into  Missouri  to  recover  Jefferson  City,  and  if. 
practicable  to  effect  the  capture  of  St.  Louis. 
General  Polk  recognized  the  propriety  of 
making  an  effort  to  secure  Missouri,  and  sent 
General  Pillow  to  New  Madrid  with  a  force 
of  about  7,000  men.  General  Hardee  was  at 
Pocahontas,  Arkansas,  where  he  was  organ-, 
izing  and  training  the  Arkansas  troops,  and- 
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had  3,500  men  under  him;  and,  at  the  same 
time  General  Jeff  Thompson,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Bloomfield,  Stoddard  County,  Mis- 
souri, was  issuing  proclamations  and  orders, 
and  attempting  to  organize  the  State  Guard 
in  the  southeast  district  of  the  State.  There 
were  rumors  of  a  scheme  for  Pillow  to  march 
from  New  Madrid  and  Hardee  from  Poca- 
hontas, effect  a  junction  at  Ironton,  with  their 
force  strengthened  by  General  Thompson's 
troops,  move  on  St.  Louis,  invest  that  city, 
and  either  attack  and  capture  it,  or  hold  it  be- 
sieged until  Jefferson  City  could  be  recovered, 
the  Jackson  government  re-established,  and 
all  the  State  outside  St.  Louis  secured  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  It  is  probable  the  Con- 
federate government  never  seriously  enter- 
tained the  project,  and  that  the  Pillow  ex- 
pedition to  New  Madrid,  with  the  noise  that 
attended  it,  was  simply  a  ruse  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  another  quarter.  And  this  was  the 
effect  of  it,  for  General  Fremont  promptly 
organized  an  expedition  of  6,000  men,  em- 
barked them  on  nine  steamers  at  the  St. 
Louis  levee  and  sent  them  down  the  river  to 
take  possession  of  Bird's  Point  in  Missouri, 
opposite  Cairo,  with  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  proposed  movement  of  Pillow  from 
New  Madrid.  When  they  arrived  at  Bird's 
Point,  Pillow  had  withdrawn  from  New 
Madrid  and  returned  to  Memphis — and  the 
apprehended  invasion  of  Missouri  was  ended. 
But  in  the  meantime.  Price  and  McCuUoch 
had  advanced  on  General  Lyon  in  southwest 
Missouri  and  outnumbered  and  defeated  him 
in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek. 

Pilot  Grove. — ^A  town  in  Cooper  Coun- 
ty, on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Boonville.  It  has 
six  churches,  public  schools,  the  Pilot  Grove 
Collegiate 'Institution,  academical  and  musi- 
cal, two  banks,  the  "Herald"  newspaper, 
Democratic,  and  numerous  business  houses. 
The  population  in  1890  was  560.  It  was 
platted  in  1873,  ^"^  takes  its  name  from  a 
grove  of  hickory  trees  which  in  early  days 
marked  the  way  between  Boonville  and  Old 
Franklin,  and  where  was  established  the  Pilot 
Grove  post  office  in  1836. 

Pilot  Knob.— An  incorporated  town  in 
Arcadia  Township,  Iron  County,  one  mile 
north  of  Ironton.  It  contains  a  large  mining 
and  smelting  plant,   two   general   stores,   a 


school  and  hotel.     The  population  in  1890 
was  757. 

Pilot  Knob. — ^A  deposit  of  iron  ore  in 
Iron  County,  in  the  form  of  a  symmetrical 
mountain,  the  largest  mass  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
Iron  Mountain,  and  near  it  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  is  another  mass  of  ore 
called  Shepherd  Mountain.  Pilot  Knob  is 
581  feet  hi^,  and  has  a  base  area  of  550  acres. 
It  is  the  most  conspicuous  elevation  in  Mis- 
souri and  was  given  the  name  it  bears  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  early  settlers  a  landmark 
and  guide. 

Pilot  Knob,  Battle  of.— This  battle, 
fought  September  26,  1864,  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  engagements  in  Missouri  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  great  importance  in 
its  results.  General  Sterling  Price  had 
marched  from  Pocahontas,  Arkansas,  with 
an  army  of  10,000  to  12,000  men,  on  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  to  have  been  a  formida- 
ble invasion  of  Missouri  to  repair  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  Confederate  cause  by  the 
capture  of  St.  Louis,  or  at  least  the  capture 
of  Jefferson  City  and  the  occupation  of  all 
central  and  southern  Missouri.  Entering  the 
State  just  below  Doniphan,  the  Confederate 
army  marched  northward  without  encounter- 
ing opposition,  until  it  appeared  before  Pilot 
Knob,  where  was  a  formidable  earthwork 
called  Fort  Davidson,  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  defended  by  1,200  Missouri  Union  troops 
under  General  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio. 
General  Shelby's  detachment  sent  forward 
by  Price  had  captured  a  small  Unionist  force 
at  Potosi,  and  a  wagon  train  near  Irondale, 
and  burned  the  railroad  building  at  Potosi, 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Fort  David- 
son was  not  to  be  taken,  even  if  taken  at  all, 
without  desperate  fighting  and  serious  loss, 
and  Confederate  authorities  assert  that  Gen- 
eral Price's  subordinates  advised  against  an 
attack.  Nevertheless,  it  was  made  in  force 
by  the  commands  of  Marmaduke  and  Fag^n, 
and  was  met  with  determined  spirit  by  the 
garrison,  and  completely  repulsed,  with 
severe  loss  to  the  assailants — sl  loss  estimated 
at  1,000  to  1,200  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Ewing  reported  a  loss  of  eighty-nine  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  Confederates 
maintained  their  position  before  the  place 
next  day,  as  if  resolved  to  make  another  at- 
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tempt  to  reduce  the  garrison,  and,  as  there 
was  no  hope  of  re-enforcement,  General  Ew- 
ing  decided  to  abandon  the  fort  and  take  the 
chances  of  a  retreat  to  Rolla,  where  there  was 
a  strong  Union  force.  Accordingly,  after 
midnight  on  the  28th  of  September,  he 
marched  out,  leaving  a  small  force  behind  to 
blow  up  the  magazine — the  evacuation  being 
made  practicable  by  a  single  road  which  the 
Confederates  had  left  unguarded.  The  re- 
treat was  over  a  route  of  sixty  miles,  and  was 
skillfully  executed,  Ewing  successfully  de- 
fending himself  against  the  pursuing 
and  attacking  command  of  Marmaduke, 
till  he  reached  Leesburg,  on  the  south- 
west branch  railroad,  where  the  Con- 
federates withdrew,  leaving  the  Unionists 
to  march  to  RoUa  without  molesta- 
tton.  The  repulse  of  the  Confederates  in 
their  attack,  and  the  failure  to  overtake  and 
capture  the  retreating  garrison,  was  a  blow 
to  the  invasion  of  Missouri  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  They  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
in  officers  and  men.  General  Cabell  being 
killed,  and  Major  G.  W.  Bennett  mortally 
wounded  while  gallantly  leading  in  the  as- 
sault, and  a  tenth  of  their  force  destroyed. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  dis- 
asters which  a  month  later  were  to  force  the 
broken  and  disordered  Confederate  army  of 
invasion  to  retreat  in  rout  through  southwest 
Missouri  into  the  mountains  of  Arkansas. 

Pilot  Knob,  Little.— A  mountain  in 
Washingfton  County,  located  a  little  west  of 
the  center.  It  is  about  1,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  most 
elevated  point  in  the  county,  principally*  noted 
as  a  landmark. 

Pinckney. — ^A  post  office  in  Warren 
County,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad,  twelve  miles  south  of  Warrenton. 
It  was  the  first  town  founded  in  the  terri- 
tory now  Warren,  after  the  passing  away  of 
the  French  town  of  Cbarette.  It  was  settled 
in  1819,  and  was  named  after  a  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Sharp,  Miss  Attossa  Pinckney 
Sharp.  It  was  the  first  county  seat  of  Mont- 
g^omery  County,  which  then  included  what  is 
now  Warren  County ;  it  has  upwards  of  100 
inhabitants. 

Pineville. — ^The  county  seat  of  McDon- 
ald County,  on  Vagrant  Creek,  a  branch  of 


Elk  River,  a  water  power  stream,  335  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Louis,  and  five  miles  from 
Lanagan,  its  shipping  point.  It  has  a  brick 
courthouse  and  jail,  an  academy,  a  public 
school,  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches,  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  a  Grand  Army  Post,  two 
Democratic  newspapers,  the  "Democrat"  and 
the  "Herald;"  a  flourmill,  a  sawmill  and  sev- 
eral stores.  The  town  was  surveyed  in  1847 
for  Samuel  Burke,  owner  of  the  ground,  and 
was  called  Mar3rville.  The  substitution  of  the 
name  Pineville  is  not  accounted  for.  It  wa» 
incorporated  as  a  village  November  7,  1873, 
with  R.  L.  Hargrove,  J.  C.  Baber,  Z.  Smith, 
J.  P.  Lamance  and  I  sham  Williams  as  trus- 
tees. It  was  intended  to  be  the  county  seat 
at  the  erection  of  the  county,  but  this  purpose 
was  defeated  until  1858.  (See  "McDonald 
County.")  In  1866  J.  C.  Lamson  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  education,  the 
establishment  of  schools  began,  and  since 
that  time  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held 
there  at  intervals.  In  1890  the  population 
was  192.    In  1899  (estimated),  500. 

Pin  Indians,  Massacre  of. — On  the 

retreat  of  the  Confederates  under  Shelby, 
Hays  and  Cockrell  from  Jackson  County,  after 
the  battle  of  Lone  Jack,  August  18, 1862,  they 
learned,  while  in  camp  near  Newtonia,  that 
a  body  of  Pin  Indians  were  encamped  near 
Carthage,  in  Jasper  County,  and  as  these  In- 
dians belonged  to  the  Ross  party  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  had  taken  service  under  the 
Federal  government,  Captain  Ben  Elliott  was 
sent  with  a  sufficient  force  to  attack  them. 
The  camp  was  surrounded  and  surprised  at 
daybreak  September  14th.  According  to  the 
Confederate  accounts,  the  assailants  rode 
into  and  through  the  camp  of  the  Indians  and 
negroes,  shooting  and  killing,  and  meeting 
with  little  or  no  resistance.  Of  the  Indian 
force  of  250  only  one  was  taken  prisoner ;  a 
few  escaped,  and  the  rest  were  massacred  on 
the  spot. 

Pinnacle  Rock. — An  old  landmark  in 
Montgomery  County,  on  South  Bear  Creek, 
in  the  form  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  rock  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  and 
covers  about  an  acre  of  the  area  of  a  small 
valley.  It  appears  to  be  a  solid  mass  of 
stone.  A  winding  path  leads  to  its  apex, 
where  a  broad,  flat  stone  offers  the  climber 
a  comfortable  seat  from  which  to  view  the 
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surrounding  country.     The  top  of  the  rock 
is  covered  with  moss  and  lichens. 

Pioneers. — A  society  of  women  in  St. 
Louis,  to  which  belongs  the  distinction  of 
T>eing  the  first  literary  society  of  Jewesses, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  womon^s  literary 
'Clubs  in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  St.  Louis  on  January  25,  1879,  *t  the  sug- 
j^estion  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Sonneschein.  The 
membership  of  the  Pioneers  is  drawn  from 
the  congregations  of  the  four  synagogues  of 
^t.  Louis. 

Pirates    of   the   MiMimippi.— For 

some  years  prior  to  1788  a  dangerous  gang 
of  pirates  infested  the  Mississippi  River. 
"Grand  Tower  and  Cottonwood  Creek  were 
the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  robbers.  The 
names  of  the  leaders  were  Culbert  and  Magil- 
vray.  The  gang  was  composed  of  the  most 
vicious  elements  of  every  nationality.  Out- 
•cast  whites,  half-breed  Indians  and  negro 
<iesperadoes  were  members  of  the  league  of 
T>andits.  To  systematic  piracy  they  added 
frequent  murder.  They  were  numerous,  well 
armed  and  fully  organized.  No  single  boat 
could  repel  their  attack.  Only  a  fleet  of 
l)oats  could  defeat  such  veterans  in  the 
service  of  rapine.  Their  murderous  rapacity 
had  long  since  demanded  the  extinction  of 
this  band  of  brigands.  Their  very  existence 
was  a  reproach  to  the  Spanish  government, 
but  every  effort  to  suppress  them  had  thus 
far  been  ineffectual.  At  length  the  Governor 
General,  alarmed  by  the  frequent  loss  of  life 
-and  property,  forbade  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  by  single  boats.  For  the  sake  of 
the  mutual  protection,  which  this  order  con- 
templated, in  the  spring  of  1787  ten  keel- 
1[)oats,  fully  armed  and  strongly  manned,  set 
out  from  New  Orleans  for  St.  Louis.  At 
Grand  Tower  the  crews  landed  and  advanced 
to  the  attack.  But  the  robbers,  unwilling  to 
•encounter  an  equal  force,  or  to  confront  the 
fate  which,  if  taken  prisoners,  they  would  be 
sure  to  suffer,  saved  themselves  by  flight; 
"but  their  lair,  stored  with  provisions,  arms, 
munitions,  and  merchandise,  was  captured. 
These  goods,  the  rich  booty  of  successful 
piracy,  were  restored  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers. The  dispersement  of  these  robbers  freed 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  from  further 
depredations.  In  French  traditions  the  year 
1787  was  always  associated  with  the  arrival 


of  the  ten  boats."— (Scharf's  "History  of  St. 
Louis.") 

Pirogveeu — ^A  modeled  boat,  much  used 
in  the  early  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  usually  thirty-five  to  sixty 
feet  in  length,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth,  and  about  three  feet  deep.  These 
boats  would  carry  from  thirty  to  forty  tons 
and  were  pushed  up  stream  by  poles  or  towed 
along  the  bank  by  a  line  attached  to  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  the  method  being  like  that  of 
propelling  canal  boats,  except  that  men,  in- 
stead of  horses  or  mules,  supplied  the  motive 
power.  It  usually  took  a  boat  of  this  kind 
about  three  months  to  make  the  trip  froa 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  those  days 
the  rate  for  bringing  such  freight  as  sugar, 
coffee,  etc.,  to  the  city  was  usually  in  the 
neighborhood    of   one    dollar   per    hundred 

P^^^"-  Joseph  Brown. 

Pitaer,  Gtoorgre  C»,  was  born  April  23, 
1835,  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio.  He  was 
educated  as  a  physician,  and  practiced  in  Kkc 
County,  Illinois,  until  1873,  when  he  removed 
to  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  his  coming  he  was 
made  dean  of  the  American  Medical  College, 
and  filled  that  position  for  thirteen  years 
thereafter.  He  occupies  the  chair  of  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  that  institution^ 
whicla  position  he  has  held  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  during  the  same  period  has  been 
clinical  lecturer  at  the  city  hospital.  He  is 
also  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Sug- 
gestion,Therapeutics  and  Medical  Electricity. 
Reared  in  the  Methodist  Church,  he  has  bec^ 
a  devout  churchman  of  that  faith  all  his  life. 
Politically  he  is  a  Republican.  In  1856  he 
married,  in  Lynchburg,  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  Miss  Martha  J.  Murphy,  daughter  of 
John  Murphy,  an  honored  and  wealthy  agri- 
culturist of  that  county. 

Pitzman,  jQliQS,  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor,  was  born  at  Halberstadt,  Prussia, 
January  11,  1837.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  land,  and  became  a  civil  engineer  in 
St.  Louis  through  association  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  E.  Salomon,  and 
Henry  Kayser,  city  engineer.  In  1859  ^^ 
engaged  in  surveying  on  his  own  account. 
In  1 86 1  General  Fremont  appointed  him  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Topographical  Engineer 
Corps.     He  was  with  General  Grant  on  the 
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Tennessee  River,  vrith  General  Sherman  at 
Memphis,  and  with  General  Grant  again  at 
Yicksburg,  and  was  wounded  during  the 
operations  at  the  latter  nan>ed  place.  In 
1864,  during  the  Price  raid,  he  began  building 
fortifications  at  Washington,  but  the  work 
soon  became  unnecessary.  In  1863  ^  was 
dected  surveyor  of  St.  Louis  County.  In 
1868  he  published  the  first  farm  and  road  n^p 
of  the  county.  Meanwhile  he  was  re-elected 
county  surveyor,  which  office  he  retained  until 
city  and  county  were  separated.  He  then  be- 
came city  surveyor,  which  office  he  has  held 
continuously  ever  since.  During  his  leisure 
Pitzman  made  a  study  of  landscape  engineer- 
ing. He  became  so  interested  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  he  went  to  Europe  to  examine 
the  great  parks  and  familiarize  himself  with 
the  methods  of  the  leading  landscapists. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  made  chief  engineer 
of  the  Forest  Park  Board,  and  the  park  was 
laid  out  on  the  lines  which  he  designated.  His 
plans  have  also  been  largely  followed  in  the 
opening  up  and  beautifying  of  the  many  resi- 
dence portions  of  St.  Louis  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Pitzman  has  acquired  by 
purchase  nearly  all  the  records  of  the  old  sur- 
veyors of  St.  Louis  County,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  since  1863  Pitzman's  own  office  has 
made  more  than  one-half  of  all  surveys  and 
subdivisions  made  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Pitzman  mar- 
ried, October  i,  1867,  Miss  Emma  R.  Titt- 
mann.  After  five  years  of  a  very  happy  life 
Pitzman's  wife  died,  leaving  three  children; 
Florence  H.,  who  married  Edward  A.  Her- 
mann ;  Edwin  S.,  and  an  infant  son,  who  died 
soon  after  his  mother.  Mr.  Pitzman  married, 
March  31,  1879,  Caroline,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Adolph  Wislizenus,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  physicians  of  St.  Louis.  Of 
this  marriage  there  has  been  the  following  is- 
sue: George  Marsh,  Harold  W.,  Frederick 
and  Natalia,  and  Louise  Pitzman. 

Planter's  Honse  Conference.— When 

the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  in  April, 
1861,  opened  the  Civil  War,  active  efforts 
were  made  by  prominent  men.  Unionists  and 
Southern  sympathizers,  in  several  of  the  bor- 
der States,  or  northern  slave  States,  to  pre- 
'vent  their  States  from  becoming  the  field  of 
conflict.  These  efforts  in  Missouri  resulted 
in  the  "Planters'  House  Conference,**  held  in 
the  parlor  of  the  old  Planters'  House  in  St. 


Louis  on  the  nth  of  June,  1861,  between 
General  N.  Lyon,  commanding  at  the  arsenal, 
Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  Major  H.  A.  Co- 
nant,  representing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  one  side,  and  Governor  C.F.Jackson, 
General  Sterling  Price  and  Colonel  Thomas 
L.  Snead,  private  secretary  to  Governor  Jack- 
son, who,  afterwards  became  General  Price's 
chief  of  staff,  representing  the  State,  on  the 
other.  Governor  Jackson  proposed  to  dis- 
band the  State  Guard  which  he  had  been  or- 
ganizing, repel  invasion  of  the  State  from 
every  quarter  and  by  whatever  power,  and 
maintam  the  neutrality  of  the  State;  and  he 
demanded  that  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
arm the  Union  Home  Guards  in  the  State 
and  pledge  itself  not  to  occupy  with  troops 
any  position  in  the  State  not  occupied  at  that 
time.  General  Lyon  and  Mr.  Blair  rejected 
these  propositions,  and  demanded  as  the  only 
terms  of  peace  that  the  State  Guard  be  dis- 
banded, the  military  law  under  which  they 
were  being  organized  be  ignored,  and  the 
United  States  troops  be  allowed  to  come  into 
and  pass  through  the  State  at  will  and  with- 
out opposition.  Governor  Jackson  refused 
to  accept  these  conditions,  and  the  conference 
only  made  it  plainer  than  before  that  there 
was  no  common  ground  upon  which  the 
United  States  authorities  and  the  State  au- 
thorities could  stand,  and  that  the  neutrality 
of  Missouri  in  the  war  was  impossible.  The 
interview  lasted  six  hours  and  then  broke  up, 
Governor  Jackson,  General  Price  and  Col- 
onel Snead  leaving  on  the  first  train  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Road  for  Jefferson  City.  The 
railroad  bridges  were  burned  behind  them, 
and  next  day  Governor  Jackson  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  into  the  field  50,000  mi- 
litia to  "repel  invasion  and  protect  the  lives, 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State." 

Platty  Henry  8*,  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  in  the  village  of  Angelica, 
Alleghany  County,  New  York,  October  I9> 
1828,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  August  17,  1893. 
He  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1844  and  soon 
formed  a  connection  with  the  drug  firm  of 
Barron  &  Rothwell,  a  connection  which  was 
terminated  at  the  end  of  a  year  by  his  en- 
listment in  Colonel  Alton  R.  Easton's  regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Volunteers  for  service  in 
the  Mexican  War.  After  a  few  months'  ex- 
perience in  this  service  he  returned  to  St. 
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Louis  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business.  In 
1862  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert 
Thornburgh  and  engaged  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  the  sale  of  paints,  oils  and  glass,  and 
this  led  to  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  in 
1865  by  the  firm  of  Piatt  &  Thornburgh.  Two 
years  later  this  enterprise  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Southern  White  Lead 
Company.  Mr.  Piatt  was  officially  connected 
with  it  as  vice  president  until  1889,  when  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  National  Lead  Company. 
In  1880  Piatt  &  Thornburgh  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Piatt  &  Thornburgh  Paint  and 
Glass  Company,  Mr.  Piatt  becoming  presi- 
dent of  that  corporation.  Mr.  Thornburgh 
died  soon  afterward  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  but  Mr.  Piatt  retained  his  connection 
with  the  house  until  1890,  when  he  retired 
from  active  business  on  account  of  failing 
health.  Three  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Piatt,  Philip 
C,  Charles  R.  and  Henry  S.  Piatt,  Jr.,  are  still 
connected  with  this  corporation.  Mr.  Piatt 
was  also  one  of  the  reorganizers  of  the  Crys- 
tal Plate  Glass  Company,  of  which  he  was  a 
director,  and  a  director  also  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Franklin  Bank.  In  185 1  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piatt  are  Grace,  Philip  C,  Charles  R.,  Henry 
S.,  Jr.,  James  L.,  Edward  B.  and  Richard  B. 
Piatt. 

Platte  City.— The  county  seat  of  Platte 
County,  a  city  of  800  inhabitants,  located  at 
the  Falls  of  Platte  River  and  on  the  south- 
western division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway,  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Kansas  City.  It  was  located  on  a  site  which 
was  selected  by  Samuel  Hadley  and  David  O. 
Lucas,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  locate 
the  county  seat,  November  16,  1839.  On  the 
4th  of  December  following,  the  county  court 
approved  the  location  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Platte  City.  In  1845  the  first  addition  was 
made,  in  1857  Almond,  Paxton  & 
Owen's  addition  was  made,  in  1886 
the  eastern  extension  was  made,  and 
in  1892  Roster's  addition  was  made. 
On  the  3d  of  February,  1840,  the  first  sale 
of  lots  was  made.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
a  lot  was  paid  by  G.  P.  Dorriss  for  lot  i,  in 
block  29,  $709,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  $20,000.  Nearly  all  the  citizens 
of  Martinsville,  a  village  near  by,  moved  into 
the  county  seat,  and  in  a  little  while  the  new 


town  had  a  good  population.  The  courts 
were  held  in  a  double  log  cabin,  which  the 
county  court  bought  from  Zadock  Martin  for 
$100.  In  April,  1842,  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated with  N.  Burrows,  W.  E.  Black,  W.  P. 
Dougherty,  D.  S.  Irwin  and  Mark  McCaus- 
land  as  trustees,  and  in  September,  1843,  ^ 
was  reincorporated  with  W.  C.  Remington, 
Phil.  Lutes,  John  S.  Porter,  John  Edwards 
and  W.  E.  Black  as  trustees.  In  January, 
1845,  i^  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature, 
and  in  February,  1853,  was  granted  a  new 
charter.  In  March,  1882,  it  became  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  J.  L.  Carmack  was 
chosen  mayor.  In  the  city  are  a  number  of 
business  houses  and  two  banks,  the  Exchange 
Bank  and  the  Wells  Banking  Company.  It 
has  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
Catholic,  Christian,  Presbyterian,  Colored 
Baptist  and  Colored  Methodist  Churches.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Gaylord  Institute,  an  un* 
denominational  academy  for  g^rls,  founded 
by  Professor  F.  G.  Gaylord.  It  numbers 
eight  teachers  and  100  pupils,  and  occupies 
property  valued  at  $25,000.  There  are  a 
graded  school  for  whites  and  a  school  for 
colored  children.  Newspapers  are  the  "Land- 
mark" and  the  "Argus,"  both  Democratic. 

Platte  County. — A  county  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Buchanan  County,  south  and  west 
by  the  Missouri  River  and  on  the  east  by 
Clay  and  Qinton  Counties.  It  is  a  fertile  re^ 
gion.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  easily  culti- 
vated and  very  productive,  the  extensive 
bottom  lands  along  the  Missouri  and  Ratte 
Rivers  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  com,  and 
the  uplands  no  less  adapted  to  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  grass.  Timothy,  which  is 
considered  the  choicest  hay,  yields  two  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  clover  seems  to  find  its 
favorite  home  in  the  uplands  of  Platte  County. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  county  was  cov- 
ered with  timber,  much  of  which  has  been 
cut  down  for  building  material.  The  prairies, 
which  at  first  were  neglected,  were  afterward 
found  to  be  the  best  lands,  already  cleared 
and  ready  for  cultivation.  The  fine  grasses 
make  good  pasture,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
Platte  County  farming.  In  early  times  to- 
bacco and  hemp  were  raised,  but  the  tobacco 
was  not  of  fine  quality,  and  hemp-raising, 
though   profitable   at   one   time,   has   been 
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abandoned.  All  fruits  grown  in  the  latitude 
are  successfully  cultivated,  and  it  is  said  of 
apples  that  the  crop  never  fails.  In  1872' 
Platte  County  apples  were  awarded  the  first 
premium  at  the  California  State  Fair.  The 
county  is  well  supplied  with  flowing  streams, 
Little  Platte  River  running  through  it  from 
north  to  south  and  offering  ample  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  vari- 
ous smaller  streams  flowing  into  it  and  the 
Missouri,  while  the  latter  river  bounds  the 
southern  and  western  sides  of  the  county  for 
fifty  miles.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are 
found  and  easily  quarried.  The  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad 
runs  through  the  county  from  the  southeast 
to  the  northwest ;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  runs  through  the  county  also  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  the  Atchi- 
son branch  runs  east  and  west  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation is  amply  supplied  with  facilities  for 
reaching  outside  markets. 

Platte  County  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
ties organized  from  the  Platte  Purchase 
territory.  In  December,  1836,  before  the 
treaty  was  completed,  the  State  Legislature, 
in  contemplation  of  it,  passed  an  act  attaching 
to  Clay  County  for  civil  and  military  purposes 
the  territory  which  subsequently  became 
Platte  County,  and  the  Clay  County  court 
appointed  Michael  Byrd,  Matthias  Maston, 
Peter  S.  Benton,  John  B.  Collier,  James  H. 
Hord,  Hugh  McCafferty,  Robert  Patton, 
Peter  Crockett,  Charles  Wells,  John  B. 
Bownds,  Robert  Stone,  James  Flannery,  H. 
Brooks,  I.  W.  Gibson,  W.  Banta,  B.  Thorp, 
H.  D.  Oden,  A.  Hill,  John  Stokes,  James 
Featherstone,  J.  Smelser,  J.  B.  Rogers,  W.  A. 
Fox  and  Daniel  Clary  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace  and  constables  for  the  new  territory, 
and  they  were  the  first  civil  officers  to  exer- 
cise authority  there.  In  December,  1838,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  organization  of  Platte 
County.  At  first  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county  was  the  extension  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Clay  County,  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  new  county  did  not  pos- 
sess the  constitutional  area  of  400  square 
miles,  the  northern  line  was  placed  five  miles 
fiirther  north.  Platte  Falls  was  made  the 
temporary  seat  of  justice,  and  Samuel  Had- 
Icy,  of  Qay  County;  Samuel  D.  Lucas,  of 
Jackson,  and  John  H.  Morehead,  of  Ray, 
'were  appointed  commissioners  to  select  a  per- 
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manent  seat.  The  new  county  took  its  name 
from  Platte  River,  which  runs  through  it. 
John  B.  Collier,  Michael  Byrd  and  Hugh  Mc- 
Cafferty were  appointed  judges  of  the  county 
court,  and  on  the  nth  of  March,  1839,  ^^^ 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  John  B.  Faylor's  tav- 
ern and  organized  the  court.  There  were 
eight  or  ten  houses  in  the  settlement  at  Platte 
F^lls,  at  that  time  called  Martinsville,  and 
Faylor's  Tavern  was  the  largest,  most  spa- 
cious and  imposing  of  the  group.  For 
the  first  two  months'  use  of  this  improvised 
courthouse  Mr.  Faylor  received  $15.50.  The 
court  chose  J.  B.  Collier  for  presiding  justice, 
and  appointed  Hall  L.  Wilkerson,  clerk,  Har- 
rison Linville,  assessor,  and  Ira  N.  Norris, 
treasurer.  Six  townships — Preston,  Carroll, 
Pettis,  Lee,  Green  and  Marshall — ^were  estab- 
lished, and  "distributing  justices"  were 
appointed  to  lay  them  off  into  road  districts 
— Peter  Crockett,  for  Preston;  Matthias  Mas- 
ton,  for  Carroll;  James  Heard,  for  Pettis; 
Robert  Patton,  for  Lee ;  William  M.  Kincaid, 
for  Green,  and  Samuel  S.  Mason,  for  Mar- 
shall. Isaac  McEllis  was  granted  a  license  to 
keep  a  ferry  between  the  Platte  County  side 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  Kickapoo  Village 
on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  the  seat  of  justice  reported  that  they 
had  selected  the  site  on  the  east  side  of  Platte 
River,  adjoining  the  Falls.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  seat  of  justice  was  called 
Platte  City.  Stephen  Johnson  was  appointed 
by  the  court  to  lay  off  the  place  in  lots,  blocks 
and  streets,  and  several  public  sales  were  had^ 
yielding  $20,000.  In  1840  a  courthouse  was 
built  by  D.  A.  Sutton,  a  square  brick  building, 
two  stories  high  with  a  cupola.  The  build- 
ing was  burned  by  Federals  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  first  jail  was  built  the  following 
year,  being  a  substantial  log  structure  with 
iron-barred  windows  and  cells  lined  with  sheet 
iron.  In  1867  ^  two-story  brick  courthouse 
was  erected.  The  first  term  of  the  circuit 
court  was  opened  March  25,  1839.  Honor- 
able Austin  A.  King,  afterward  Governor  of 
the  State,  was  judge,  and  there  were  among 
the  lawyers  from  the  adjoining  counties  some 
who  afterward  became  famous — David  R. 
Atchison,  A.  W.  Doniphan,  Russell  Hicks, 
Amos  Rees,  John  A.  Gordon,  Peter  H.  Bur- 
nett, James  S.  Thomas,  A.  E.  Cannon,  W.  D. 
Almond,  Theodore  D.  Wheaton,  William  T. 
Wood  and  General  Andrew  S.  Hughes.  The 
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court  met  in  Faylor's  tavern,  and  Jesse  Morin 
was  sworn  in  as  clerk,  and  the  following 
grand  jurors  were  also  sworn:  Jesse  Lewis, 
foreman ;  Joshua  Yates,  James  Beagle,  Wil- 
liam McClain,  Peyton  Murphy,  Robert  Cain, 
Isaac  Norman,  Patrick  Cooper,  John  Mc- 
Carty,  Daniel  Dearborn,  Solomon  Tetherow, 
John  Brown,  James  Flannery,  Jos.  Todd,  Sr., 
Henry  Matheny,  S.  A.  Brown,  James  Brown, 
John  S.  Malott,  Isaac  Blanton  and  Isaac 
Glascock.  The  first  instrument  placed  on 
record  in  the  recorder's  office  was  a  bill  of 
sale  dated  May  ii,  1839,  for  a  slave,  from 
Felix  G.  MuUikin  to  Zadoc  Martin,  the  slave 
sold  being  Willis,  aged  about  thirty-three 
years,  and  the  price  $200.  The  first  deed  for 
real  estate  on  record  is  dated  March  2,  1839, 
from  Soya  B.  Church  to  Bela  M.  Hughes, 
conveying  one-eighth  of  lots  382  and  383,  in 
the  town  of  Weston,  the  consideration  being 
$12.50.  The  first  certificate  of  marriage  is 
dated  May  31,  1839,  the  parties  united  being 
John  A.  Ewell  and  Eliza  Haunshelt,  and  the 
officiating  minister,  James  Lovelady.  But 
the  first  marriage  in  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  Platte  County  was  that  of  George 
W.  Smith  and  Sallie  Gentry,  solemnized  by 
George  B.  Collier,  justice  of  the  peace,  March 
27,  1838.  The  government  surveys  in  the 
county  were  completed  in  1840,  and  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Plattsburg  was 
opened  in  April,  1843,  E.  M.  Samuel  being  re- 
ceiver, and  James  H.  Birch,  register.  The 
large  immigration  into  the  county  was  at- 
tended with  a  very  serious  temporary  incon- 
venience. To  enter  the  land  that  had  been 
pre-empted  called  for  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  gold,  and  as  most  of  the  settlers  had 
exhausted  their  means  in  getting  to  the 
county,  building  their  log  houses,  and  pro- 
viding themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  gold  was  scarce  ever)rwhere  in  the 
West,  the  first  two  years  of  the  opening  of 
the  land  office  was  a  period  of  hardship.  Gold 
pieces  were  so  precious  that  everything  was 
given  for  them,  and  no  sooner  were  they  se- 
cured than  they  slipped  out  of  the  settlers' 
hand  to  pay  for  his  land  claim.  Every  pound 
of  tobacco  and  hemp  raised  was  sold,  and 
many  were  forced  to  sell  their  stock  also,  and 
the  few  persons  who  had  brought  money  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  condition  of  things  loaned  it  out  at  exor- 
bitant rates  of  usury.  These  hardships  were 
aggravated  by  the  great  June  flood  of  1844, 


when  the  Missouri  River  rose  higher  than 
ever  before,  submerging  many  farms,  carry- 
ing oflf  fences  and  destroying  growing  crops, 
and  this  was  followed  by  great  sickness  in  all 
the  settlements.     But  in  1845  this  period  of 
hard  times  began  to  pass  away,  and  a  season 
of  prosperity  followed.    The  population  rap- 
idly   increased,    crops    were    abundant   and 
prices    good,    lands    increased    largely    in 
value,  and  no  region  in  the  United  States 
could  show  more  favorable  conditions  than 
Platte  County.    These  beneficent  conditions 
were  increased  in  1846  by  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  gathering  of  armies  and  concentra- 
tion of  supplies  for  them  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth.   The  departure  of  the  two  armies  un- 
der Generals   Kearney  and  Price  for  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Mormons  for  Salt  Lake,  was 
followed  by  a  large  overland  trade  with  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  and  Weston  became  an 
important  outfitting  point.      Horses,  mules, 
cattle  and  all  kinds  of  farm  products  com- 
manded high  prices,  and  every  shipping  point 
in  the  county  was  a  center  of  profitable  busi- 
ness.    In  1849  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  and  the  great  overland  emigra- 
tion from  Independence,  Weston  and  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  Platte  County  reached  a  climax  of 
prosperity.    Ten  large  trains  were  fitted  out 
at  Weston  and  Platte  City  in  1849,  ^i^^  ^^^^ 
traffic  increased  the  following  year,  it  being 
estimated  that  the  trains  starting  from  Platte 
County  in  1852  were  valued  at  half  a  million 
dollars.     Ben  Holladay,  T.  F.  Warner,  G.  P. 
Dorris,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Perry  Kuth,  W.  R. 
Bain,  R.  Matthias  Johnson,  R.  D.  Johnson, 
Captain  Richard  Murphy,  G.  P.  Post  and 
other  prominent  pioneers  in  the  freight  busi- 
ness were  residents  of  Platte  County.    In  the 
ten  years  from  1840  to  1850  the  population 
increased  from  8,913  to  16,923,  and  the  tax- 
able property  from  $369,076  to  $2,819,193, 
and  this  prosperous  growth  continued  until 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  with 
the    repeal    of    the    Missouri    Compromise 
aroused  the  anti-slavery  spirit  in  the  North- 
ern States  and  brought  on  the  "Border  Trou- 
bles."    In  these  troubles  growing  out  of  the 
contest  to  determine  whether  Kansas  should 
be  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  Platte  County  was 
actively  concerned.     The   pro-slavery  spirit 
in  the  county  was  aggressive  and  sometimes 
intolerant,  and  Platte  City  was  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  from  which  the  pro- 
slavery  movements  were  made.     In  1854  the 
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Platte    County    Self-Defensive    Association 
was  organized,  whose  purpose  was  to  turn 
back  all  settlers  sent  to  Kansas  by  aid  so- 
cieties, hold  public  meetings  and  urge  the 
settlement   of  Kansas  by  pro-slavery  men, 
and    to    guard    elections    in    the    territory 
^'against    frauds    by    Abolitionists."     There 
was  organized  also  a  subsidiary  institution 
called  "The  Kansas  League,"  whose  business 
was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  association, 
and  which  did  execute  them  without  leniency. 
In  1855  frequent  meetings  were  held  by  the 
Defensive  Association,  addressed  by  ex-Sen- 
ator David  R.  Atchison,  B.  F.  Stringfellow 
and  G.  'W.  Bayless,  and  the  pro-slavery  feel- 
ing was  worked  up  for  any  measure  that  the 
success  of  the  pro-slavery  cause  in  Kansas 
seemed    to   demand.      Northern   Methodist 
ministers   in  the  county  who  avowed  anti- 
slavery  principles  were  warned  to  desist  or 
leave  the  county,  and  one  of  them,  Charles 
Morris,  was  killed.     March  30,  1855,  the  "In- 
dustrial Luminary,"  published  by  Park  &  Pat- 
terson, at  Parkville,  had  an  editorial  article 
condemning  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the 
pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas,  and  two  weeks 
afterward  the  Kansas  League,  resolving  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  rode  into 
Parkville  and  threw  the  press  and  type  of  the 
paper   into   the   Missouri   River.    The   pro- 
prietors were  ordered  to  leave  the  county  on 
pain  of  death.     Many  persons  from  Platte 
County  crossed  the  Missouri  River  into  Kan- 
sas Territory  on  the  occasion  of  elections,  and 
voted  for  the  pro-slavery  ticket  and  then  re- 
turned, and  it  came  to  be  considered  that  a 
man  who  refused  to  do  this  was  wanting  in 
patriotic  duty.     A  month  later,  William  Phil- 
lips, a  lawyer  and  outspoken  Free  State  man, 
was  tarred  and  feathered  and  rode  on  a  rail 
at  Weston.    When  the  pro-slavery  sheriff  of 
Douglas  County,  Kansas,  called  for  a  posse 
to  assist  him  in  making  arrests  and  enforcing 
process,  armed  men  from  Platte  County  were 
among  the  first  to  present  themselves.     Oh 
one  occasion  a  company  of  thirty-five  pro- 
slavery  men  from  Platte  County  crossed  the 
river  at  Delaware,  taking  two  brass  cannon 
with  them.    Another  party  took  with  them 
^'Old  Sacramento,"  the  brass  field  piece  cap- 
tured by  Doniphan  in  Mexico   and  brought 
by  him  to  Missouri.    These  violent  proceed- 
ings were  not  approved  by  all  the  people,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
condemned  them.    September  i,  1854,  a  law 


and  order  meeting  was  held  at  Weston  to  pro- 
test against  the  interference  of  citizens  of 
Missouri  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  and  the 
declaration  of  principles  put  forth  at  this 
meeting  was  signed  by  133  citizens.  But  the 
pro-slavery  minority  were  active,  aggressive 
and  ready  for  violence,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  their  acts  went  forth  to  the  world  as  the 
work  of  the  people  of  Platte  County.  So 
strong  was  this  conviction  in  Kansas  and  so 
hostile  the  popular  feeling  in  that  State,  that 
after  the  sack  of  Lawrence  by  Quantrell  an 
expedition  was  organized  at  Leavenworth  to 
march  into  Missouri  and  burn  Platte  City, 
and  it  was  only  prevented  by  the  United 
States  authorities  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The 
patriotic  spirit  of  Platte  County  was  con- 
spicuously exhibited  in  the  Mexican  War 
when  the  "Army  of  the  West"  under  General 
Kearney  was  organized  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
for  the  march  to  Santa  Fe.  Colonel  Doni- 
phan's regiment  was  the  chief  part  of  the 
army,  and  in  this  regiment  which  made  the 
famous  long  march  to  Santa  Fc,  thence  over 
the  mountains  of  the  Navajo  country,  thence 
to  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua,  thence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  back  to  Missouri,  Platte 
County  was  well  represented  by  Captain  W. 
S.  Murphy's  company,  whose  first  lieutenant, 
Vincent  Walkenberg,  and  private  John  Gra- 
ham were  killed  in  the  battle  of  La  Canada. 
In  General  Sterling  Price's  army,  which  fol- 
lowed Kearney's  command  to  New  Mexico, 
Platte  County  was  again  represented  by  Cap- 
tain Jesse  Morin's  company,  with  Isaac  W. 
Gibson,  John  Larkin  and  John  H.  Owens  as 
lieutenants.  In  addition  to  this.  Captain 
James  Denver's  company,  which  was  raised 
partly  in  Platte  County,  joined  General 
Scott's  army  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  first  settlers  in  Platte  County  brought 
their  religion  with  them,  and  began  to  wor- 
ship God  as  soon  as  they  had  houses  in  which 
to  conduct  their  service,  worshiping  fre- 
quently when  the  weather  would  permit,  in 
the  open  air.  The  Methodists  and  Primitive 
Baptists  were  the  pioneers.  Rev.  James  Cox, 
long  known  as  "Brother  Cox,"  came  in  1837 
before  the  county  was  organized,  and  about 
the  same  time  came  Brother  Arnold  Chance, 
both  preaching  before  tliere  was  a  church 
organized.  Rev.  Mr.  Thorp  and  Rev.  Jona- 
than Adkins,  Primitive  Baptists,  were  among 
the  first  preachers.     Rev.  William  Redman 
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and  Rev.  Joseph  Devlin,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  came  about  1837,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Heath,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Holt,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  came 
before  1840.  April  7,  1838,  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Weston  was  organized.  On  the 
28th  of  .August,  1842,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Weston  was  organized.  In  1847 
the  German  Methodist  Church  in  Weston 
was  organized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nithermyer  and 
Mr.  Hartman,  trustees,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kule, 
presiding  elder.  The  United  Baptist  Church 
in  Weston  was  organized  July  16,  1853.  In 
1844  the  Pleasant  Ridge  United  Baptist 
Church,  three  miles  northeast  from  Weston, 
was  organized.  The  Baptist  Church  in 
Platte  City  was  organized  in  January,  185 1, 
its  first  pastor  being  Elder  W.  H.  Thomas. 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Platte  City  was  or- 
ganized in  1842.  Elm  Grove  Baptist  Church, 
five  miles  from  Platte  City,  was  organized  in 
1857.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Church  in  Platte  City,  located  on  a  lot  do- 
nated by  Honorable  D.  R.  Atchison,  was  or- 
ganized in  1869  through  the  efforts  of  Father 
Ludwig.  Hickory  Grove  Union  Church  was 
built  in  1 861  by  the  Methodists  and  Chris- 
tians together,  and  the  former  have  main- 
tained worship  there  ever  since.  Unity  Old 
Baptist  Church,  in  Fair  Township,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Platte  City,  was  organized  in 
1840.  Pleasant  Grove  Missonary  Baptist 
Church,  in  Greene  Township,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Camden  Point,  was  organized  Oc- 
tober 12, 1844.  Bear  Creek  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church,  three  miles  northwest  of  New 
Market,  was  organized  April  24,  1839.  Mount 
Zion  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in  Preston 
Township,  was  organized  March  6, 1844.  The 
Edgerton  Christian  Church  was  organized  in 
1883.  Edgerton  Methodist  church  was  or- 
ganized in  December,  1883.  St.  Peter's  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church  had  its  beginning  in 
1844.  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church  was  formed 
and  a  building  erected  in  1881.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Weston  was  organized  in  1853. 
Moore's  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Waldron  Township  was  constituted  in 
1850.  Union  Church,  in  Waldron  Township, 
was  built  in  1876,  at  first  for  the  use  of  all 
denominations,  but  afterward  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 
The  Ridgely  Methodist  Church,  South,  was 
organized  in  1867.     The  Christian  Church,  in 


New  Market,  was  organized  in  i860.  Davis 
Chapel,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was  organized  in  October,  i860.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  at  Farley  was  organ- 
ized in  1850.  Sugar  Creek  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  in  Marshall  Township,  was 
organized  in  i860.  Mount  Bethel  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1 85 1.  Salem  Christian  Church  was  organ- 
ized December  31,  1873.  Barry  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  May  Township,  was 
organized  first  as  "Lebanon  Congregation  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,"  in 
Qay  County  in  1826,  and  in  1859  w*s  moved 
to  Barry,  where  a  new  church  edifice  was 
erected  and  dedicated  the  same  year.  Park- 
ville  Baptist  Church  was  organized  at  Barry 
about  the  year  1842,  and  for  several  years  was 
known  as  the  County  Line  Church.  In  1852 
it  was  removed  to  Parkville.  The  Parkvillc 
Methodist  Church,  South,  was  orgfanized  in 
1849.  Parkville  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  April  27,  1845.  Sample's  Chapel, 
Methodist  Church,  South,  was  built  in 
1874  for  the  general  use  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  later  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Methodists.  Norris  Chapel,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Pettis  Township,  was  or- 
ganized about  1873.  The  Bethel  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organ- 
ized in  1850.  Rush  Creek  Christian  Church 
was  organized  June  19,  1853.  St.  John  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Weston,  had  its  beginning  in 
the  labors  of  Rev.  John  McNamara  in  1851. 

The  African  Methodist  Church  in  Weston 
was  organized  in  1866.  The  Colored  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Weston  was  organized  in  1865. 

As  soon  as  the  first  settlers  of  the  county 
had  secured  their  claims  and  begun  to  emerge 
from  the  condition  of  hardship  which  the  land 
office  payments  involved,  they  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
in  1845  schoolhouses  began  to  appear.  They 
were  cheap  structures  covered  with  clap- 
boards, and  at  the  end  of  1846  there  were 
twenty-seven  districts  organized  with  a  public 
school  in  each,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
i860  a  number  of  high  grade  private  schools 
had  been  founded,  Camden  Point  Female 
Academy,  the  Weston  Male  and  Female 
High  School,  the  Camden  Point  Male  Acad- 
emy, the  Platte  City  Male  Academy,  the 
Pleasant  Ridge  Male  and  Female  College,  the 
the  Weston  High  School,  the  Platte  City 
Male  Academy,  the   Young  Ladies'   Select 
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School  at  Weston,  and  Union  College  at 
Weston.     Some  of  these  institutions  still  sur- 
vive.   The  report  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  schools  for  1899  showed  in  Platte 
County  seventy-three  white  and  three  colored 
schools,  total  seventy-six ;  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  schools,  white  3,591,  colored 
180;  total,  3,771;  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, eighty-six,  of  whom  forty-two  were 
males  and  forty-four  females,  three  of  this 
number  being  colored;  estimated  value  of 
school  property,  $66,210;  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes,  $48,890;  total  expenditures, 
$36485 ;  permanent  county  school  fund,  $14,- 
988;  permanent  township  school  fund,  $19,- 
070;  total  school  fund  of  the  county,  $34,059. 
The  strong  Southern  character  and  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Platte  made  that  county  an 
inviting  field  for  enlisting  and  recruiting  men 
for  Sterling  Price's  army,  and  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  war  movements  in  be- 
half of  the  Southern  cause  began.     Captain 
Wallace  Jackson's  company  of  Missouri  State 
Guards  was  the  first  body  of  troops  to  re- 
spond to  Governor  Jackson's  call.     It  was 
followed  by  Colonel  Theodore  Duncan's  com- 
pany, one-third  of  whose  members  were  from 
Platte  County ;  Captain  John  Brassfield's  com- 
pany, the  "Extra  Battalion,"  attached  to  Col- 
onel  Hughes'  regiment;   Captain  Stewart's 
company,  enlisted  entirely  in  Platte  County; 
Captain    Thompson's    company,    composed 
mostly     of     men    from    Clay    and      Platte 
Counties;  Colonel  Winston's  regiment,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  was  made  up  in  Platte 
County;  Captain  Fielding  Burnes'  Company, 
Captain  Downing's  company,  Captain  Rob- 
ertson's   company.    Captain    Lanter's    com- 
pany.     Captain      McGee's     company     and 
Colonel      Thornton's      body     of      recruits, 
making-    in    all    1,800    to    2,000    men    Sent 
to  the  Southern  army  from  Platte  County, 
according    to    intelligent    estimates.      The 
county  was  no  less  liberal  to  the  Union  cause. 
The  first  body  of  Union  volunteers  sent  was 
Captain   B.  H.  Phelps'  company,  made  up 
chiefly  in  Platte,  with  some  enlistments  from 
Oay;     Captain    Price's    company,    Colonel 
Price's   regiment,  the  Eighty-first  Enrolled 
Missouri  Militia,  and  the  Eighty-second  En- 
rolled Missouri  Militia  ("Pawpaw  Militia"), 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Scott  and  Col- 
onel James  H.   Moss;  three  companies  of 
Union  men,  enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Kan- 
sas, and  Colonel  Fitzgerald's  regiment  organ- 


ized after  Lee's  surrender,  and  therefore 
never  called  into  service.  In  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  bodies  of  troops  were 
raised  in  a  single  county  whose  population 
was  less  than  19,000,  it  may  be  stated  that 
some  of  these  troops  were  in  service  for  a 
short  time,  and  that  some  of  them  enlisted 
several  times,  and  not  a  few  who  enlisted  and 
served  on  both  sides.  The  position  of  the 
county  on  the  border  made  it  necessary  for 
nearly  every  male  in  the  county  who  was 
able  to  bear  arms  to  take  up  arms  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  it  is  estimated  the  entire 
number  enlisted  in  both  armies  was  little 
short  of  3,000.  The  first  appearance  of  Fed- 
eral troops  in  the  county  was  on  September 
17,  1861,  when  the  Sixteenth  Illinois,  under 
Colonel  Smith,  marched  into  Platte  City  on 
their  way  to  Lexington.  They  remained  only 
one  night.  In  November  following  Major 
Joseph,  stationed  at  St.  Joseph,  with  500  men, 
made  a  sudden  march  and  took  possession  of 
Platte  City,  with  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Captain  Silas  M.  Gordon,  who  was  there  or- 
ganizing a  company  for  Price's  army,  but 
Gordon  concealed  himself  under  the  Baptist 
Church  and  escaped.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  fight  took  place  at  Bee  Creek  bridge  be- 
tween Major  Joseph's  command  and  a  body 
of  Confederates  under  Captain  Carr,  in  which 
the  Confederates  were  driven  off  with  a  loss 
of  two  men  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally, 
the  Federals  having  two  killed  and  five 
wounded.  December  i6th  of  the  same  year 
a  body  of  Federal  troops  under  Colonel  Mor- 
gan set  fire  to  Platte  City  and  burned  a  large 
part  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town  and 
the  courthouse,  and  killed  two  furloughed 
Confederate  soldiers.  Black  Triplett  and 
Gabriel  Close.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  while  ' 
Captain  Woodsmall  was  in  camp  drilling  a 
body  of  Confederates,  four  miles  east  of  Park- 
ville,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Federal  force  un- 
der Colonel  Penick  and  routed  with  a  loss  of 
three  men  killed.  The  year  1863  is  described 
as  a  reign  of  terror,  lawless  bands  of  men 
from  Kansas  going  through  the  county  and 
robbing  and  plundering  at  will.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  Toney  Tinsley,  who  had  been 
in  Price's  army,  but  had  returned  and  taken 
the  oath,  was  hanged  by  a  body  of  Union 
troops.  On  the  29th  of  September  a  body  of 
men  from  Kansas  hanged  two  men  near  Far- 
ley, an  old  German  named  RafF  and  Tipp 
Green.      In    1864,    a    Lieutenant    Thornton 
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came  into  the  county  to  gather  recruits 
for  Price's  army,  and  after  holding  Platte 
City  for  a  few  days  went  into  camp  at 
Camden  Point,  where  he  was  surprised  and 
attacked  on  the  13th  of  July  by  a  body  of 
Federal  troops  from  Leavenworth  under  Col- 
onels Jennison  and  Ford,  and  routed,  with 
a  loss  of  six  killed,  three  of  them  after  be- 
ing made  prisoners.  After  the  fight  Jenni- 
son and  Ford  set  fire  to  Camden  Point  and 
burned  about  twenty  houses,  and  then  went 
to  Platte  City  and  burned  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches,  Masonic  Hall,  the 
male  academy  and  several  dwellings.  Their 
troops  shot  and  killed  George  M.  McCuer, 
John  Rogers,  Constable  Masterson,  David 
Gregg,  James  Redman  and  two  farmers 
named  Hall  and  Estis,  and  then,  seizing 
horses  and  wagons,  loaded  them  with  the 
furniture,  clothing,  provisions  and  other 
spoils  taken  from  plundered  dwellings  and 
farms  and  returned  to  Kansas.  Shortly  after 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Bradley,  about  two  miles 
from  Platte  City,  in  which  five  young  men, 
recruits  for  the  Confederate  Army,  had 
stopped  for  dinner,  was  attacked,  and  four  of 
them  killed.  A  body  of  Union  militia,  under 
Captain  Noland,  at  Parkville,  was  attacked 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  Captain 
Fletcher  Taylor  and  captured  and  paroled. 
About  the  same  time  a  fight  occurred  at 
Ridgeley  between  a  detachment  of  State 
militia  under  Captain  Poe  and  a  party  of 
Confederate  recruits  under  Captain  Hover- 
ton,  in  which  the  latter  were  dispersed.  Cap- 
tain Hoverton  and  George  Fielding  being 
killed.  In  the  fall  two  soldiers  from  Price's 
army.  Wood  and  Throckmorton,  while  vis- 
iting their  friends  in  the  county,  were  sur- 
•prised  and  killed  while  eating  their  lunch 
on  the  roadside  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  by  a  company  of  Federal  militia.  A 
fight  occurred  at  Slash  Valley  between  a 
party  of  militia  under  Captain  Fitzgerald  and 
a  body  of  Confederates,  in  which  the  mili- 
tia were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  three  men 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Two  young 
Confederates,  Kirkpatrick  and  Berry,  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  by  Captain  Fitzgerald's  militia  and 
shot,  and  a  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Horn 
School,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
was  taken  from  his  school  and  shot.  Dr. 
Joseph  Walker  was  met  in  the  road  by  a 
party  of  Unionists  under  John  Morris  and 


killed  on  the  28th  of  August.  In  retaliation 
for  these  bloody  deeds  a  Federal  soldier 
named  Thom?is  Bailey,  one  of  Captain  Fitz* 
gerald*s  men,  while  at  home  on  a  furlough 
was  shot  and  killed  by  Confederates.  During 
the  years  of  1863-4  the  county  was  a  region 
of  perpetual  alarm  and  violence,  and  many 
families  moved  off,  some  going  to  new  re- 
gions in  the  West  and  others  to  safe  locali- 
ties in  Missouri. 

Platte  County  has  contributed  many  dis- 
tinguished men  to  Western  history.     David 
R.  Atchison,  United  States    Senator  from 
Missouri  from  1843  to  1855,  lived  in  Platte 
City  from  1841  to  1856;    Willard  P.  Hall, 
ex-Lieutenant   Governor  of  Missouri,  lived 
in  Platte  City  from  1840  to  1842;  Ben  Holla- 
day,  the  famous  plains  freighter  and  trader,, 
overland  mail  contractor  and  founder  of  the 
Pony  Express,  came  to  the  county  in  1838 
and  lived  there  for  twenty-five  years ;  James 
Denver,  secretary  and  afterward  Governor 
of  Kansas  Territory,  began  his  active  life 
as  a  writer    in  the  circuit  clerk's  office   in 
Platte  City;  James  B.  Gardenhire,  Attorney 
General  of  Missouri  and  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  State, 
commenced  his  professional  career  in  Platte 
City  in  1841.    The  court  records  show  that 
he  and  John  Wilson,  Prince  L.  Hudgens,  J. 
R.  Hardin  and  S.  B.  Campbell  were  enrolled 
as  attorneys  in  Platte  City  the  same  day, 
July  13,  1841.    John  Wilson  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  and  Whig 
orators  in  the  State,  and  represented  Platte 
County  repeatedly  in  the  Legislature.  Prince 
L.  Hudgens  moved  to  Andrew  County  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of 
1861.    Peter  H.  Burnett  led  the  first  overland 
expedition  to  Oregon,  then  removed  to  Cal- 
ifornia, became  the  first  Governor  of    that 
State,  and  published  "A  Lawyer's   Reason 
for  Joining  the  Catholic  Church"  and  "An 
Old  Pioneer."    He  was  the  first  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Platte  County.    Judge  William  B. 
Almond,  a  brilliant  orator,  the  first  Terri- 
torial judge  of  California,  and  afterward  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
was  one  of    the  pioneer  settlers   in  Platte 
County.     Judge  Elijah  H.   Norton,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Missouri 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  came  to  Platte 
County  in  1845.     The  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county  was  the  "Platte  Elagle,'* 
in  1842,  at  Platte  City,  by  E.  S.  Wilkinson, 
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and  edited  by  Allen  McLane.     It  was  well 
managed  and  ably  edited,  and,  being  the  only 
paper  on  the  entire  Western  frontier,  it  pros- 
pered.    Wilkinson  was  afterward  connected 
with  the  "Argus"  and  the  'Tenth  Legion." 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 
went  to  Montana,  where  he  published  the 
"Rocky  Mountain  Gazette"  and  the  "Boze- 
man  Times."    He  died  in  1896.    James    W. 
Denver,  afterward  eminent  in  Western  his- 
tory, was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  "Eagle." 
The  name  of    the    paper    was  changed  to 
"Argus,"  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  Civil 
War  was  published  as  the  "Army  Argus," 
as  organ  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  from 
General  Price's  headquarters.     The  "Atlas" 
was  started  at  Platte  City  early  in  the  fifties. 
It  was  published  by  Ethan  Allen  and  after- 
ward by  Clarke  &  Bourne,  who  changed  the 
name  to  "Conservator."  The  "Tenth  Legion" 
was  published  at  Platte  City  in   1861,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.    July  10,  1861,  the  first 
issue  of  the  "Sentinel,"  at  Weston,  was  made 
by  A.   F.   Cox.     It  was   at  first   a  radical 
Union  paper,  but  afterward  became  conserv- 
ative and  was  destroyed  by  Federal  troops 
from  Kansas.    The  "Border  Times"  was  is- 
sued at  Weston,  first,  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  by  Harry  Howard,  with  A.  G. 
Beller  for  editor.    It  was  radical  Republican, 
and  continued  until  July  1871.     The  "Plat- 
form" was  started  at  Weston,  by  J.  T.  Rey- 
nolds,  in   1871,  and   suspended    March   15, 
1872.    It  was  followed  by  the  "Commercial," 
in  July  of    the  same    year,  and    it    by  the 
"Chronicle,"  published  by  H.  Mundy,  Au- 
gust   3,   1883.     In    July,  1853,  the  "Indus- 
trial Luminary"  was  started  at  Parkville,  by 
Park  &  CundifF.    It  was  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy of   forcing  slavery  on  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1855,  ^^s 
destroyed,  and  its  proprietors  driven  from 
the  State  by  the  Kansas  League.     In  1857 
the  "Courier"  was  started  at  Parkville,  and 
published  till    1862.     March    28,   1885,   the 
"Independent"  was  first  published  at  Park- 
ville, by  John  Gharky  and  J.  P.  Tucker.    In 
1866  the  "Reveille"  was   started  at   Platte 
City,  by  Thomas  W.  Park  and  W.  H.  Field, 
and  published  for  five  years.     It  was  then 
merged  into  the  "Landmark,"  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1865,  by  Howard  &  Adams,  and 
edited  by  Judge  Samuel  A.  Gilbert.    In  1873 
the  "Democrat"  was  started  at  Platte  City, 
by  Lycurgns  Shepard,  but  after  a  few  years 


suspended  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "Ad- 
vocate," which,  in  1880,  was  consolidated 
with  the  "Landmark."  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1884,  the  "Argus"  was  issued  at 
Platte  City.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1884, 
the  "Courier"  was  issued  at  Edgerton.  Many 
of  the  Platte  County  papers  have  been  edited 
with  marked  ability,  and  the  journals  exist- 
ing in  the  year  1900  are  an  honor  to  the 
State  and  a  credit  to  the  vocation.  Platte 
County  is  divided  into  nine  townships,  named, 
respectively.  Fair,  Green,  Lee,  May,*  Pettis, 
Preston,  Waldron,  Weston  and  Carroll. 
Population  in  1900,  16,193. 

Platte  Purchase. — In  1820  Missouri 
was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  with 
its  present  boundaries,  except  what  is  known 
as  the  Platte  Purchase,  which  was  added  to 
it  under  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  passed 
in  June,  1836.  This  gave  to  the  State  the 
strip  of  country,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
in  the  northwest  comer,  and  which  has  since 
been  divided  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
into  six  counties,  viz.:  Platte,  organized 
December  31,  1837;  Buchanan,  February  13, 
1839;  Andrew,  January  29,  1841;  Holt,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1841;  Atchison,  January  14,  1845; 
Nodaway,  February  14,  1845.  This  purchase 
contained  over  3,000  square  miles,  or  2,000,- 
000  acres. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1820,  the  original 
Constitution  of  Missouri  was  adopted,  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  State  were  fixed, 
as  follows:  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  thence  west 
along  that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
St.  Francois  River,  thence  up  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  that  river  in  the  main 
channel  thereof  to  the  parallel  of  latitude 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  thence 
west  along  the  same  to  a  point  where  the 
said  parallel  is  intersected  by  a  meridian  line 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  River  where  the  same  enters  into 
the  Missouri  River,  thence  from  the  point 
aforesaid  north  along  said  meridian  line  to 
the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  latitude 
which  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the  river 
Des  Moines,  making  the  said  line  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Indian  boundary  line ;  thence 
east  from  the  point  of  intersection  last  afore- 
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satd  along  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main  fork  of  said 
River  Des  Moines,  thence  down  and  along 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  said 
River  Des  Moines  to  the  mouth  of  the  same 
where  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River, 
thence  due  east  to  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  thence  down 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  original  western 
boundary  of  the  State  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  a  direct  northern  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  loo  miles 
to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  latitude 
passing  through  the  rapids  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  would  meet  it.  This  line  of  latitude 
extended  west  would  strike  the  Missouri 
River  at  a  point  about  seventy  miles  west 
of  this  intersection,  while  &  line  down  the 
channel  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  forms  a  hypothenuse  150 
miles  in  length.  The  territory  in  the  triangle 
described  was  inhabited  by  Indians.  It  Was 
then  a  part  of  Iowa  Territory,  and  had  been 
claimed  by  the  Iowa  Indians.  The  band  of 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  had  become  joint  own- 
ers in  this  part  of  the  Iowa  Territory  by 
treaty,  and  were  located  on  the  Des  Moines 
River,  and  used  as  hunting  grounds  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte,  One  Hundred  and 
Two,  Nodaway  and  Nishnabotna  Rivers, 
which  entered  the  Missouri  River  in  the  strip 
thus  acquired  by  the  State  of  Missouri.  In 
1832  a  portion  of  the  Pottawottomie  tribe 
had  been  removed,  by  the  direction  of  the 
President,  to  this  strip  of  ground  along  the 
Missouri  River,  and  agencies  were  estab- 
lished opposite  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  what 
is  now  Platte  County,  and  at  Agency,  at  the 
crossing  of  Platte  River,  in  Buchanan 
County,  ten  miles  east  of  the  present  city 
of  St.  Joseph,  though  the  sub-agent  generally 
resided  at  Robidoux's  trading  post,  at  the 
Blacksnake  Hills,  where  the  Indians  were  ac- 
customed to  settle.  From  1833,  when  the 
Pottawottomies  were  located  here,  whites 
from  the  border  counties  passed  into  this  ter- 
ritory to  hunt,  and  a  few  attempted  to  lo- 
cate, but  were  driven  away  by  the  United 
States  troops  sent  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
in  1834-5.  This  gave  rise  to  trouble  and 
many  complaints  from  the  Indians.  Sen- 
ator  Linn,   of  Missouri,   interested   himself 


in  behalf  of  his  constituents  by  a  letter  to 
the  Indian  Department,  dated  January  23, 
1835,  and  was  answered  by  the  commissioner, 
Honorable  Henry  Ellsworth,  Januar}'  27th, 
stating  that  the  Pottawottomie  Indians  had 
complained  of  the  encroachments  and    had 
offered  to  exchange  their  location  for  a  res- 
ervation north  of  this  strip,  and  in  1837  they 
were  removed  to  Council  Bluffs  Station,  now 
Pottawottomie  County,  Iowa.    On  the  same 
day  Senator  Linn  addressed  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  Major  John    Dougherty,  of  Clay 
County,  then  agent  of  the  Missouri  River 
Indians,  who  was  at  Washington,  and    re- 
ceived a  reply  from  him  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  extinguishment  of    the    Indian 
title  to  this  triangle  of  land,  and  suggested 
that  it  be  added  to  the  State  of  Missouri, 
first,  because  of    the  bad  character  of    the 
lowas  and  the  danger  of  constant  outragfes; 
secondly,   because   of  the  inconvenience  to 
the  settlers  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  from  Clinton  County  north 
to  the  Iowa  line,  as  some  of  them  had  to 
go  more  than  100  miles  to  reach  a  landing 
on  the  Missouri  River  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  River,  while,  if  this  land  was  ac- 
quired, shipping  points  could  be  reached  at 
a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  miles ; 
thirdly,  because  of    the  advantages  of    the 
water  furnished  by  the  rivers  and  creeks  that 
emptied  into  the  Missouri  River  in  this  strip, 
and   the    large    Supply    of    excellent    timber 
adjacent  to  these  water  courses.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  counties  do  not  at  present  re- 
alize the  scanty  supply  of  timber  at  that  time. 
Firewood  had  often  to  be  hauled  six  and 
eight  miles  to  supply  fuel.     The  character 
of  the  timber  was  not    suitable  to  furnish 
proper  lumber.    Since  the  settlement  of  the 
county  and  the  cessation  of  prairie  fires,  large 
tracts  of  timber  well  supplied  with  fuel  and 
lumber  have  appeared,  and  the  region  is  now 
supplied  by  native  growth. 

At  the  general  muster  at  the  farm  of 
Weakley  Dale,  in  Clay  County,  three  miles 
from  Liberty,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  a  mass 
meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  General 
Andrew  S.  Hughes.  The  subject  of  the 
boundary  troubles  was  discussed,  as  some  of 
those  present  had  recently  been  driven  out 
by  the  United  States  troops,  and  the  result 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
citizens  of  Clay  County  to  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  Congress  embracing  the  foregoing 
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facts  and  urging  the  acquisition  of  this  ter- 
ritory by  the  State.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  William  T.  Wood,  of  Lexington, 
Missouri,  the  only  survivor  in  1899,  who 
drew  up  the  petition;  David  R.  Atchison, 
afterward  United  States  Senator,  and  acting 
vice  president ;  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doni- 
phan, a  hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  later  first 
Governor  of  California,  and  Edward  M. 
Samuel,  afterward  president  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank,  of  St.  Louis.  In  response  to  the 
petition.  Senator  Benton,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  territory,  which  became 
the  law  under  which  the  territory  was  added 
to  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  proposition 
presented  difficulties  which  seemed  almost 
insurmountable.  First,  Missouri  was  already 
the  largest  State  in  the  Union;  second,  it 
was  making  slave  territory  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  domain  which  had  been  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise  sacredly  dedicated  to 
freedom ;  and,  third,  it  brought  up  the  vexed 
question  of  removing  the  Indians  from  a 
reservation  which  had  been  alloted  to  them 
but  a  few  years  before  as  a  permanent  abode. 
Senator  Linn  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
matter,  but  in  consideration  of  these  for- 
midable obstacles,  he  turned  over  what 
promised  to  be  a  fight  to  his  great  colleague, 
Senator  Benton,  then  rising  to  the  eminence 
which  culminated  a  few  years  later,  and 
already  recognized  as  second  only  to  Jack- 
son in  popularity  and  authority  with  the  peo- 
ple. When  Senator  Benton  introduced  the 
bill  but  little  opposition  was  made,  and  in 
June,  1836,  it  became  a  law.  William  Clark, 
of  the  Lewis-Clark  expedition  of  1804,  who 
had  been  Territorial  Governor  of  Missouri 
from  1812  to  1820,  was  superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Arkansas  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  this 
was  favorable  to  the  matter,  for  Governor 
Clark,  or  "Redhead,"  as  the  Indians  called 
him,  was  a  friend  to  them  and  possessed 
their  unbounded  confidence.  The  task  of 
negotiating  the  treaty  with  the  Iowa,  Sac 
and  Fox  tribes  for  the  cession  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  their  removal  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  was 
successfully  accomplished.  The  Indians  were 
removed  the  following  year,  and  a  number 
of  immigrants  came  in  and  raised  a  crop 
in  1837.     The  treaty  made  at  Fort  Leaven- 


worth was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate February  15,  1837.  On  December  31st 
following,  the  Missouri  Legislature  passed  an 
act  accepting  the  additional  territory,  and  the 
same  day  the  county  of  Platte  was  organ- 
ized, so  that  the  sun  of  January  i,  1838,  rose 
upon  the  new  Missouri  enlarged  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  strip  of  land  which  for  fer- 
tility and  agricultural  purposes  is  not  sur- 
passed anywhere  on  the  globe.  Platte 
County  was  given  a  representative  in  the 
Legislature,  and  at  the  election  in  1838 
Major  Jesse  Morin  was  chosen.  Buchanan 
County  was  temporarily  attached  to  Clinton 
County  for  representative  purposes.  The 
same  year  the  machinery  of  government  was 
set  in  motion,  courts  were  established,  offi- 
cers elected  and  the  authority  of  law  was  in- 
troduced over  the  region  so  lately  the  abode 
of  wild  Indians  and  worse  whites — squaw 
men,  fugitives  from  justice,  half-breeds, 
bravos  and  vagabonds  who  had  sought  the 
strip  because  its  exemption  from  law  made 
it  a  safe  retreat  where  they  might  make 
depredations  on  the  adjacent  settlements 
with  impunity.  The  acquisition  of  this  do- 
main was  of  inestimable  value  to  Missouri, 
and  the  two  United  States  Senators,  Benton 
and  Linn,  together  with  General  Andrew  S. 
Hughes,  Major  John  Dougherty,  W.  T. 
Wood,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  Peter  H. 
Burnett,  David  R.  Atchison  and  E.  M. 
Samuel  and  others  who  assisted  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  it,  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered as  having  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  State  in  this  connection. 

The  population  of  the  Platte  Purchase  in 
the  year  1899  is  over  200,000,  with  nearly 
100,000  in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph.  It  has 
furnished  four  Governors  for  th«  State, 
Robert  M.  Stewart,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Silas 
Woodson  and  Albert  P.  Morehouse;  three 
Supreme  Judges,  Philoman  Bliss,  Henry  M. 
Voories  and  Elijah  H.  Norton;  two  United 
States  Senators,  David  R.  Atchison  and 
Robert  Wilson;  three  Speakers  of  the 
House,  Alex.  M.  Robertson,  Andrew  J. 
Harlan  and  R.  P.  C.  Wilson;  one  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Francis  Rodman;  two  State 
treasurers,  Samuel  Hayes  and  Elijah  Gates; 
one  Attorney  General,  James  B.  Gardenhire ; 
one  State  Auditor,  Alonzo  Thompson ;  eleven 
members  of  Congress,  and  Governors  and 
judges  and  Senators  and  Congressmen  for 
many   other    States   and    Territories.     The 
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principal  city  in  the  Platte  Purchase,  St. 
Joseph,  was  laid  out  in  1843.  At  this  city 
is  located  State  Lunatic  Asylum  No.  2, 
which  now  contains  about  1,000  patients; 
many  public  and  private  institutions,  and 
public  and  private  schools  with  over  20,000 
children  attending. 

"The  Purchase'*  raised  five  companies  for 
the  Mexican  War,  two  in  Platte  County, 
commanded,  respectively,  by  Captain  W.  S. 
Murphy  and  Captain  Jesse  Morin;  one  from 
Buchanan  County,  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  M.  Stewart;  one  in  Andrew  County, 
commanded  by  Captain  Rogers,  and  one  in 
Holt  County,  commanded  by  Captain  James 
Craig,  the  last  three  constituting,  in  part, 
the  Powell  Battalion,  which,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  men  who  were  in  it, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  Mexico,  where  bat- 
tles were  to  be  fought  and  honors  won,  was 
stationed  along  the  Big  Platte  to  take  the 
place  of  United  States  regulars  sent  to  the 
seat  of  war. 

The  lands  of  "The  Purchase''  were  chiefly 
settled  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  im- 
migration to  Weston  and  St.  Joseph,  which 
were  the  first  points  of  attraction,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  military  operations  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  supplies  caused 
the  constant  outfitting  of  expeditions  for 
the  plains  and  for  the  Mexican  War,  made 
farming  profitable  and  gave  to  the  first  set- 
tlers along  the  Missouri  River  unusual  ad- 
vantages, and  the  "Purchase"  soon  became 
the  home  of  a  thrifty,  prosperous  and  enter- 
prising population.  It  originated  the  Salt 
Lake  trade  and  started  the  overland  move- 
ment to  California  in  1849,  2i"d  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  Pike's  Peak  migration  of 
1859.  Its  chief  city,  St.  Joseph,  became  the 
starting  and  returning  point  for  that  mar- 
velous achievement,  the  Pony  Express,  and 
the  home  of  men  whose  vast  transportation 
enterprises  were  for  years  the  wonder  of 
the  border. 

History  and  tradition  are  meager  as  to 
the  earlier  occupants  of  the  Platte  Purchase. 
In  1804,  when  Lewis  and  Clark  ascended 
the  Missouri  River,  they  met  no  Indians 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  until  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Platte,  in 
Nebraska.  They  saw  the  abandoned  site  of 
an  Indian  town  in  Buchanan  County,  fifteen 
miles  below  the  present  city  of  St  Joseph, 


and  this  is  all  the  mention  they  made  of  any 
inhabitations  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  There  were  probably  no  bands 
of  Indians  located  on  or  near  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  north  side  of  it  until  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Platte  River  was  reached.  The 
Platte  Purchase  was  most  probably  a  hunt- 
ing ground  for  several  tribes,  as  it  was  full 
of  red  and  white  tail  deer,  bear,  wild  tur- 
keys, millions  of  pigeons,  and  almost  all 
other  kinds  of  small  game.  It  abounded  in 
honey  and  wild  fruits. 

In  1819  a  French  Canadian  named  Valen- 
tine Bernard  had  a  trading  post  at  Rialto, 
one  mile  below  the  present  city  of  Weston. 
It  is  probable  this  location  was  made  to  trade 
with  the  descending  fur  boats  and  obtain  ad- 
vantage as  being  the  point  where  the  boatmen 
could  first  obtain  whisky  after  long  seasons 
of  abstinence.    The  next  white  men  we  hear 
of  in  the  Platte  Purchase  were  the  perma- 
nent settlers.     In  1827  the  government  es- 
tablished Fort  Leavenworth,  and  worked  a 
military  road    from    there    by    the    falls  of 
Platte  to  Liberty.     Zadoc  Martin  was  per- 
mitted by  the  commandant  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth to  keep  a  ferry  at  the  Falls  of  Platte 
in  1829,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ferry  was 
established  by  the  military  authorities  across 
the  Missouri  River  at   Fort    Leavenworth. 
Zadoc  Martin's  settlement  was  called  Mar- 
tinsville, and  was  long  since  overshadowed 
by  Platte  City.    It  is  traditional  that  he  culti- 
vated a  field  of  corn  in  1830  a  mile  above 
the    Falls   of   Platte,  at  the   present  site  of 
Tracy.     And,  as  he  was  a  farmer  in  Qay 
County  before  that  time  with  grown  sons 
and  slaves,  it  is  probable  that  he  combined 
farming  with  ferrying.    As  far  as  now  known, 
this  was  the  first  cultivation  of  land  in  the 
Platte  Purchase.     Martin's  connection  with 
the  Fort  offered  a  ready  market  for  every- 
thing eatable  for  man  or  horse,  and  as  Platte 
River  was  fordable  more  than  half  of  the 
year  and  the  travel  mostly  confined  to  gov- 
ernment employes  and  the  Indian  traders, 
ferrying  was  not  an  arduous  task.     In  1835 
Robert  Cain,  Joseph  Todd,  John  B.  Wells 
ana  some  others  moved  into  the  country  10 
farm.    Cain  was  removed  by  the  soldiers  to 
Clay  County,  and  his  house    was    burned. 
Wells  got  an  Indian  to  occupy  his   house 
and  save  it  from  a  similar  fate.     Todd    ar- 
ranged to  build  and  keep  a  government  cor- 
ral at  the  Big  Spring,  three  miles    west   of 
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Platte  City,  where  he  afterward  lived  and 
died.  He  was  a  sort  of  an  attache  of  the 
army,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  cup-bearer, 
always  provided  a  drink  of  cold  water  from 
his  spring  for  the  officers  as  they  journeyed 
along  that  dusty  road,  which  was  the  old- 
est road  in  the  Platte  Purchase,  and  in  ante- 
bellum days  was  called  the  Garrison  Road. 
In  1837,  after  the  treaty  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
had  been  made,  many  settlers  came  to  the 
Purchase.  Clearings  were  made,  cabins 
built  and  small  patches  of  com,  potatoes  and 
turnips  were  raised,  and  as  the  acorns,  nuts 
and  pea  vines  afforded  most  excellent  food 
through  the  winter  for  cattle  and  hogs,  many 
were  driven  in  in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  the 
country  was  fairly  launched  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity. 

History  has  vindicated  the  judgment  of 
those  pioneers,  and  records  the  triumph  of 
civilization  and  progress  which  has  attended 
their  efforts.  Hardships  were  cheerfully  en- 
countered, but  hope  buoyed  up  their  hearts 
through  every  misfortune  and  peril.  Tramps 
were  unknown,  hospitality  was  proverbial,  the 
men  were  g^and  speciments  of  manhood  and 
the  women  worthy  to  become  mothers  of  a 
race  of  heroes.  The  county  may  have  broad- 
ened in  culture,  but  no  improvement  will  ever 
be  made  on  the  genuine  worth  of  the  type 
of  men  and  women  who  settled  the  Platte 
Purchase.  j^^^  Doniphan. 

Platte  River. — ^This  stream  rises  in 
southern  Iowa  and  flows  south  126  miles 
through  Worth,  Nodaway,  Andrew,  Buch- 
anan and  Platte  Counties  into  the  Missouri, 
twelve  miles  above  Parkville.  The  larger 
and  much  more  important  stream  bearing 
this  name  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Platte,  in  Lincoln 
County,  Nebraska,  and  joins  the  Missouri 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Omaha. 

Plattsburg. — ^The  county  seat  of  Clinton 
County,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  county 
in  Concord  Township,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroads,  forty- 
seven  miles  north  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  at 
first  called  Concord,  and  afterward  Spring- 
field»  but  in  January,  1835,  was  finally  named 
after  the  town  of  Plattsburg,  in  Clinton 
County,  New  York.  The  first  sale  of  lots 
was  made  July  13, 1835,  the  town  having  been 


incorporated  on  the  4th  day  of  May  of  the 
same  year.  Between  1851  and  1875,  thirteen 
successive  additions  were  made.  In  1861  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  again  in  1870, 
under  a  city  charter,  when  Charles  Ingles  was 
elected  mayor,  W.  Dunnagan,  E.  S.  Ran- 
dolph, A.  Q.  Hill  and  J.  H.  Moreland,  coun- 
cilmen;  T.  R.  Livingston,  marshal;  W.  L. 
Ferguson,  assessor;  O.  P.  Riley,  treasurer, 
and  J.  M.  Riley,  city  attorney  and  clerk.  The 
first  school  in  the  place  was  taught  by  Rich- 
ard R.  Reese,  who  was  also  the  first  clerk  of 
the  circuit  and  county  court.  The  first  public 
school  was  opened  in  1856,  A.  K.  Porter, 
from  Kentucky,  being  the  teacher.  In  1900 
there  were  425  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
school.  In  1855  Plattsburg  College  was 
founded  by  a  Methodist  conference  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  L.  M.  Lewis. 
It  is  now  conducted  by  the  German  Baptists. 
In  1900  it  had  five  teachers,  ninety-three 
students  enrolled;  the  value  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings  was  $15,000;  number  of  vol- 
umes in  library,  500,  valued  at  $300.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  1870,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town  which  destroyed  business  houses  with 
stocks  valued  at  $35,000.  At  the  present 
time  the  town  contains  twenty  business 
houses  of  various  kinds,  two  banks,  the  First 
National,  with  capital  and  surplus  of  $77,000, 
and  deposits  of  $151,200;  and  the  Clay  & 
Funkhouser  Bank,  with  capital  and  surplus 
of  $75,170  and  deposits  of  $169,500;  eight 
churches,  Southern  Methodist,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Christian,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Colored  Baptist; 
lodges  of  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Honor  and  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  three  newspapers.  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  town  in  1898  was  $20,000, 
consisting  of  forty  $500  5  per  cent  refunding 
bonds,  issued  January  2,  1889,  and  running 
twenty  years,  the  interest  being  promptly  paid 
semi-annually.    Population,  1,800. 

Piatt's  Commercial  College.— 

A  business  college  established  in  St.  Joseph  in 
1896.  It  affords  instruction  in  all  commer- 
cial branches,  including  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. There  is  also  a  department  of 
telegraphy.  The  average  annual  attendance 
is  125. 

Playter,  George  H.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  mining   interests   in 
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southwest  Missouri,  was  born  June  i,  1872, 
at  Girard,  Kansas,  son  of  Franklin  and  Min- 
nie E.  (Carpenter)  Playter,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Franklin 
Playter  was  born  near  Toronto,  in  1844,  g^ew 
up  there  and  immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Toronto  University,  came  west  and 
located  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  before  the 
railroads  leading  to  that  city  had  been  con- 
structed. Later  he  became  one  of  the  orig- 
inal incorporators  of  the  town  of  Girard, 
Crawford  County,  Kansas,  and  was  engaged 
in  banking  there  until  1878.  During  that 
period  he  furnished  most  of  the  capital  for  the 
construction  of  what  is  now  the  Pittsburg 
branch  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road, and  was  engaged  in  many  other  enter- 
prises for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  that 
naturally  rich  section  of  country.  He  laid 
out  Empire  City,  became  interested  in  early 
mining  operations  there,  and  from  1880  to 
1885  he  had,  in  Crawford  County,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  stock  ranches  in 
the  Southwest.  In  the  year  last  named  he  lo- 
cated in  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  of  which  city  he 
was  an  original  incorporator,  and  from  that 
date  until  1894  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  business  interests  of  that 
place.  He  erected  there  gas  works  and 
waterworks,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
developing  a  town  of  2,500  population  into  a 
thriving  city  of  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1894 
he  removed  to  Kansas  City  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  there,  but  since  1896 
has  devoted  his  time  to  looking  after  his 
financial  affairs  in  Boston  and  Washington 
City.  In  the  winter  of  1898-9  he  began  in- 
vesting heavily  in  mining  properties  in  Joplin, 
his  son,  George  H.  Playter,  taking  charge  of 
his  interests  there,  while  another  son,  C.  C. 
Playter,  looks  after  his  interests  at  Aurora. 
Ever  since  his  location  in  the  West  the  elder 
Playter  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  advancing 
mining  and  smelting  enterprises  in  southwest 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  He  and  his  sons  are 
now  devoting  their  energies  almost  solely  to 
the  mining  industries  of  Joplin  and  vicinity. 
He  is  regarded  by  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  investors 
and  operators  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  ^n 
1889  Mr.  Playter's  first  wife  died,  and  in 
1891  he  married  Miss  Minnie  Hawley,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  C.  G.  Hawley,  a  prominent  resi- 
dent of  Girard,  Kansas.  The  two  sons 
mentioned  are  the  children  born  of  his  first 


marriage,  and  one  daughter,  Phyllis  Playter, 
has  been  bom  of  his  second  marriage. 
George  H.  Playter  was  fitted  for  college  in 
the  public  schools  of  Girard,  and  completed 
his  education  in  the  Kansas  State  University, 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Immediately  after 
leaving  college  he  engaged  actively  in  busi- 
ness under  the  gfuidance  of  the  elder  Playter, 
soon  becoming  his  associate  in  various  enter- 
prises, among  them  being  the  management  of 
large  real  estate  interests,  the  operation  of 
coal  mines  at  Pittsburg  and  the  direction  of  a 
coal  sales  depot  at  Kansas  City.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1899,  he  opened  offices  in  Joplin  as  local 
manager  for  the  United  Zinc  Companies  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  oper- 
ating principally  with  New  England  capitaL 
This  corporation  owns  about  1,000  acres  of 
mineral  land  in  Jasper  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties, much  of  which  is  being  worked  under 
lease,  with  some  fifty  mines  in  operation. 
These  large  properties  are  under  the  imme- 
diate management  of  Mr.  Playter.  He  also 
has  important  interests  in  the  Pittsburg  coal 
fields,  the  output  of  which  is  distributed  over 
a  wide  range  of  country.  His  business  abil- 
ity is  of  a  high  order,  and  his  transactions  are 
characterized  by  the  same  method  and  de- 
cision for  which  the  elder  Playter  has  been 
long  noted  in  hi&  masterly  conduct  of  affairs. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  but  takes  no  active  part  in 
politics.  The  only  fraternal  body  which 
claims  his  attention  is  the  order  of  Elks. 

Pleasant  HilL— A  city  in  Cass  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis, 
and  the  main  line  and  Lexington  &  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway, 
thirty-three  miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City, 
and  twelve  miles  north  of  Harrisonville,  the 
county  seat.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock 
region,  for  which  it  is  the  shipping  point.  The 
city  is  substantially  built.  It  has  three  pub- 
lic schools,  and  churches  of  the  Baptist,  Cath- 
olic, Christian,  Congregational,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South,  Presbyterian  and  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  denominations.  The  finan- 
cial institutions  are  the  Citizens'  Bank,  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Banking  Company  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Guaranty  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion. There  are  two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
"Local"  and  the  "Gazette,"  both  Democratic. 
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The  fraternal  bodies  are :    Jewell  Lodge,  No. 
480,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Wyoming  Royal  Arch 
Chapter;  Occidental  Lodge,  No.  70,  I.  O.  O. 
R,  the  first  of  this  order  in  the  county,  organ- 
ized in  1854,  suspended  during  the  war,  and 
reorganized  in  1866;  Argfus  Lodge,  No.  132, 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  a  lodge  of  the  Order  of  Mutual 
Protection,  and  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor.    The   principal    industries    are    two 
large  flourmills,  a  g^ain  elevator  and  a  com- 
bination cornmill  and  sawmill,  with  turning 
lathe  and  repair  shop.    A  large  woolenmill 
was  erected  in  1872,  and  its  yams,  jeans  and 
stockings  find  a  ready  market.     In  1900  the 
population  was  2,000.   The  town  was  platted 
in  1844  by  W.  W.  Wright.     It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1855,  with  Dr.  L.  McRey- 
nokis  as  the  first  mayor.    In  1865  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  reached  the  vicinity, 
but  avoided  the  site  by  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  and  along  its  line  numerous  addi- 
tions were  platted  by  Clayton  Van  Hoy,  Dun- 
can &  Amott,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  others.      The  business  of  the 
old  town,  with  much  of  its  population,  re- 
moved to  the  new  site,  which  retained  the 
name  of  the  old  town,  and  in  1866  effected 
city  organization,  under  special  charter,  with 
G.  C.  Broadhead  as  Mayor.    The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1834  by  William  H.  Dun- 
can and  Walter  H.  Taylor,  who  bought  from 
one  Blois,  a  French  trader,  the  first  store 
building  (log),  and  the  first  stock  of  goods 
brought  into  the  county.     In  1835  the  busi- 
ness was  bought  by  William  Ferrell,who  sold 
to  W.  W.  Wright  and  N.  E.  Harrelson  in 
1836.     Harrelson  was  a  Methodist  minister, 
and    soon   retired,  leaving  the  business   to 
Wright,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
only   storekeeper.      Other   early   merchants 
were  Rice  &  Davy,  Clayton  Van  Hoy,  Wil- 
liam H.  Palmer  and  John  M.  Armstrong.    Dr. 
Patrick  Talbott  was  the  first  physician.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  town  was  practically  depopu- 
lated.    In  1866  a  large  population  had  come 
in   and  an    immense  trade    was  carried    on 
throughout    southwest    Missouri,    and    into 
Kansas  and  Arkansas.     In  1867  the  popula- 
tion was  2,200.     In  1869-70  the  town  began 
to  suffer  severely  from  the  building  up  of 
other  places  along  the  new  railroad  lines,  and 
the  consequent  diversion  of  trade.    The  panic 
of  1873  wrought  much  harm,  but  all  traces 
of  its  consequences  have  disappeared,  and 


the  business  of  the  city  is  substantially 
founded  and  prosperous.  The  first  school  in 
the  county  was  near  the  site  of  Pleasant  Hill; 
the  teacher  was  William  Crawford,  an  edu- 
cated man,  then  just  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army  at  Fort  Gibson.  The 
next  was  at  the  outskirts  of  the  present  town ; 
the  teacher  was  James  Williams,  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  instrumental 
in  framing  the  first  free  school  law  of  Mis- 
souri. Among  his  pupils  were  William  and 
Hezekiah  Wordon,  Joab  Butler  and  sister 
and  Luke  Williams.  Later  school  history  is 
lost  until  the  platting  of  the  new  Pleasant 
Hill,  when  a  building  lot  was  reserved,  upon 
which  was  erected  in  1867-8  a  three-story 
brick  building  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  In  1881 
a  school  for  colored  children  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200.  The  first  religious  effort  in 
the  county  was  made  north  of  Pleasant  Hill. 
The  first  Methodist  Church  in  the  county  was 
organized  at  Pleasant  Hill,  at  the  house  of 
William  Ferrell,  between  1835  and  1837  and 
met  in  schoolhouses.  In  1845  a  division  took 
place,  and  the  southern  branch  built  a  house 
of  worship.  In  1868  a  brick  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  tornado  and  rebuilt.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  was  organized  in  1845,  2i"d  in 
1848  erected  a  small  building  which  was 
burned  during  the  war.  In  1869  ^  ^^^  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  Pres- 
byterians organized  in  October,  1849.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  church  divided  into  the  First 
Presbyterian  South  and  the  Pleasant  Hill 
Presbyterian.  During  1877-8  the  congrega- 
tions were  temporarily  reunited.  In  1869  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  erected  a  house  of 
worship  at  a  cost  of  $6,250.  In  1865  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  founded, 
and  in  1867  built  a  house  of  worship  costing 
$4,500.  In  1867  the  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist Churches  were  formed  and  erected  build- 
ings, the  former  at  a  cost  of  $4,700,  and  the 
latter  at  a  cost  of  $1,600.  A  Catholic  congre- 
gation was  formed  in  1870,  and  in  1874 
erected  a  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  $6,- 
000.  The  first  newspaper  was  the  "Western 
Beacon,"  founded  in  1858  or  1859,  by  Dr.  L. 
McReynolds.  It  was  Whig  in  politics,  and 
continued  for  one  year.  The  first  paper  after 
the  war  was  the  "Union,"  Democratic, 
founded  in  1866  by  Stearns  &  Allen.  It  after- 
ward became  the  "Review." 
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Pleasant  Hope. — A  town  in  Polk 
county,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Bolivar,  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  Pleasant 
Hope  Normal  Academy,  and  a  Presbyterian 
Church.     In  1899  the  population  was  400. 

Pleasant  Hope  Normal  Academy. 

A  normal  school  at  Pleasant  Hope,  Polk 
County.  Pleasant  Hope  Academy,  founded 
in  1849,  ceased  in  1855.  In  1885  the  present 
school  was  instituted  by  a  company  of  citi- 
zens, with  Professor  A.  F.  Shriner  in  charge, 
and  a  two-stor}'  brick  building  was  erected. 

Plymonth.— See   'Monett." 

Plymouth  Brethren. — A  body  of 
Christian  believers  organized  at  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, by  four  persons  in  1827,  and  established 
at  Plymouth,  England,  four  years  later.  They 
hold  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  definite 
faith  in  the  personal  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  look  for  the  speedy  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  the  church  to  Himself, 
when  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  shall 
be  united  in  Him,  and  the  Jews  shall  be  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  land.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  British  Isles,  Gefmany,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  1890  they  numbered  in  Missouri 
229  with  six  congregations. 

Pocahontas. — A  village  in  Cape  Girar- 
deau County,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Jack- 
son. It  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1855  by 
Judge  Samuel  M.  Green,  who  gave  the  place 
its  name  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Indian 
princess.     Its  population  is  about  150. 

Poe,  Charles  M.,  identified  with  the 
real  estate  interests  of  Kansas  City,  was  born 
December  4,  1863,  in  Macon  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  father,  John  A.  Poe,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  State, 
removing  to  Missouri  from  the  State  of  his 
nativity,  Kentucky,  many  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
was  a  man  who  took  a  delight  in  helping  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  common- 
Avealth,  in  which  he  had  great  faith  and  un- 
bounded hopes,  and  one  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  section  which  he  helped  to  de- 
velop.    His  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 


received  his  rudimentary  education  in  Macon 
County,  Missouri,  and  attended  McGee  Col- 
lege, at  College  Mound,  Missouri.  In  1892 
he  went  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  worked, 
as  a  bookkeeper  and  in  other  clerical  capaci- 
ties. During  a  portion  of  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  cement  busmess  on  his  own 
account.  He  had  gone  through  a  thorough 
mercantile  training  shortly  after  leaving  col- 
lege, in  his  home  county,  and  was  well  pre- 
pared for  more  extensive  ventures  in  Texas. 
While  conducting  the  cement  business  he  era- 
ployed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  and  made 
the  venture  profitable,  at  the  same  time  gain- 
ing additional  information  for  himself  in  his 
work  for  other  concerns.  In  1896  he  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  real  estate  firm  of  E.  S. 
Truitt  &  Co.  In  this  work  he  had  two  years 
active  service,  and  in  January,  1898,  opened 
his  own  office  in  the  Hall  building,  where 
he  has  since  carried  on  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness. Most  of  his  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward the  sale  of  real  estate  and  loans  on 
property,  the  rental  department  being  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  He  employs  three 
capable  assistants,  and  the  transactions  of 
this  strong  combination  include  some  of  the 
most  important  realty  transfers  made  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mr.  Poe  is  a  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  highly  esteemed  men  in 
the  business.  He  is  ever  ready  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  has 
an  unshaken  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of 
Missouri  and  the  early  development  of  her 
unbounded  resources. 

Point  Pleasant.— A  village  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  six  miles  below  New  Madrid, 
in  New  Madrid  County.  It  was  founded  in 
181 5  by  Francis  Lesieur,  the  first  settler  of 
New  Madrid  and  Little  Prairie.  He  opened 
a  store  which  he  ran  until  his  death  in  1826. 
The  old  town  was  one  mile  above  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  which  was  laid  out  in  1846 
by  William  Summers.  The  first  buildings  in 
the  new  town  were  built  by  John  Woodward 
and  Pleasant  Bishop,  who  erected  ware- 
houses. In  the  old  town,  Woodward  was  a 
hotel  keeper  for  many  years.  Point  Pleas- 
ant has  a  good  school,  two  churches,  a  hotel 
and  several  stores.  Population  (estimated), 
150. 
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Point  River. — Is  a  tributary  of  the 
Black,  rising  in  Howell  County,  and,  flowing 
fifty  miles  through  Oregon  County,  empties 
into  Black  River  in  Arkansas. 

Poland-China  Record  Associa- 
tion.— ^This   association  in   1899  had   485 
jnembers,  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  though  there 
were  some    in   Colorado,   Illinois,   Oregon, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  South  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Arizona,  Texas,  California  and 
New  York.  The  objects  are  '*the  establish- 
ment of  an  improved  system  of  recording 
and  tracing  pure-bred  Poland-China  swine, 
and  the  publication,  as  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire, of  a  record  to  be  known  as  the  'Stand- 
ard Poland-China  Record,*    complete  within 
itself,  and  alsa  the  same  to  contain  histories 
of  swinie  herds,  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  directory  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  Poland-China  swine-breeders."  It  was 
organized  in  the  year  1886,  and  incorporated 
August  8,  1887.    Its  first  president  was  D.  F. 
Risk,  of  Weston,  Missouri;    first  secretary, 
George  F.  Woodworth,  of  Maryville,  Mis- 
souri, with  W.  P.  Hayzlett,  of  Barnard,  Mis- 
souri;   D.  D.  Bollinger,  of  Hopkins,  Mis- 
souri;   Thomas  F.  Miller,  of    Union  Star, 
Missouri;     Jacob    Shambargar,    of    White 
Qoud,  Missouri;  H.  C.  LaTourette,  of  Okla- 
homa   Territory;    J.  W.  Dean    and    B.  F. 
Gilmore,  of  Gaynor  City,  Missouri,  for  the 
first  board  of  directors.    It  is  an  incorporated 
stock  company,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $5,000,  at  $20  a  share,  no  one  person  to 
own  more  than  five  shares.    An  annual  meet- 
ing is  held  at  Mar)rville,  Missouri,  in  Feb- 
ruary, which  all  members  may  attend  and 
participate  in.    In  addition  to  the  president, 
there  is   a  vice  president  from  each  State 
represented. 

Police  Department  of  Kansas  City. 

See  "City  of  Kansas,  Early  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment of;*'  also,  "Municipal  Government 
of  Kansas  City." 

Police  Department  of  St.  Louis. — 

The  police  department  of  St.  Louis  is  the 
product  of  nearly  a  hundred  years'  growth 
from  a  small  beginning — ^the  starting  point 
being  a  patrol  of  four  persons  in  1808.  These 
were  taken  from  all  male  inhabitants  over 


eighteen  years  of  age.  They  received  no  pay, 
served  four  months,  and  were  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1  for  refusing  to  serve.  In  1818 
the  force  was  increased  to  six  men,  one  of 
whom  was  captain.  In  1826  all  free  white 
males,  clergymen,  paupers  and  invalids  ex- 
cepted, were  enrolled  and  required  when 
called  upon  to  take  their  turn  on  duty.  There 
was  a  captain  and  twenty-six  lieutenants  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  In  1839  there  was 
a  body  called  the  city  guards,  composed  of 
sixeen  men  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  a 
night  watch,  or  patrol,  the  city  marshal  be- 
ing ex-oMcio  captain  of  the  force,  with  two 
lieutenants  at  $600  each  a  year.  The  guards 
consisted  of  sixteen  men,  at  $500  a  year. 
They  were  required  to  carry  a  rattle  and  a 
stout  hickory  staflF  four  ieet  long,  with  a 
crook  at  one  end  and  a  steel  point  at  the 
other,  and  in  their  rounds  at  night  to  pro- 
claim the  hours.  In  1841  the  city  guards 
consisted  of  a  captain,  three  lieutenants  and 
twenty-eight  men,  the  captain  of  the  guards 
being  also  captain  of  the  might  watch,  at  a 
salary  of  $800,  the  salary  of  the  lieutenants 
being  $500  each,  and  of  the  privates  $480. 
In  1846  there  was  a  reorganization,  and  the 
police  was  made  a  special  department,  em- 
bracing the  city  marshal,  city  guards,  day 
police  and  keeper  of  the  calaboose,  the  city 
guards  being  composed  of  one  captain,  six 
lieutenants  and  forty-two  privates,  and  the 
day  police  of  one  lieutenant  and  seven  pri- 
vates. In  the  same  year  there  was  organized 
the  independent  police  for  doing  extra  work 
of  a  detective  character.  It  was  under  the 
control  of  James  McDonough  and  Mr.  Du 
Breuil.  McDonough  afterward  became  chief 
of  police  under  the  metropolitan  system.  In 
1850  the  city  gfuard  was  made  to  consist 
of  one  lieutenant  and  nine  privates,  and  the 
night  force  of  one  captain,  three  lieutenants 
and  thirty-six  privates,  the  city  marshal  to 
be  chief.  A  vehicle  was  provided  for  carry- 
ing prisoners  to  the  calaboose,  the  first 
"Black  Maria"  in  St.  Louis.  In  1852  the 
police  department  consisted  of  sixty-three  of- 
ficers and  men  in  the  night  g^ard,  and  one 
captain  and  fifteen  men  on  the  day  force,  the 
annual  cost  being  $30,000.  Until  the  year 
1861  the  police  department  was  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil, but  in  that  year  the  metropolitan  police 
was  established  by  the  Legislature,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  system  that  had  been  intro- 
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duced  in  New  York  City  a  few  years  before, 
and  it  is  the  system  that  has  prevailed  ever 
since.  Although  intended  mainly  for  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  in  some  of  its  features 
a  State  institution,  since  it  is  controlled  by 
a  board  of  police  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  being  ex-ofUcio  a  member  of  the 
board,  but  having  no  greater  authority  than 
any  other  member.  The  policemen  are  not 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  mayor,  nor  is 
the  police  department  subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  municipal  assembly,  though,  as  it 
is  intended  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the 
city,  it  is  supported  entirely  by  the  city.  The 
board  of  police  commissioners  make  all  ap- 
pointments on  the  force,  both  officers  and 
privates,  and  the  whole  force  is  subject  to 
their  order.  The  commissioners  receive 
$i,ooo  a  year,  the  treasurer,  who  is  one  of 
the  number,  $500  in  addition.  The  first 
members  of  the  board  were  John  A.  Brown- 
lee,  James  H.  Carlisle,  Basil  W.  Duke  and 
Mayor  Daniel  G.  Taylor.  James  McDon- 
ough  was  made  first  chief.  He  held  the  po- 
sition for  six  months  in  1861,  and  was  after- 
ward twice  reappointed,  holding  the  position 
from  September,  1870,  to  March,  1874,  and 
from  November,  1875,  to  June,  1881,  his 
connection  with  the  St.  Louis  police  force 
covering  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  At 
first  there  was  a  chief,  with  three  captains, 
three  lieutenants,  twelve  sergeants,  four  turn- 
keys, five  detectives  and  175  privates.  The 
cost  in  1861  was  $104,000.  The  force  in- 
creased with  the  city's  growth,  and  in  1867 
it  had  266  officers  and  privates.  In  1868  a 
mounted  force  of  twenty  men  was  added,  and 
a  mounted  police  has  been  maintained  ever 
since.  The  cost  of  the  department  in  1868 
was  $300,000,  three-fourths  paid  by  the  city 
and  one-fourth  by  the  county.  In  1873  there 
were  369  men  in  the  force,  and  the  cost  was 
$439,112.  In  1875  there  were  462  men,  and 
the  cost  was  $504,063.  In  i8i82  the  force 
consisted  of  one  chief,  six  captains,  forty- 
five  sergeants,  ten  detectives  and  401  patrol- 
men, the  total  amount  for  salaries  being 
$468,220  and  the  total  cost  of  the  depart- 
ment $535,388.  The  whole  cost  for  the  year 
ending  April,  1898,  was  $950,395.  In  1899 
the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  increasing  the 
force  and  increasing  the  pay  of  officers,  and 
the  men  also.  Under  this  act  the  police  of 
St.  Louis  consists  of  a  board  of  police  com- 


missioners, having  control  over  the  depart- 
ment ;  one  chief,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year ;  one  assistant  chief, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a. 
salary  of  $3,800;  one  chief  of  detectives, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  salary  $3,500;  twelve 
captains,  salary  $2,400  each  a  year;  twelve 
lieutenants,  salary  $1,500  each  a  year;  one 
superintendent,  salary  $1,800  a  year;  one 
inspector  with  rank  of  major,  salary  $2,500  a 
year;  one  assistant  chief  of  detectives,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  salary  $1,800  a  year; 
secretary  to  the  chief,  salary  $2,000;  100 
sergeants,  salary,  $1,380  each  a  year;  850 
patrolmen,  whose  pay  is  $90  a  month,  and 
250  probationary  patrolmen,  whose  pay  is 
$65  a  month.  The  general  headquarters  are 
in  the  Four  Courts,  with  the  headquarters 
of  the  mounted  police  in  Forest  Park. 

Political  Parties. — It  is  refreshing  in 
days  of  constantly  recurring  elections  and 
caucuses  and  ward  primaries  to  revert  to  the 
time  when  St.  Louis  had  no  politics.  Such 
a  blissful  period  there  was  for  many,  many 
years  after  the  foundation  was  laid  for  this 
great  city.  There  were  discussions,  doubt- 
less, of  the  policies  of  the  French,  Spanish 
and  English  governments  in  their  relation  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even  in 
these  there  were  few  diflferences.  The  seat  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence  was  too 
remote  and  communication  too  difficult  and 
unreliable  to  admit  of  partisanship,  had  there 
been  any  other  side  than  hostility  to  the  Brit- 
ish. St.  Louis  was  forty-seven  years  old 
when  the  people  of  the  seaboard  colonies  di- 
vided into  political  parties,  which  division  was 
on  the  ratification  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, with  Hamilton  as  the  leader  of  the 
Federalists,  and  Jefferson  as  the  champion  of 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  government 
Madison  would  have  continued  the  peace 
policy  of  Jefferson,  but  the  impressment  of 
American  sailors,  the  blockade  of  American 
ports,  and  the  unwarranted  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  by  the  British  in  1808,  rasped  the 
people  into  the  highest  state  of  war  feeling; 
and,  with  such  champions  as  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  Crawford  on  their  side,  all  temporizing 
was  borne  down.  The  Federalists  of  New 
England  opposed  the  war.  In  this  spirit  the 
Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
declared  the  militia  should  not  leave  their 
borders.    But  the  result,  and  particularly  the 
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splendid  achievements  at  sea,  by  which  the 
American   arms    were    crowned,    well    nigh 
crushed  out  the  Federalist  party.     Madison 
was  triumphantly  re-elected.  Yet,  after  peace 
was  declared,  in  1814,  the  Federalists  of  New 
England  met  in  secret  convention  at  Hartford 
and  recommended  constitutional  amendments 
to  restrict  commerce  and  to  forbid  the  hold- 
ing of  office  by  foreign-born  citizens.     The 
popular  idea  at  the  time  was  that  dissolution 
of  the  Union  was  the  real  object  in  view ;  but 
although  the   proceedings,  published   years 
afterward,  did  not  confirm  this,  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Federalists  as  a  party  had  been 
sounded,  and  in  the  election  of  1816,  Rufus 
King,  their  presidential  candidate,  received 
but  thirty- four  electoral  votes,  against  187  for 
the  Republican,  James  Monroe ;  and  in  1820 
there  was  no  Federalist  candidate.     In  1824 
no  recognized  parties  existed,  and  political 
issues  were  so  little  distinctive  that  the  elec- 
tion was  called  the  "scrub  race."     At  this 
election  the  candidates  were  Adams,  Clay, 
Jackson  and  Crawford,  all  avowed  Republic- 
ans. In  Missouri,  which  now  voted  for  Presi- 
dent the  first  time,  there  was  no  Crawford 
ticket  in  the  field.    The  three  electoral  dis- 
tricts voting  separately,  chose  a  Clay,  a  Jack- 
son and  an  Adams  elector.     But  before  the 
next   presidential  election  the  partisans   of 
Adams  and  Jackson  had  become  rival  po- 
litical  factions,  the  Jacksonians  taking  the 
name  of  Democrats,  and  the  Adams  men  that 
of  Republicans,  changing  it  in  1833  to  Whig^, 
from  which  year  until  1856  Democrats  and 
Whigs  were  the  names  of  the  two  national 
parties. 

With  this  running  statement  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  parties,  a  brief  reference  to  some 
of  the  leading  domestic  issues  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  genesis  of  politics  in 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis :  The  first  alarm  of  the 
Republicans  grew  out  of  the  passage  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798,  which  author- 
ized the  President  to  banish  any  alien  whom 
he  mig-ht  regard  as  dangerous  to  the  country, 
or  subject  him  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
imposing  heavy  fines  and  penalties  for  con- 
spiring to  oppose  any  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  for  libeling  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branches.  These  laws  were  to  remain 
in  force  three  years.  They  gave  rise  to  the 
State  Rights  party,  as  the  Republicans  were 
then  called,  and  brought  out  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  drawn  by  Jefferson,  and  the  Vir- 
Vol-  V— 11 


ginia  resolutions,  by  Madison,  in  1798.  These 
resolutions  declared  that  the  States  had  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution  only  a  limited  part 
of  their  powers  to  the  general  government, 
and  what  were  not  expressly  granted  were  re- 
served to  the  States,  respectively.  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  repealed  the  resolutions  in  1799, 
but  Kentucky  at  the  same  time  declared  a 
State  might  annul  an  unconstitutional  act  of 
Congress.  The  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments, to  be  carried  on  by  the  government, 
was  another  leading  issue.  Federalists  fa- 
vored a  system  of  public  works,  whereby  the 
States  might  be  aided  in  the  development  of 
their  natural  resources ;  but  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and  Monroe  successively  opposed  this 
policy,  holding  that  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  had  no  power  in  that  direction. 
Adams'  inaugural  address  in  1825  strongly 
favored  national  internal  improvements,  and 
was  upheld  by  Clay,  whose  connection  with 
Adams'  administration  was  the  origin  of  the 
Jackson,  or  Democratic,  party.  The  Adams 
faction,  which  had  been  known  as  National 
Republicans,  took  the  name  of  Whigs  under 
the  next,  or  Jackson,  administration,  and,  be- 
sides advocating  the  policy  of  national  inte.r- 
nal  improvements,  favored  a  high  protective^ 
tariff  on  imports,  and  also  indorsed  the 
United  States  Bank.  This  national  bank 
was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1816  for  a 
period  of  twentj  years,  with  a  capital  of  $35,- 
000,000,  four-fifths  in  government  bonds,  the 
institution  to  have  the  custody  of  the  gov- 
ernment revenues,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  farm  out  the  deposits  to  twenty- 
five  branches,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  sigfnificant  of  the  adage,  'Times 
change  and  men  change  with  them,"  that 
Ohio,  in  1820-1,  tried  to  nullify  the  National 
Bank  act.  Not  only  did  her  Legislature  in- 
dorse the  principles  of  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  '98  as  having  been  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  the  American  people, 
but  went  further,  and,  declaring  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  a  private  corporation,  de- 
nied the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  political  rights 
of  the  separate  States  comprising  the  Union. 
A  bill  renewing  the  charter  passed  Congress 
in  1832,  but  Jackson  vetoed  it,  and,  although 
four  years  were  yet  to  run,  through  Roger  B. 
Taney,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
moved the  government  deposits.  These  de- 
posits, which  at  first  were  less  than  $11,000,- 
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OCX),  had,  on  account  of  sales  of  public  lands, 
etc.,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $41,000,- 
000.  Its  discounts  were  $40,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  at  no  time  was  its  outstanding  cir- 
culation less  than  $12,000,000.  The  removal 
produced  a  tremendous  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  An  indignation  meeting  was 
held  at  the  St.  Louis  courthouse,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  William  Carr  Lane,  at  which  a 
committee,  composed  of  Edward  Bates, 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  George  Collier,  Thorn- 
ton Grimsley,  Henry  S.  Geyer  and  Nathan 
Ranney,  reported  strong  resolutions  against 
the  action  of  President  Jackson.  This  move- 
ment was  soon  followed  by  a  Democratic  rati- 
fication meeting,  of  which  Dr.  Samuel  Merry 
was  president,  the  committee  on  resolutions 
containing  the  names  of  Edward  Dobyns, 
John  Shade,  James  C.  Lynch,  Llewellyn 
Brown,  B.  W.  Ayres,  John  H.  Baldwin  and 
Philip  Taylor.  Of  a  less  partisan  character 
and  far  more  moderate  spirit  was  the  meeting 
of  citizens  to  remonstrate  on  the  course  of 
South  Carolina  in  passing  her  ordinance  de- 
claring the  obnoxious  protective  tariff  law  of 
1828  null,  void  and  of  no  binding  effect.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  the  courthouse,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  and  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Simpson,  A.  S.  Magenis,  J.  L.  Murray, 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Henry  S.  Geyer,  H. 
Chouteau  and  J.  Newman,  among  other 
prominent  citizens.  Benton  and  Barton,  in 
the  Senate,  and  William  H.  Ashley,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Missouri,  had 
"voted  for  the  tariff  revision  of  1824,  in  which 
the  policy  of  revenue  from  imports,  with  in- 
cidental protection,  was  reversed,  and  in 
which  increased  duties  were  placed  on  lead, 
liemp,  iron  and  wool,  doing  this  to  conciliate 
the  votes  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Even  Jackson  supported  it  as  a  meas- 
ure to  extinguish  the  war  debt,  though 
Adams  and  Clay  sustained  it  as  based  on  "the 
American  system."  But  the  tariff  of  1828, 
nicknamed  the  "bill  of  abominations,"  was 
obnoxious  throughout  the  South.  Originat- 
ing with  the  New  England  woolen  manufac- 
turers, it  offered  protection  to  almost  every 
interest  that  asked  for  it.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Webster,  from  being  a  free  trader  on 
principle,  changed  into  a  protectionist  with 
the  changed  attitude  of  Massachusetts.  Ben- 
ton said  "the  bill  was  the  work  of  politicians 
and  manufacturers."  But  South  Carolina 
alone  went  to  the  length  of  holding  a  conven- 


tion and  giving  substantial  form  to  a  policy 
of  resistance.    Calhoun,  who  had  resigned  as 
vice  president  and  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  flooded  the  South  with  tracts  uphold- 
ing   nullification    and    declaring    it    to   be 
unlawful  to  pay  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
tariff.     A  show  of  warlike  preparation  was 
made,  but  there  was  little  response  outside 
the  Palmetto  State.     Indeed,  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  had  caught  on  to  the  spirit 
of  preservation  of  the  Union,  aroused  by  the 
thrilling  debate  in  the  Senate  between  Web- 
ster and  Haynes.     Brushing  aside  the  conten- 
tion that  it  was  still  unsettled  whether  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  were  con- 
struable  by  the  States  or  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  popular  voice  of  all  sec- 
tions indorsed  Webster's  exposition  of  the 
Constitution.     But  this  was  followed  by  the 
momentous   and   powerful   proclamation  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  announcing  forcefully  and 
with  digfnified  courage  his  determination  to 
crush  out  the  South  Carolina  rebellion  at  all 
hazards,   and   calling  on   Congress   for  the 
necessary  aid.      It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
Jackson  papers  on  this  subject  without  won- 
dering why  the  Southern  people,  less  than 
thirty  years  later,  relied  upon  secession  as  a 
warrantable  remedy  for  their  complaints,  or 
as  the  foundation  for  an  independent  confed- 
eracy.    More  marvelous  that  a  Governor  of 
Missouri,  himself  a  Jackson  in  name,  and 
schooled    in    Jacksonian    principles,    should 
have  encouraged  secession  and  embroiled  his 
constituency  in  an  inevitable,  devastating  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  could  not  the  rancor  of 
the  radical  free  States  have  been  softened  by 
the  recollection  of  Northern  waywardness  or 
rebellion,  of  which  at  one  time  there  was  so 
much  at  the  North  ? 

The  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  to  respond  to 
President  Jackson's  proclamation,  was  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  held  in  the  city, 
and  was  non-partisan  in  character.  The  reso- 
lutions spoke  of  the  threatened  dissolution  of 
the  Union  as  the  worst  of  evils,  questioned 
the  expediency  or  constitutionality  of  the 
remedy  proposed  by  South  Carolina,  denied 
the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States 
as  not  only  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  Union,  but  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  on  which  the  government  was 
founded,  and  destructive  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed.  Further,  the  resolu- 
tions declared  that  the  Constitution  formed  a 
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government,  not  a  league ;  that  a  State  could 
not  possess  any  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  and  they  warmly  sympathized  with 
the  Union  party  of  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  the  nullification  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina,  Jackson,  in  his  message  of 
1831,   recommended   a   modification   of   the 
revenue  measures  of  1828,  declaring  that  the 
public  debt  would  be  extinguished  before  his 
term  expired,  and  that  a  surplus  was  not 
needed.     Clay,  whilst  desiring  the  reduction 
of  the  revenues,  contended  against  reducing 
the  amount   of  protection  afforded   by  the 
tariff  to  manufacturers.  Clay's  idea  prevailed, 
and  the  tariff  act  of  1832  provided  as  much 
surplus  as  before.    All  the  agricultural  re- 
gions, not  alone  South  Carolina,  felt  the  bur- 
den this  policy  imposed.  Congress,  therefore, 
whilst  promptly  passing  the'  Force  bill,  which 
was  designed  to  suppress  nullification,  placed 
alongside,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  com- 
promise bill  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  Both 
were  passed.     South  Carolina  accepted,  and 
repealed   the  nullification  ordinance.    Thus 
the  tariff  question,  which  has  been  so  promi- 
nent in  the  politics  of  the  country,  instead  of 
being  a  national  issue,  has  proved  to  be  one, 
in  both  North  and  South,  largely  depending 
upon    local   and   corporate    interests.     The 
incidental  benefit  to  different  classes  derived 
from  the  imposition  of  duties  exacted  from 
foreign    imports    upon    articles    of    a    kind 
manufactured    or   produced    in   the    United 
States,  has  always  begotten  contention.    As 
chang^es  in  the  conditions  of  production  have 
shifted,  so  have  the  policies  of  the  legislators 
representing  the  people  affected  by  such  con- 
ditions.    In  the  days  of  Mr.  Clay  the  methods 
of  disposing  of  surpluses  had  not  reached  the 
eminence  of  the  present  time.     If  they  had, 
the  argument  of  Jackson,  that  the  decrease  of 
the  public  debt  warranted  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  could  have  been  readily  met  by  going 
further  into  debt.     But  the  trouble  then,  as 
tiow,  was  in  protecting  all  interests  alike.  This 
has  been  seen  in  every  tariff  measure  ever 
passed,   by  whatever  party  in  power.     Cal- 
houn, who  led  the  South  Carolina  nullification 
movement  on  the  tariff  issue,  was,  between 
1810  and  1820,  less  of  a  State-rights  man  than 
Qay,  and  in  1816  was  one  of  the  most  radical 
protective  tariff  men  in  the  Senate.    Webster, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  being  a  free  trader 
in  1824,  swung  round  the  circle  completely 
when  New  England's  interests  shifted  from 


commerce  to  manufactures,  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain, 
when  English  importations  were  cut  off.  The 
tariff  message  of  President  Cleveland  toward 
the  close  of  his  first  administration  was  the 
cause  of  his  defeat  for  re-election,  but  the 
protective  tariff  measure  of  his  successor, 
known  as  the  McKinley  act,  resulted  in  his 
return  to  the  executive  chair  in  1892.  And 
yet,  though  a  new  revenue  tariff  act  was 
passed  by  his  party  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, it  became  a  law  without  Mr.  Cleve-, 
land's  signature.  The  tariff  question  was 
wholly  ignored  by  the  Republican  convention 
that  nominated  Fremont  in  1856,  and  the  pro- 
tective declaration  on  that  subject  in  i860 
was  extremely  tame.  In  1864  and  in  1868 
it  was  again  shelved,  for  the  war  debt  settled 
the  question  of  high  taxation.  The  liberall 
Republicans  of  Missouri,  under  the  lead  of 
Schurz,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  protec- 
tion theory,  as  shown  in  the  platform  of  the 
convention  that  nominated  Brown  for  Gov- 
ernor, but  the  Greeley  and  Brown  National 
Liberal  Convention  relegated  the  whole  tariff 
question  to  the  people  in  their  respective  con- 
gressional districts,  pledging  the  nominees 
not  to  interfere.  The  insanity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  nominating  Greeley  and  Brown 
at  New  York  in  1872  was  intensified  by  its 
adoption  of  their  platform,  word  for  word. 

Removed  as  was  Missouri  from  the  actual 
theater  of  politics  during  the  territorial  con- 
dition, no  sooner  did  the  movement  for 
Statehood  begin  than  the  name  became  as- 
sociated with  a  popular  agitation,  the  most 
tremendous  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  event  was  the  compro- 
mise between  those  who  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine that  slave-owners  had  the  constitutional  - 
right  to  carry  their  property  inito  any  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  be  pro- 
tected, and,  on  the  other  side,  those  who 
denied  such  right  and  demanded  that  the 
further  spread  of  slavery  be  prohibited.  The 
repeal  of  this  compromise  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  admission  act,  1854,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  Republican  party  in 
1856,  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860,  the 
attempted  secession  of  most  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  the  establishment  for  a  time 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  to  one  of 
the  bloodiest  and  most  destructive  wars  ever 
recorded.  The  State  was  born  amidst  a 
conflict  destined  to  be  irrepressible— one  now 
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happily  ended,  which,  whilst  it  endured,  cov- 
ered the  nation  with  wounds  and  flooded  it 
with  tears. 

No  partisan  conventions  were  held  in  the 
United  States  from  1787,  the  first  presiden- 
tial election,  until  1832,  when  Jackson  and 
Qay  were  opposing  candidates,  nor  were 
there  any  party  platforms  made.  The  Jack- 
son party  in  Congress  promulgated  in  the 
latter  year  a  set  of  principles,  a  sort  of  epito- 
me of  the  views  of  their  leaders  on  public 
questions,  but  the  National  Republicans,  or 
Whigs,  issued  none.  In  1836,  when  the  Dem- 
crats  nominated  Van  Buren,  no  platform  was 
put  forth,  and  there  was  no  sectionalism,  not 
any  more  than  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1828,  when  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  both 
slave-owners,  had  more  than  seventy  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  free  States  against  Adams 
and  Rush,  where  at  least  forty  were  neces- 
sary to  elect  the  Jackson  ticket.  The  con- 
vention system  itself,  as  applied  to  national 
politics,  dates  back  no  further  than  1832, 
when  it  was  invented  by  the  anti-Masons, 
and  adopted  the  same  year  by  both  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  National  Republicans.  The  anti- 
Mason  party,  by  the  way,  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  national  party,  and  its  existence  was 
ephemeral.  Historians  generally  date  the 
origin  of  the  Free-Soil  party  back  to  the  es- 
tablishment, in  Maryland,  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  paper,  the  "Liberator,"  in  1831. 
Two  years  after  that  the  anti-slavery  party 
was  formed.  But  Garrison  was  in  the  aboli- 
tion work  as  early  as  1828,  then  associ- 
ated with  a  man  named  Lundy  in  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation." It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that, 
although  at  various  times  the  free-soil,  eman- 
cipation, or  abolition  sentiment  made  itself 
a  more  or  less  interesting  feature  of  national 
politics,  it  was  not  until  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  agitated  that  it 
took  substantial  or  practical  form.  A  phase 
of  the  free-soil  movement,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Mexican  War,  was  not  without  its 
bearings  in  the  education  of  the  country  on 
this  subject.  Whilst  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase from  Mexico  of  territory  embracing 
California,  Nevada  and  parts  of  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Colorado  was 
pending  in  Congress,  1846,  David  Wilmot, 
a  Democratic  member  from  Pennsylvania, 
introduced  an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery 
in  any  portion  of  said  territory.     This  was 


known  as  the  "Wilmot  proviso."  The  House 
adopted  it,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  following  presidential  election,  1848, 
Van  Buren,  who  ran  as  the  Free-Soil  can- 
didate, received  a  popular  vote  of  291,263, 
but  John  P.  Hale,  representing  the  same  sen- 
timents, obtained  only  156,149  in  1852. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
"fired  the  Northern  heart."  The  popular 
branch  of  the  previous  Congress,  1853,  stood: 
Democrats,  159;  Whigs,  71;  Frec-Soilers, 
4.  In  the  next  House  the  classification  was: 
Democrats,  75 ;  anti-Nebraska  men  (Repub- 
licans and  Free-Soilers),  105;  Americans 
(Know-Nothings),  40.  After  a  long  struggle 
N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected 
speaker  by  the  close  vote  of  103  to  100  cast 
for  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  The  American, 
or  Know-Nothing  party,  was  the  result  of 
the  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  Whig  organiza- 
tion, which  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the 
slavery  rock.  Its  chief  tenet  was  opposition 
to  foreigners  and  Catholics  holding  office. 
In  some  localities,  however,  the  latter  inhi- 
bition was  not  insisted  on.  This  new  party 
had  some  local  successes,  but  was  unhorsed 
in  the  Virginia  State  election  of  1854,  and 
disappeared  after  1856,  when  it  presented 
Millard  Fillmore  as  its  presidential  candidate. 
Fillmore  received  but  eight  electoral  votes 
from  a  single  State,  Maryland. 

The  first  election  for  Delegates  to  Con- 
gress from  Kansas  took  place  November  29, 
1854.  A  number  of  Missourians  from  coun- 
ties adjoining  the  Kansas  line,  and  some  from 
a  remote  distance,  undertook  to  overwhelm 
the  citizens  at  the  polls,  as  they  did  also  at 
the  election  the  following  spring,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Territorial  Legfislature.  Their 
lawlessness  obtained  for  them  the  name  of 
"border  ruffians."  They  actually  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  Legislature,  and  on  its  meet- 
ing, in  July,  1855,  adopted  verbatim  the 
State  Constitution  of  Missouri,  slavery 
clauses  and  all.  Scenes  of  great  turbulence 
followed.  The  story  of  the  struggle  is  too 
long  to  be  repeated  here.  President  Buchan- 
an recognized  what  was  known  as  the  Le- 
compton  pro-slavery  Constitution,  supported 
by  the  Southern  Congressmen,  opposed  by 
Douglas  and  most  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats, as  well  as  by  all  the  Republicans.  Con- 
gress ratified  the  Lecompton  measure,  but 
the  Kansas  people  defeated  it  by  10,000. 
Another  constitution  was  adopted  at  Wyan- 
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dotte,  but  Congress  refused  admission  to 
Kansas,  and  thus  matters  stood  until,  by  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  members,  the 
Republicans  had  control  of  both  branches, 
when,  January  29,  1861,  "bleeding  Kansas" 
became  a  State  in  the  Union. 

A  most  important  political  event  was  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  written    by    Chief 
Justice  Taney.     It  declared  that  an  act  of 
Congress  prohibiting  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  slaves  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  north  of  36  degrees  30  min- 
utes, north  latitude,  was  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  and  was  void.    The  argu- 
ment was  that  no  slave,  nor  descendant  of 
slaves,  could  be  a  citizen,  or  anything  but 
property,  which  the  owner  might  take  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  any  other.     In- 
stead of  allaying  and  settling    the    slavery 
question,  this  decision  was  but  a  brand  from 
the  burning  to  extend  and  intensify  the  ex- 
isting bitterness  of  feeling.    In  a  measure  it 
justified  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, which  act  it  maintained  was  unconsti- 
tutional;   yet  it  not  only  extingfuished  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  terri- 
tories, but  denied  to  the  people  of  the  States 
the  right  to  regulate  their    own    domestic 
concerns  in  their  own  way.    Its  logical  effect 
would  be  to  perpetuate  slavery,  and  in  a  sense 
make  every  State  a  slave  State.    No  deliver- 
ance from  the  supreme  bench  or  any  other 
court  of  law  could  have  produced  such  a  tor- 
rent of  invective  as  was  hurled  upon  this  tri- 
bunal from  every  quarter,  except  the  South. 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  universally 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  conservative 
Democratic  sentiment,  and  now  the  strug- 
gle was  on  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Democratic  party  should  be  committed  to 
the  Taney  doctrine.    In  1858  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  was  to  be  elected,  which  would 
choose   Douglas'  successor.     This  was  the 
year  of  the  famous  contest  between  the  "lit- 
tle giant"  and  Abraham  Lincoln.    Douglas 
had  quite  as  serious  an  undertaking  before 
him  as  he  cared  to  confront,  without  encoun- 
tering the  opposition  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration;   but  this,  too,  he  had  to  meet. 
Douglas  was  elected  Senator,  and  immedi- 
ately loomed  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential prize  of  i860.     There  was  no  other 
Northern  Democratic  aspirant  who  cared  to 
enter    the    race.     The    convention    met    at 


Charleston  in  April,  with  a  bare  majority 
of  delegates  in  favor  of  Douglas.  After  sev- 
eral days  spent  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting views  on  the  slavery  question,  the 
pro-slavery  platform  was  rejected  by  a  de- 
cided majority,  and  the  delegates  from  sev- 
eral Southern  States  withdrew.  A  number 
of  ineffectual  ballots  had  been  taken  before 
the  committee  on  resolutions  reported.  Ad- 
journment was  taken  to  Baltimore  for  a  date 
some  weeks  ahead,  and  an  address  published 
appealing  to  the  Southern  Democrats  to.  fill 
up  the  vacant  delegations.  Before  the  con- 
vention reconvened  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  at  Chicago.  Doug- 
las received  the  regular  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, and  John  C.  Breckinridge  was  named 
by  the  seceders.  A  new  political  organiza- 
tion, built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Whig  and 
American  parties,  called  the  Constitutional 
Union  party,  nominated  John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  President,  and  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Missouri,  by  a  plurality  of  less  than  500,  cast 
her  popular  vote  for  Douglas.  Her  dele- 
gates at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  had  been 
mostly  Douglas  men.  Breckinridge's  vote 
sadly  disappointed  his  supporters,  who  con- 
fidently relied  on  his  carrying  the  State.  The 
election  for  State  officers  was  held  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Democracy 
at  the  same  convention  which  named  dele- 
gates to  Charleston.  The  Republican  candi- 
date was  James  B.  Gardenhire.  An  inde- 
pendent candidate,  but  little  known  before, 
sprang  up  in  the  person  of  Sample  Orr. 
Jackson  hesitated  about  taking  sides  as  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Breckinridge,  his  asso- 
ciations and  preferences  all  inclining  him 
toward  the  latter ;  but  finally,  on  the  ground 
of  regularity,  he  publicly  announced  himself 
for  Douglas,  whereupon  the  Breckinridge 
Democrats  brought  out  Hancock  Jackson. 
Many  of  the  Breckinridge  men,  like  Senator 
James  S.  Green,  advised  the  election  of  C.  F. 
Jackson,  who  received  74,446  votes,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  10,000  over 
Orr,  63,000  over  Hancock  Jackson,  and  more 
than  68,000  over  Gardenhire,  Orr  represent- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  Whig  and  Ameri- 
can parties. 

This  was  the  status  of  political  parties  in 
Missouri  at  the  beginning  of  1861,  just  pre- 
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vious  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
As  has  been  remarked,  the  first  presidential 
election  in  Missouri  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  one  Jackson,  one  Clay  and  one  Adams 
elector;  but  at  that  time  the  lines  between 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were  not 
plainly  drawn.  At  the  two  succeeding  elec- 
tions for  President,  the  Jackson  (Democratic) 
electors  were  chosen  by  large  majorities.  In 
1836  the  vote  of  the  State  was  10,995  for  Van 
Buren  and  7,337  for  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. In  1840,  the  "Hard  Cider  and  Log 
Cabin"  campaign.  Van  Buren  again  tri- 
umphed. At  the  fifteenth  presidential  elec- 
tion, 1844,  the  rival  candidates  were  James 
K.  Polk  and  Henry  Clay,  and  again  the 
Democrats  were  successful.  The  same  result 
occurred  in  1852,  1856  and  i860,  when  Lewis 
Cass,  James  Buchanan  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, respectively,  obtained  the  electoral  vote. 
So  that,  from  1828  down  to  and  including 
i860,  the  Democracy  was  in  the  ascendency 
in  Missouri.  In  1864  the  State  was  carried 
by  Lincoln,  amd  in  1868  by  Grant.  In  1872, 
after  the  "re-enfranchisement,"  the  Grant 
electors  were  beaten  by  more  than  42,000, 
and  Missouri  returned  to  her  ancient  alle- 
giance, steadily  voting  the  Democratic  ticket 
ever  since. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  party  in  power 
had  to  deal  with  the  difficult  questions  re- 
lating to  the  means  of  supporting  the  army 
and  navy  and  meeting  other  enormous  addi- 
tions to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  its  close  came  the  work  of  re- 
moving the  vestiges  of  slavery,  perpetuating 
the  civil  right  of  the  freedmen,  and  recon- 
structing the  Southern  States  upon  the  new 
order  of  affairs.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  brutal  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
added  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation.  The  thirteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  signed  by  Lincoln  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  months  before  this  event, 
and  went  into  eflfect  in  December,  1865.  The 
fourteenth  was  proposed  the  following  year, 
and  was  adopted  in  1868,  whilst  the  fifteenth 
became  operative  in  March,  1870.  During 
the  five  years  intervening  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  President 
Johnson  attempted  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor  in  refusing  to  concede  that 
the  secession  States  were  ever  out  of  the 
Union,  whilst  such  leading  Republicans  as 
Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  insisted  upon  treat- 


ing them  as  conquered  provinces.    This  con- 
flict   brought    about   the     impeachment  of 
Johnson,   whose  trial,   however,  resulted  in 
acquittal  through  the  failure  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.    Among 
those  Senators  voting  for  acquittal  were  Hen- 
derson, of  Missouri,  and  President  Johnson 
was  saved  by  but  a  single  vote.    Two  years 
after  the  election  of  Grant  and  Colfax,  who 
defeated  Greeley  and  Brown    in    1872,  the 
Democrats  carried  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  since  1861,  securing 
a  majority  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  partially 
as  a  result  of  the  panic  of  1873,  but  largely 
on  account  of  alleged  scandalous  conduct  in 
official  quarters.    This  victory  was  followed 
in   1876  by  the  Tilden-Hayes   election,  the 
creation   of    the    electoral    commission,  and 
the  famous  eight  to  seven  decision  in  favor 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.    During  this  presi- 
dential campaign  there  appeared  what  was 
named  the  **Greenback"  party,  with    Peter 
Cooper,  of  New  York,  as  the  candidate.    At 
that  time,  however,  this  organization  polled 
but  81,740  votes  in  the  United  States.   The 
Greenback  party  originated  in  1873,  with  the 
farming    interests  as  a  nucleus,  under    the 
name  of  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  or  "Gran- 
gers."   In  1874  the  Republicans  of  Missouri 
sought  to  utilize  that  organization  by  uniting 
with  them  at  the  State  election,  adopting  the 
name  of  "People's  party,"  for  the  nominee 
of  which,  William  Gentr\-,  for  Governor,  112,- 
104  votes  were    cast,  against    149,566    for 
Charles  H.  Hardin,  Democrat.    At  the  sub- 
sequent election  for  President,  in  1876,  the 
Missouri  Republicans  had  a  ticket  of  their 
own  in  the  field  for  both  national  and  State 
elections,  and  have  not  since  "strayed  after 
strange  gods."  The  Greenback  party  in  1880 
nominated  James  B,  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and 
in   1884  Benjamin  F.   Butler  for  President, 
the  former  receiving  a  popular  vote  of  307,- 
306  and  the  latter  133,825  in  all  the  States, 
and  thereafter  disappeared.    From  1872  down 
to  1892  the  Prohibitionists  have  had  a  presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  field  at  every  elec- 
tion, and  there  have,  during  this  period,  been 
other  political  associations,  flying  the  flags 
of  "Labor  Union,"  "United  Labor,"  "Social- 
ist Labor,"  etc.,  whose  votes  may  be  placed 
in  the  scattering  column.     The  People's,  or 
Populist,  party  had  its  genesis  in  the  Knights 
of  Husbandry,  otherwise  known  as  Farmers' 
Alliance,  or  Grangers,  and  appeared  in  the 
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year  1891,  gradually  absorbing  remnants  of 
the  old  Greenback  and  labor  parties.  It  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  national  banks,  the 
control  by  the  government  of  the  telegraph 
and  railroad  lines,  a  tax  on  incomes,  etc;  At 
first  it  borrowed  from  Senator  Stanford, 
of  California,  the  idea  of  government 
loans,  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  of 
the  value,  upon  stored  agricultural  products, 
but  this  was  abandoned.  Though  the  Popu- 
list party  was  not  the  originator  of  the  policy 
of  free  silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  of 
gold,  that  policy  became  its  chief  tenet,  and 
was  the  basis  of  its  coalition  in  1896,  with  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident, In  the  campaigfn  of  that  year  the  Popu- 
lists nominated  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Ne- 
braska, for  President,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  same  office, 
but  declined  to  accept  the  latter's  nominee 
for  Vice  President,  putting  up  Thomas  E. 
Watson  instead. 

Thus  the  political  history  of  the  country 
shows  the  existence  of  six  principal  parties, 
namely:  Federalist,  or  Hamiltonian,  1789  to 
1817,  twenty-eight  years ;  Republican,  or  Jef- 
fersonian,  1791  to  1829,  thirty-eight  years; 
National  Republican,  1826  to  1834,  eight 
years ;  Democratic,  1829  to  date  (1898),  sixty- 
nine  years ;  Whig,  1834  to  1854,  twenty  years ; 
Republican,  1854  to  date  (1898),  forty-four 
years.  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams 
were  Federalists;  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  Republicans;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
National  Republican;  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, Tyler,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  Whigs ;  Jack- 
son, Van  Buren,  Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Cleve- 
land, Democrats;  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  McKinley,  Republicans.  Besides  these 
six  principal  political  parties,  there  have  been 
thirteen  independent  parties  claiming  electoral 
votes,  to-wit:  Anti-Masonic,  which  in  1832 
cast  about  30,000  popular  votes  for  William 
Wirt  for  President;  Liberty,  which  in  1840 
gave  James  G.  Birney  7,059,  and  four  years 
later,  62,300  votes;  Free-Soil,  which  in  1848 
gave  Van  Buren  291,260  votes,  and  156,150 
in  1852  for  John  P.  Hale ;  American  (Know- 
Nothing),  1856,  Millard  Fillmore,  874,534; 
Constitutional  Union,  John  Bell,  589,581; 
Prohibition,  1872,  James  Black,  5,608,  in  1876 
for  Green  Clay  Smith,  9,522,  in  1880,  Neal 
Dow,  10,303,  in  1884,  John  P.  St.  John,  151,- 
809,  in  1888,  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  250,000,  in  1892, 


John  Bidwell,  264,133;  Greenback,  1880,  for 
James  B.  Weaver,  307,306,  and  in  1884  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  133,825;  Union  Labor,  1888, 
Alson  J.  Streeter,  148,105;  United  Labor, 
same  year,  R.  H.  Cowdrey,  2,808;  Socialist 
Labor,  1892,  Simon  Wing,  21,164;  National 
Democratic,  1896,  John  M.  Palmer,  132,871 ; 
Populist,  1892,  James  B.  Weaver,  1,041,028; 
1896,  Bryan  and  Watson,  150,643.  The  fore- 
going does  not  include  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican party,  Greeley,  1872,  whose  vote  can  not 
be  separated  from  that  cast  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  same  candidate.  In  1872  a  section  of 
the  Democracy  g^ve  29,408  votes  for  Charles 
O'Conor.  None  of  these  parties,  leaving  out 
the  Liberal  Republicans,  received  any  elec- 
toral votes  except  the  Anti-Masonic,  7;  the 
American,  8;  the  Constitutional  Union,  39, 
and  the  Populist,  1892,  22.  But  independent 
parties  have  not  been  without  influence  in  bal- 
ancing political  power.  Thus,  the  Liberty 
party,  with  its  62,300  votes  all  told,  defeated 
Clay  in  1844  by  giving  the  vote  of  New  York 
to  Polk,  and  the  Free-Soilers,  reversing  the 
order  in  1848,  defeated  Cass  and  elected  Tay- 
lor. In  neither  case,  however,  was  its  own 
cause  advancea. 

Polities  and  the  Civil  War.— The 
secession  of  the  cotton  States  abandoned  the 
Northern  Democracy  to  their  fate  at  a  time 
when  the  party  had  possession  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  But  infinitely  worse 
in  this  purely  political  sense  was  the  course  of 
the  Democratic  administration  of  Missouri 
toward  those  by  whom  it  had  been  elected.  A 
great  majority  of  the  leading  Democrats  of 
the  State  were  Union  men,  and  could  not  be 
swerved  from  their  natural  alliance  even  by 
the  persecutions  and  excesses  of  those  who 
came  to  use  the  name  of  loyalty  for  partisan 
and  selfish  ends.  In  defying  the  Federal 
authority,  as  Governor  Jackson  did  in  his  re- 
sponse to  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  and  in 
undertaking  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, thus  inviting  to  our  soil  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  the  secessionists  dealt  a  most  stun- 
ning blow,  not  to  the  Union,  but  to  the  polit- 
ical party  which  had  ruled  the  State  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence.  The  State  con- 
vention, which  had,  March  9,  1861,  declared 
that  there  was  no  cause  compelling  Missouri 
to  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  Union,  re- 
assembled in  July,  vacated  the  offices  of  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor  and  Secretary  of 
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State,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  ordered  new  elections  to  be  held 
the  following  November.  Hamilton  R.  Gam- 
ble, Willard  P.  Hall  and  Mordecai  Oliver,  re- 
spectively, were  chosen  for  the  vacancies  in 
the  offices  first  named.  No  one  of  these  was 
a  Republican.  In  October  the  convention 
reassembled  in  St.  Louis  and  ordained  that 
all  civil  officers  should  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  latter  or  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Missouri.  An  ordinance  was  passed 
to  postpone  the  State  elections  till  November, 
1862,  and  another  offering  amnesty  to  all 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  From  June 
13,  1861,  until  the  last  of  July  there  was  prac- 
tically no  State  government,  Jackson  and  his 
followers  having  fled  before  the  troops  of 
General  Lyon,  which  by  this  time  numbered 
nearly  10,000.  About  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  provisional  government. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Reynolds  appeared  at 
New  Madrid  and  issued  a  grandiloquent  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  Missouri.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  composed  of  many 
of  the  old  members,  with  recruits,  was  held 
at  Neosho,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
State,  in  October,  and  an  agreement  ratified 
whereby  commissioners  were  to  transfer  the 
State  of  Missouri  over  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. This  farce  was  further  carried  out 
by  the  election  by  the  rump  Legislature  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  at  Richmond.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  Neosho  Legislature,  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  business,  returned  to 
their  homes.  Among  these  was  Charles  H. 
Hardin,  who  was  several  years  afterward 
elected  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  State  convention,  which  had  perpet- 
uated itself  from  early  in  1861,  again  met  on 
the  3d  of  June  at  the  capital.  Meantime, 
Robert  Wilson  and  John  B.  Henderson  had 
been  appointed  by  Acting  Governor  Hall  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  the  United  States  Senate 
occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  Trusten  Polk 
and  Waldo  P.  Johnson.  The  convention  con- 
tinued the  provisional  government  till  the 
next  general  election  in  1864.  It  disqualified 
all  who  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  Confed- 
erate side  subsequent  to  December  17,  1861, 
from  voting  or  holding  office,  except  on  con- 
dition of  taking  the  oath  to  thereafter  support 
the  national  and  State  constitutions,  and  re- 


quiring a  similar  oath  of  voters.  At  this 
session  a  bill  for  an  ordinance  looking  to 
gradual  emancipation  was  introduced  by 
Honorable  Samuel  M.  Breckinridge,  of  St. 
Louis,  which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
19.  In  the  elections  of  1862  for  Congress 
and  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  issue 
was  between  the  Emancipationists  and  Dem- 
ocrats, the  former  carrying  all  the  congres- 
sional districts  but  the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  In 
the  First  District  of  St.  Louis,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  Lewis  Vital  Bogy,  who 
received  2,536  votes;  Samuel  Knox,  radical 
emancipationist,  4,590,  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
gradual  emancipation,  with  deportation  of 
negroes,  4,743.  The  Democrats  were  left  in 
a  large  minority  in  the  Legislature.  John  B. 
Henderson  was  elected  Senator  for  the  long, 
and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  the  short  term. 
Brown  received  74  votes,  and  James  O. 
Broadhead  64;  Henderson,  84;  John  S. 
Phelps,  42.  In  1864  Lincoln  carried  the 
State  by  a  vote  of  71,676  against  31,626.  At 
the  same  time  Thomas  C.  Fletcher  (Rep.)  was 
elected  Governor  by  about  the  same  majority 
over  Thomas  L.  Price  (Dem.).  There  was 
also  an  election  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  a  new  constitutional  convention. 
The  affirmative  of  this  proposition  carried  by 
a  still  larger  majority.  The  Republicans 
swept  the  State  for  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Legislature.  Emancipation  was  still  a 
leading  issue  in  the  public  discussions,  but  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  question  of  dis- 
franchisement. Stringent  registration  laws 
had  been  enacted,  and  officers  to  enforce  the 
same  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  every 
county,  with  supervisors  in  the  several  sena- 
torial districts,  forbidden  to  enroll  any  person 
as  a  voter  without  his  taking  an  iron-clad 
oath  of  loyalty,  and  empowered  to  refuse  the 
franchise,  even  with  this  condition,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment.  These  registra- 
tion laws,  as  administered  by  reckless 
registers  and  supervisors,  disqualified  thou- 
sands on  the  mere  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 

The  State  convention  ordered  in  1865  ^^^ 
at  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  in  St.  Louis,  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  the  members  having  been  chosen 
at  the  preceding  election  in  anticipaticm  of 
the  people's  verdict.  Arnold  Krekel,  of  St. 
Charles,  was  elected  president,  and  Charles 
D.  Drake,  of  St.  Louis,  vice  president.  In  a 
few  days  an  ordinance  was  passed,  60  to  4, 
abolishing  slavery,  and  soon  after  the  famous 
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sweeping   test   oath,    applicable    to    voters, 
jurors,  all  civil  officials,  teachers  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.     (See  *'Test  Oath.")    In 
March  an  ordinance  was  adopted,  known  as 
the   "ousting  ordinance,"   vacating   all   the 
county  offices  and  judgeships  of  the  supreme 
and  circuit  courts,  giving  power  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  their  successors.     In  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  Governor  Fletcher 
left  undisturbed  such  officials  as  were  deemed 
loyal.     The  executive  ax  fell  with  greatest 
expedition  on  the  members  of  the  bench,  for 
it  would  not  do  to  have  them  pass  upon  the 
question  whether  the  retroactive  clauses  of 
the  State  organic  law  then  making  were  in 
^  accordance    with    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States.      Two  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  John  D.  S.  Dryden  and  Wal- 
ter V.  N.  Bay,  refused  to  vacate  their  offices, 
whereupon  General  D.  C.  Coleman,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Governor,  took  them 
into  custody,  along  with   the  clerk   of  the 
court,  when  the  recalcitrants  submitted  to 
the  show  of  force.    At  the  election,  June  6, 
1865,  to  ratify  the  new  constitution,  a  total 
of  only  85,000  votes  were  cast,  and  the  in- 
strument was  declared  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  about  1,800.    The  silent  opposition  to  the 
new  constitution,  shown  by  a  falling  off  of 
55,000  votes  from  the  election  of  the  previous 
year,  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  open  hos- 
tility of  the  conservative  loyalists,  such  as 
Francis    P.    Blair,    B.    Gratz    Brown,    Carl 
Schurz,  S.  M.  Breckinridge,  Emil  Preetorius, 
of  the  Republican  side,  with,*  of  course,  all 
the  Unionists  of  Democratic  tendencies,  like 
Samuel  T.  .Glover,  James  O.  Broadhead  and 
John  S.  Phelps.     Nevertheless,  by  the  ma- 
chinery put  in  operation  by  the  new  Consti- 
tution, the  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly, 
elected   in  -1866,   chose   Charles   D.   Drake, 
United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  B.  Gratz 
Brown.     Again,  in  1868,  the  national  issues 
and    the    candidacy   of    General    Grant    for 
President  overshadowed  all  local  questions, 
and  Joseph  W.  McClurg,  for  Governor,  with 
E.  O.  Stanard  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  car- 
ried the   State  by  19,327  majority,  Grant's 
majority  being  about  6,000  more.     At  this 
election  John  S.  Phelps  and  Norman  J.  Col- 
man   were    the    Democratic   candidates    for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  foregoing  covers  the  more  prominent 
features  of  Missouri  politics  during  the  war 
period    and    immediately    following.     Much 


wrangling  and  turbulence  were  caused  by  the 
operation  of  the  disqualifying  clauses  of  the 
new  constitution,  especially  the  test  oath  for 
ministers.  These  will  be  considered  under 
the  title  of  "Politics  and  Disfranchisement." 

Politics  and  Disfranchisement. — 

An  oath  of  allegiance  to  constituted  authority 
may  properly  be  demanded  of  all  officials,  or 
f roni  an  alien  seeking  citizenship,  and  in  other 
cases.  This  kind  of  declaration  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  promise,  and  is  not  exacted  as  a  test. 
A  test  oath,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  as  a 
method  of  disproving  what,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  suspected  of  the  taker,  and  as  a 
prohibition.  Thus,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
after  the  reformation,  no  one  could  hold 
office  without  having  received  the  holy  com- 
munion of  the  established  church.  No  re- 
ligious test  is  permitted  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  various  test 
oaths  adopted  by  military  commanders  dur- 
mg  the  Civil  War,  and  notably  by  the  Mis- 
souri constitution  of  1865,  were  calculated  to 
reach  the  consciences  no  less  than  the  overt 
acts  of  those  in  either  open  or  secret  rebel- 
lion. The  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  State  in  1861  merely 
required  allegiance  or  loyalty  to  the  national 
and  State  Constitutions  of  all  civil  of- 
ficers, with  a  pledge  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  government  of  the  State  or  na- 
tion. In  June,  1862,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
disqualifying  from  voting  any  person  who  had 
"directly  or  indirectly  given  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof,**  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 17,  1861,  the  date  of  an  amnesty  offered 
by  Governor  Gamble.  This  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  legitimate  measure  of  protection. 
But  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  all  manner 
of  proscriptive  oaths  formulated  by  several 
military  commanders.  Thus  there  was  the 
Schofield  oath,  the  Curtis  oath,  the  Halleck 
oath,  etc.  The  Halleck  oath,  on  which  the 
famous  Drake  steel-clad  test  oath  was 
founded,  created  the  profoundest  consterna- 
tion. (See  "Test  Oath.")  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  general  order  directing  the  president  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  State  University  to 
take  the  convention  oath  within  a  month  on 
penalty  of  being  ousted,  and  at  the  same  time 
Recommending"  all  ministers  and  teachers, 
and  all  officers  of  every  sort  of  public  insti- 
tution to  do  likewise.  This  was  improved  on, 
so   to   speak,   by   General   Rosecrans,   who. 
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March  7,  1864,  issued  his  order  No.  61,  com- 
manding that  all  persons  attending  any  re- 
ligious convention  should  file  with  the 
provost  marshal,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
forms,  an  oath  disclaiming  all  faith  in,  and 
allegiance  to,  the  Confederate  armies,  pledg- 
ing their  honor,  property  and  lives  to  the 
sacred  performance  of  this  oath  of  allegiance, 
etc.  A  strong  protest  was  made  to  President 
Lincoln  by  a  number  of  distinguished  clergy- 
men, including  Drs.  McPheeters,  Brooks, 
Farris  and  Anderson,  who  interpreted  it  as 
meaning  that  the  government  would  permit 
them  to  obey  their  Divine  Master  if  they 
would  first  swear  fealty  to  it,  and  not  other- 
wise. The  President  rescinded  the  order  and 
condemned  it  as  unwise.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  Drake  Constitution  went  into  effect  that 
the  greatest  popular  revolt  was  made  against 
the  test  oath  of  conscience.  A  great  number 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  denomina- 
tions either  refused  to  pursue  their  vocation 
or  openly  defied  the  law.  In  his  book  called 
"Martyrdom  in  Missouri"  Rev.  Dr.  Leftwich 
has  left  a  record  of  hundreds  of  cases  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  many  of  the  preachers  thus 
'^martyred"  declined  to  take  the  oath,  simply 
because  they  could  not  conscientiously  do 
so,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  room  to 
question  that  some  of  them  had  let  no  occa- 
sion pass  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion ;  but 
the  war  was  now  over,  and  these  political 
preachers  were  powerless  to  do  the.  Union 
any  hurt.  The  most  noted  instance  of  arrest 
for  conscience  sake,  because  it  was  the  means 
of  bringing  the  test  oath  before  the  courts, 
was  that  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Cummings,  a  Catholic 
priest,  of  Pike  County,  who  was  indicted, 
tried,  convicted  and  sent  to  jail  for  preaching 
without  having  taken  the  oath  erf  loyalty. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  the 
finding  of  the  circuit  court,  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  highest  tribunal  at  Wash- 
ington. One  hundred  or  more  indictments 
were  pending  at  the  time  in  various  parts 
of  Missouri.  Alexander  J.  P.  Garesche  ap- 
peared for  Father  Cummings  in  the  earlier 
trials  of  the  suit,  but  at  the  presentation  of 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  side  was  represented  by  David  Dudley 
Field,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Montgomery 
Blair,  John  B.  Henderson  and  Geo.  P.  Strong 
appearing  for  the  State.  This  was  in  March, 
1866.    The  decision  reversed  the  lower  courts. 


and  the  reasoning  of  the  opinion  was  such 
as  to  reach  the  almost  entire  disqualifying 
features  of  the  third  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1865.  (Wallace,  1867,  Volume  IV, 
page  277.) 

Another  famous  case  which  brought  that 
part  of  the  test  oath  relating  to  voters  before 
the  same  court  was  that  of  Blair  vs.  Ridgeley, 
an  election  judge.  General  Blair  appeared  at 
the  polls  with  the  written  form  of  an  oath, 
which  he  proposed  to  take,  declaring  that  he 
had  been  loyal  since  the  new  constitution 
went  into  effect.  He  declined  to  take  that 
part  of  the  Drake  declaration  which  related 
to  acts  done  or  sympathy  felt  previous  to  that 
date,  holding  that  it  was  retroactive,  ex  post 
facto  and  unconstitutional,  the  election  offi- 
cer, therefore,  having  no  right  to  require  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  same.  As  was  expected, 
Blair's  vote,  on  the  condition  named,  was  re- 
fused, and  suit  for  damages  was  at  once  insti- 
tuted, and,  as  in  the  Cummings  case,  carried 
through  the  lower  courts  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  United  States,  where,  after  a 
magnificent  display  of  legal  and  forensic 
strength  by  Samuel  T.  Glover,  on  one  side, 
and  Charles  D.  Drake  on  the  other,  the  court 
divided,  four  to  four,  and  Blair's  case  was 
lost.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
people  of  Missouri  swept  out  of  existence,  as 
with  a  besom,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Drake 
test  oath,  and  later  the  constitution,  of  which 
it  was  so  hideous  a  feature.  Their  authors 
had  sown  the  wind,  and  they  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

Politics,  Liberal  Party.— The  Lib- 
eral Republican  party  of  St.  Louis,  State  and 
nation  was  brought  into  being  by  Charles 
Daniel  Drake.  In  his  day  he  was  the  very 
quintessence  of  ultraism.  His  enthusiasm 
was  never  checked,  nor  his  pace  bridled.  As 
a  State  legislator  he  was  both  fanatic  and 
bigot.  He  perceived  no  inconsistency  in  any- 
thing he  did,  but  it  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference had  he  done  so.  Christian  he  was, 
but  of  that  type  which,  according  to  Byron: 

** Have  burned  each  other,  qaite  persuaded 

That  all  the  apoitlei  would  have  done  as  they  did." 

The  swath  of  his  moral  scythe  lopped  every 
wayside  lily  that  bore  a  human  taint.  A 
Democrat  of  the  strictest  pro-slavery  sect 
before  the  war,  and  regarded  as  an  extremist 
by  many  of  his  fellow-Democrats,  he  was  the 
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fiercest,  most  unyielding  of  the  Radicals, 
whose  commanding  officer  he  became,  though 
never  wearing  epaulet  or  sword.  With 
scarcely  an  element  of  personal  popularity, 
grizzly,  stern,  cold,  obstinate,  the  force  of 
his  irrepressible  leadership  stamped  itself,  as 
with  a  brand,  upon  the  whole  State.  Glover, 
Broadhead,  Blair,  Henderson,  Gamble, 
Schurz,  Gratz  Brown,  and  all  the  shining 
galaxy  of  Unionists  associated  with  the  ear- 
liest struggles  of  the  war,  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  new  electrician  of  the  politics 
of  Missouri,  and  paled  their  ineffectual  fires 
in  the  presence  of  his  singular  power.  Blair 
had  been  rotten-egged  by  pro-slaveryites,  and 
threatened  with  the  guardhouse  by  Fre- 
mont. Disappointments  had  come  to  others 
in  their  military  or  political  aspirations.  But 
Drake  deliberately  went  to  work  to  organize 
a  party  on  the  basis  of  eternal  hate,  seem- 
ingly not  averse  to  the  tribute  on  the  part  of 
his  opponents  of  a  respectful  scorn.  To  him 
the  word  *" Radical"  was  not  a  nickname,  but  a 
term  of  praise;  rather  a  decoration  than  a 
slur.  Original  Unionists,  if  disposed  to  win 
rebels  over  by  conciliatory  measures,  were,  in 
his  view,  little  better  than  the  rebels  them- 
selves. Loyalty  to  the  government ;  service 
in  the  Federal  Army,  with  wounds  and  priva- 
tions ;  sincere  desire  for  peace,  with  rebellion 
crushed  forever — these  were  not  enough. 
There  must  be  no  amnesty,  no  forgiveness. 
The  Drakonian  rule  was:  "Once  a  rebel, 
always  a  traitor."  The  fruits  of  victory  were 
to  be  a  heritage  for  the  saviors  of  the  Union 
alone,  for  them  and  their  posterity.  A  heap- 
ing share  of  the  burdens  of  the  government 
were  to  be  borne  by  those  who  had  sought 
to  destroy,  alike  with  those  who  had  main- 
tained and  preserved  it;  but  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  them  that  they  were  permitted 
to  live  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  patriots, 
without  participation  in  public  affairs. 

At  this  day  it  seems  strange  that  such 
harsh  doctrine  found  lodging  in  the  breasts 
of  men,  even  though  inflamed  by  the  rage  of 
party  spirit  and  the  unreasoning  passion  of 
the  time.  It  was  as  a  kind  of  political  disease, 
at  one  period  taking  an  epidemic  form,  but 
finally  subsiding,  though  leaving  behind  it  a 
world  of  distressing  memories.  Long  before 
President  Lincoln  had  given  warning  of  his 
famous  emancipation  proclamation  Drake 
and  his  co-laborers  here  had  urged  this  pol- 
icy.   They  sent  a  -delegfation  to  Washington, 


of  which  Drake  was  chairman,  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President  full  of  fiery  denuncia- 
tion of  the  South,  and  of  rebellion,  and  of 
slavery,  urging  immediate,  unconditional  and 
universal  manumission.  To  this  Mr.  Lincola 
quietly  replied  that,  with  the  military  lines 
where  they  were,  such  a  proclamation  would 
be  "like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet.'*^ 
But  Drake  was  undeterred.  His  caustic  pen 
and  snap-shot  voice  were  constantly  em- 
ployed. He  complained  that  the  ministry^ 
especially  of  the  Catholic,  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Churches,  were  soaked  with  treason. 
There  was  no  loyalty  in  the  schools.  The 
learned  professions  were  tainted.  And  so 
matters  drifted  along,  the  Radicals  elbowing' 
out  the  Conservatives,  until,  in  1864,  a 
proposition  to  amend  the  old  Constitution 
was,  by  the  Legislature,  submitted  to  popular 
vote,  and  carried  by  29,000  majority.  Drake 
was  elected  to  the  convention,  which  met  Jan- 
uary 6,  1865,  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  St. 
Louis,  and  was  vice  president  of  that  body^ 
Judge  Arnold  Krekel  being  elected  president. 
From  that  moment  for  five  full  years,  Charles 
D.  Drake  became  the  most  potent  influence 
in  Missouri.  He  swayed  the  convention  as  he 
would  his  class  in  Sunday  school.  All  eyes 
turned  to  him  for  the  signals  of  action.  No 
man  ever  welcomed  responsibility  with  less 
fear  or  more  confidence.  With  his  own  clear 
chirography,  as  legible  and  unblotted  as  cop- 
per-plate, he  wrote  all  the  sections  prescrib- 
ing the  various  declarations  of  loyalty  and 
test  oaths  to  be  required  of  clergymen, 
teachers,  office-holders  and  voters,  and  with 
hoarse  eloquence  he  supported  and  carried 
them  in  the  convention.  This  was  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "Drakonian  Code,"  and 
the  constitution  as  the  "Drake  Constitution,"" 
because  they  were  the  very  lineaments  and 
hereditaments  of  Charles  D.  Drake  himself. 
Under  the  title  "Politics  and  the  Civil  War" 
are  shown  the  operations  and  political  effects 
of  the  iron-clad  oath  administered  to  almost 
all  classes  in  Missouri  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Drake  Constitution  of  1865.  Only  the 
most  radical  of  the  Radicals  could  justify, 
excuse  or  palliate  the  wholesale  proscription 
of  the  registration  officials.  Glover,  Broad- 
head  and  Blair  were  bold  in  denouncing  the 
arbitrary  and  revengeful  policy  of  the  pluper- 
fect Unionists,  who,  in  the  name  of  loyalty^ 
were  persecuting  their  political  opponents. 
"With  love  for  the  people  and  rigid  economy 
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on  its  faithless  lips,"  said  Glover,  "it  has 
robbed  the  public  treasury,  corruptly  squan- 
dered the  public  property  and  betrayed  its 
public  trusts  for  base  bribes."  By  this  time 
(1868)  those  anti-Democrat  Unionists  who 
had  not  been  driven  out  of  the  Republican 
party  had  begun  to  fret  and  chafe  under  a 
rule  which,  three  years  after  peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  was  even  more  prescriptive  than 
during  the  height  of  the  war.  In  their  State 
platform,  July,  1868,  the  Republicans,  recog- 
nizing the  growth  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment, 
declared  that  they  "cherish  no  revengeful 
feeling  toward  those  who  fought  in  fair  and 
open  battle,  though  for  an  unjust  cause,  and 
stand  ready  to  restore  to  them  every  political 
privilege  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent 
with  State  and  national  safety."  This  was  a 
mere  sop.  Those  who  fought  in  battle  formed 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  disfranchised 
element.  The  declaration  was  perfunctory 
.  and  heartless,  being  a  temporizing  expedient 
only.  Had  it  been  made  pending  a  State, 
instead  of  a  presidential,  election  it  would 
have  been  openly  condemned  by  the  con- 
servative Republicans;  but  the  candidacy  of 
Grant  solidified  the  Republican  party  as  a 
body  upon  national  issues,  and  placed  the 
disfranchisement  question  in  the  background 
for  the  time  being. 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  Union  leaders  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  State,  who  had  co-operated 
with  that  party  during  the  war,  had  dropped 
this  alliance,  and  were  seeking  to  impress 
their  conservatism  on  the  national  Democ- 
racy, among  them  Blair,  Broadhead,  Glover, 
Thomas  T.  Gantt,  with  others  of  less  distinc- 
tion. General  Blair's  friends  urged  him  for 
the  presidency  as  a  representative  of  the 
opposition  to  what  was  chiimed  to  be  a  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  "Caesarianism,"  or 
subordinating  the  civil  to  military  rule. 
Though  he  failed  to  secure  this  prize,  General 
Blair  was  nominated  for  the  vice  presidency. 
In  the  State  election  of  1868  the  powers  of 
the  supervisors  of  registration  were  exercised 
with  unsparing  rigidity,  so  that  some  of  the 
heaviest  Democratic  counties,  such  as  Aud- 
rain, Cooper,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Marion  and 
Saline,  returned  Republican  majorities  run- 
ning into  the  hundreds.  The  counties  of 
Dunklin,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Oregon,  Platte, 
Ripley,  Shannon  and  Wayne,  which  went 
Democratic,  even  under  the  purging  of  the 
election  lists  by  the  county  and  district  regis- 


trars, were  thrown  out  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rodman.    By  this  means  certificates  of  elec- 
tion were  issued  to  several  Republican  can- 
didates for  Congress  who  had  been  defeated 
on  the  popular  vote  as  cast.    We  shall  see, 
anon,   how   the   element   of  liberalism  had 
diffused  itself  over  the  State  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  suppress  it.    In  January,  1867,  Mr. 
Drake  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  dis- 
placing B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  in  1869  there 
came  the  question  of  the  successorship  to 
General    John    B.    Henderson.    Henderson, 
although  the  author  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment,  had,   in   the   minds   of  the   Radicals, 
disqualified  himself  for  any  further  political 
power,  both  by  his  vote  for  the  acquittal  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  impeachment  trial, 
and   by   his   strong  advocacy   of  the   early 
restoration  of  all  white  men  in  Missouri  to 
the  privilege  of  suffrage.     Nevertheless  he 
was   not  entirely  out  of  the   race.     Other 
aspirants     were     Carl     Schurz,     Governor 
Fletcher,  Colonel  W.  D.   Gilmore,  Colonel 
Benjamin  and  General  Benjamin  F.   Loan. 
Loan  was  supported  by  Drake,  who  declared 
that  if  Schurz  was  elected,  his — Drake's — 
power  in  the  control  of  the  patronage  would 
be  annihilated.     It  soon  transpired  that  the 
contest  was  between  Loan  and  Schurz.    The 
latter  won  the  first  battle  in  the  election  of 
Orrick,  of  St.  Charles,  for  Speaker.     Gov- 
ernor   McClurg's    message    entreated    the 
Legislature  not  to  call  a  State  convention  to 
amend  the  constitution.     "Better,*'  said  he, 
"to  tolerate  for  years  any  objectionable  fea- 
tures  than   to   have   a   convention   and   the 
people  dragged  three  times  to  the  polls  to 
effect  that  end."    Drrick,  Baker,  of  Schuyler; 
Wells   Blodgett,   of  Johnson;    MulHngs,   of 
Greene ;  Hays,  of  Buchanan,  and  others,  had 
taken  ground  in  favor  of  coupling  with  neg^o 
suffrage   the   enfranchisement   of   the   rebel 
sympathizers ;  but  McClurg  declared  the  two 
propositions  were  like   oil   and   water,  and 
could  not  harmonize.    He  contended  that  the 
rebels  still  enjoyed  life  and  property,  which 
was  more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  as  they 
had  been  forfeited  by  disloyalty.    During  this 
senatorial  contest  the  bitterest  denunciations 
were  launched  at  the  "Missouri  Democrat," 
then   edited   by   Colonel  William   M.   Gros- 
venor.    Loan  denounced  it  as  a  traitor  sheet. 
Drake  curled  his  sneering  lips  at  its  course, 
as  designed  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  re- 
bellious  Democrats.      Finally   the    eventful 
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vote  came  in  the  Republican  caucus.  A  sin- 
gle ballot  decided  the  conflict — Schurz,  60; 
Loan,  40;  Benjamin,  9;  scattering,  5.  This 
was  the  knell  of  Radicalism  in  Missouri.  The 
death  rattle  was  in  its  throat,  and,  although  it 
lingered  for  another  struggle,  thenceforth  it 
was  at  the  mercy  of  its  foes. 

In  July,  1870,  the  "Westliche  Post,"  organ 
of  Mr.  Schurz,  came  out  for  B.  Gratz  Brown 
as  its  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  ensuing 
November  election,    followed   rapidly   by   a 
number  of  interior  German  newspapers.  The 
"Missouri  Democrat"  and  several  influential 
English  journals  fell  into  line.    The  Republi- 
can convention  met  at  the  capital  on  the  ist 
of  September.     On  the  third  day  Congress- 
man   Havens    reported    the    platform,    the 
principal  resolution  of  which  recited  that  the 
party  stood  ready  to  remove  rebel  disqualifi- 
cations in  the  same  measure  that  the  spirit 
of  disloyalty  might  die  out,  and  "cordially  in- 
dorse the  submission  of  amendments  remov- 
ing such  disqualifications."     It  was  the  old 
procrastinating,     temporizing     policy.     Mr. 
Schurz,   reporting  the  minority  resolutions, 
spoke  with  calmness,  and  in  the  clear-cut, 
pure  English  which  always  characterized  his 
utterances,  he  declared  the  time  had  already 
come  for  white  enfranchisement,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  to  un- 
equivocally say  so.  A  heated  debate  followed. 
The  convention  was  well  sprinkled  with  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  national  and  State 
administrations,  and  there  was  little  surprise 
that  the  result  of  the  vote  showed  upward  of 
100  majority  for  the  Radicals.     A  scene  of 
great  uproar  was  precipitated  upon  the  con- 
vention.    So  well   understt)od   was   it   that 
there  would  be  a  bolt  that  a  St.  Louis  news- 
paper   had    two    sets    of    reporters    on    the 
ground,  and  a  double  relay  of  operators  was 
provided  at  the  telegraph  office.     The  bolt 
was  led  by  General  John  McNeil,  who  invited 
the  Liberals — ^as  they  had  then  come  to  be 
known — ^to  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Here  the  Liberal  convention  was  at  once  or- 
ganized, and  proceeded  to  nominate  a  State 
ticket  and  "formulate  a  platform.    The  Radi- 
cals, at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  nomi- 
nated their  ticket  by  acclamation,  and  thus 
the  two  wings  began  their  march  to  battle — 
one  commanded  by  Joseph  W.  McQurg,  and 
the  other  by  B.  Gratz  Brown.    To  these  cap- 
tains and  their  forces  was  left  the  entire  con- 
flict, the  Democracy  having  resolved  upon  a 


policy  of  abstention  as  a  party  organization. 
The  Democracy  were  generally  non-commit- 
tal in  their  expressions  of  preference  until 
after  the  closing  of  the  books  of  registration, 
although  the  direction  of  their  sympathy 
could  not  be  doubted.  In  many  places  dis- 
franchisement was  quite  as  rigid  as  it  had 
ever  been,  but  in  others,  crafty  politicians 
were  able  to  make  political  trades  on  local 
tickets,  resulting  in  a  very  considerable  modi- 
fication of  previous  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  registrars.  The  official  returns  were : 
McClurg,  63,336;  Brown,  104,372.  In  St. 
Louis  the  vote  was :  McClurg,  4,672 ;  Brown, 
17,256.  At  the  same  time  constitutional 
amendments  abolishing  the  test  oath  clauses 
were  carried,  a  Democratic  Legislature  was 
elected  in  both  branches,  and  out  of  fourteen 
Congressmen,  the  Radicals  got  but  three. 
In  short,  the  whole  political  machinery  of  the 
State  was  revolutionized.  No  one  was 
quicker  to  perceive  this  than  Senator  Drake. 
His  term  was  to  expire  in  1873,  but  he  se- 
cured an  appointment  from  President  Grant, 
in  1871,  to  a  life  office  as  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Senator  had  predicted  with  wonderful 
precision,  while  the  legislative  agitation  was 
going  on,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  divis- 
ion in  the  Republican  party  on  the  subject 
of  enfranchisement.  Under  date  of  February 
21,  1870,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Jefferson 
City,  saying:  "The  result  would  be  in  many 
counties  two  sets  of  candidates  in  our  party 
— one  for  removal  (of  rebel  disabilities),  the 
other  against.  The  Democrats  would  win. 
It  would  produce  a  like  separation  in  the 
tickets  for  county  offices,  resulting  in  a  seri- 
ous division  of  the  party,  fatal,  perhaps,  to  its 
continual  ascendancy,  if  not  to  its  existence." 
Governor  McClurg  appointed  D.  T.  Jewett, 
of  St.  Louis,  to  fill  Mr.  Drake's  vacancy,  but 
the  Legislature  of  1873,  now  largely  Demo- 
cratic, elected  Frank  P.  Blair  to  the  succes- 
sion, the  Union  general  who,  refusing  to  take 
the  iron-clad  oath  of  loyalty,  had  been  an 
early  victim  of  disfranchisement.  Mr.  Drake 
served  with  distinguished  abiHty  on  the  bench 
of  the  Court  of  Qaims  until  1885,  when  he 
retired.  He  mingled  much  in  the  society  of 
Washington,  and  took  an  active  part  as  a 
Presbyterian  elder  in  the  work  of  his  church. 
In  his  later  life  the  pendulum  had  swung  back, 
and  he  became  a  conservative  in  politics. 
During  the  first  term  of  General  Grant  his 
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-administration  had  encountered  much  criti- 
cism. Newspapers  like  the  New  York  "Tri- 
bune," the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  **Re- 
publican,"  the  Hartford  "Courant,"  the 
•Chicago  "Tribune"  and  the  Cincinnati  "Com- 
mercial," were  at  times  exceedingly  severe 
upon  what  were  declared  to  be  the  tendencies 
toward  military  government  and  the  abuses  of 
the  executive  department.  This  gave  rise  to 
-a  movement  to  nationalize  the  Missouri  idea. 
It  was  almost  certain  that  Grant  would  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  and  it  was  believed 
in  many  quarters  that  a  combined  effort  to 
solidify  the  opposition  might  result  in  de- 
feating that  nomination  and  placing  the 
Tiepublican  party  on  a  reformed  basis,  or  the 
founding  of  a  new  party,  which  should  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  To  this  task  the 
Missouri  Liberals  set  themselves  to  work 
with  zeal.  An  extensive  correspondence  was 
opened  with  dissatisfied  Republicans  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  replies  appeared  to 
give  assurance  of  a  considerabk  uprising. 
Meantime  the  "Missouri  Republican,"  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  of  St.  Louis,  was  continu- 
ally pointing  out  the  uselessness  of  a 
Democratic  ticket  at  the  presidential  election, 
the  Southern  press  responding  with  singular 
unanimity.  A  call  to  the  Liberal  Republicans 
•of  Missouri  was  issued  December  15,  1871, 
for  a  State  convention  to  meet  at  Jefferson 
City,  January  24th  following,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  political  situation  and  or- 
ganizing for  the  presidential  election.  It  was 
a  strong  representative  body.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  demanding  "genuine  reform 
of  the  tariff,  so  that  those  duties  shall  be 
removed  which,  in  addition  to  the  revenue 
yielded  to  the  treasury,  involve  increase  in 
the  price  of  domestic  products  and  a  conse- 
quent tax  for  the  benefit  of  favored  interests." 
The  resolutions  also  denounced  the  "shame- 
less abuse  of  government  patronage,"  the 
"growing  encroachment  of  executive  power," 
the  "bristling  of  bayonets  about  State  con- 
ventions," and  the  "prostitution  of  the  name 
of  an  honored  party  to  selfish  rights,'*  clos- 
ing with  an  invitation  to  all  Republicans 
desirous  of  reform  to  meet  in  national  mass 
convention  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  May  ist. 
This  call  met  with  an  apparently  spontaneous 
and  widespread  response  from  the  opponents 
of  General  Grant's  administration,  and  em- 
braced the  names  of  distinguished  Republi- 
cans  not   before   known   to   be   disaffected. 


Among  them  were  Cassius  M.  Qay,  Stanley 
Matthews,  Lyman  Trumbull,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Joseph  M.  Scovill,  Theodore  Tilton, 
John  Cochran,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  George  Hoadley,  J.  B.  Stalk), 
and  many  others  of  like  character.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  quoted  as  being  a  warm  sympa- 
thizer in  the  movement,  and  afterward  wrote 
a  letter  saying  he  would  not  decline  a  nomi- 
nation for  President  on  the  issues  presented 
by  its  friends. 

The  convention,  when  it  met  in  Cincinnati, 
May  1st,  was  an  exceedingly  large  and  im- 
pressive body.  Judge  Stanley  Matthews,  of 
Ohio,  was  the  temporary,  and  Carl  Schurz 
the  permanent  president.  The  declaration  of 
principles  arraigned  General  Grant  for  usurp- 
ing the  government  for  the  promotion  of  per- 
sonal ends,  with  much  other  extremely  severe 
and  caustic  criticism.  The  sixth  resolution 
of  the  platform,  "recognizing  that  there  are  in 
our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective 
systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  remitted 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  the  decision  of 
Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive 
interference  or  dictation."  The  first  ballot 
for  President  resulted:  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  205;  Lyman  Trumbull,  no;  David 
Davis,  92;  Horace  Greeley,  147;  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  95.  Before  the  second  ballot  was 
taken,  Governor  Brown,  who  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  Cincinnati  the  night  before,  took 
a  proxy  from  one  of  the  Missouri  delegates, 
and,  in  a  speech,  withdrew  his  name  in  favor 
of  Greeley,  who  was  nominated  on  the  sixth 
ballot,  the  vote  being :  Greeley,  482 ;  Adams, 
187.  The  vote  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
was  by  no  means  unanimous  for  Greeley, 
notwithstanding  the  position  of  Governor 
Brown.  Indeed,  he  was  the  only  prominent 
Missourian  favoring  it.  General  Schurz, 
when  Brown  had  released  his  friends  from 
their  pledge  to  him,  was  active  within  the 
time  left  for  action  in  the  effort  to  place 
Charles  Francis  Adams  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  with  Trumbull  for  the  second  place, 
but  the  endeavor  proved  ineffectual.  The 
powerful  influence  of  the  New  York  "Tri- 
bune" in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  notable 
anti-slavery  record  of  its  founder  and  the 
softening  effect  of  Greeley's  peace  efforts 
during  the  war,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  his  going  on  the  bail  bond  of  Jef- 
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ferson  Davis,  were  thought  to  be  elements  of 
popular  strength  that  must  make  a  tremen- 
dous showing  at  the  polls.  In  the  canvass 
Mr.  Greeley  acquitted  himself  with  a  pru- 
dence and  ability  that  astonished  friends  and 
foes  alike,  while  his  associate  candidate,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  the  butt  of  ridicule. 
At  one  time  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  promoters  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment had  it  seriously  in  mind  to  request 
Governor  Brown  to  retire  from  the  race. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  when  the  national 
Democratic  convention  indorsed  the  Cincin- 
nati nominees  and  adopted  their  platform,  it 
seemed  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Grant's  election  was  assured,  as  was  verified 
by  the  event.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
Greeley  died  before  the  meeting  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  Brown  retired  to  political  ob- 
scurity, and  nothing  was  again  known  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  party  as  an  entity  either 
in  the  country  at  large  or  at  the  place  of  its 
birth. 

Polities,  Passive  Policy.— In  i860 
the  total  vote  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for 
presidential  electors  was  163,519.  Eight  years 
later  it  was  but  145459*  At  this  election 
John  S.  Phelps,  a  Union  Democrat,  whom 
Lincoln  had  appointed  Provisional  Governor 
of  Arkansas  during  the  war,  was  beaten  more 
than  19,000  votes  by  J.  W.  McClurg.  Mani- 
festly all  further  effort  to  win  a  Democratic 
victory  whilst  so  many  thousand  voters  were 
disfranchised  was  useless,  if  not,  ridiculous. 
"Octavius  had  a  party,  and  Antony  a  party, 
but  the  Commonwealth  had  none."  This  was 
well  recognized  by  the  Democratic  press  of 
the  State,  led  by  the  "Missouri  Republican.'* 
In  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution striking  out  the  word  "white,"  which 
was  effected  by  a  majority  of  about  20,000, 
and  later  in  the  rapidly  developing  opposi- 
tion to  Grant's  administration,  there  was  seen 
a  strong  tendency  against  Radicalism,  and 
the  question  arose  how  to  make  the  most  of 
It.  The  proscriptive  features  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, and  particularly  the  indignation  of 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  were  not  the 
least  of  the  elements  bearing  on  the  situation. 
Some  of  the  old  "wheel-! >Drres"  of  the  De- 
mocracy, such  as  Colonel  D.  H.  Armstrong, 
John  S.  Phelps  and  Louis  V.  Bogy,  at  first 
strenuously  antagonized  the  policy  proposed 
by  the  "Republican,"  the  St.  Joseph  "Gazette" 


and  Kansas  City  "Times,"  of  making  no  fur- 
ther nominations  for  State  offices,  but  after 
months  of  discussion,  the  Democracy  became 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  the  "Pas- 
sive Policy,"  as  it  was  called.  In  March, 
1870,  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  caucus  declared  it  inexpedient  to  call 
a  Democratic  convention  or  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  State  offices  at  the  ensuing  No- 
vember election.  The  chairman  of  the  State 
central  committee,  whilst  willing  to  forego 
nominations,  thought  so  important  a  de- 
parture from  usage  should  alone  be  deter- 
mined by  a  convention.  Finally  the  State 
committee  settled  the  matter  by  issuing  an 
address  announcing  that  no  convention 
would  be  called,  and  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  abstention.  In  this  the  party  acquiesced 
with  remarkable  unanimity.  Thus  the  politi- 
cal field  was  abandoned  altogether  to  the  Re- 
publicans, so  far  as  a  State  ticket  was  con- 
cerned. There  had  been  no  consultation  of 
any  kind  between  the  Democratic  and  Liberal 
leaders,  and  therefore  no  pledges,  no  al- 
liances. It  was  tacitly  understood  that  in 
localities  where  the  Democrats  had  a  chance 
of  electing  local  officers,  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, etc.,  they  would  support  their  own 
nominees;  but  as  between  the  rival  Repub- 
lican State  ticket,  for  the  most  part,  stand 
aloof,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  regis- 
tration. The  general  result  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  article,  "Politics,  Liberal 
Party."  At  the  same  election  wherein  the 
Radical  candidate  for  Governor  was  defeated 
by  40,000  majority,  the  proscriptive  features 
of  the  third  section  of  article  two  of  the  Drake 
Constitution  were  swept  away  by  a  tremen- 
dous majority.  Under  a  greatly  modified  ad- 
ministration of  the  registration  law,  due  in  a 
degree  to  coquetting  for  Democratic  sup- 
port, the  total  vote  had  increased  to  166,625. 
Four  years  later  it  was  277,986.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  had  grown  from  1,182,000 
in  i860  to  1,719,978  in  1870. 

The  platform  of  the  Radical  Republican 
convention  of  February,  1872,  proclaimed  the 
Republican  party  of  Missouri  to  be  "now 
united,  vigorous  and  enthusiastic,"  and  that 
it  would  "poll  the  full  vote  of  the  State  for  the 
nominees  of  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion;" that  the  then  "so-called  Liberal  Re- 
publican faction,  if  considered  apart  from  the 
Democratic  party — ^as  it  should  be — is  con- 
temptible in  numbers,  too  feeble  to  organize 
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and  too  cunning  to  expose  its  weakness  by  a 
separate  organization — a  mere  clique  of  dis- 
affected persons/'  etc.  The  Democratic  party, 
in  June  of  that  year,  proclaimed  that  prior  to 
the  last  general  election  in  this  State  the  large 
majority  of  citizens  were  powerless,  and  it 
was  by  the  patriotism  and  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Liberal  Republican  party  that  the  citizens 
had  been  made  freemen.  It  declared  it  the 
duty  of  the  Democracy  to  co-operate  with  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  place  another  Democratic  ticket  in  the  field 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  in- 
structing the  delegates  appointed  to  the  Bal- 
timore convention  to  vote  as  a  unit  against 
any  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  the  approaching  election.  This  was 
the  application  of  the  "Passive  Policy,"  which 
had  been  productive  of  such  momentous  re- 
sults in  this  State  to  national  politics.  Much 
the  same  condition  of  affairs  existed  through- 
out the  country  as  in  Missouri,  though  not 
nearly  so  intensified  in  regard  to  proscription. 
The  overwhelming  defeat  of  Seymour  and 
Blair,  who  had  carried  but  eight  States  as 
against  twenty-six  for  Grant  and  Colfax,  with 
reconstruction  of  the  South  incomplete,  and 
with  the  new  element  of  the  negro  vote  added 
to  disfranchisement  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  whites,  left  no  ground  for  hope 
that  any  Democrat  could  attain  the  presi- 
dency in  1872.  The  Democracy,  however, 
could  not  be  disinterested  spectators  of  the 
struggle  going  on  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  against  Radicalism.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  the  Missouri  Democrats  that 
the  abstention  of  the  party  from  participa- 
tion in  the  election  of  that  year  would  be 
both  politic  and  patriotic.  They  believed  that 
any  presidential  nomination  on  their  part 
would  tend  to  harmonize  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  Republican  party,  whereas  their 
absence  from  the  field  would  develop  all  the 
opposition  to  the  Grant  or  dominant  faction. 
They  held,  also,  that  any  renomination  or  in- 
dorsement of  the  action  of  the  Liberals  would 
be  an  embarrassment  rather  than  a  help,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  implied  self-stultification 
it  would  involve.  This  attitude  was  com- 
mended generally  throughout  the  South, 
many  of  the  ablest  journals  of  that  section 
devoting  editorial  after  editorial  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  up  to  the  Missouri  stand- 
ard. But  such  counsels  did  not  prevail  at  the 
national    convention,    although    vigorously 


urged  by  Vest,  Broadhead,  Brockmeyer  and 
other  able  delegates  from  Missouri,  and  lead- 
ers from  all  over  the  South.  Not  only  were 
Greeley  and  Brown,  the  Liberal  Republican 
nominees,  indorsed  and  renominated,  but  the 
Cincinnati  platform  was  reiterated  word  for 
word.  Probably  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  in  any  case,  but  certainly  what 
chance  there  was  to  defeat  Grant  was  lost 
when  Greeley  and  Brown  became  the  regular 
nominees  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Mis- 
souri Democracy,  however,  remained  faithful 
to  their  obligations  and  cast  their  electoral 
votes  with  the  Liberals.  They  divided  with 
them  the  State  ticket  at  the  same  election.  In 
1876  the  Liberals  returned  to  the  regular  Re- 
publican fold,  and  their  admired  leader,  Mr. 
Schurz,  accepted  a  portfolio  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Hayes,  where,  it  is  believed,  he  ex- 
erted marked  influence  for  good  upon  the 
policy  of  the  administration. 

Politics  of  Senatorial  Elections.— 

The  convention  which  framed  the  organic 
law  of  the  State  met  at  a  hotel  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Vine  Streets,  in  St.  Louis,  June, 
1820.  Among  its  forty  members  were  David 
Barton,  Edward  Bates,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr., 
Alexander  McNair,  Duff  Green,  Thomas  Rid- 
dick,  John  Scott  and  Benjamin  Reeves,  the 
foremost  men  of  the  Territory.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  convened  at  St.  Louis, 
September,  1820,  at  which  David  Barton  and 
Thomas  H.  Benton  were  elected  United 
States  Senators  in  anticipation  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State.  Barton  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  fought  in  the  War  of  1812,  served 
as  a  circuit  judge  in  1816  and  was  president 
of  the  convention  that  made  the  new  Consti- 
tution. The  career  of  Benton  was  longer  and 
more  conspicuous,  but  in  no  respect  was  he 
the  superior  of  Barton,  who,  when  he  was 
elected,  was  the  most  popular  man  inside  of 
Missouri's  bounds,  being  a  captivating  orator 
and  possessed  of  genius  of  an  exalted  type. 
His  failure  of  election  in  1830  is  attributable 
to  his  adherence  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
sentiment  of  the  State  being  overwhelmingly 
with  Jackson.  He  was  defeated  for  Congress 
by  Spencer  Pettis  in  1831,  but  afterward 
served  a  term  in  the  State  Senate.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life,  1837,  Judge  Barton  was  af- 
flicted with  mental  disease.  At  the  senatorial 
election  of  1830  Barton  did  not  suffer  his 
name  to  be  used  in  the  balloting.  The  candi'^ 
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dates  were  Alexander  Buckner,  who  received 
fifty-four  votes;  John  Miller,  twenty-seven, 
and  William  H.  Ashley,  two.  Buckner  died  in 
1833,  and  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Dunklin  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dr. 
Linn  was  a  Kentuckian,  born  in  1796,  and 
settled  in  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1815.  The  Leg- 
islature elected  him  and  he  served  in  the 
Senate  until  his  death,  October,  1843.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  act  by  which  the  Platte 
country  was  acquired,  and  participated  nota- 
bly in  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question. 
Among  those  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Platte  purchase  was  David  R.  Atchison,  and 
it  was  he  who  succeeded  Dr.  Linn.  Atchison 
became  president,  pro  tem.,  of  the  Senate  and 
be  was  one  of  the  members  of  that  body 
when  the  Jackson  resolutions  aimed  at  Ben- 
ton were  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  no  task  for  Atchison  to  obey 
the  resolutions  at  which  Benton  revolted. 
For  two  years  the  Legislature  could  elect  no 
successor  to  Atchison,  and  consequently  Mis- 
souri was  with  but  one  Senator,  but  the  result 
was  accomplished  in  1857  by  the  election  of 
James  S.  Green,  of  Canton,  one  of  the  strong- 
est men  intellectually  in  the  State,  the  vote  re- 
sulting: Green,  89;  Benton,  33;  Kehnett,  32; 
scattering,  8.  Mr.  Green  became  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Territories,  deposing 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and,  in  the  discussions 
with  Douglas,  won  unusual  honors  as  a  de- 
bater. He  was  also  very  effective  on  the 
stump.  In  the  canvass  of  i860  he  supported 
Breckinridge,  bringing  on  himself  the  ire  of 
the  Douglas  men,  by  whose  efforts  he  lost  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  the  prize  falling  to  Waldo 
P.  Johnson,  of  St.  Clair  County.  Although 
Johnson  was  elected  as  a  Union  man,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  when  the  Civil  War  began  and 
joined  the  Confederate  Army,  while  Green 
stayed  at  home  and  fell  into  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion. Senator  Johnson  was  president  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1875.  His  col- 
league at  the  time  of  his  resignation  was  Gov- 
ernor Polk,  also  resigned;  but  the  Senate 
early  in  1862  expelled  them  both,  notwith- 
standing. Provisional  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hall,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Gamble,  ap- 
pointed Robert  Wilson,  of  Platte  County, 
who  had  succeeded  General  Sterling  Price  as 
president  of  the  State  convention  of  1861-2, 
to  fill  Johnson's  seat,  and  John  B.  Henderson, 
of  Pike,  to  fill  Polk's  until  the  Legislature 
should  elect.  Wilson  had  been  an  old-line 
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Whig  and  Henderson  a  Douglas  Democrat. 
The  latter  had  already  become  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  war  and  taken  the  field.  The 
Legislature,  in  January,  1863,  elected  Hen- 
derson to  serve  the  remainder  of  Polk's  term. 
Thirty  ballots  were  taken  from  day  to  day  for 
the  other  senatorship,  but,  without  choosing, 
the  Legislature  adjourned  till  November, 
and  on  the  13th  B.  Gratz  Brown  was  elected 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  64  for  James  O.  Broad- 
head.  General  Henderson  was  then  elected 
for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1869,  receiving 
84  votes  to  42  for  John  S.  Phelps.  Brown 
and  Henderson  were  the  first  Republicans 
representing  Missouri  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Henderson  was  succeeded  by  Carl 
Schurz,  and  Schurz,  in  1875,  by  Francis  M. 
Cockrell,  of  Johnson  County,  who  has  served 
continuously  since.  Cockrell  was  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Confederate  Army,  but  had 
never  held  a  civil  office.  In  1874  he  was 
beaten  by  Charles  H.  Hardin  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  by  a  fraction 
of  one  vote.  He  is  a  native  Missourian,  and 
the  second  one — Colonel  Bogy  being  the 
other — ^who  has  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Charles  D.  Drake  was 
elected  in  Brown's  place,  the  latter's  term  ex- 
piring in  1867,  but  President  Grant  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  court  of  claims,  he  resigned 
in  1870,  and  Governor  McClurg  appointed  D. 
T.  Jewett,  who,  however,  served  only  till 
March,  1871,  the  Legislature  electing  Gen- 
eral F.  P.  Blair.  At  the  election  two  years 
later  the  candidates  besides  Blair  were  John 
S.  Phelps  and  Lewis  V.  Bogy.  The  health  of 
Greneral  Blair  was  such  that  it  was  feared  that 
he  could  not  survive  many  months.  With 
difficulty  he  proceeded  to  Jefferson  City  and 
by  a  supreme  effort  entered  the  hall  where  the 
caucus  was  held.  Governor  Phelps  was  like- 
wise very  feeble.  General  George  P.  Dorris, 
a  man  of  wealth,  but  of  no  great  political 
standing,  had  announced  himself  a  candidate, 
and  the  gossips  had  it  that  he  was  merely  a 
cat's  paw  for  the  furtherance  of  the  schemes 
of  the  friends  of  Bogy.  Bogy  was  elected,  and 
a  charge  of  bribery  was  investigated  upon  his 
demand,  but  there  was  no  proof  obtainable 
and  he  was  exonerated.  Upon  his  death. 
Governor  Phelps  appointed  David  H.  Arm- 
strong,then  police  commissioner  of  St.  Louis, 
to  the  vacancy,  announcing  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  regular  term,  but  the  Legislature 
refused  to  continue  Armstrong  even  for  the 
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few  months  intervening,  and  elected  General 
James  Shields,  of  Carrollton,  the  Mexican 
hero,  who  had  already  served  terms  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 
At  the  same  time  the  Legislature  elected 
George  G.  Vest,  of  Sedalia,  for  the  long  term, 
his  opponents  in  the  Democratic  caucus  being 
Governor  Phelps  and  Samuel  T.  Glover.  Mr. 
Vest  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
before  the  war  and  served  in  the  Confederate 
Senate  at  Richmond.  His  reputation  at  home 
as  a  lawyer  and  orator  had  been  maintained 
in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1885,  1891  and  1897.  To  recapitu- 
late :  The  Barton  line  of  succession  is  Buck- 
ner,  Linn,  Atchison,  Green,  Johnson,  Wilson, 
Brown,  Drake,  Jewett,  Blair,  Bogy,  Arm- 
strong, Shields  and  Vest.  Benton,  Geyer, 
Polk,  Henderson,  Schurz  and  Cockrell  served 
in  the  order  named.  Since  the  days  of  An- 
drew Jackson  all  of  the  twenty-one  Missouri 
Senators  have  been  Democrats,  excepting 
those  elected  or  appointed  between  the  years 
1862  and  1869. 

Politics    of    State    Elections.— As 

has  been  remarked  in  the  general  review  of 
political  parties,  partisanship  in  Missouri  up 
to  1833  was  chiefly  of  a  personal  nature.  The 
course  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  presidential 
chair  with  regard  to  nullification  and  the 
United  States  Bank  was  the  tocsin  of  organi- 
zation on  real  political  issues.  Missouri  uni- 
formly supported  the  Jackson,  or  Demo- 
cratic, ticket  in  1824-8-32,  voting  for  Van 
Buren  in  1836  against  Harrison,  and  again  for 
Van  Buren  against  Harrison  in  1840.  In  the 
latter  year  the  State  cast  29,760  votes  for 
Van  Buren,  against  22,792  for  Harrison.  At 
every  presidential  election  the  electoral  vote 
of  Missouri  had  been  given  to  the  Demo- 
-cratic  candidate  down  to  1864,  when  McClel- 
lan  was  beaten  by  Lincoln — the  vote,  then 
restricted  by  disfranchisement,  being:  Lin- 
coln, 71,676;  McClellan,  31,626. 

At  the  first  State  election,  1820,  Alexander 
McNair  and  William  Clark,  both  of  St.  Louis, 
were  the  candidates  for  Governor.  Clark  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Territory  since  1812. 
McNair  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1774* 
came  to  the  "future  great  city"  thirty  years 
afterward,  and  in  the  War  of  1812  was  in  the 
United  States  service  as  colonel  of  the  Mis- 
souri militia.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  for 
Governor  was  9,132,  McNair  receiving  a  ma- 


jority of  4,020.  At  the  same  time  William  H. 
Ashley,  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor.     McNair  died  in  that  city  in  1826. 
The  Legislature  was  composed  of  fourteen 
Senators    and    forty-three    Representatives. 
The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  three  in 
number,  were  at  that  time  and  down  to  the 
year  185 1  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  first 
members  being  Matthias  McGirk,  of  Mont- 
gomery County;  John  Rice  Jones,  of  Pike, 
and  John  D.  Cook,  of  Cape  Girardeau.   Mc- 
Girk and  Cook  had  been  delegates  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention ;  Judge  Cook  had  been 
president  of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Coun- 
cil.  At  the  second  State  election,  the  candi- 
dates for  Governor  were  Frederick  Bates  and 
William    H.   Ashley,   both   residents   of  St. 
Louis.    Bates,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  from 
Virginia  in  i860,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  had  previously 
served  in  important  capacities  under  the  terri- 
torial government.  Ashley  had  been  a  heroic 
Indian-fighter  and  by  his  adventurous  spirit 
cut  his  way  into  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  discovered  the  Great  South- 
em  Pass,  but  the  romance  of  his  life  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  general  recognition 
of  Bates'  superior  qualifications  for  the  office. 
Governor  Bates,  however,  was  taken  sick  of 
pleurisy  and  died  suddenly  in  Augfust,  1825. 
Benjamin  Reeves,  who  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
executive  chair,  but  two  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Governor  Bates  he  resigned.  The 
president  pro  tent,  of  the  State  Senate  at  the 
time  was  Abraham  J.  Williams,  of  Columbia, 
and  the  duties  of  the  office  devolved  upon 
him.    A  special  election  was  held  December 
8,   1825,  at  which  John  Miller,  of  Howard 
County,  William  G.  Carr  of  St.  Louis,  and 
David  Todd,  were  candidates.  Miller  received 
2,300  votes;  Carr,  1,470,  and  Todd,  1,113  ^"^ 
of  a  total  State  population  of  62,000.  In  1821 
Miller    was    re-elected    without    opposition. 
Governor  Miller,  a  native  of  Virginia,  moved 
to  Ohio  about  the  year  1800  and  was  colonel 
of  the   State   militia   in   the   service    of   the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  181 2,  in  which 
he    won    distinction.     He    remained    in    the 
United  States  Army  long  after  the  war  and 
was  ordered  to  Missouri.   Resigning  in  1817 
he  was  appointed  register  of  lands,   which 
office  he  held  when  he  was  elected  Governor 
in  1825.   In  1832  there  were  three  candidates 
for  Governor:  Daniel  Dunklin,  of  Washing- 
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ton  County,  Democrat;  Dr.  John  Bull,  of 
Howard,  Adams  or  Whig;  and  Samuel  C. 
Davis,  Independent.  Dunklin  had  been  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  during  Governor  Miller's 
last  term.  Dunklin  had  9,121  votes;  Bull, 
*»035 ;  Davis,  386.  At  the  same  time  Lilburn 
W.  Boggs  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 
The  United  States  census  of  1830  showed  the 
population  of  the  State  to  be  140,455,  includ- 
ing 25,091  slaves,  and  569  free  colored.  Gov- 
ernor Dunklin  resigned  September  30,  1836, 
to  take  the  office  of  United  States  surveyor 
general,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  the 
duties  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Governor 
Boggs.  At  the  quadrennial  election,  held  the 
preceding  month,  Boggs  was  the  successful 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  his  Whig 
opponent  being  William  H.  Ashley,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  since  1831.  At 
this  period  politics  ran  very  high  between  the 
Whigs  and  Jackson  men,  but  after  a  most 
exciting  canvass,  Boggs  was  elected,  27,872 
votes  being  cast,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
over  the  previous  gubernatorial  election,  of 
which  Boggs  received  14,815,  and  Ashley 
I3t057.  The  administration  of  Governor 
Boggs  was  signalized  by  his  vigorous  war  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Mormons,  and  for 
which,  soon  after  his  retirement,  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  cowardly  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  a  hireling.  He  was  shot  three  times 
in  the  head  and  neck,  at  his  home  in  Inde- 
pendence, but  nevertheless,  recovered.  The 
financial  panic  of  1837  caused  great  commo- 
tion in  Missouri,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  central  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  located  in  St.  Louis,  with 
another  branch  at  Fayette,  and  afterward 
branches  at  some  other  points.  The  Whig 
party  made  the  most  of  the  failure  of  the 
national  bank  system,  and  when  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1840  came  on,  were  aggress- 
ively warring  on  Andrew  Jackson's  policy. 
It  was  at  this  election  that  the  Whigs  of 
Missouri  became  a  solid  organization,  al- 
though at  the  legislative  election  in  1838  they 
had  returned  thirty  members  to  the  Demo- 
crats' twenty.  The  memorable  presidential 
campaign  of  1840,  the  "log  cabin  and  hard 
cider  campaign,"  with  Van  Buren  as  the 
Democratic,  and  Harrison  the  Whig  candi- 
date, was  closely  contested  in  Missouri,  and 
the  strongest  nominations  on  each  side  were 
made  for  State  offices.  The  Democrats  se- 
lected Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Howard  County, 


for  Governor,  the  Whigs  opposing  him  with 
John  B.  Clark,  also  of  Howard.  Judge  Rey- 
nolds was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Illinois,  where  he  became  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1828  he  came  to 
Missouri.  In  1842-3  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  conspicuous  as  the 
author  of  an  act  aboli5hing  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Clark  was  a  self-educated  man,  of 
rather  rough  exterior,  but  possessed  of 
strong  intellectual  faculties  and  qualities  fit- 
ting him  for  leadership.  Many  years  after- 
ward he  served  in  Congress,  was  a  general 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  a  Senator.  The 
Democrats  carried  the  State — Reynolds,  29,- 
625 ;  Clark,  22,212 — and  Reynolds  became 
Governor.  February  9,  1844,  having  been  in 
ill  health  for  several  months,  he  locked  him- 
self in  a  room  and  killed  himself  with  a  pistol. 
Meredith  M.  Marmaduke  succeeded  him  as 
Governor,  and  filled  out  the  remaining  part  of 
the  executive  term,  which  expired  November 
20th  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  ninth  quadrennial  State  election  the 
candidates  for  Governor  were  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Democrat,  and  Charles  H.  Allen,  who 
ran  as  an  independent,  but  received  almost 
the  entire  vote  of  the  Whigs.  The  result  of 
the  election  was:  Edwards,  36,078;  Allen,  31,- 
357.  Edwards  was  a  Kentuckian  by  bii*th, 
but  was  raised  and  educated  in  Tennessee, 
coming  to  Missouri  in  1828.  Two  years  later 
Governor  Miller  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
State,  which  office  he  held  during  Miller's 
term  of  seven  years.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1840.  Soon  after  Edwards*  four 
years  were  out,  he  emigrated  to  California, 
where  he  died  in  1888.  In  1845  ^  convention 
was  held  to  frame  a  new  Constitution,  which 
instrument  was  submitted,  and  sixty-six  dele- 
gates were  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State, 
but  the  new  Constitution  was  voted  down  by 
a  majority  of  9,000.  The  main  ground  of  op- 
position, which  came  chiefly  from  St.  Louis, 
was  that  it  provided  for  the  election  of  su- 
preme judges  by  popular  vote  instead  of  their 
being  appointed  by  the  Governor.  But  the 
succeeding  legislative  session  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  constitution,  cov- 
ering this  very  point,  and  it  was  ratified,  so 
that  the  supreme  judges  have  been  elective 
since  185 1.  At  the  election  for  members  of 
the  convention,  held  August,  1845,  six  dele- 
gates were  elected  in  St.  Louis  on  a  Native 
American  ticket,  defeating  six  Democrats. 
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The  gubernatorial  race  of  1848  was  run  by 
Austin  A.  King,  Democrat,  and  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, Whig,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the 
former,  the  vote  being:  King,  48,921;  Rol- 
lins, 33,968.  Thomas  L.  Price  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor.  The  period  of  King's 
administration  was  a  stirring  one  in  politics. 
A  bombshell  thrown  into  the  Legislature  by 
Claib.  F.  Jackson,  Senator  from  Howard,  in 
January,  1849,  denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  pro- 
duced consternation  in  all  quarters.  The  Ben- 
ton faction  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
aroused  to  energetic  action.  Benton  appealed 
to  the  people  and  made  a  canvass  of  the  State, 
full  of  defiance,  denunciation  of  his  opponents 
and  self-laudation.  He  staked  everything  on 
the  game  and  lost.  The  Legislature  that  met 
in  185 1,  on  the  fortieth  ballot,  elected  Henry 
S.  Geyer,  of  St.  Louis,  that  vote  being:  Geyer, 
§0;  Benton,  55;  B.  F.  Stringfellow,  18,  with 
four  scattering. 

The  following  year,  at  the  election  for  Gov- 
ernor, the  vote  stood :  Sterling  Price,  Demo- 
crat, 46,245;  James  Winston,  Whig,  32,748. 
Price  was  one  of  the  strongest  anti-Benton 
leaders  in  Missouri,  and  his  election  by  so 
large  a  majority  emphasized  the  verdict  of  the 
Legislature  in  retiring  Colonel  Benton.  But, 
although  Benton  was  personally  defeated  for 
Senator,  his  cause  did  not  lack  for  champions. 
He  himself  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  in  1852.  At  this  time,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Benton  excitement,  the  State 
Legislature  was  a  political  storm  center.  The 
session  that  began  in  December,  1852,  em- 
braced many  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the 
State.  Robert  M.  Stewart,  C.  F.  Jackson  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  each  of  whom  was  afterward 
Governor ;  Thomas  L.  Price,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor ;  Thomas  Allen,  afterward  president  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and  member  of 
Congress ;  Frank  P.  Blair,  afterward  member 
of  Congress,  general  in  the  army  and  candi- 
date for  Vice  President ;  Judge  Arnold  Kre- 
kel,  Richard  A.  Barret,  General  John  D.  Stev- 
enson, Bart  Able  and  many  others  who  have 
been  prominent  in  public  affairs,  were  mar- 
shaled on  the  Whig,  Benton,  or  anti-Benton 
sides.  From  this  period  on  to  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  the  politics  of  the 
State,  conjoined  with  congressional  and  sena- 
torial elections,  bore  the  impress  of  the  great- 
est intellects  within  Missouri's  borders,  and 
developed  managerial  skill  and  sagacity  not 


surpassed  anywhere  in  the  Union.  Few  elec- 
tions anywhere  have  been  more  exciting  than 
the  national.  State  and  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1856  in  Missouri,  and  particularly  in 
St.  Louis,  then  a  city  of  150,000  people.  The 
slavery  agitation  growing  out  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise ;  the  Kansas  border 
troubles,  the  transition  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  rise  of  the  "Know-Nothings,'*  or  Ameri- 
can party ;  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  headed  by  John  C.  Fremont ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  popular  sovereignty  issue  by  Doug- 
las, and  locally,  the  "fight  of  his  life'*  by  Col- 
onel Benton — ^all  gave  an  intensity  to  politics 
that  may  have  been  equaled,  but  was  not  ex- 
ceeded, by  the  stirring  events  of  i860,  which, 
with  the  Civil  War  that  followed  were  the 
culmination  of  long  years  of  strife.  In  this 
year  of  1856  Colonel  Benton,  prompted  by  in- 
ordinate vanity,  essayed  the  herculean  task  of 
beating  down  the  opposition  his  course  had 
provoked  by  becoming  an  independent  candi- 
date for  Governor,  hoping  through  success  to 
pave  the  way  to  regain  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
The  Democratic  nominee  was  Trusten  Polk, 
whilst  Robert  C.  Ewing  was  put  forward  as 
the  "Know-Nothing"  champion.  Benton  still 
avowed  himself  a  Democrat  and  supported 
Buchanan  for  President,  although  his  son-in- 
law,  Fremont,  more  nearly  represented  his 
political  views.  Great  crowds  attended  the 
meetings  throughout  the  State,  and  had  these 
been  a  true  criterion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
people,  the  chances  of  triumph  would  have 
seemed  to  be  with  Benton.  His  canvass  was  s 
wonder  in  the  vitality  and  endurance  shown 
and  enlisted  admiration  from  foe  as  well  as 
friend.  But  the  surface  indications  were  il 
lusive.  Colonel  Benton  was  distanced  in  th( 
race,  and  came  out  third,  the  vote  standing 
Polk,  46,993 ;  Ewing,  40,589 ;  Benton,  27,618 
At  the  same  election  the  regular  Democrat 
carried  the  Legislature,  and  Governor  Poll 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  to  take  th 
place  of  Henry  S.  Geyer,  he — Polk — servinj 
till  January  10,  1862,  when  he  was  expellee 
on  charges  of  disloyalty.  The  resignation  0 
Governor  Polk  necessitated  a  new  electior 
which  was  held  in  August,  1857,  and  at  whicl 
Robert  M.  Stewart  ran  as  the  Democrati 
candidate.  Opposed  to  him  was  James  S 
Rollins,  supported  by  the  old-line  Whig! 
"Know-Nothings"  and  emancipationists.  Thi 
was  another  hot  campaign,  memorable  in  th 
annals  of  Missouri  politics.   Stewart  was  on 
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of  the  brightest  intellects  ever  connected  with 
public  affairs  in  the  State,  though  unfortu- 
nately erratic  in  some  of  his  personal  traits. 
Rollins  was  an  orator,  graceful  in  speech  and 
persuasive  in  his  eloquence.  In  manners  he 
was  courtly  and  as  a  politician  "smooth." 
The  contest  was  the  closest  ever  known  in 
Missouri,  and  for  some  time  the  result  was 
doubtful.  As  oflficially  footed  up  the  vote  was : 
Stewart,  47,975 ;  Rollins,  47,641.  Under  Stew- 
art's administration  railroad  improvement  re- 
ceived encouragement,  the  Governor  losing 
no  occasion  to  recommend  State  aid. 

The   resolutions   on   which   Claiborne    F. 
Jackson  was  nominated  for  Governor  early  in 
i860  surprised  the  people  by  repudiating  the 
idea  of  loaning  State  bonds  for  railroad  de- 
vetopment.     For  this  the  "Missouri  Repub- 
lican," which  had  become  the  organ  of  the 
Democracy,  "kicked  over  the  platform,"  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  satisfactory  expression 
from  Jackson  as  to  what  his  course  would  be. 
The  convention  was  held  early  in  the  spring, 
so  as,  with  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
ticket,  to  send  delegates  to  the  Charleston 
convention.    The  action  of  this  latter  body 
was  awaited  with  much  concern  by  Jackson, 
who  hoped  for  a  harmonious  result.    When 
the  news  came  from  Baltimore  of  the  split  and 
the  placing  of  two  Democratic  presidential 
tickets  in  the  field,  the  effect  on  the  State  can- 
vass was  considered  with  alarm.   The  adher- 
ents of  Breckinridge  in  St.  Louis  called  loudly 
upon  Jackson  to  espouse  at  once  the  cause  of 
the   Kentuckian,   whilst  day  after   day   the 
''Missouri  Republican"  thundered  in  his  ears 
that  a  failure  to  support  Douglas  as  the  regu- 
lar nominee  would  absolve  every  Douglas 
man  in  the  State  from  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  Claib.  Jackson  ticket.   Finally,  after  con- 
siderable dubitation  and  delay,  Jackson,  os- 
tensibly as  the  result  of  a  conference  with 
General  John  B.  Clark,  at  Fayette,  openly 
advised  his  party  to  support  Douglas.   This 
announcement  fell  like  a  bomb  in  the  ranks  of 
the  St.  Louis  secession  coterie  and  their  co- 
adjutors outside.    It  resulted  in  rallying  the 
latter  to  the  standard  of  Hancock  Jackson 
for  Governor,  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
field  contingently  and  as  a  menace.    Mean- 
while, Sample  Orr,  "the  unknown,"  had  sad- 
dled his  horse  somewhere  in  the  Southwest 
and  was  beginning  to  wake  the  echoes  as  an 
independent  candidate,  representing  the  Bell 
and  Everett  party.   The  Republicans  nomi- 


nated James  B.  Gardenhire.  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  conservative  character  of 
the  people  than  the  result,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: C  F.  Jackson,  74,446;  Sample  Orr, 
64,582;  Hackson  Jackson,  11,415;  Garden- 
hire,  6,132.  To  be  sure,  Claib.  Jackson  in  the 
end  showed  himself  no  different  from  what 
Hancock  Jackson  would  have  done,  but  the 
people  took  him  at  his  word. 

The  events  following  the  election  of  i860 
are  treated  elsewhere.  The  Democracy  of 
Missouri  was  no  longer  powerful;  neverthe- 
less they  nominated  State  tickets  in  1864  sind 
1868.  Thomas  C.  Fletcher  became  Governor 
in  1865  on  a  declared  vote  of  71,571  against 
30,406  for  Thomas  L.  Price ;  and  Joseph  W. 
McClurg,  in  1869,  by  82,107,  against  62,780 
for  John  S.  Phelps.  Next  followed  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  who  received  104,373  ^s  the  Liberal 
Republican  candidate  against  63,336  for  Mc- 
Clurg, Radical,  the  Democrats  having  no 
ticket  in  the  field.  From  that  time  on  every 
Governor  has  been  a  Democrat,  the  elections 
being  biennial  instead  of  quadrennial  as  be- 
fore. In  1872  the  Democrats  divided  Iheir 
State  ticket  with  the  Liberals.  Ex-Senator 
John  B.  Henderson  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  in  1872,  and  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  over  34,000.  In  1874  the  Re- 
publicans had  no  candidate,  but  supported 
William  Gentry,  "Granger,"  against  Charles 
H.  Hardin,  the  latter's  majority  being  37,000. 
Two  years  later,  G.  A.  Finkelnburg,  Repub- 
lican, made  the  race  against  John  S.  Phelps, 
who  was  elected  by  52,000  majority.  By  the 
new'  constitution  the  term  of  State  officers 
was  changed  back  to  four  years.  In  1880  the 
candidates  for  Governor  were  Thomas  T. 
Crittenden,  Democrat;  David  P.  Dyer,  Re- 
publican ;  L.  A.  Brown,  Greenbacker,  the  vote 
standing:  Crittenden,  207,640;  Dyer,  153,636; 
Brown,  36,340.  A  fusion  was  effected  in  1884 
of  Greenbackers  and  Republicans,  who  nomi- 
nated Nicholas  Ford  for  Governor.  The 
Democrats  nominated  John  S.  Marmaduke; 
the  Prohibitionists,  J.  A.  Brooks.  The  vote 
stood:  Marmaduke,  218,885;  Ford,  207,939; 
Brooks,  10,426.  Again  the  Republicans  in 
1888  made  a  straight  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion— E.  E.  Kimball.  The  Union  Labor  party 
nominated  Ahira  Manning,  and  the  Prohi- 
bitionists, Frank  M.  Lowe.  David  R.  Francis, 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was 
elected  by  the  following  vote :  Francis,  255,- 
764;    Kimball,    242,531;    Manning,    15,438; 
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Lowe,  4,389.  In  1892  the  vote  stood :  William 
J.  Stone,  Democrat,  265,044;  William  War- 
ner, Republican,  235,383;  Leverett  Leonard, 
People's,  37,262.  In  1896  the  chief  issue  be- 
fore the  people  was  the  financial  one,  the  Re- 
publicans holding  to  the  single  gold  standard, 
and  the  Democrats  and  Populists  maintaining 
the  parity  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen 
ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  in  the  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private.  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  for  Governor  Lon  V.  Ste- 
phens, then  holding  the  office  of  State  Treas- 
urer, who  received  also  the  support  of  the 
Populists.  The  Republican  candidate  was  C. 
B.  Lewis.  Nominations  were  also  made  by 
the  National  (Gold)  Democrats  and  the  Social 
Labor  party.  The  vote  stood :  Stephens,  Dem- 
ocrat, 351,062;  Lewis,  Repliblican,  307,729; 
McTrimble,  National  Democrat,  1,809; 
Mitchel,  Social  Labor,  595.  The  city  of  St. 
Louis  was  carried  by  the  Republicans  by  15,- 
000  majority.  At  the  same  election  a  vote 
was  taken  on  proposed  amendments  to  re- 
move the  State  capital  to  Sedalia,  to  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
to  reduce  the  school  age  from  six  to  five 
years,  all  of  which  were  defeated. 

Members  of  the  different  State  administra- 
tions, residents  of  St.  Louis,  have  been :  Gov- 
ernors— Alexander  McNair,  1820-4;  Freder- 
ick Bates,  1824-5 ;  Trusten  Polk,  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble  (Provisional),  1861-4;  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  1871-3;  D.  R.  Francis,  1889-93. 
Lieutenant  Governors — W.  H.  Ashley,  1820- 
4;  Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  1861 ;  Edwin  O. 
Stanard,  1869-71 ;  Charles  P.  Johnson,  1873- 
5;  Norman  J.  Colman,  1875-7;  Henry  C. 
Brockmeyer,  1877-81 ;  Robert  A.  Campbell, 
1881-5 ;  John  B.  O'Meara,  1893-7.  Secretaries 
of  State  (appointed  by  the  Governor  up  to 
1851) — Joshua  Barton,  1820-1 ;  Spencer  Pet- 
tis, 1826-8:  Eugene  S.  Weigel  1871-5;  Mi- 
chael K.  McGrath,  1875-9.  State  treasurers 
(appointed  by  the  Governor) — Peter  Didier, 
1820-1 ;  Nathaniel  Limards,  1821-8.  Attor- 
neys General — Edward  Bates,  1820-1 ;  Rufus 
Easton,  1821-6;  Robert  F.  Wingate,  1865-9. 
State  Auditors  (appointed  by  the  Governor) 
—William  Christy,  1820-1 ;  W.  V.  Rector, 
1821-3;  Elias  Bancroft,  1823-33.  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court — Robert  Wash,  1825-37; 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  1851-4;  Nathaniel 
Holmes,  1865-8;  Warren  Currier,  1869-73; 
Shepard  Barclay,  1889. 


Polk,  Trusten,  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  April  16,  181 1,  in 
Sussex  County,  Maryland,  son  of  William  N. 
Polk,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert 
and  Magdelene  Polk,  from  whom  likewise 
were  descended  the  late  President  James  K. 
Polk,  General  Thomas  Polk,  of  Mecklenburg 
fame,  and  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk.  His 
mother  belonged  to  the  influential  Causej 
family  of  that  State.  He  attended  an  acad- 
emy at  Cambridge,  Maryland,  preparatory  tc 
entering  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  al 
the  age  of  nineteen  with  distinguished  Hon 
ors.  He  studied  in  the  office  of  John  Rogers 
then  Attorney  General  of  Maryland,  am 
afterward  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  ir 
the  law  department  of  Yale  University.  Ii 
1835,  without  influence  and  with  compara 
tively  little  means,  he  came  to  St.  Louis.  I1 
1843  he  was  city  counselor.  Some  year 
after  coming  to  St.  Louis  a  pulmonar 
trouble  developed,  and  in  1844  he  visited  th< 
South.  In  the  following  year  he  traveled  ii 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  ani 
in  Canada.  Whilst  absent  he  was  elected  o 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  member  of  th 
State  constitutional  convention.  His  healt 
now  restored,  Mr.  Polk  returned  to  his  pre 
fession  in  St.  Louis.  In  1848  he  was  one  c 
the  Cass  and  Butler  presidential  electors,  bt 
took  no  other  prominent  part  in  public  affaii 
until  1856,  when  he  was  elected  Governo 
Ten  days  after  his  inauguration  the  Genen 
Assembly  elected  him  United  States  Senato 
and  he  resigned  the  executive  chair  in  Oct< 
ber,  1857.  In  the  Senate  he  followed  tli 
course  of  the  Southern  Democrats.  In  i8f 
he  resigned  and  went  to  New  Madrid,  an 
subsequently  became  judge  advocate  gener 
of  the  army  under  General  Sterling  Pric 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1864  he  w: 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  confined  for  sever 
months  on  Johnson's  Island  before  he  w; 
exchanged.  During  his  absence  his  proper 
in  St.  Louis  was  confiscated  by  militai 
order,  but  was  at  length  restored.  At  tl 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  ai 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  continuing  uni 
his  death,  which  was  somewhat  sudden,  Api 
16,  1876.  Governor  Polk  was  married  in  S 
Louis  December  26,  1837,  to  Elizabeth  ] 
Skinner,  second  daughter  of*  Curtis  and  Ai 
Skinner.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  ch 
dren,  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  foi 
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daughters — Anna,  Mary,  Cornelia  and  Eliza- 
beth. Anna  married  W.  F.  Causey,  of  Dela- 
ware; Mary,  Dr.  James  A.  Draper,  of 
Delaware ;  Cornelia,  James  E.  Drake,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  after  his  death,  John  Kennard,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  S. 
McPheeters,  of  St.  Louis.  Governor  Polk 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  of  its  annual 
and  general  conferences.  He  was  a  man  of 
stainless  integrity  and  of  the  purest  private 
character. 

Polk  County. — A  county  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  115  miles  southeast 
of  Kansas  City.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hickory  County,  on  the  east  by  Dallas 
County,  on  the  south  by  Greene  County,  and 
on  the  west  by  Dade  and  Cedar  Counties.  Its 
area  is  640  square  miles,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  is  under  cultivation.  July  i,  1899,  160 
acres  of  public  land  remained  open  for  entry. 
The  Pomme  de  Terre  River  flows  from  the 
southeast  to  the  center  of  the  county,  and 
thence  to  the  north  boundary,  and  has  num- 
erous feeders.  The  western  part  of  the 
county  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  Sac  River. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  beau- 
tiful prairie.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  very 
fertile  in  the  valleys.  There  is  abundant  tim- 
ber for  railway  construction  purposes.  Coal, 
lead,  limestone,  pottery  and  brick  clays  under- 
lie the  county,  but  have  been  little  utilized. 
The  principal  surplus  products  in  1898  were : 
Wheat,  34,182  bushels;  corn,  5,280  bushels; 
hay,  137,900  pounds;  flour,  340,488  pounds; 
shipstuff,  84,000  pounds;  poultry,  1,042,510 
pounds;  eggs,  445,370  dozen;  game  and  fish, 
54,142  pounds;  cattle,  5,502  head;  hogs, 
39,480  head;  sheep,  6,433  head;  horses  and 
mules,  1,045  head;  hides,  21,755  pounds; 
lumber,  319,300  feet.  There  were,  in  the 
county,  in  the  same  year,  ninety-seven 
schools,  132  teachers  and  6,991  pupils;  the 
permanent  school  fund  was  $48,642.  In  1900 
the  population  was  23,255.  Railways  travers- 
ing the  county  are  the  Springfield-Kansas 
City  branches  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  Railways. 

The  first  settlers  came  from  Tennessee  in 
1820;  of  these  there  is  little  trace,  and  no 
authentic  records  of  others  until  several  years 
later.  The  Sac  River  region  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  county  received  the  first  immi- 


gration. There,  in  1830,  Martha,  wife  of  J. 
H.  M.  Smith,  wove  the  first  cloth  in  a  rude 
loom.  In  1832  Aaron  Ruyle  had  a  cabin, 
and  in  1835  he  set  out  the  first  fruit  trees; 
John  S.  Lemmon  put  up  a  saw  and  gristmill 
about  the  same  time.  In  1832-3  the  first 
settlements  were  made  near  Bolivar.  In  the 
former  year,  W.  Slaven  preached  what  was 
probably  the  first  sermon  in  the  county,  in 
the  cabin  of  Aaron  Ruyle.  In  1836  H.  G. 
Joplin,  founder  of  the  city  bearing  his  name, 
preached  near  Morrisville,  and  soon  after- 
ward a  log  church  was  built  by  the  Southern 
Methodists  in  that  neighborhood.  In  1837 
the  Cumberland  t^resbyterians  held  meetings. 
In  1840  the  Southern  Methodists  built  a  log 
church  at  Bolivar,  and  in  1842  the  Chris- 
tians met  at  Jeremiah  Sloan*s.  About  1835 
one  Wilson  taught  a  school  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  B.  U.  Goodrich  an- 
other in  the  Three  Mound  Prairie,  near  Bol- 
ivar. The  first  marriage  was  that  of  Jeremiah  , 
Yancey  and  Mary  Thompson,  by  Justice 
Isaac  Ruth.  The  first  homicide  occurred  in 
1833,  when  Joseph  Ferguson  killed  Jacob 
Sigler  in  a  quarrel,  and  was  himself  wounded. 
Ferguson  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial 
in  his  own  house,  before  Justice  Stinson,  but 
made  his  escape  while  proceedings  were  be- 
ing held,  and  was  never  apprehended.  Polk 
County  was  named  in  honor  of  James  K. 
Polk,  afterward  President,  and  was  created 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  March 
13,  1835;  the  population  did  not  then  exceed 
200,  and  the  number  was  not  materially  in- 
creased until  the  public  lands  were  opened  to 
entry  in  1837.  The  territory  of  the  new 
county  was  taken  from  Greene  and  Laclede 
Counties.  As  its  boundaries  were  defined  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  act  of  March 
20th,  following,  its  area  was  nearly  three 
times  what  it  is  at  present,  and  included 
nearly  all  of  the  present  Dallas  County,  and 
portions  of  Hickory,  St.  Qair,  Cedar,  Dade 
and  Webster  Counties.  It  was  reduced  to  its 
present  dimensions  in  1845.  Justices  Jere- 
miah N.  Sloan  and  Richard  Sage  sat  as  a 
county  court,  with  William  Henry  as  clerk 
and  Joseph  English  as  sheriff,  February  9, 
1835,  at  the  house  of  Daniel  M.  Stockton, 
five  miles  southeast  of  Bolivar.  John  C. 
Montgomery  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
select  a  permanent  county  seat,  but  failing  to 
act,  was  succeeded  by  William  Jamieson,  who 
made  the  location  at  Bolivar,  making  for  the 
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purpose  the  first  cash  purchase  of  govern- 
ment land  in  the  county.  The  first  elected 
county  officers  were  Jeremiah  N.  Sloan, 
Richard  Sage  and  Winfrey  Owens,  county 
justices ;  William  C.  Campbell,  clerk ;  Joseph 
English,  sheriff,  and  William  M.  Payne, 
treasurer.  A  log  courthouse  was  built  in 
1835.  In  1841  this  was  replaced  with  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  which  is  yet  occupied. 
The  first  jail  was  of  logs,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1880  by  a  two-story  building  of  brick,  the 
upper  story  containing  chilled-iron  cells,  and 
the  lower  floor  being  used  as  a  residence  by 
the  sheriff.  The  first  term  of  circuit  court 
was  held  at  Bolivar,  by  Judge  Charles  H. 
Allen,  September  7,  1835.  The  only  indict- 
ment was  one  against  David  O.  George,  for 
peddling  without  a  license.  In  the  early  days 
there  were  numerous  cases  of  illegal  liquor 
sales,  and  many  divorce  cases  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  usually  a  woman.  The  first  Rep- 
resentative elected  was  Thomas  Marlin,  in 
1836. 

During  the  Mexican  War  the  county  was 
represented  by  Company  H,  Second  Missouri 
Cavalry  Regiment,  commanded  by  Captain 
B.  F.  Robertson,  which  saw  service  at  and 
near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  During  the 
border  troubles,  1856-8,  J.  F.  Snyder  and 
Jacob  Clark  led  a  small  company  into  Kan- 
sas to  resist  the  Abolitionists,  but  took  no 
part  in  scenes  of  bloodshed.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  county  was  represented  in  the 
Union  cause  by  the  Fifteenth  Regiment, 
United  States  Reserve  Corps,  under  Colonel 
James  W.  Johnson,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  by 
portions  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  En- 
rolled Missouri  Militia,  and  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment,  Missouri  Cavalry.  In  the  Confed- 
erate service  were  a  company  commanded 
by  Captain  Asbury  Bradford,  another  com- 
manded by  Captain  A.  C.  Lenunon,  and  a 
portion  of  a  company  commanded  by  Captain 
Alexander  Burns.  These  served  in  Colonel 
Gates'  Third  Missouri  Cavalry  Regiment,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  the 
operations  about  Vicksburg,  and  the  cam- 
paign in  Georgia  in  1864-5.  When  peace  was 
restored  the  new  population  gave  industrious 
attention  to  rehabilitation,  and  by  1870  the 
county  was  well  advanced  in  business  con- 
cerns, while  in  all  portions  of  it  schools  and 
churches  were  established,  and  several  of  the 
now  thrifty  towns  then  had  their  beginnings. 


Pollard,  Henry  M*,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  June  14,  1836,  in  Ply- 
mouth, Vermont,  where  he  began  his 
education.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College,  and  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, where  he  studied  law  ,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  early  in  1861.  When  the 
Civil  War  began  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth 
Vermont  Infantry  Regiment,  and  by  succes- 
sive promotions  attained  the  rank  of  major. 
In  1865  Major  Pollard  came  to  Missouri  and 
settled  in  Chillicothe,  where  he  began  prac- 
tice. The  first  public  office  which  he  held  was 
that  of  county  attorney  of  Livingston  County, 
Missouri.  In  1876  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chillicothe,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
to  congress.  He  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, but  was  defeated,  his  district  having 
been  changed  so  that  the  Republican  party, 
to  which  he  has  always  belonged,  had  no 
chance  of  electing  its  candidate.  In  1879  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  of  the  Masonic 
order.  In  1864,  while  on  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Union  Army,  he  married  Miss 
Mariel  E.  Adams,  a  native  of  Vermont. 

Pollard,  William  Jefferson,  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Kingston,  Caldwell  County, 
Missouri,  May  i,  i860,  was  reared  in  St. 
Louis,  and  comes  of  Revolutionary  stock. 
His  great-grandfathers,  on  both  the  paternal 
and  maternal  sides,  were  officers  and  soldiers 
in  that  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Judge  Pol- 
lard's grandfather.  Captain  William  C.  Pol- 
lard, represented  Ray  County,  Missouri,  in 
the  Legislature  of  1834,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  served  as  a  captain 
also  in  Colonel  Richard  Gentry's  regiment  in 
the  Florida  War  of  1837,  and  held  the  same 
position  in  the  "Heatherly  War,"  as  it  was 
called,  in  Missouri,  and  also  served  in  the 
"Mormon  War."  Honorable  William  S. 
Pollard,  the  father  of  Judge  Pollard,  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  north  Missouri,  and  held 
the  office  of  circuit  clerk  and  Representative 
of  Caldwell  County  for  many  years,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legfislature.  He  was  the  owner  of 
a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  espousing  the 
Southern  cause,  lost  his  fortune — ^his  entire 
estate,  real  and  personal,  being  confiscated. 
Judge  Pollard's  mother,  Mary  A.  Pollard,  was 
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a  daughter  of  Wflliam  Parks  and  Ann  (P?ge) 
Parks,  who  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  1824 
from  Virginia.    Mrs.  Pollard's  first  husband, 
Benjamin  Oliver,  brother  of  ex-Congressman 
Mordecai  Oliver,  of  Ray  County,  was  circuit 
clerk  of  Ray  County  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1845.     Mrs.  Pollard  was  married  to  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  1848. 
Judge  Pollard's  father  dying,  in  1873,  ^  P^>^^ 
man,  the  son  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  being 
forced  to  make  his  way  through  individual 
effort,  began  as  a  telegraph  messenger  boy 
at  the  old  North  Missouri  Stockyards  in  St. 
Louis.    He  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness for  eight  years  at  Tower  Grove  Station. 
In  1887  he  entered  politics,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  a  number  of  Democratic  State 
conventions.     In  1888  Honorable  David  R. 
Francis,  at  that  time  mayor  of  St.   Louis, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination  for   Ciovemor,   and   selected   Judge 
Pollard  as  his  personal  representative  to  look 
after  his  interests  in  several  counties  in  the 
northern  part  of  Missouri,  and  the  brilliant 
campaign    he    made    secured    for    him    the 
declaration  from  the  Richmond  (Ray  County) 
"Conservator,"  that  his  work  was  the  enter- 
ing wedge  of  the  Governor's  success  in  that 
part  of  the  State.     He  was  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  water  rates  office  in  St.  Louis, 
in  1889,  which  he  resigned  to  accept  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  old  Fourteenth 
District,   to   which   he   was   elected  without 
opposition.     During  the  four  years  he  held 
this  position  he  was  repeatedly  appointed  by 
Mayor  Edward  A.  Noonan  acting  judge  of 
the  police  court,  in  both  the  First  and  Second 
Districts,  during  the  absence  of  the  regularly 
appointed  judges.     The  heavy  fines  he  im- 
posed upon  the  thugs  and  hoodlums  made 
him  a  terror  to  the  evil-doer.     His  ruling 
regarding  arrests  without  warrants  for  viola- 
tions of  the  city  ordinances,  and  his  prompt 
discharge  of  every  one  so  arrested,  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  city  and  State,  and 
won  for  him  the  endorsement  of  the  public 
and  the  entire  press  of  the  city.     He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Lieutenant   Governor  of  Missouri  in   1892. 
Prevented  by  official  duties  from  making  a 
canvass  of  the  State,  and  being  pitted  against 
another  St.  Louisan,  a  skilled  politician  and 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  he  received  a  large 
and  flattering  vote — ^among  the  counties  sup- 


porting him  being  Ray,  Carroll  and  Caldwell, 
in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
born.  Combinations  were  made  that  would 
probably  have  defeated  both  St.  Louis  can- 
didates, and  Judge  Pollard's  name  was  with- 
drawn, which  brought  about  the  nomination 
of  Honorable  John  B.  O'Meara,  the  other  St. 
Louis  candidate.  As  a  speaker  he  has  ren- 
dered valuable  services  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  many  a  hardfought  contest  in  the 
city  and  State.  His  services  have  always 
been  freely  pven,  and  have  always  been  in 
demand,  because  they  were  valuable  to  the 
party  of  which  he  is  an  active  member. 
Judge  Pollard  was  appointed  reading  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  in  1897.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  board.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  reading  clerk  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Fortieth  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri,  and  during  the  ses- 
sion Honorable  J.  Edward  Bohart,  of  Qinton 
County,  offered  a  resolution  that  Judge  Pol- 
lard be  declared  the  chief  reading  clerk  of 
the  House,  which  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  No  person  was  ever  be- 
fore elected  an  officer  of  the  Legislature  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  During  his  service  in  the 
Fortieth  General  Assembly  he  was  made  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  Democratic  caucus  of 
the  house.  May  2,  1899,  Governor  Stephens 
appointed  him  justice  of  the  Fourth  District 
Court  in  St.  Louis,  the  Legislature  having 
created  two  new  courts.  His  term  will  expire 
in  November,  1902.  The  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  tendered  a  banquet  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, in  September,  1898,  to  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Volunteers,  upon  their 
return  home,  who  had  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  upon  that 
occasion  Judge  Pollard,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  committee,  was  requested  by  Governor 
Stephens,  and  also  by  Adjutant  General  M. 
Fred  Bell,  to  represent  him  and  make  the 
address  of  welcome,  which  he  did.  He  was 
also  secretary  of  the  committee  of  citizens 
that  banqueted  Captain  Rumbold's  Battery 
A,  at  Union  Station,  upon  its  return  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Twelfth  Regiment, 
United  States  Army  (heroes  of  El  Cana),  at 
Jefferson    Barracks.     Honorable    Qark    H. 
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Sampson  was  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  Mayor  Henry  Ziegenhein,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  Judge 
Pollard  has  been  honored  by  Governors  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone  and  Lon  V.  Stephens  by  ap- 
pointment to  conventions — non-political  in 
their  character — to  which  the  Governors  of 
the  States  have  been  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates. 

You  tnlk  about  the  fog  horn'n 

Reverberating  tones, 
Of  cymbals,  drums  and  fish  horns 

And  human  megaphones 
But  it  would  do  your  heart  good 

And  make  your  soul  rejoice. 
To  hear  the  mighty  thunder 

Of  Pollard's  famous  voice. 

Like  sounds  of  many  cannon. 

United  in  their  roar  ; 
Like  booming  of  the  ocean 

Along  some  barren  shore  ; 
Like  tones  in  which  bold  demons 

To  frighten  men  rejoice— 
All  this,  but  more  and  more  yet, 

Is  Pollanl's  famous  voice. 

Suppose  that  William  Jefferson 

Pollard  e'er  should  die. 
And  seek  a  blissful  haven. 

Beyond  the  smiling  sky. 
Who'd  sound  Missouri's  praises, 

And  make  her  sous  rejoice  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  for  Pollard, 

And  mourn  that  silent  voice  ? 

—  Willis  L.  Clanahan  (J.  Getcher  Gnnn),  in  the 
St.  Louis  Sunday  Post- Dispatch. 

Judge  Pollard  has  been  reading  clerk  of 
many  conventions,  city,  State  and  national, 
not  always  political  in  their  character.  At- 
tention is  only  called  to  his  record  since  the 
Democratic  State  convention  in  Kansas  City 
in  1894,  which  has  been  a  remarkable  one. 
He  was  assistant  reading  clerk  of  the  Kansas 
City  Democratic  State  convention  in  1894, 
and  there  read  the  silver  platform  written  by 
the  late  Honorable  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  adopted  by  the  convention.  Next 
he  was  reading  clerk  of  the  Democratic  Per- 
tle  Springs  convention,  in  1895,  of  which  Mr. 
Bland  was  chairman.  Then  he  was  both 
temporary  secretary  and  reading  clerk  of  the 
Sedalia  Democratic  convention,  which  se- 
lected delegates  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Chicago  and  declared  for  Mr. 
Bland  for  President.  Following  this  he  was 
one  of  the  permanent  reading  clerks  of  the 
national  convention  at  Chicago  which  nomi- 
nated William  J.  Bryan  for  President,  and 
called  the  roll  when  the  stampede  was  made 
to  Bryan.  Then  later,  in  St.  Louis,  he  was 
chief  reading  clerk  of  the  national  Silver  con- 


vention, which  also  nominated  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  was  appointed  by  Permanent  Chairman 
William  P.  St.  John,  of  that  convention,  to 
go  before  the  national  Populist  convention, 
then  also  in  session  in  St.  Louis,  and  read  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  national  Silver  con- 
vention, and  make  the  announcement  of  the 
nomination  of  Bryan  and  Sewell.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  the 
Populist  party.  After  this,  Judge  Pollard  was 
readmg  clerk  of  the  Democratic  State  con- 
vention at  Jefferson  City,  which  nominated 
Honorable  Lon  V.  Stephens  for  Governor, 
and  for  a  while  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  convention  as  chairman,  called 
to  the  chair  by  Judge  Charles  E.  Peers,  the 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  He 
was  also  reading  clerk  of  the  judicial  conven- 
tion for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
which  met  in  St.  Louis  and  nominated  Judge 
Charles  C.  Bland,  brother  of  Richard  P. 
Bland,  for  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Judge  Pollard's  convention  career  in  the 
free  silver  fight  was  rounded  out  in  October, 
1896,  when  he  was  made  reading  clerk  of  the 
second  quadrennial  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Democratic  Clubs  of 
the  United  States  that  assembled  in  the  great 
auditorium  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  presided 
over  by  A.  E.  Stevenson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Judge  Pollard  was  read- 
ing clerk  of  the  Springfield  Democratic  State 
convention  that  nominated  Judges  Leroy  B. 
Valliant  and  William  C.  Marshall  for  the 
supreme  court.  The  Democratic  convention 
that  met  in  Cape  Girardeau  and  nominated 
Honorable  R.  L.  Goode  for  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals, '  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri, made  Judge  Pollard  reading  clerk.  He 
was  also  selected  by  the  Democratic  State 
convention  that  met  in  Kansas  City  and  nom- 
inated Honorable  Alexander  M.  Dockery  for 
Governor,  as  its  chief  reading  clerk.  He 
presided  for  a  while  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  convention  as  chairman,  called  to  the 
chair  by  Congressman  William  S.  Cowherd, 
the  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention. 
He  was  reading  clerk  of  the  Jefferson  City 
Democratic  State  convention  to  select  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Kansas  City,  and  was  further  honored 
by  being  chosen  by  it  as  an  alternate  at  large 
to  the  national  convention.  The  Democratic 
State   convention   that   met   at   Sedalia  and 
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nominated  Judge  James  B.  Gantt  for  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  selected  Judge  Pollard 
reading  clerk.  He  was  one  of  the  permanent 
reading  clerks  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Kansas  City  that  nominated 
Bryan  and  Stevenson,  and  called  the  roll 
when  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  was 
nominated  for  Vice  President.  He  was  also 
made  permanent  reading  clerk  of  the  third 
quadrennial  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  United 
States,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  October, 
1899.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  and  Fortieth  General  Assembles,  Hon- 
orable William  J.  Bryan  was  invited  to 
address  the  Legislature,  and  upon  each  occa- 
sion a  resolution  reciting  Judge  Pollard's 
connection  with  the  conventions  that  nom- 
inated Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency,  and 
adding  Judge  Pollard  to  the  reception  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  When  Judge  Pollard  was 
reading  clerk  of  the  Thirty-ninth  General 
Assembly,  the  St.  Louis  "Republic"  made  the 
following  editorial  comment : 

"The  recent  appointment  of  Judge  W.  Jef- 
ferson Pollard,  of  St.  Louis,  as  reading  clerk 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  compelling  magnetism  of  the 
human  voice  when  exercised  with  a  happy 
blending  of  unusual  lung  power  tempered  by 
a  wise  discretion.  Judge  Pollard  ha»  been 
blessed  by  munificent  nature  with  a  voice 
the  full  volume  of  which  it  is  popularly  be- 
lieved has  not  as  yet  been  heard  by  mortal 
man,  for  the  reason  that  the  race  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  stand  the  inevitable  strain.  But 
to  the  limit  which  its  owner  saw  fit  to  fix, 
the  voice  was  heard  at  nearly  every  big  Dem- 
ocratic convention  in  Missouri  during  the 
past  campaign,  and  it  also  rang  out  through 
the  halls  of  three  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tional conventions.  Indeed,  so  familiar  and 
beloved  did  it  become  to  the  Democrats  of 
'96,  that  a  convention  was  lonely  indeed, 
whose  notices,  appointments,  resolutions  and 
platform  were  not  made  to  resound  like 
trumpet  calls  to  the  delegates  by  the  sonor- 
ous use  of  the  Pollard  voice. 

'The  harp  that  once  through  Tara'a  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed/ 

was  not  more  keenly  missed  by  those  in  the 
habit  of  convening  in  Tara's  hall  than  was 
the  vocalization  of  Judge  Pollard  by  the  occa- 


sionally bereft  Missouri  Democracy.  This  is 
why  the  entire  State  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  Legislature's  choice  of  Judge  Pol- 
lard as  one  of  its  reading  clerks.  If  there  is 
any  music  whatever  in  the  echoes  of  the 
classic  walls  of  the  State  house  at  Jefferson 
City,  it  will  be  worth  g6ing  miles  to  hear 
nowadays.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New 
York  "Sun,''  has  seen  fit  to  editorially  dub 
Judge  Pollard  'the  Justinian  of  West  St. 
Louis.'  Under  the  irresistible  force  of  his 
own  voice  the  judge  has  outgrown  that  title 
and  extended  himself  beyond  the  pent-up 
Utica  of  the  municipal  subdivision.  He  is 
now  the  Stentor  of  all  Missouri." 

When  Congressman  Champ  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri, heard  that  the  winter  of  1899  would 
find  him  again  reading  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Missouri,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing for  publication,  and  it  went  the 
rounds  of  the  press  throughout  the  country : 

"Judge  William  Jeflferson  Pollard,  of  St. 
Louis,  will  be  the  next  reading  clerk  of  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives;  and 
since  Adam  first  opened  his  mouth  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  set  his  tongue  a-going  and 
named  the  members  of  the  first  menagerie 
ever  seen  on  earth,  no  such  voice  as  Pol- 
lard's has  been  heard  among  men.  It  is 
weird,  wonderful,  witching.  It  is  powerful 
as  the  basso  profundo,  penetrating  as  Gabri- 
el's silver  trumpet  and  sweet  as  an  aeolian 
harp.  As  a  Missourian,  ineflfably  proud  of 
the  imperial  commonwealth  from  which  I 
hail,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  no  other  State 
in  the  Union  will  have  such  a  jewel  of  a 
reading  clerk.  William  Jefferson  is  the  non- 
pareil. Think  of  that  scene  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  when  this  Democratic  son  of 
thunder  reads  the  glowing  words  of  Gov- 
ernor Lon  V.  Stephens,  Democrat  par  ex- 
cellence, to  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  the 
greatest  Democratic  State  in  the  Union — ^a 
State  wherein,  for  thirty-seven  years,  the 
Democrats  have  run  things  with  a  high  hand 
and  have  so  far  ignored  Republican  usages 
as  to  pay  off  twenty  odd  millions  of  dollars 
of  debt  incurred  by  Republicans,  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  down  the  rate  of  taxation  more 
than  one-half.  This  is  the  dulcet  story 
William  Jefferson  Pollard's  musical,  melodi- 
ous, Democratic,  silvery,  penetrating  voice 
will  tell  as  reading  clerk  in  January,  1899,  to 
'All  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,'    as    General    Zachary   Taylor    re- 
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marked  in  his  first  and  only  message  to  the 
American  Congress." 

Major  J.  J.  Dickinson,  the  well  known 
writer  and  correspondent,  and  major  of  the 
Sixth  Missouri  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  in  an  article  in  a  St.  Louis 
paper,  said: 

"Two  well  known  citizens  of  Missouri  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  qualifications  required  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  reader  who  faces  listening 
thousands.  Each  was  blessed  by  nature  with 
stentorian  lungs  which  long  experience  has 
greatly  improved.  Either  could  give  wings 
to  the  patriotic  periods  of  Jefferson,  and  send 
every  word  of  the  Declaration  to  the  farther- 
est  limits  of  the  biggest  crowd.  Need  it  be 
said  that  these  distinguished  Missourians  are 
Colonel  Nicholas  M.  Bell  and  Judge  William 
Jefferson  Pollard.  The  judge  no  longer  bears 
the  title  of  The  Justinian  of  the  West,'  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  an  eminent  critic  of 
New  York,  but  is  now  known  as  the  'Mis- 
souri Stentor  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  raging  Gulf.'' 

When  Judge  Pollard  resigned  his  position 
as  reading  clerk  of  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives  to  accept  the  office  he  now 
holds,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote : 

"Whereas,  W.  Jeff.  Pollard,  reading  clerk 
of  this  house,  has  been  appointed  by  CJov- 
ernor  Stephens  to  an  important  and  respon- 
sible position  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pollard  voice,  so  delightful 
to  the  ear  and  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mis- 
sourians, will  not  again  be  heard  this  session, 
because  of  the  resignation  of  its  owner,  and 

"Whereas,  We  know  Judge  Pollard  to  be 
kind,  courteous  and  accommodating,  and  that 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position 
admirably  and  satisfactorily;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  voice  that  has  won 
the  applause  of  listening  thousands,  and 
tributes  from  the  hands  of  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Champ  Qark,  Willis  L.  Clanahan  and  Ripley 
D.  Saunders,  deserves  an  expression  of  re- 
gret at  its  loss  from  this  House ;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fortieth  Assembly  extend  con- 
gratulations to  Judge  Pollard  upon  securing 
his  new  position." 

Judge  Pollard  was  the  subject  of  a  resolu- 
tion very  flattering  to  him  relative  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  House  of  Represen- 


tatives of  the  Thirty-ninth  General  Assembly. 
Honorable  John  T.  Crisp,  of  Jackson  County, 
was  the  author.  He  is  a  member  of  Itaska 
Lodge  No.  420,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  resides  with 
his  aged  mother  in  the  West  End,  St.  Louis. 

Pollock.— A  village  in  Sullivan  County, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of  Milan.  The 
business  interests  of  the  town  are  represented 
by  a  saw  and  gristmill,  and  about  fifteen 
stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 200. 

Polls. — ^The  word  poll,  used  as  a  noun, 
means  head,  and  therefore  person ;  used  as  a 
verb  it  means  to  number,  register  or  enroll. 
The  plural  of  the  word  has  come  to  have  a 
popular  idea  which  embraces  both  these 
meanings,  being  used  exclusively,  in  connec- 
tion with  elections.  We  speak  of  "going  to 
the  polls"  to  vote;  of  "opening  the  polls," 
and  "closing  the  polls."  Polls,  therefore, 
mean  the  places  of  voting,  the  official  appar- 
atus of  voting,  and  the  process  of  voting— or 
the  places,  forms  and  methods  for  polls  of 
persons  to  enroll  their  votes. 

Polo. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in  Cald- 
well County,  six  miles  south  of  Kingston, 
the  county  seat,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad.  It  contains  United 
Brethren,  Christian  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  a  high  school,  flouring  mill,^  saw- 
mill, operahouse,  bank,  an  independent  news- 
paper, the  "Post;"  a  hotel,  and  about  thirty 
miscellaneous  stores  and  shops.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  550. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  explorer  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  region,  "was  bom  in 
San  Servas,  Province  of  Campos,  in  1460,  and 
died  in  Cuba  in  July,  1521.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Aragon ;  was  in  his 
youth  page  of  the  Infante,  afterward 
Ferdinand  VII,  and  served  with  credit 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  he  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to 
Hispaniola  in  1493,  but  Washington  Irv- 
ing and  other  modern  historians  say  that 
he  only  sailed  in  1502  with  Nicolas  de 
Ovando,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  that 
island.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  pacifi- 
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cation  of  the  country,  and  became  Governor 
of  the  eastern  part,  or  Province  of  Higuey, 
where  the  natives  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  those  of  the  Island  of  Borinquen  (Porto 
Rico).  From  them  he  acquired  information 
about  that  island,  and,  hearing  that  it  con- 
tained abundance  of  gold,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  conquer  it.  In  1508  he  sailed  with 
eighty  Spanish  adventurers  and  some  auxil- 
iary Indians,  and  in  a  few  days  he  landed  in 
Boriaquen,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
natives.  The  principal  cacique,  Aguainaba, 
accompanied  him  to  all  parts  of  the  island, 
and  Ponce  collected  many  samples  of  gold, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  In  1509  he  returned  to  Hispaniola  to 
report  and  in  quest  of  re-enforcements,  but 
the  new  Governor,  Diego  Columbus,  gave  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Diego  Ceron, 
and  sent  Ponce  as  his  lieutenant.  The  latter, 
through  his  protector,  Ovando,  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  claimed  the  appointment  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Borinquen,  and  in  15 10  he  ob- 
tained it.  He  sent  Ceron  to  Hispaniola,  be- 
gan the  construction  of  the  first  city,  calling 
it  Caparra,  and  sent  his  lieutenant,  Cristoval 
dc  Sotomayor,  to  found  another  city  in  the 
southwest,  near  the  Bay  of  Guanica.  Soon  he 
began  to  distribute  the  Indians  among  his 
officers,  as  had  been  done  in  Hispaniola,  and 
Aguainaba's  brother  and  successor,  of  the 
same  name,  beg^n  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  invaders.  He  was  defeated  in  suc- 
cessive encounters,  and  the  natives  called  the 
Caribs  of  the  lesser  Antilles  to  their  help,  but 
Ponce  conquered  the  whole  island.  In  the 
beginning  of  15 12  Ponce  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and,  broken  in  health  by 
wounds,  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  the  foun- 
tain of  eternal  youth,  which,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  natives,  existed  in  an  island 
called  Bimini.  He  gathered  many  of  his  for- 
mer followers  and  other  adventurers,  sailed 
on  March  3,  1512,  with  three  caravals,  from 
the  port  of  San  German,  and  visited  several 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  but  was  told  that  the 
land  in  question  lay  farther  west.  On  March 
27th  he  landed  in  latitude  30  degrees  north, 
a  little  north  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, on  a  coast  which,  on  account  of  the 
abundant  vegetation,  he  called  Florida  Island.- 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  cape,  which  he 
called  Corrientes,  but,  disappointed  in  his 
search  for  the  fountain  of  youth,  returned 
to  Porto  Rico  on  October  5th,  and  sailed  for 


Spain,  where  he  obtained  for  himself  and  his 
successors  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Bimini 
and  Florida.  In  15 15  he  returned  with  three 
caravals  from  Seville,  and  touched  at  Porto 
Rico,  where,  finding  that  the  Caribs  had 
nearly  overpowered  the  Spanish  garrison,  he 
remained  to  expel  them,  and  founded  in  the 
south  of  the  island  the  city  of  Ponce.  In 
March,  1521,  he  made  a  second  attempt  to 
conquer  Florida,  and,  sailing  with  two  ships 
from  San  German,  reached  a  point  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  his  former  landing 
place.  He  began  to  explore  the  interior,  but 
found  a  warlike  people,  and,  after  many  en- 
counters with  the  natives,  was  obliged  to  re- 
embark,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  fol- 
lowers. Not  desiring  to  return,  after  his 
defeat,  to  Porto  Rico,  he  retired  to  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  where  he  died  shortly  afterward  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  from  a  poisoned 
arrow.  His  remains  were  subsequently  trans- 
ported to  the  city  of  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico, 
and  rest  in  the  church  of  San  Jose.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory  re- 
cently in  that  city." — (Appleton's  "Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography.") 

Pontifical  Celebration.— In  June  of 
1 871  Roman  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  elevation  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Pope  Pius  IX,  the  first  of  all  "the  popes  who 
had  ever  reigned  ^eyond  the  years  of  Peter." 
June  25th  of  that  year  this  anniversary  was 
celebrated  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  St. 
Louis.  A  procession  of  Catholic  societies 
four  miles  in  length  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  at  night 
there  was  a  general  illumination. 

Pontius,  Winfred  S,,  was  born  De- 
cember 15,  1859,  1"  Fulton  County,  Indiana, 
son  of  Levi  and  Catharine  (Hoffman)  Pon- 
tius. The  father  was  born  in  Ohio  and  his 
ancestry  is  traced  back  to  the  sturdy  Dutch 
stock  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mother  was  a 
native  of  one  of  the  scenic  Rhine  provinces  in 
Germany.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Fulton  County,  Indiana, 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace,  and  later  en- 
tered the  normal  school  at  Danville,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  a  student  one  year. '  From  the 
time  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  until  his 
twenty-first  year  Mr.  Pontius  taught  school  in 
his  native  State.   In  1881  he  removed  to  St. 
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Louis,  Missouri,  and  was  employed  as  a  yard 
clerk  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  in 
East  St.  Louis.  As  night  ticket  agent  for 
the  same  company  he  spent  two  years  at 
Forest,  Illinois,  removing  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  1884.  There  he  resumed  railroad 
work,  and  during  four  years  with  the  Union 
Pacific  and  an  equal  time  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  he  acquired  a 
liberal  experience  in  this  important  industry. 
Mr.  Pontius  purchased  an  interest  with  the 
Vanderslice-Lynds  Mercantile  Company  and 
became  its  manager  in  1892.  Politically  he  is 
a  Republican,  and  his  popularity  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Kansas  City  municipal 
election  of  1900,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  upper  house  of  the  local  legislative 
body,  he  led  the  ticket  in  the  number  of  votes 
received,  although  his  party  went  down  in 
defeat  in  a  general  landslide  which  took  every 
Republican  candidate  with  it.  In  the  Re- 
publican convention  of  the  same  year,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
the  various  county  offices  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  Mr.  Pontius  received  all  but  sixteen 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  299  voting  delegates 
on  the  first  formal  ballot  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  that  county,  with  five  candidates  in 
the  field  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  convention. 
At  the  fall  election  of  the  year  1900  he  was 
elected,  being  the  first  Republican  ever 
chosen  in  Jackson  County  for  the  office  of 
Sheriff.  In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Pontius 
is  a  Baptist.  He  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and  Modern  Brotherhood  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  married  September  21,  1887,  ^^ 
Miss  Addie  M.  Quest,  daughter  of  Charles  F. 
Quest,  who  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, from  Kentucky,  in  1854,  and  who  was 
one  of  western  Missouri's  pioneer  and  hon- 
ored residents.  Mr.  Quest  was  a  life-long 
Republican.  His  wife,  who  was  a  Flournoy 
before  her  marriage,  came  from  a  prominent 
Kentucky  family  of  Virginia  origin,  and  the 
name  Flournoy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  records  of  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, its  first  member  having  removed  to 
that  county  in  1827.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pontius 
have  three  children,  Charles  W.,  Lawrence 
and  Agues  Catharine,  and  the  family  have  a 
delightful  home  at  1530  Wabash  Avenue, 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Pontius,  whose  popularity 
is  shown  in  the  flattering  recognition  ac- 
corded him  by  the  voters  of  Jackson  County, 


is  also  looked  upon  as  a  substantial  business 
man  and  holds  a  steadfast  position  of  promi- 
nence and  strength. 

Pony  Express. — Although  the  Pony 
Express  was  not  a  St.  Louis  institution,  it  was 
one  of  those  transient  products  of  Western 
genius  and  necessity  entitled  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion  and  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  great  city  of  the  Central  West.  It  had  its 
origin  in  i860  in  the  need  for  some  more 
rapid  transmission  of  letters  between  what 
was  then  the  western  frontier  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  region  between  the  Missouri  bor- 
der and  the  California  settlements  was  a  vast 
expanse  of  plain  and  mountains,  with  here 
and  there  a  fort  and  ranch  on  the  great  emi- 
grant road  along  which  trains  were  accus- 
tomed to  move  toward  the  Eldorados  of 
the  West.  There  were  no  railroads  and  not 
even  a  telegraph  line  across  this  stretch  of 
wilderness,  and  districts  now  the  seats  of 
thriving  cities  and  industrious  populations 
were  little  better  known  to  the  world  than 
are  the  South  Polar  regions  in  this  day.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  Cherry  Creek,  and  the 
Pike's  Peak  rush  that  followed  in  1858,  had 
awakened  the  solitudes  and  given  a  vague 
hint  of  what  was  coming  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  enterprising  spirits  who  were  already 
embarked  in  the  freighting  and  staging  bus- 
iness recognized  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
demand  that  would  be  made  for  a  more  rapid 
communication.  A  stage  and  express  fine 
was  opened  in  1859  between  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  Denver  by  John  S.  Jones,  a  gov- 
ernment freighter,  and  William  H.  Russell,  a 
member  of  the  great  freightihg  firm  of  Rus- 
sell, Majors  &  Waddell,  of  Independence, 
Missouri.  It  was  run  irregularly  through  the 
summer  season  and  did  not  prove  a  success. 
Jones  drew  out  of  the  enterprise,  and  Russell, 
taking  B.  F.  Ficklin  in  with  him,  determined 
to  open  a  fast  express  on  a  more  northern 
route  between  St.  Joseph,  via  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  San  Francisco.  There  was  but  one  way 
to  do  it — with  the  aid  of  men  and  horses ;  and 
both  were  at  hand.  The  outfitting  stations 
and  starting  points  on  the  Missouri  frontier 
were  thronged  with  men  who  would  do  and 
dare  anything — intrepid,  fearless,  fond  of 
danger,  and  possessing  powers  of  endurance 
that  appear  incredible;  and  there  were  the 
very  kind  of  horses,  too,  which  the  service 
required — small,  clean,  gamey  animals,  of  dry 
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flanks,  accustomed  to  scouting  and  express 
service,  capable  of  as  daring  work  and  as 
great  endurance  as  the  men  who  rode  them. 
Stations  were  established  along  the  route,  the 
chief  ones  at  Fort  Kearny,  Julesburg,  Fort 
Laramie  and  Fort  Bridger,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  beyond  that,  at  Camp  Floyd,  Ruby  Val- 
ley, Humboldt,  Carson  City,  Placerville  and 
Folsom,  to  Sacramento,  and  thence  to  San 
Francisco  by  boat.  Horses  and  riders  were 
placed  at  the  stations  and  supplies  provided 
for  the  service,  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  i860, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press started  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  from 
St.  Joseph  and  from  San  Francisco.  The 
announcement  had  been  made  beforehand, 
and  a  fast  mail  had  been  dispatched  from 
New  York  by  rail  to  St.  Joseph,  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  Railroad  providing  a  special 
engine  with  a  messenger  to  bring  the  mail 
to  St.  Joseph,  and  the  ferryboat  being  held  in 
readiness  to  carry  the  express  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  the  moment  it  arrived.  Every- 
thing worked  well.  The  United  States 
Express  office  in  St.  Joseph  was  the  starting 
point  and  there  a  crowd  of  persons  had  gath- 
ered, some  of  whom  plucked  hairs  from  the 
pony's  tail  as  mementoes  of  the  occasion.  At 
the  hour  Mr.  Russell  himself  placed  the  leath- 
ern pouch  on  the  saddle  and  strapped  it 
securely,  the  rider  mounted  to  his  seat,  rode 
on  the  boat,  the  whistle  sounded,  the  crowd 
cheered  again  and  again  as  the  boat  pushed 
ott — and  the  Pony  Express  was  inaugurated 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line.  The  moment 
the  boat  touched  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri the  pony  with  his  rider  dashed  ashore 
and  up  the  bank,  struck  into  a  run,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  lost  to  sight  on  the  plains. 
Equally  good  fortune  attended  the  start  at 
the  western  end  of  the  line,  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons in  San  Francisco  accompanying  the 
messenger  as  he  hastened  on  the  boat  pre- 
cisely at  4  p.  m.,  with  his  package,  and  giving 
him  a  round  of  cheers  as  the  boat  pushed  oflf 
and  headed  her  way  to  Sacramento.  It  had 
been  announced  that  the  trip  would  be  made 
in  ten  days,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  there 
was  an  eager  expectation  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  with  a  wonder  as  to  whether  the  express 
would  arrive  on  time  or  not — and  when,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  pony  with  his 
rider,  bearing  the  San  Francisco  package, 
came  oflf  the  ferry  boat  at  St.  Joseph,  the 
news  was  dispatched  over  the  country  as  a 


triumph  to  be  rejoiced  at  and  remembered. 
A  like  success  attended  the  express  in  the 
other  direction,  the  messenger  reaching  San 
Francisco  on  the  Sacramento  boat  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  being  received  with  an 
ovation.  It  was  a  prodigious  achievement, 
crossing  2,000  miles  of  plain  and  mountain, 
on  a  run,  in  ten  days,  the  solitary  rider  taking 
all  the  chances  of  hostile  Indians,  swollen 
streams,  storms  and  darkness,  with  such 
accidents  as  no  human  foresight  could  pro- 
vide against — and  probably  it  could  not  have 
been  performed  in  any  other  country  on  the 
globe.  It  was  the  custom  to  wrap  the  letter 
parcels  in  oil  silk  before  placing  them  in  the 
pockets,  but  this  did  not  always  protect  them, 
as  when  the  express  came  to  a  stream,  bank 
full,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do — swim  it 
at  once.  Not  infrequently,  therefore,  the  let- 
ters reached  their  readers  soaked  with  moun- 
tain water.  It  was  a  weekly  express  and,  al- 
though for  letters  only,  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers  availed  themselves  of  it  by  having 
correspondents  at  New  York  and  St.  Louis  to 
cut  from  the  papers  the  most  important  news 
of  the  week  and  enclose  the  clippings  in  an 
envelope,  which  paid  the  letter  rate  of  $5. 
Only  letters  were  carried  at  $5  each,  and  the 
number  was  limited  to  a  weight  of  fifteen 
pounds.  They  were  secured  in  the  four  pock- 
ets of  a  square,  heavy  leathern  wallet,  called 
"mochilla,"  one  in  each  corner,  which  was 
strapped  on  the  saddle.  At  first  the  stations 
were  about  twenty-five  miles  apart,  each  rider 
making  three  stations,  but  afterward  the  dis- 
tance between  stations  was  reduced  to  ten 
miles.  In  the  day  time,  when  the  hour  began 
to  draw  nigh  for  the  express  to  appear,  the 
rider  could  be  seen  afar  oflf  on  the  plains  or 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  stationkeeper  was 
ready  with  a  fresh  horse,  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  ready  to  be  mounted.  If  it  was  at  night 
a  whoop  or  yell  from  the  coming  rider  warned 
the  station-keeper.  As  the  rider  neared  the 
the  station  he  loosened  the  "mochilla,"  and 
when  he  dismounted,  the  keeper  instantly 
buckled  it  to  the  saddle  on  the  fresh  horse, 
the  two  men  saying  what  they  had  to  say  dur- 
ing the  proceedings;  then,  a  spring  into  the 
saddle,  a  word  to  the  game  horse,  who  under- 
stood the  whole  thing  as  well  as  any  one,  a 
leap,  a  thumping  of  hoofs,  and  the  express 
was  out  of  sight,  in  the  day,  and  out  of  hear- 
ing at  night.  Two  minutes  was  the  maxi- 
mum of  time  for  a  change  at  the  stations.     It 
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was  the  habit  of  riders  to  make  seventy-five 
miles,  and,  after  a  rest,  return  on  the  next 
trip.  In  an  emergency  they  would  do  more. 
William  F.  Cody,  "Buflfalo  Bill,"  was  one  of 
the  early  riders  and  had  the  section  of  ii6 
miles  between  Red  Buttes,  in  Wyoming,  and 
Three  Crossings,  in  Nebraska.  On  one  oc- 
casion, on  reaching  Three  Crossings,  he 
learned  that  the  rider  who  was  to  succeed  him 
had  been  killed  on  the  road  by  the  Indians, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  cover  his  route.  . 
This  he  did,  making  a  continuous  ride  of  384 
miles  without  a  break,  except  for  meals  and 
changes.  Another  famous  rider,  known  as 
"Pony  Bob,''  in  a  similar  emergency,  covered 
the  185  miles  between  Friday's  Station  and 
Smith's  Creek  and  back — 370  miles — the 
route  lying  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
through  a  regfion  infested  with  unfriendly 
Indians.  At  the  end  of  his  ride  he  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  saddle  and  was  unable  to  walk 
for  several  days  afterward.  Henry  Wallace 
was  the  first  rider  to  start  from  the  Missouri 
end  of  the  line,  and  Harry  Roff  the  first  from 
the  California  end.  When  the  service  was  at 
its  best  there  were  190  stations,  200  station- 
keepers,  200  assistant  keepers,  80  riders  and 
between  400  and  500  horjses.  Riders  were 
paid  from  $100  to  $125  a  month.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  time  between  St.  Joseph  and  San 
Francisco  was  ten  days,  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  was  shortened  to  eight  days,  or 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  fastest  time  ever  made 
was  when  President  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  carried  in  1861 — seven  days  and 
seventeen  hours,  or  10.7  miles  an  hour.  The 
greatest  feat  in  fast  riding  was  done  by  "Pony 
Bob,"  when  he  dashed  over  the  120  miles 
from  Smith's  Creek  to  Fort  Churchill  in  eight 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  14.7 
miles  an  hour.  The  only  serious  interruption 
of  the  service  was  in  the  spring  of  i860,  when, 
during  the  outbreak  of  the  Pah-Utes,  Sho- 
shones  and  Bannocks,  nearly  all  the  stations 
between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Carson  City  were 
burned,  the  stock  run  off,  and  the  station- 
keepers  killed  or  driven  away,  and  several 
riders  killed,  causing  a  suspension  of  several 
weeks.  Several  riders,  at  other  times,  were 
killed  by  emigrants  who  mistook  them  for  In- 
dians. After  the  express  was  started  the 
telegraph  was  extended  from  both  ends,  the 
express  starting  point  moving  with  the  line, 
until,  in  1862,  the  telegraph  was  completed 
across  the  continent,  and  the  Pony  Express 


became  a  thing  of  the  past,  one  of  the  not 
few  thrilling  memories  of  human  prowess  and 
adventure  that  enrich  the  history  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  region. 

Mark  Twain,  who  has  done  so  much  to  il- 
lustrate Western  character,  thus  describes  the 
pony  and  his  rider :  "In  a  little  while  all  inter- 
est was  taken  up  in  stretching  our  necks  and 
watching  for  the  'pony  rider,'  the  fleet  mes- 
senger who  sped  across  the  continent  from  St. 
Joe  to  Sacramento,  carrying  letters  nineteen 
hundred  miles  in  eight  days  1  Think  of  that, 
for  perishable  horse  and  human  flesh  and 
blood  to  do  I  The  pony  rider  was  usually  a 
little  bit  of  a  man,  brimful  of  spirit  and  en- 
durance. No  matter  what  time  of  day  or 
night  his  watch  came  on,  and  no  matter 
whether  it  was  winter  or  summer,  raining, 
snowing,  hailing,  or  sleeting,  or  whether  his 
'beat'  was  a  level  straight  road,  or  a  crazy 
trail  over  mountain  crags  and  precipices,  or 
whether  it  led  through  peaceful  regions  or 
regions  that  swarmed  with  hostile  Indians,  he 
must  be  always  ready  to  leap  into  the  saddle 
and  be  off  like  the  wind.  There  was  no  idling 
time  for  a  pony  rider  on  duty.  He  rode  fifty 
miles  without  stopping,  by  daylight,  moon- 
light, starlight,  or  through  the  bleakness  of 
darkness,  just  as  it  happened.  He  rode  a 
splendid  horse;  that  was  born  for  a  racer  and 
fed  and  lodged  like  a  gentleman ;  kept  him  at 
his  utmost  speed  for  ten  miles,  and,  then,  as 
he  came  crashing  up  to  the  station  where 
stood  two  men  holding  fast  a  fresh  impa- 
tient steed,  the  transfer  of  rider  and  mail-bag 
was  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  away 
flew  the  eager  pair,  and  were  out  of  sight  be- 
fore the  spectator  could  get  hardly  the  ghost 
of  a  look.  Both  horse  and  rider  went  'fly- 
ing light.'  The  rider's  dress  was  thin  and 
fitted  close;  he  wore  a  'round-about'  and  a 
skull  cap,  and  tucked  his  pantaloons  into  his 
boot-tops  like  a  race  rider.  He  carried  no 
arms;  he  carried  nothing  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  even  the  postage  on 
his  literary  freight  was  worth  $5  a  letter.  He 
got  but  little  frivolous  correspondence  to 
carry,  his  bag  had  business  letters  in  it 
mostly.  His  horse  was  stripped  of  all  un- 
necessary weight,  too.  He  wore  a  little  wafer 
of  a  racing  saddle,  and  no  visible  blanket.  He 
wore  light  shoes,  or  none  at  all.  The  little 
flat  mail-pockets  strapped  under  the  rider's 
thighs  would  each  hold  about  the  bulk  of  a 
child's  primer.    They  had  many  and   many 
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an  important  business  chapter  and  newspaper 
letter,  but  these  were  written  on  paper  as 
airy  and  thin  as  gold-leaf,  nearly,  and  their 
bulk   and    weight    were    economized.     The 
stagecoach  traveled  about  125  miles  a  day — 
twenty-four  hours — the  pony  rider  about  250. 
There  were  about  eighty  pony  riders  in  the 
saddle,  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  stretching 
in  a  long  scattering  procession  from  Missouri 
to  California,  forty  flying  eastward  and  forty 
toward  the   west,   and   among  them   mak- 
ing 400  gallant  horses  earn  a  stirring  liveli- 
hood and  see  a  great  deal  of  scenery  every 
day  in  the  year.    We  had  a  consuming  desire 
from  the  beginning  to  see  a  pony  rider,  but 
somehow  or  other,  all  had  passed  us,  and 
all  that  met  us  managed  to  streak  by  in  the 
night,  and  so  we  heard  only  a  whiz  and  a 
hail,  and  the  swift  phantom  of  the  desert  was 
gone  before  we  could  get  our  heads  out  of  the 
windows.     But  now  we  were  expecting  one 
along  every  moment  and  would  see  him  in 
broad  daylight.      Presently  the  driver  ex- 
claims :   '  Here  he  comes !'     Every  neck  is 
stretched   further,   and   every   eye    strained 
wider.     Away  across  the  endless  dead  level 
of  the  prairie,  a  black  speck  appears  against 
the  sky,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  moves.    Well, 
I  should  think  so !    In  a  second  or  two  it  be- 
comes a  horse  and  rider,  rising  and  falling, 
sweeping  toward  us  nearer  and  nearer,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  distinct,  more  and  more 
sharply  defined,  nearer  and  still  nearer,  and 
the  flutter  of  the  hoofs  comes  faintly  to  the 
ear;  another  instant,  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah 
from  our  upper  deck,  a  wave  of  the  rider's 
hand,  but  no  reply,  and  a  man  and  horse  burst 
past  our  excited  faces  and  go  winging  away 
like  the  belated  fragment  of  a  storm." 

Pope,  Charles  Alexander,  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  March 
15,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  and  studied  medicine  at  the  Cin- 
dnnati  Medical  College,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  Europe.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1842.  In 
1843  h^  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  in  1847, 
in  accordance  with  his  cherished  desire,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
same  institution,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
he  continued  to  fill  with  distinguished  ability, 
being  deservedly  popular  both  as  a  teacher 
and  practitioner  of  surgery.  In  1854  he  was 
Yol.  V—lS 


elected  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  following  year  he  pre- 
sided over  the  national  assembly.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  education,  for  a  long  time  he 
served  as  a  useful  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  serv- 
ices one  of  the  largest  public  schoolhouses  in 
the  city  bears  his  name.  A  Southern  man  by 
birth  and  education,  he  rather  leaned  to  the 
side  of  the  Union.  During  the  war  between 
the  States  he  cheerfully  rendered  such  surgi- 
cal assistance  as  he  was  able  to  the  wounded 
of  both  armies  brought  to  the  city  for  treat- 
ment. His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  remained 
in  the  active  and  successful  discharge  of  his 
other  duties  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when,  re- 
luctantly yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  his 
family,  he  relinquished  them  all,  with  the  view 
of  spending  some  years  in  travel  abroad.  He 
revisited  his  home  in  1870  and  died  soon  after 
his  return  to  Paris,  France,  July  5th  of  the 
same  year.  In  1846  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
O'Fallorf,  who  as  a  tribute  to  his  distin- 
guished son-in-law,  erected  at  his  own  ex- 
pense the  large  and  handsome  building  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Myrtle  Streets,  so  long 
occupied  by  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
Dr.  Pope's  wife  and  four  children,  one  son 
and  three  daughters,  survive  him,  who,  since 
his  death,  have  continued  to  reside  in  Europe. 

Poplar  Bluff. — ^The  county  seat  of  But- 
ler County,  an  incorporated  city  in  Neeley 
Township  on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis^ 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway,  and  the 
junction  point  of  the  Cairo  branch  of  the 
same  road,  166  miles  south  of  St.  Louis.  The 
t6wn  was  laid  out  upon  140  acres  of  land  se- 
lected by  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  a  seat  of  justice  for  Butler  County. 
Obadiah  Epps  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  solicit  funds  from  individuals  for 
the  purchase  of  the  tract.  The  town  was  sur- 
veyed in  1850,  and  May  17th  of  that  year  a 
public  sale  of  town  lots  waa.held,  and  another 
sale  in  August  following.  The  first  store  in 
the  town  was  opened  in  a  poorly  constructed 
pole-thatched  building  by  Charles  S.  Hender- 
son. February  27,  1850,  the  post  office  was 
first  opened,  with  J.  A.  Gilley,  postmaster. 
Other  merchants  who  conducted  business  in 
the  town  prior  to  the  Civil  War  were  Har- 
viell  &  Rambolt,  Blount  &  Waugh,  James  W. 
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Jennings  and  Thomas  B.  Price.  Up  to  1861 
but  few  buildings  had  been  put  up  in  the 
town,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  place 
was  deserted  except  by  four  families,  who 
succeeded  in  eking  out  an  existence  during 
the  turbulent  times.  In  February,  1870,  Pop- 
lar Bluff  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  An 
impetus  was  given  the  town  in  May,  1872, 
when  the  main  line  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railway  was  completed  to  it,  and  two  years 
later  its  business  was  increased  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cairo  branch  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. The  growth  was  not  great  until  1870, 
when  a  few  factories  were  built,  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  hands.  In 
1870  the  town  had  a  population  of  only  791. 
The  first  paper  in  the  town  was  the  "Black 
River  News,"  published  by  G.  L.  Poplin  and 
G.  T.  Bartlett.  This  paper  changed  owners 
and  editors  numerous  times  and  was  known 
as  "Poplin's  Black  River  News,"  the  "Head 
Li^ht,"  the  "Bluff  Citizen"  and  is  now  the 
"Citizen."  In  1875  the  "Black  River  Country 
New  Era"  had  an  existence  of  two  months. 
In  1879  the  "Southeast  Missourian**  was  es- 
tablished, and  later  the  "Herald."  These 
papers  were  absorbed  by  the  "Citizen,"  which 
is  now  published  both  daily  and  weekly  by  Joe 
C.  Bemer.  The  only  other  paper  of  the  city 
is  the  "Republican,"  published  by  L.  F. 
Tromly.  In  i860  the  Masonic  Lodge  was 
chartered,  and  in  1869  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. Other  orders  have  good  sized  lodges 
.  in  the  city.  There  are  eight  churches,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  South;  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Christian,  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  (colored).  In  1899  a  splendid  high 
school  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000.  Besides  there  are  three  primary 
schools  and  a  school  for  colored  children.  One 
of  the  objects  of  pride  to  the  people  of  Pop- 
lar Bluff  is  the  fine  building  and  library  of 
the  railroad  branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  erected  through  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  of  New 
York,  who  purchased  the  site  for  the  building, 
donated  the  funds  for  its  erection  and  sup- 
plied it  with  a  library  of  3,000  volumes.  The 
town  has  an  electric  light  plant,  a  water 
works,  a  good  system  of  drainage,  a  number 
of  large  mills  and  factories,  including  two 
stave  and  heading  factories,  a  large  veneer 
barrel  factory,  a  butter-dish  and  box  factory, 
a  sucker-rod  factory,  a  planing  and  flouring 
mill,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  laundry. 


two  banks,  operahouse,  six  hotels,  a  large 
lumber  yard  and  numerous  stores  and  shops 
in  various  branches  of  trade.  The  population 
in  1900  was  4,521. 

Population.— The   first   census    of  the 
territory  now  called  the  State  of  Missouri 
was  that  taken  under  Governor  Delassus  in 
1799,  while  it  was  still  Spanish  soil.    The 
census  showed  a  population  of    St.   Louis, 
925;   Carondelet,  184;  St.  Charles,  875;  St. 
Ferdinand,  276;  Marais  des  Leards,376;  Mer- 
amec,  115;  St.  Andrew,  393;  Ste.  Genevieve, 
949;    New  Bourbon,  560;    Cape  Girardeau, 
521 ;  New  Madrid,  782;  Little  Meadows,  72. 
Total,  6,028.     Of  this  number    4,948  were 
whites,  883  slaves,  and  197  free  colored.    In 
1804,  the  year  following  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion by  which  the  territory  became  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  10,343—9,020  whites    and    1,320 
slaves  and  free  colored.    In  1810  the  first  reg- 
ular United  States  census  of  the  Territory 
gave  a  population  of  20,845 — ^7 ^'^^7  whites 
and  3,618  colored.     At  the  next  decennial 
United  States  census  in  1820  the  population 
of  Missouri,  that  year    admitted    into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  was  66,557 — 55>988  whites 
and  10,569  colored.    In  1830  the  population 
was  140455 — 114,795  whites  and  25,660  col- 
ored.   In  1840  it  was  383,702 — 323,868  whites 
and  59,814  colored.    In  1850  it  was  682,044— 
592,004  whites  and  90,040  colored.    In  i860 
it  was  1,182,012 — 1,063,509  whites  and  118,- 
503  colored.    Down  to  this  time  the  colored 
element  of  the  population  were    nearly  all 
slaves.     In  1870  the  population  was  1,721,- 
295 — 1,603,224  whites  and   118,071   colored. 
In  1880  the  figures  were  2,168,380 — 2,023,030 
whites  and  145,350  colored.    In  1890  the  fig- 
ures were  2,679,184 — 2,529,000    whites    and 
150,184  colored.    In  1900  the  total  popula- 
tion was  3,106,665.    From  1799  to  1810  the 
population  was    nwre    than    trebled;    from 
1810  to  1820  it  was  again  more  than  trebled; 
from  1820  to  1830  it  was  more  than  doubled; 
from  1840  to  1850  it  was  nearly  doubled; 
from  1850  to  i860  the  increase  was  73  per 
cent;  from  i860  to  1870  it  was  45  per  cent; 
from  1870  to  1880  it  was  26  per  cent ;   from 
1880  to  1890  it  was  over  23  per  cent,  and 
from  1890  to  1900  it  was  16  per  cent.    The 
g^oss  increase  in  the  first  decade  of  State- 
hood, 1820  to  1830,  was  73,898;   from  1830 
to  1840  it  was  243,247;   from  1840  to  1850 
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it  was  298,342;  from  1850  to  i56o  it  was 
499,968 ;  from  i860  to  1870  it  was  539,283 ; 
from  1870  to  1880  it  was  447,085;  from  1880 
to  1890  it  was  489,196,  and  from  1890  to 
1900  it  was  427,933.  Taking  the  round  hun- 
dred years  from  1800  to  1900,  the  popula- 
tion of  Missouri  at  the  end  of  the  century 
{3,107,117)  was  513  times  as  great  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  (6,028).  The  population  of 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1900  was  76,- 
295,220,  and  in  the  year  1800,  5,308,483,  or 
it  was  not  quite  fifteen  times  as  great  at 
the  end  of  the  century  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  population  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, therefore,  in  the  100  years  increased 
at  nearly  thirty-five  times  the  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  whole  country. 

Porche's    Prairie.— See  "Triplett." 

Portage  des  Sioux. — ^A  hamlet  in  St. 
Charles  County,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
fourteen  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis.    It  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing incident :  The  Sioux  Indians  came  down 
the  Mississippi  River,  intent  upon  robbing 
the  Missouris,  with  whom  they  were  at  en- 
mity.    Apprised  of  their  coming,  the  Mis- 
souris lay  in  ambush  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri   River.     The  Sioux,  however,  in- 
stead of  passing  that  way,  disembarked  at 
Portage,  carrying  their  canoes    across  the 
narrow     neck    of    land,  about    two    miles, 
launched  them  on  the  Missouri  River,  made 
their  raid  upon  the  camp  of  their  enemy,  and 
returned  the  same  way,  thus  escaping  with 
their  spoils.    Early  historians  assert  tjiat  the 
event  is  commemorated  in  the  seal  "of  the 
ancient  town,  which  shows  the  point  of  land 
between  the  streams,  with  an  Indian  bear- 
ing a  canoe,  and  the  inscription,  "Seal  of 
the  town  of  Portage  des  Sioux."     In  1799 
Francis  Lesieur,  of  St.  Charles,  located  there 
with  a   French  colony,  which  secured  land 
grants  from  Lieutenant  Governor  t)elassus. 
Francis  Saucier  was  appointed  commandant 
of  the  post,  and  served  as  such    until  the 
transfer    of    the    Territory    to    the    United 
States.     His  daughter,  Bridget,  who  married 
Stephen  de  Lisle,  was  the  first  white  child 
bom  there,  in  1800.     During    the  War    of 
1812  a  fort  was  built  here,  and  in  181 5  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  treaty  of  peace    made    by 
Governor  Clark  and  the  confederated  Indian 
tribes   under  Tecumseh.     On  "the    Point," 


near  by,  Samuel  Griffith,  from  New  York, 
one  of  the  very  first  Americans  in  Missouri, 
settled  in  1795.  Soon  after  came  Ebenezer 
D.  Ayers,  also  from  the  East,  who  built  the 
first  horsepower  mill  in  that  region,  was  one 
of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  appointed 
under  the  United  States  authority,  in  1804, 
and  at  whose  house  was  preached  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  heard  in  that  region.  In 
this  neijf hborhood  was  Point  Prairie  Presby- 
terian Church,  organized  in  1873,  having  a 
frame  house  of  worship,  now  entirely  gone, 
and  St.  Francis  Church,  Catholic,  a  fine  edi- 
fice erected  in  1879  ^^  ^  cost  of  $15,000. 

Porter,  David  Bittenhouse,  physi- 
cian,  was  born  November  23,  1838,  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Thomas  A. 
Porter,  was  a  native  of  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia and  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Fry,  was  a  native  of  eastern  Maryland,  and 
of  Holland  ancestry.  D.  R.  Porter's  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  county.  He  then  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  graduating  from  the  Col^ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  at  New  Yofk.  He  came  west 
in  1859,  2i^d  early  in  1861,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Volunteer 
Cavalry  of  Kansas,  recruited  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  commanded  by  Colonel  Powell 
Clayton,  now  United  States  ambassador  to 
Mexico.  He  bore  arms  in  the  ranks  for 
more  than  a  year,  taking  an  active  part  in 
several  engagements,  the  last  one  being  the 
battle  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  July  4,  1863. 
After  that  engagement  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  assistant  surgeon  of  his  regi- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duty  until  January  8,  1865,  when 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  having  served 
his  country  almost  three  and  a  half  years. 
He  never  lost  a  day  from  duty  and  was 
never  missing  from  his  post  on  furlough  or 
leave  of  absence.  After  leaving  the  army 
he  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  June  6, 
1865,  entering  into  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  he  is  now 
actively  engaged.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  in 
1869,  and  in  that  institution  he  has  filled 
for  twenty-five  years  the  chairs  of  materia 
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medica,  genito-urinary  surgery  and  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical 
medicine,  respectively.  He  is  now  emeritus 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  clinical  medicine,  but  is  at  present 
lecturing  on  life  insurance  selections,  a  sub- 
ject that  has  occupied  much  of  his  attention, 
he  having  been  medical  referee  and  medical 
examiner  for  a  number  of  large  old-line  life 
insurance  companies  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Recognition  of  his  professional  attainments 
has  been  shown  by  his  profession,  he  having 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  secretary  and 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  that  body  at  the  International  Medical 
Congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1876 
and  in  Berlin  in  1890.  Dr.  Porter  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society, 
and  has  served  as  its  president.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  1878-9  he  was  city  physician  and 
president  of  the  board  of  health  of  Kan- 
sas City.  He  cherishes  his  conection  with 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the 
military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  In  1870 
he  was  married  to  OUie  J.  Smith,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan.  Born  of  this  marriage  was, 
one  son,  Pierre  Rittenhouse  Porter,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College  and  now  a  student  in 
the  law  department  of  Harvard  University. 
Dr.  Porter  is  the  only  surviving  practitioner 
of  those  who  were  so  engaged  at  the  time 
he  located  in  Kansas  City  in  1865.  Not- 
withstanding his  long  and  busy  professional 
career,  he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  physical 
and  mental  powers,  discharging  his  duties 
with  ability  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  maintain- 
ing a  deep  interest  and  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  his  city  and  her  institutions,  in  whose  de- 
velopment he  is  proud  to  have  been  a  factor. 

Portland. — A  hamlet  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  Callaway  County,  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Fulton.  It  was  settled  in 
1 83 1.  Albert  G.  Boone,  a  cousin  of  Dan- 
iel Boone,  was  one  of  the  first  merchants 
of  the  town.  It  has  two  churches,  a  flouring 
mill,  sawmill,  bank^  hotel,  public  school,  and 
about  a  dozen  stores  and  shops.  When 
steamboating  was  in  vog^e  on  the  Missouri 
River  it  was  a  prosperous  place,  and  at  one 
time  had  a  population  of  about  600.  It  was 
noted  as  a  tobacco  shipping  point  for  many 
years.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  230. 


Port  of  St.  Louis. — St.  Louis  became 
a  port  of  entry  in  183 1.  It  is  an  interior 
port,  as  distinguished  from  the  outer  ports^ 
which  are  situated  on  or  near  the  coast.and 
where  vessels  bringing  cargoes  from  foreign 
countries  make  their  landing.  Being  a  port 
of  entry,  St.  Louis  is  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  having  imported  goods  entered  directly 
in  its  own  customhouse  for  payment  of  du- 
ties, without  being  compelled  to  secure  them 
through  another  port.  When  it  was  made 
a  port  of  entry  the  customhouse  was  estab- 
lished, and  John  Smkh  appointed  the  first 
surveyor  of  customs. 

Port  Sciplo* — See  "Marion  County,. 
Early  History  of.'' 

Post,  Traman   Marcellus,  was  bora 
at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  June  3,  18 10.    He 
was  a  descendant    of    Stephen    Post,  who, 
somewhere  about  A.  D.   1640,  came    from 
England  and  originally  settled  at  Cambridge,. 
Massachusetts.    He  obtained  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation and  had  begun  reading  law,  but  his 
attention  was  called  to  theology,  and  he  was 
undetermined  as  to  which  he  should  en^gc 
in.    In  1833  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was 
there  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient    languages,  and    soon 
after  professor  of  ancient  history  in  Illinois 
College,   and   continued   in   these    positions 
down  to  1847.    For  a  time  during  this  period 
he  preached  for  a  Congregational  Church  at 
Jacksonville.     In  1847  he  removed    to    St. 
Louis,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  four  years  later  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  new  First  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational Church.     January  i,  1882,   Mr. 
Post  resigned  his  pastorate,  but  remained  as 
pastor  emeritus  until  his  death.    He  was  for 
several  years  a  lecturer  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees  and   lecturer   at   Chicago   Theological 
Seminary,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and 
for  many  years  and  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the   Monticello   Seminary,  at   Godfrey,    Illi- 
nois.   He  was  often  called  upon  for  lectures 
and  addresses  before  various  societies  and 
lyceums  near  home  and  in  distant  places,  and 
his  counsel  was  sought  in  many  important 
ecclesiastical  councils,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
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contributor  to  several  periodical  magazines 
and  other  publications.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  an  unhesitating  and  uncompromising 
supporter  of  the  government,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  attitude  and  positive  utter- 
ances of  Dr.  Post,  with  other  clergymen,  con- 
tributed to  a  large  extent  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  in  Mis- 
souri.   October  5,  1835,  he  was  married  at 
Middlebury, Vermont,  to  Frances  Alsop  Hen- 
shaw,  who,  when  he  became  blind,  was  his 
amanuensis.    Her  death  occurred  November 
4, 1874,  and  he  died  December  31,  1886.    To 
them  were  bom  six  children — Frances  Hen- 
shaw,  who  married  Jacob .  Van  Norstrand, 
now  deceased;    Truman  A.  and  Henry  M., 
now  lawyers  in  St.  Louis ;   Martin  Hayward, 
a  physician,  now  practicing  his  profession  in 
St.  Louis;    Clara  Harrison,  now  deceased, 
who  married  Daniel  C.  Young,  also  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Catherine  Harriet.    A  biography 
of  Dr.  Post  was  written  by  his  son,  Truman 
A.,  and  published    by    the    Congregational 
Sunday  School  and    Publishing  Society  in 
1891. 

Post-Graduate  School  of  Missouri 
Medical  Collegr^. — ^A  school  organized 
in  St.  Louis,  in  1880,  under  the  charter  of 
the  Missouri  Medical  College,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  those  who  desired  to  continue  their  stud- 
ies after  graduation  from  the  medical  college 
facilities  and  advantages  for  special  studies 
and  practical  instruction  such  as  could  not 
be  afforded  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  lec- 
tures. Leading  physicians  of  the  city  were 
identified  with  this  school  as  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  its  sessions  were  held  in  the 
building  of  the  Missouri  Medical  College. 

Postmasters'  Association. — ^The 
Missouri  Postmasters'  Association,  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  organization  of 
all  the  postmasters  in  Missouri,  owes  its  ex- 
istence chiefly  to  E.  M.  Rowe,  of  Charles- 
ton, who  was  postmaster  at  that  place  in  1900, 
and  was  the  first  secretary.  Mr.  Rowe  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  association  of  all  post- 
masters in  the  State  for  the  good  of  the  voca- 
tion, and  suggested  it  to  a  few  others,  by 
whom  it  was  favorably  received.  A  conven- 
tion was  called  at  St.  Louis,  February  22, 
1900.  which  was  attended  by  220  postmas- 
ters, and  a  permanent  organization  was  ef- 


fected, with  F.  W.  Baumhoff,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  president ;  F.  M.  Atkinson,  of  St.  Joseph, 
for  first  vice  president;  T.  S.  Kelly,  of 
Moberly,  second  vice  president;  George  W. 
Shoemaker,  of  Albany,  third  vice  president; 
J.  H.  Miller,  of  Ava,  fourth  vice  president; 

E.  M.  Rowe,  of  Charleston,  secretary,  and 

F.  W.  Bloebaum,  of  St.  Charles,  treasurer. 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The 
object  is  "the  improvement  of  the  postal 
service  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
State  of  Missouri."  All  postmasters,  assist- 
ant postmasters  and  chief  clerks  in  the  State 
are  eligible  to  membership,  the  initiation  fee 
being  $1. 

Post  Office,  Kansas  City.— The  first 
post  office  was  established  in  Kansas  City 
in  1845,  ^"d  W.  M.*  Chick  was  appointed 
postmaster.  There  was  then  a  weekly  mail 
from  Westport.  The  office  was  kept,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  levee  until  i860.  Mr. 
Chick  was  siicceeded  by  his  son,  of  the  same 
name,  followed  by  Daniel  Edgerton,  Samuel 
Greer,  Joseph  C.  Ransom,  George  W.  Steb- 
bens  and  R.  T.  Van  Horn.  On  June  4,  1861, 
Colonel  Frank  Carter  became  postmaster, 
and  fitted  the  office  up  in  good  style.  Mr. 
Carter  held  the  office  almost  continuously 
up  to  March,  1873,  when  Theodore  S.  Case 
was  appointed,  and  held  the  office  continu- 
ously for  twelve  years.  The  carrier  system 
was  inaugurated  during  his  term,  with  eight 
carriers  and  two  substitutes.  On  November 
20,  1885,  George  M.  Shelley  became  post- 
master, and  held  the  office  until  1889,  when 
S.  F.  Scott  became  his  successor.  Homer 
Reed  was  postmaster  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1897  by  S.  F.  Scott.  The  postmasters  of  Kan- 
sas City  have  been  capable  and  honest,  no  de- 
falcation or  robbery  ever  having  occurred  in 
any  of  its  departments.  Even  in  early  days, 
when  the  post  office  was  open  and  the  citi- 
zens helped  themselves  to  their  own  mail 
and  that  of  their  neighbors,  there  was  no 
ground  for  complaint.  A  few  statistical  facts 
plainly  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 
The  receipts  increased  from  $40,000  in  1875 
to  $344,000  in  1887,  to  $640,000  in  1898.  The 
money  orders  issued  amounted  to  $350,000 
in  1875,  $i»533»ooo  in  1887,  and  $2,500,000 
in  1898.  The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  deliv- 
ered in  1875  was  3,213,000.  in  1887  about  40,- 
000,000,  and  in  1898  over  50,000,000.     The 
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office  is  now  first  class,  the  incumbent  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year.  There  are  one 
assistant  postmaster,  eight  superintendents 
of  departments,  118  clerks,  ninety-two  car* 
riers  and  seventeen  substitutes,  and  250  rail- 
way postal  clerks  are  paid  at  this  office. 
There  is  a  substation  in  West  Kansas.  The 
post  office  building  occupied  prior  to  1900 
was  completed  in  1884.  In  1900  a  new  Fed- 
eral building  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  the  city,  was  occupied  by  the  post  office, 
customhouse.  United  States  courts  and  other 
departments  of  the  general  government. 

Post  Office,  St.  Louis.— When  St.  Louis 
was  settled  there  were  no  post  offices  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  When 
Louisiana  Territory  was  acquired  post  offices 
were  established  in  St.  Louis,  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  St.  Charles  by  Postmaster  General  Gid- 
eon Granger,  under  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion. Rufus  Easton  became  the  first  post- 
master at  St.  Louis,  acting  from  July  4,  1804, 
until  October  14,  181 5,  when  he  succeeded 
Edward  Hempstead  as  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress. Up  to  1823  there  was  only  one  mail 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis,  taking 
in  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Louisville,  New 
Albany,  Vincennes  and  Cahokia,  going  by 
horseback  once  a  week  from  Pittsbjirg  to 
St.  Louis.  As  late  as  1808  the  only  mail 
routes  west  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  were 
between  Vincennes  and  Ste.  Genevieve  and 
Cahokia,  thence  to  St.  Louis  twice  a  month. 
Postmaster  Easton's  office  was  a  small  room 
in  a  stone  building  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  Third  and  Elm  Streets.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  charge  for  office  rent,  but  was 
allowed  $10  for  a  desk.  His  income  was  not 
more  than  $15  a  quarter  as  postmaster.  On 
Easton's  resignation,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Robert  Simpson.  In  1859  the  govern- 
ment erected  a  post  office  building  at  Third 
and  Olive  Streets.  July  27,  1884,  the  pres- 
ent building  was  occupied.  About  six  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  erection  of 
the  building,  which  serves  also  for  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  internal 
revenue  office  and  some  other  Federal  of- 
fices, the  surveyor  of  the  port,  or  custom- 
house officer,  being  the  custodian.  The  old 
post  office  building  was  retained  as  a  postal 
station  and  called  the  "Post  Office  Annex." 

Poston's  Landing^.— See  "Napoleon.'* 


Potosi. — The  judicial  seat  of  Washington 
County,  in  Breton  Township,  on  a  spur  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Railway.    It  is  delightfully  located  on  Breton 
Creek  at  an  elevation  of  890  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  towns 
in  Missouri,  its  first  settlement  dating  from 
about   1763.    In  early  times  it  was   called 
Mine  a  Breton,  but  was  incorporated  by  the 
county  court  May  8,  1826,  under  the  name 
of  Potosi.    Just  who  erected  the  first  cabin 
in  the  old  town  of  Mine  a  Breton  is  lost  to  the 
historian,  though  this  honor  is  credited  to  a 
member  of  the  Valle  family.     Settlers  were 
attracted  to  the  place  by  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  lead  mine  made  by  Francis  Breton  about 
1762,  when  on  a  hunting  trip.    No  perma- 
nent   settlements    were    made    until    about 
1790,  as  the  mines  were  mainly  worked  only 
a  few  months  in  the  year  by  people  ftom  Ste. 
Genevieve,    Kaskaskia   and    New   Bourbon. 
Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  had 
a  mining  concession  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1797.    He  built  a  large  smelting 
plant  and  started  other  enterprises.    He  built 
a  stone  house,  for  many  years  the  finest  resi- 
dence   west    of   the    Mississippi,   and    long 
known  as  ''Durham  Hall."    It  was  burned 
in  1872.    In  1804  there  were  about  twenty 
families  living  at  Mine  a  Breton.    There  were 
two  gristmills  and  a  sawmill,  a  lead  smelter 
of  some  pretensions  run  by  Mr.  Austin,  who 
also  owned  a  shot  tower,  and  one  Elias  Bates^ 
operated  a  sheet  lead  factory.    Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  Washington  County  in   1813, 
Moses  Austin  donated  forty  acres  and  John 
Rice  Jones  ten  acres  for  a  county  seat.   This 
was  laid  out  in  a  town  and  called  Potosi.     In 
1826  the  town  of  Mine  a  Breton  and  Potosi 
were  incorporated  and  became  known  as  Po- 
tosi.   Dan  Dunklin  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  board  of  town  trustees.    At  that  time  it 
had  a  population  of  about  400,  had  a  court- 
house and  jail,  a  school,  a  Catholic   and  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  number  of 
stores  and  shops  and  a  hotel,  the  old  building 
now  standing,  conducted  by  Nathaniel  Bing- 
ham.   The  town  at  present  has  six  churches, 
four  fraternal  orders,  a  fine  graded   public 
school,  a  bank,  one  flouring  mill,  a  smelter, 
two  sawmills,  three  hotels  and  two  newspapers, 
the  "Independent,"  Democrat,  published  by 
Henry  C.  Bell,  and  the  "Journal,^'   Repub- 
lican, edited  by  Frank  M.  Deggendorf.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  stores  and  shops  in  the 
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town,  representing  the  different  branches  of 
trade.  The  streets  are  graded  and  well 
g-aveltd  and  lit  by  street  lam[>s.  The  town 
hd,^  a  tiinl  sewerage  system.  Its  population 
in  i^xj  vva^  50;;  estimated,  i8<K),  800.  The 
'<:i^'i:.al  cliarter  of  the  town  fixed  its  limits  to 
iiu  .ude  one-half  mile  square  of  territt^ry. 
M'.rli  of  tii^  land  remained  unf)latted.  A  de- 
c:>i  'n  "1  :he  Suf^reme  Court  about  ten  years 
a.e  '  ieft  thi*-  implatte<l  land  free  from  taxation 
for  town  j'urposes. 

Potter  Killiiij?  in  Madison  County. 

I:i  IS' 'I,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  an 
(>\  1  man   named  Potter  had  the  contract  to 
c  :t\'  the   mai!   between    Fredericktown  and 
ri'Mimfield.     He  was  warned  to  discontinue 
ci'-r.  ipor   the   mails  by  a  band  of  guerrillas. 
I  his  he  refused  to  do.     Soon  after,  while  on 
hi<  trip,  he  was  halted,  about  sixteen  miles 
^'iitl:  Mt    Fredericktown,  at  Shetley's  Creek, 
taken   ui)t)n  the   liilUide   and   shot   to  death. 
T,\o  y-nr;^  men.  who  knew  of  the  affair,  cov- 
ered hi>  body  with  stones.     Two  sons  of  Pot- 
ter  were    in    a    company   of    Federal    tr<)<jps 
rnder  command  of  Capt.  W.   C.   Why  bar  ck 
fiiow   a   lumber  manufacturer  at   Whybarck 
Station,     Indian     Territory)     and     in     1862, 
while    in    camp    near    Fredericktown,    they 
'\'re       4^ranted      the       privilege       oi      iind- 
^ng      the      grave      of      their      father.       Ac- 
c  ■.:  ;^::nied   by   a   number  of  comrades,   they 
found  tlie  young  men  who  had  covered  Pot- 
ter's grave  with  stones,  and  coniTu-^lletl  them 
*j  take  them  to  the  place.     The  y^^ung  men 
reluctanth    obeyed,  expecting  that  tlie  sons 
v'-ould  avenge  upon  them  their  faUier's  death. 
Reaching  the  grave  the  two  men  were  told 
to  go  their  way. 

Potts,    William    Stephonn,    clerg}- 

Tr:an,  was  born  in  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  C)i'^iber  13,  1802;  was  reared 
and  educate<l  in  thi*  East,  and  came  from 
th:rc  to  St.  Louis  to  become  pastor  of  the 
I-r^t  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  After 
-'•\rn  year-  ^f  truitful  service  he  accej)ted  the 
r^rf-'-ittericy  *  ►!  Marion  C(^llege,  in  northeast 
Missouri,  fr(»m  which  he  was  recalled  in  Feb- 
ruary of  if^.Js  to  St.  Louis,  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  receiitK*  .rganized  Second  Presbyterian 
C'hiirch,  wj'  .'  relation  was  dissolved  by  his 
lamented  d'  .i'h,  March  28,  1852.  He  was 
sjrvive<l  '  '  a  childless  >vidow,  a  niece  of  the 
late  Sena*  -:   !  homas  H.  Benton. 
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arid  Cieneral  J.  C).  Shelby.  The  object  of 
H'l  dman  was  to  prevent  tlie  junctiv»n  of  the 
two  :•  'deral  force>,  and,  if  possible,  to  defeat 
each  '  them  in  succession,  but  the  scheme 
was  a  'ure,  and  after  desperate  fighting, 
Hindmai'  .\.'s  forced  to  retire.  The  Federal 
troops  eu:  d  were  I2,(X)0  nien.and  the  Con- 
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town,  representing  the  different  branches  of 
trade.  The  streets  are  graded  and  well 
graveled  and  lit  by  street  lamps.  The  town 
has  a  tiled  sewerage  system.  Its  population 
in  1890  was  599;  estimated,  1899,  800.  The 
original  charter  of  the  town  fixed  its  limits  to 
include  one-half  mile  square  of  territory. 
Much  of  this  land  remained  unplatted.  A  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  about  ten  years 
ago  left  this  unplatted  land  free  from  taxation 
for  town  purposes. 

Potter  Killiugr  in  Madison  County* 

In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  an 
old  man  named  Potter  had  the  contract  to 
carry  the  mail  between  Fredericktown  and 
Bloomfield.    He  was  warned  to  discontinue 
carrying  the  mails  by  a  band  of  guerrillas. 
This  he  refused  to  do.    Soon  after,  while  on 
his  trip,  he  was  halted,  about  sixteen  miles 
south  of  Fredericktown,  at  Shetley's  Creek, 
taken  upon  the  hillside  and  shot  to  death. 
Two  young  men,  who  knew  of  the  affair,  cov- 
ered his  body  with  stones.     Two  sons  of  Pot- 
ter were  in  a  company  of  Federal  troops 
under  command  of  Capt.  W.  C.  Whybarck 
(now  a  lumber  manufacturer  at  Whybarck 
Station,    Indian    Territory)    and    in     1862, 
while    in    camp    near    Fredericktown,    they 
were      jgjanted      the      privilege      of      find- 
ing    the     grave     of     their     father.      Ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  comrades,  they 
found  the  young  men  who  had  covered  Pot- 
ter's grave  with  stones,  and  compelled  them 
to  take  them  to  the  place.    The  young  men 
reluctantly  obeyed,  expecting  that  the  sons 
would  avenge  upon  them  their  father's  death. 
Reaching  the  grave  the  two  men  were  told 
to  go  their  way. 

Potts,  William  Stephens,  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  13,  1802;  was  reared 
and  educated  in  the  East,  and  came  from 
there  to  St.  Louis  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  After 
seven  years  of  fruitful  service  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Marion  College,  in  northeast 
Missouri,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1839  to  St.  Louis,  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  recently  organized  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  relation  was  dissolved  by  his 
lamented  death,  March  28,  1852.  He  was 
survived  by  a  childless  widow,  a  niece  of  the 
late  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton. 


Prairie  City.— See  "Newtonia." 

Prairie  du  Bocher,  one  of  the  early 
French  villages  in  the  Illinois  country,  was 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  bluff  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  Kaskaskia  and  four 
miles  below  Fort  Chartres.  It  was  founded 
in  1735,  and  the  overhanging  rock  gave  the 
village  its  name.  After  the  completion  of 
Fort  Chvtres,  in  1721,  its  population  was 
considerably  increased,  but  it  soon  ceased  to 
grow,  and  Captain  PhiHp  Pitman,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  who  visited  that  region  in  1765  and 
made  a  report  of  his  observations,  found  only 
twenty-two  dwellings  there. 

Prairie  Grove,  Battle  of*— The  bat- 
tle of  Prairie  Grove,  sometimes  called  Cane 
Hill,  was  fought  in  Arkansas,  near  Fayette- 
ville,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1862,  betyveen 
the  Union  armies  under  General  Blunt  and 
General  Herron,  and  the  Confederate  Army 
under  General  Hindman,  a  large  part  of  the 
Confederate  forces  consisting  of  Missouri 
troops  under  General  John  S.  Marmaduke 
and  General  J.  O.  Shelby.  The  object  of 
Hindman  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
two  Federal  forces,  and,  if  possible,  to  defeat 
each  of  them  in  succession,  but  the  scheme 
was  a  failure,  and  after  desperate  fighting, 
Hindman  was  forced  to  retire.  The  Federal 
troops  engaged  were  12,000  men,  and  the  Con- 
federates estimated  by  General  Blunt  at  28,- 
000,  but  declared  by  their  own  authorities  to 
have  been  9,500.  General  Blunt's  losses  were 
200  killed  and  wounded,  and  General  Her- 
ron's  considerably  more.  The  Confederates' 
loss  was  estimated  at  2,000. 

Prather^  James  Basil,  banker,  mer- 
chant and  capitalist,  was  a  man  closely  allied 
with  every  important  interest  connected  with 
the  development  of  northwest  Missouri,  and 
his  demise  was  the  cause  for  mourning  that 
was  widespread  and  heartfelt.  He  was  born 
April  6,  1834,  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky. 
His  parents  were  Colonel  Isaac  N.  and  Maria 
C.  (Prather)  Prather.  Colonel  Prather,  the 
father  of  James,  left  Kentucky  in  1841  and 
went  to  Nodaway  County,  Missouri,  settling 
in  White  Cloud  Township,  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Maryville.  The  home  of  Colonel 
Prather  was  the  scene  of  events  which  were 
of  g^eat  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county  and  the  organization  of  its  first  gov- 
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ernment.  In  those  early  days  troubles  with 
the  Indians  were  anticipated,  and  Colonel 
Prather  was  given  an  important  militia  com- 
mission. In  his  log  cabin  the  first  county 
court  of  Nodaway  County  met  and  organized. 
The  three  commissioners  appointed  to  select 
a  seat  of  government  for  the  new  county,  un- 
der an  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  au- 
thorizing a  new  division  of  the  land  in 
order  that  Nodaway  County  might  be  formed, 
met  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Prather  in  June, 
1845.  Colonel  Prather  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  been  born  in  Mercer  County 
in  1802.  He  died  in  1859,  a  loyal  Missourian, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  residents  of 
the  new  section  which  he  had  helped  to  trans- 
form from  a  wilderness  into  a  paradise  of  de- 
velopment and  cultivation.  James  Prather, 
after  his  parents  had  removed  to  Missouri 
from  Kentucky,  was  given  the  advantage  of 
private  instruction.  His  father  had  brought 
a  tutor  from  the  Southern  home,  and  James 
received  a  thorough  training  at  home,  this 
being  an  advantage  which  few  of  the  boys 
had  in  that  day.  James  was  a  close  student, 
and  acquired  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  learning,  but  applied  him- 
self faithfully  to  the  higher  branches  and  mas- 
tered Latin  and  the  difficult  advanced 
treatises  on  mathematics.  In  1866  Mr.  Pra- 
ther entered  upon  his  mercantile  career. 
With  A.  T.  Ellis  as  a  partner,  he  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  Maryville,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness he  continued  without  interruption  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  store  of  this  firm 
came  to  be  one  of  the  familiar  landmarks  in 
northwest  Missouri,  and  there  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  great  agricultural  corner  of  the 
State  who  did  not  know  the  location  of  this 
pioneer  concern.  Mr.  Prather  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  its  president. 
He  was  in  that  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  for  a  long  time  been  connected 
with  Theodore  Robinson  in  the  management 
of  the  financial  institution  which  has  g^own 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Prather  was  a  great  lover  of  fine  stock,  and  in 
this  line  his  interests  were  very  large.  He 
was  the  owner  of  broad  acres  upon  which  fed 
some  of  the  finest  horses  and  cattle  in  a  State 
that  has  won  a  sure  name  and  an  unequaled 
reputation  for  horses  and  cattle  of  the  best 
breeds.  Mr.  Prather  was  closely  identified 
with  every  important  interest  of  Nodaway 


Coupty,  and  when  his  death  occurred,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1891,  it  was  generally  realized  that  the 
county  and  town  which  he  assisted  in  building 
up  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.    The  his- 
tory of  the  bank  with  which  Mr.  Prather  was 
connected  dates  back  to   1868,  when,  with 
George  S.  Baker,  E.  S.  Stephenson,  Joseph 
E.  Alexander  and  W.  C.  Orear  a  bank  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  George  S.*  Baker 
&  Co.    With  a  few  changes  to  mark  the 
prosperous  existence  of  this   business,  the 
bank  continued  to  operate  along  the  original 
lines  until  1873,  when  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank.    Mr.  Prather's 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Nodaway  County  was  demonstrated  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  repeatedly  honored  in  poli- 
tics, and  always   maintained   the   unshaken 
confidence    of   the    public    he    so    faithfully 
served.     In  1856,  when  he- was  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  sheriff.    In 
1859  ^^  was  again  honored,  and  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  circuit  clerk.     In  1885  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
by   appointment   of   Governor   Marmaduke. 
Mr.  Prather  was  a  Democrat,  and  always  up- 
held the  principles  he  believed  were  right  in 
a  most  vigorous  yet  manly  way.     He  was  a 
prominent  Mason.    Mr.  Prather  was  married 
November  16,   1873,  ^^  Miss  Emma   Holt, 
daughter  of  W.  R.  Holt,  a  prominent  resident 
of  Green  Township,  Nodaway  County.    To 
them  were  born  a  son  and  two  charming 
daughters.     Mrs.  Prather,  being  possessed 
of  a  large  estate  and  desiring  to  give  her 
daughters  the  greatest  possible  advantages, 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  traveling  with 
them,  although  Maryville  is  still  the  family 
home.    There  now  resides  Mr.  Ben  V.  Pra- 
ther, who  is  demonstrating  his  abilities  in  the 
management  of  affairs  which  have  fallen  upon 
him  since  he  reached  the  age  of  majority. 

Prather,    John    GriflBth,  was    bom 

June  16,  1834,  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  He 
began  life  in  the  steamboat  service,  and  in 
1850  came  to  St.  Louis,  remaining  until  1852, 
when  he  went  to  California,  and,  returning  in 
1855,  joined  Captain  Taylor  in  the  wholesale 
liquor  trade,  whose  interest  he  purchased  in 
1861,  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  old  firm 
of  D.  G.  Taylor  &  Co.  until  January,  1896, 
when  he  closed  up  the  concern  and  retired. 
He  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  St. 
Louis  Stock  Yards,  and  for  twenty  years  was 
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similarly  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  &  New 
Orleans  Anchor  Line  of  steamers.    At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Prather, 
who  was  a   Free-Soil  Democrat,  identified 
himself  earnestly  with  the  Union  side,  and  as- 
sisted Francis  P.  Blair  in  raising  troops  for 
the  Federal  service.    He  became  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  E.  M.  M.,  but 
was  not  called  into  active  service.     For  four 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  State  organization, 
and  for  sixteen  years  represented  the  Democ- 
racy on  the  national  executive  committee. 
Cleveland  generously  recognized  the  services 
and  individual  worth  of  Colonel  Prather  in 
various  ways,  appointing  a  number  of  his 
friends  to  high  offices  and  exhibiting  rare  con- 
fidence in  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs. 
A  few  offices  he  has  held  by  appointment, 
once  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, in  Mayor  Brown's  first  adminis- 
tration, and  again  for  two  terms  as  inspector 
of  the  coal  oil  revenues,  by  appointment  of 
Mayor  Francis.     He  has  also  served  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Lafayette  Park.     In 
1859  h^  married  Miss  Clementine   Carrier, 
<Iaughter  of  Clementine  (Papin)  Carrier,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  pioneer  French  families, 
and  niece  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Papin.     Of  this  mar- 
riage one  son  and  four  daughters  were  born, 
only  two  of  whom  survive,  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
Knapp  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Rex. 

Prathersville.-A  hamlet  of  about 
thirty  houses,  in  Clay  County.  In  1870  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  Rev.  J.  A.  Prather, 
built  a  steam  mill  on  Williams'  branch  near 
the  point  where  it  empties  into  Fishing  river, 
and  a  store  and  other  houses  were  erected. 

Pratt,  Wallace^  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent railway  lawyers  in  Missouri,  was  born 
October  16,  183 1,  in  Georgia,  Vermont,  son 
of  Nathan  and  Charlotte  (Hotchkiss)  Pratt, 
both  natives  of  the  State  in  which  their  son 
was  born.  The  father  was  largely  interested 
in  lumber  manufacturing  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  He  was  directly  descended  from 
Lieutenant  William  Pratt,  who  came  from 
England  in  1633,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  parents  re- 
moved to  Canton,  New  York,  where  their 
son,  Wallace  received  academical  preparation 
for  college.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  entered  Union  College,  then  under 


the  direction  of  the  talented  educator.  Dr.  Eli- 
phalet  Nott,  and  graduated  in  1849  when  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  at  once  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  under  the  tutorship  of 
Henry  L.  Knowles,  at  Potsdam,  New  York, 
His  close  application  to  his  studies  resulted  in 
impaired  health,  and  obliged  him  to  seek 
other  pursuits.  From  1852  to  1855  he  spent 
most  of  the  time  in  the  Adirondack  forests, 
finding  desired  restoration  of  health  and 
vigor.  Turning  his  attention  again  to  the 
law,  in  1856  he  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The 
following  year  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  success- 
ful and  remunerative  practice.  In  1859  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Honorable  John 
W.  Cary,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cary  & 
Pratt,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  law  firms  of  that  city  and  State.  In 
1869  solicitude  for  the  health  of  his  wife  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  less  rigorous  climate,  and 
he  finalUy  determined  upon  making  his  home 
in  Kansas  City,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  soon  associated  with  W.  S.  Rockwell 
and  Watson  J.  Ferry,  in  the  law  firm  of  Pratt, 
Rockwell  &  Ferry.  In  1872  Mr.  Rockwell 
withdrew,  the  other  partners  continuing  as 
Pratt  &  Ferry.  In  1875  Judge  J.  Brumback 
was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  then  became 
Pratt,  Brumback  &  Ferry.  In  1887  Judge 
Brumback  retired  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
firm  by  Honorable  George  W.  McCrary,  who 
had  served  as  Secretary  of  War  and  as 
United  States  Circuit  Judge.  In  1887  Frank 
Hagerman  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
in  1890  Mr.  McCrary  died.  The  remaining 
partners  continued  their  association  in  busi-  . 
ness  until  1896  when  the  firm  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Pratt  subsequently  associated  with  him- 
self I.  P.  Dana  and  James  Black,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  in  his  office,  in  the  firm  of  . 
Pratt,  Dana  &  Black,  as  it  now  exists.  Dur- 
ing his  entire  residence  in  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Pratt  has  been  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  corporation  law.  He  came  at  a  time 
when  various  railway  and  large  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  were  seeking  es- 
tablishment, and  when  these  interests  and 
changing  conditions  brought  into  requisition 
a  special  order  of  legal  knowledge  and  ability. 
His  peculiar  qualifications  and  aptitude  in 
these  lines  were  speedily  recognized,  and  he 
was  soon  appointed  to  the  position  of  general 
counsel  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
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Memphis  Railway,  his  duties  beginning  when 
it  comprised  a  comparatively  inconsequential 
line,  and  increasing  with  its  growth  to  a  great 
system.  His  service  in  this  capacity  has  now 
covered  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  his  suc- 
cess has  been  phenomenal.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  there  is  not  a  phase  of  railway  law  with 
which  he  is  not  entirely  familiar,  nor  can  his 
colleagues  imagine  a  contingency  for  which 
he  is  not  instantly  prepared.  His  well  dis- 
ciplined mind  retains  in  orderly  array  all  the 
complex  matters  entering  into  the  great  in- 
terests committed  to  him,  and  he  is  equally 
ready  with  fact  or  law.  In  a  long  line  of  rail- 
way traversing  six  States,  with  numerous  and 
entirely  dissimilar  cases  in  each,  he  is  im- 
plicitly relied  upon  to  possess  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  minutest  details,  and  to 
bear  in  his  mind  the  entire  method  of  pro- 
ceedure  in  each  individual  instance.  His 
practice  is  usually  directory  and  advisory, 
end  for  some  years  he  has  appeared  but  infre- 
quently in  open  court.  Whether  at  the  bar 
or  in  consultation,  his  commanding  ability, 
revealed  in  his  quick  and  accurate  grasp  of 
related  facts,  and  in  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  applicable  law,  serves  to  impress  his  con- 
victions upon  those  with  whom  he  deals,  and 
lends  to  his  utterance  an  importance  little 
less  than  judicial.  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  in- 
strumental in  forwarding  various  enterprises 
important  to  the  development  of  Kansas 
City,  among  them  the  Union  Transit  Com- 
pany (now  the  Kansas  City  Belt  Railway 
Company),  of  which  he  has  been  a  director 
and  for  which  he  has  been  counsel  since  it 
came  into  existence.  In  religion  he  is  an 
Episcopalian.  With  his  wife,  he  was  among 
the  organizers  of  Grace  Church  in  Kansas 
City,  and  he  has  long  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  Missouri.  In  politics  he 
is  a  gold  standard  Democrat.  He  was  mar- 
ried November  27,  1855,  to  Miss  Adaline  A. 
Russell,  daughter  of  the  Honorable  John 
Leslie  Russell,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Canton, 
New  York.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  highly  educated, 
and  possessed  of  high  literary  and  artistic 
gifts.  Her  death  occurred  in  1874.  The  chil- 
dren born  of  this  marriage  were  Alice  M., 
Elizabeth  C,  Adaline  R.,  Leslie  R.,  Wallace 
and  Charles  E.  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt  was  again 
married  in  1884  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Dudley,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  a  highly  cultivated  lady 
whose  graces  have  added  much  to  the  charms 
of  a  hospitable  home. 


Pratte,  Bernard,  was  bom  in  St.  Louis, 
December  17,  1803,  and  died  August  10, 1886. 
He  was  the  first  child  born  in  St.  Louis  after 
the  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate 
of  the  treaty  with  France,  through  which 
the  Province  of  Louisiana  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  His  father,  General  Ber- 
nard Pratte,  born  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri, 
was  head  of  the  old  fur  trading  firm  of  Pratte, 
Chouteau  &  Co.,  a  man  of  fine  attainments 
and  high  character,  and  served  as  one  of  the 
Territorial  judges  of  Missouri,  and  also  took 
part  in  the  War  of  181 2.  Bernard  Pratte  at- 
tended the  schools  of  St.  Louis  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained 
until  he  completed  his  education.  Returning 
then  to  St.  Louis  he  entered  into  business 
with  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  and  fur  trading,  and  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood  spent  much 
of  his  time  traveling.  In  1840  he  formed  the 
firm  of  Pratte  &  Cabanne.  He  was  twice 
elected  mayor  of  St.  Louis.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri. 
In  1824  Mr.  Pratte  married  Miss  Louise 
Chenie,  daughter  of  Antoine  Chenie,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Pratte,  Joseph  Coffman,  lawyer  and 
legislator,  was  born  April  i,  1870,  in  Ste. 
Genevieve  County,  Missouri,  son  of  B.  S. 
and  Anna  (Bryan)  Pratte.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  merchant  and  farmer  of  that 
county,  and  the  son  was  trained  to  business 
pursuits.  After  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  County  he  entered  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1888.  Soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  engaged  in  steamboating,  which  he 
followed  until  1891.  In  that  year  he  turned 
his  j^ttention  to  the  commission  business  in 
the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  Missouri,  as  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bond  &  Pratte.  After 
following  this  business  for  four  years  he 
ag^in  engaged  in  steamboating  enterprises, 
and  followed  that  occupation  until  1899.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  read  law,  and  in  that 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  removed 
to  Ste.  Genevieve,  where  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  that  branch  of  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  marine  matters  and  navigation,  of 
which  he  had  made  a  careful  study.    As  soon 
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as  he  became  a  voter  he  began  taking  an 
active  interest  in  politics  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1892  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  youngest 
delegates  to  sit  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  Representative  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Missouri  from  Ste.  Genevieve  County, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  that  body 
through  the  session  of  1895.  In  1898  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Stephens  public 
administrator  of  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  and 
still  holds  that  office.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Ste.  Genevieve  Lodge  No.  306,  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  active  and  in- 
fluential in  advancing  the  interests  of  that 
order.  September  24,  1893,  Mr.  Pratte  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  M.  Lorenz,  daughter  of 
John  Lorenz,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Perry 
County,  Missouri.  Their  children  are  Lur- 
line  B.  and  Von  Wedlesteadt  Pratte. 

Preamble. — The  first  paragraph  or  sen- 
tence of  a  constitution,  usually  of  the  na- 
ture of  explanation,  introduction  or  apology. 
The  preamble  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  is  this :  "We,  the  people  of 
Missouri,  with  profound  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  grate- 
ful for  His  goodness,,  do,  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  establish  this  Consti- 
tution." 

Preetorius,  Emil,  journalist  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  Alzey,  Rheinhessen,  Ger- 
many, in  1827.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained at  Mayence  and  Darmstadt.  He  took 
part  in  the  German  Revolution  of  1848-9, 
and  in  1853  came  to  America,  finding  a  home 
in  St.  Louis.  For  some  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  but  in  i860, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Republican  party,  he  entered  the 
field  of  politics  and  took  the  rostrum.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature as  an  emancipationist.  He  took  charge 
of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  "Westliche 
Post,"  soon  afterward  associating  with  him 
Carl  Schurz.  It  was  this  paper  which  organ- 
ized the  revolt  against  the  Radical  party  of 
Missouri,  and  created  the  Liberal  Republi- 
can party.  Mr.  Preetorius  has  maintained, 
as  editor  of  the  "Post,"  the  high  standard 
displayed  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  manage- 
ment. The  influence  of  the  paper  has  never 
waned. 


Preetorius,  Edward  L.,  newspaper 
publisher,  was  born  July  14,  1866,  in  St. 
Louis,  son  of  Dr.  Emil  Preetorius.  Immedi-  * 
ately  after  his  graduation  from  Washington? 
University,  in  1884,  he  became  associated 
with  his  father,  then  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  "Westliche  Post."  He  began  in  the 
counting  room,  and  was  soon  placed  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  the  business. 
From  that  time  forward  until  1898  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  "Westliche  Post.'' 
In  1898  the  "Westliche  Post  and  Anzeiger"" 
and  "The  Sunday  Mississippi  Blaetter"  were 
brought  under  one  management,  and  Mr^ 
Preetorius  is  officially  connected  with  the 
new  corporation  as  business  manager.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
•executive  committee  during  the  campaign  of 
1898,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  of  the 
leading  clubs  of  the  city. 

Prendergast,  Thomas  F.  and  John 

P.,  the  only  twin  Catholic  priests  in  the 
United  States,  and,  probably,  in  the  world,, 
were  born  July  16,  1874,  in  Ballylooby,  Cahir,. 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  They  are  the 
sons  of  James  and  Mary  (Burke)  Prender- 
gast.  This  is  an  old  and  very  prominent 
family  in  southern  Tipperary,  and  the  twin 
brothers  are  the  youngest  of  nine  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  only  one  still  re-^ 
siding  at  the  old  homestead  with  the  parents. 
The  next  in  age,  William  P.,  is  a  priest  at 
Mannington,  in  the  diocese  of  Wheeling,. 
West  Virginia.  Two  sisters  were  in  the 
Ursuline  Community,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  one 
of  whom.  Sister  Scholastica,  is  now  Mother 
Superior  of  the  order.  The  other.  Sister 
Theodora,  died  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  after  having  devoted  seventeen^ 
years  of  her  life  to  the  sacred  order.  Another 
sister.  Sister  Benedicta,  belongs  to  the  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Cath- 
olic academy  at  Emmetsburg,  Iowa.  A 
brother,  James,  entered  the  Trappist  Mon- 
astery at  Mt.  Melleray,  Waterford  County,. 
Ireland.  Thomas  F.  and  John  P.  Prender- 
gast  received  their  classical  education  at  Mt. 
Melleray.  They  then  entered  upon  thic  study 
of  theology  at  the  famous  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  Belgium,  where  they  were  ordained 
June  29,  1896.  When  they  completed  the 
course  they  were  under  the  canonical  age,. 
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and  in  order  that  they  might  be  ordained  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  special  dispensa^ 
*•  tion  from  the  Pope.  Before  their  ordina- 
tion they  were  adopted  into  the  diocese  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  immediately  after 
ordination  they  removed  to  that  city.  Thomas 
F.  Prendergast  was  first  appointed  to  the 
church  at  Carthage,  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  transferred  to  his  present  charge. 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  Warrensburg,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  is  accomplishing  a  noble  work 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members 
of  his  parish  and  the  entire  community.  John 
P.  Prendergast  was  appointed  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  of  which  Father  O'Dwyer  is 
pastor,  and  he  still  holds  that  position.  He 
has  aided  the  pastor  in  building  the  hand- 
some new  church  edifice  at  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  in  Kansas  City, 
and  a  fine  parochial  residence  adjoining.  He 
has  made  many  friends  in  the  city  where 
his  priestly  lot  is  cast,  and  is  reputed  the 
most  popular  assistant  priest  in  Kansas  City. 
The  fact  that  four  brothers  entered  the  priest- 
hood and  three  sisters  took  the  solemn  vows 
of  the  nun  shows  the  deep  religious  senti- 
ment in  the  members  of  this  family.  Seven 
of  its  members  sacrificed  the  world  and  its 
pleasures  for  the  cause  in  which  their  hearts 
are  deeply  fixed.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  life  work  on  the  part  of  the  two 
young  clergymen  here  written  of,  the  future 
is  bright  with  unsullied  hope  and  promise. 

Presbyterian    Church.— Presbyte- 

rianism  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  organized 
forms  in  Missouri  a  few  years  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  territory  by  the  United 
States,  the  first  Presbyterian  service  being 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1812,  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Mills, 
who  came  from  Fort  Massac,  Illinois,  to 
which  place  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. In  his  visits  to  St.  Louis  he  was 
accompanied  by  Rev.  Daniel  Smith.  They 
were  followed  four  years  later  by  Rev.  Gid- 
eon Blackburn,  who  preached  for  a  time  in 
the  theater,  but  did  not  organize  a  church, 
and  the  honor  of  that  task  was  reserved  for 
Rev.  Salmon  Giddings,  from  Connecticut, 
who  came  to  St.  Louis  on  horseback  from  his 
native  State  in  April,  1816.  His  name  stands 
high  on  the  records  of  the  church,  and  no 


citizen  of  St.  Louis  in  his  day  was  held  in 
higher  esteem.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
he  received  the  active  support  in  his  enter- 
prise of  Stephen  Hempstead  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  two  men  of  great  influence  and  au- 
thority in  St.  Louis  at  that  time,  and  both 
of  whom  were  accustomed  to  worship  in  the 
First  and  Second  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
St.  Louis  during  their  lifetime.  A  few  years 
later  churches  were  established  in  the  lead- 
ing towns  in  northeast  and  central  Missouri 
and  in  the  Southwest,  a  large  and  influential 
element  of  the  immigration  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  from  which  the  first  settlers 
chiefly  came,  being  Presbyterians.  The  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  the  State  has  been 
marked  by  improved  education,  morals,  in- 
dustry, thrift  and  temperance,  and  by  preach- 
ers who  have  been  eminent  for  learning  and 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  laymen  who  have 
been  no  less  eminent  for  learning  and  elo- 
quence at  the  bar  and  in  the  public  service. 
It  was,  probably,  owing  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  education  of  Missouri  Presbyterians, 
and  their  traditional  firmness  of  convictions, 
that  this  church  suffered  more  during  the 
Civil  War  than  any  other  in  the  State.  The 
congregations  were  torn  by  dissension,  and 
the  strife  between  the  Unionists  and  South- 
ern sympathizers  was  implacable  and  intoler- 
ant, leading  in  a  few  cases  to  lawsuits  for 
the  possession  of  church  property,  and 
greatly  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  church 
for  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
"test  oath"  exacted  of  preachers  and  teach- 
ers by  the  State  Constitution  of  1866  found 
at  once  its  most  uncompromising  and  zeal- 
ous champions  and  its  most  formidable  op- 
ponents in  the  presbyteries  and  synods  of 
this  church,  and  the  animosities  which  the 
discussion  and  attempted  enforcement  of 
that  oath  produced  in  Missouri  found  an  in- 
tense reflection  in  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  which  met  in  St.  Louis  in  1866, 
when  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony,"  sup- 
ported by  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  was  set  aside,  and  the  Missouri 
Synod  was  detached  from  the  Assembly.  Sev- 
eral years  later  the  Missouri  Synod,  after 
maintaining  an  independent  existence,  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  (Southern  Presbyterians).  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  generation,  the  traces  of  that  unhappy 
strife  in  the  church  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
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appeared,  and  although    the    two    bodies — 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  and  South- 
ern   Presbyterian    Church    in    the    United 
States — are  still  maintained,  a  very  fraternal 
and   cordial    feeling    prevails    among    their 
members,  pastors  from  one  body    are  fre- 
quently called  by  congregations  in  the  other, 
and  indications  are  increasing  of  a  reunion 
at  no  distant  date.     It  was  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  1866,  in  St,  Louis,  that  the  first 
steps  were  taken  toward  a  reunion  between 
the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  bodies 
in  the  United  States,  resulting  three  years 
afterward    in    the    accomplishment    of     the 
work.      In    1890    there    were    seven    Pres- 
b)rterian    bodies    in    all    in    Missouri — the 
Northern,    Southern,    United,  Welsh,    Cal- 
vinistic,     Cumberland,    Associate    and     Re- 
formed— having    a    total    of    776    organi- 
sations,   609     church      edifices,     $2,789,652 
worth  of  church  property  and  53,510  mem- 
bers.    Of  the   several  bodies  the  Cumber- 
land   Presbyterians    had  403    organizations, 
280  church  edifices,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
99,746  persons,  $589,262  worth  of    church 
property,  and  24461  members.    The  North- 
em  Presbyterians  had  207  organizations,  193 
church  edifices,  with  a   seating  capacity  for 
54»8i5  persons,  $1,328,700  worth  of  church 
property,  and  17^272  members.    The  South- 
em  Presb>'terians  had  143  organizations,  116 
churches,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  38,705 
persons,  $753490  worth  of  church  property, 
and  10,363  members.     The  United  Presby- 
terians had  fourteen  organizations,  fourteen 
church  edifices,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
3,900  persons,  $104,200    worth    of    church 
property,  and  1,008  members.    The  Reformed 
Presbyterians  had    two    organizations,  one 
church  edifice,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  350 
persons,  $10,000  worth  of  church  property, 
and  100  members.    The  Associate  Presbyte- 
rians had  one  organization,  one  church,  val- 
ued at  $1,500,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
350  persons,  and  ninety-two  members.    The 
Wesh  Calvinistic  Presbyterians  had  six  or- 
ganizations, four  church  edifices,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  for  555  persons,  $2,500  worth  of 
church  property,  and  154  members.    In  1899 
the   Northern   Presbyterian   Synod  of  Mis- 
souri had  237  churches,  sixty-four  with  pas- 
tors, 133  with  stated  supplies,  and  thirty-nine 
vacant.    There    were  21,667  communicants, 
27,717  Sunday  school  members,  $52,454  was 
contributed  to  the  board,  and  $274,065  con- 


tributed for  congregational  and  other  pur- 
poses, making  the  total  contributions  for  the 
year  $326,519.  In  1899  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  Missouri  had  168  churches, 
seventy  ministers.  In  1898  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Missouri  had  215  or- 
dained ministers,  419  churches,  valued  at 
$688,833,  28,232  communicants,  and  15,962 
teachers  and  pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  and 
the  total  contributions  for  all  purposes  were 
$112,259.  The  Southern  Presbyterians  have 
Westminster  College,  at  Fulton,  and  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  Missouri 
Valley  College,  at  Marshall. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Presbyterianism  in  Kansas  City.— 

Presbyterian  advancement  in  Kansas  City  has 
been  slow  but  substantial.  About  one-tenth 
of  the  religious  organizations  there  belong 
to  the  Presbyterian  family.  Most  of  them 
being  strong  and  working  in  harmony,  they 
have  all  been  recognized  as  among  the  fore- 
most factors  in  the  city's  religious  life  and  de- 
velopment. Their  common  interests  are 
exemplified  and  promoted  by  a  vigorous 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  composed  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  vicinity  belonging  to  the  various 
denominations  holding  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem. 

The  following  list  probably  comprises  all 
the  organizations  formed  by  Presbyterian 
bodies  within  the  present  limits  of  Kansas 
City.  Those  marked  with  a  star  are  now  ex- 
tinct :  Westport  Presbyterian,  organized  in 
1850*;  Westport  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
1852;  First  Presbyterian,  1857;  Second  Pres- 
byterian, 1865;  Central  Presbyterian,  South- 
ern, 1866;  United  Presbyterian,  1869;  Third 
Presbyterian,  1870;  First  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian, 1878;  Fourth  Presbyterian,  1882; 
Fifth  Presbyterian,  1882;  First  Welsh  Pres- 
byterian, 1887* ;  Hill  Memorial  Presbyterian, 
1887*;  German  Reformed,  1888;  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian,  1888;  Linwood  Presby- 
terian, 1890,  and  Westminster  (Independent), 
1895.  Quite  a  number  of  missions,  some  of 
them  still  flourishing,  have  been  supported  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  without  resulting 
organizations.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
each  of  these  organizations  has  required  as- 
sistance from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  of  Church  Erection  before  reaching  self- 
support.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  separate 
sketches  given  below,  most  of  them  have  been 
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migratory,  though  not  therefore  inefficient. 
In  a  growing  city  many  of  the  older  localities 
so  changed  in  the  character  of  their  popula- 
tion and  business  as  to  become  unsuitable  for 
church  purposes.  Though  now  excellently 
situated  and  equipped,  not  one  of  these  or- 
g^anizations  has  been  successful  in  doing  its 
appropriate  work  until  decently  housed  in  its 
own  building  in  a  suitable  location.  Our 
space  does  not  permit  the  detailed  history  of 
these  churches  that  would  be  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  Large  credit  is  due  in  every 
instance  to  lay  workers,  most  of  whom  have 
been  no  less  prominent  in  business,  profes- 
sional and  social  circles  than  in  the  church. 
Where  so  many  have  given  freely  of  their 
thought,  money  and  endeavor,  the  mention  of 
names  might  seem  invidious. 

What  is  popularly  called  the  Presbyterian 
•Church,  North,  was  the  pioneer  exponent  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Kansas  City.  Perhaps  the  earliest  Presby- 
terian preaching  in  this  part  of  the  State  was 
by  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Dodge,  a  Vermont  man, 
who  had  come  to  Missouri  in  1820  as  one  of 
a  band  of  missionaries  to  the  Osage  Indians. 
He  was  stationed  at  Harmony  Mission,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Bates  County,  but  is 
known  to  have  preached  occasionally  in  In- 
dependence as  early  as  1829.  By  the  mission 
to  which  he  belonged  Osage  Presbytery,  new 
school,  was  organized.  No  permanent  Pres- 
byterian organization  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  Jackson  County  until  the  first  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Independence  was  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  J.  L.  Yantis,  November  21,  1841. 
It  was  originally  connected  with  the  Presby- 
tery of  Upper  Missouri,  and  later  with  that 
of  Lafayette,  old  school.  At  the  reunion  of 
the  old  school  and  the  new  school  denomina- 
tions in  1870,  the  Presbyteries  of  Lafayette 
and  Osage  and  a  part  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Lexington,  new  school,  were  united  under  the 
name  of  Osage  Presbytery.  In  1887  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  first  Presbyterian  organization  within 
the  present  limits  of  Kansas  City  was  made 
by  Lafayette  Presbytery,  in  Westport,  De- 
<:ember  23,  1850,  with  eleven  members.  This 
church,  though  it  erected  a  good  brick  build- 
ing, still  standing,  and  seemed  promising  at 
first,  was  never  successfully  revived  after  the 
Civil  War,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
•church  organizations  in  this  part  of  the  State. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas 
City  was  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  La- 
fayette with  fourteen  members.  May  25, 1857. 
Its  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Syming- 
ton, who  remained  until  about  the  first  out- 
break of  the  war.     During  the  war  its  first 
house  of  worship,  located  on  Third  Street,  be- 
tween Main  and  Walnut,  was  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  the  congregation  had  to 
worship   elsewhere   as   best    it   could.    For 
about  two  years  it  was  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
George   Miller,   D.   D.,  then  recently  from 
South  Carolina,  hiis  native  State.    He  came 
in  1862,  in  response  to  a  unique  invitation  to 
"preach  to  the  loyal  people  of  Kansas  City." 
This  invitation  was  signed  by  two  Presby- 
terian elders  and  by  some  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, Methodists  and  Congregationalists. 
The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Yantis,  who  served  about  two  years  until  the 
church  divided.    The  pastor  and  the  portion 
of  the  congregation  adhering  to  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony party,  formed  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    Southern    Assembly.    The 
other  portion  retaining  the  name  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  erected  in  1866,  a  brick 
church  building,  which  was  then  the  most 
costly  in  the  city,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Exchange  building  at  Eighth  and  Wyandotte 
Streets.    This  building  was  wrecked   by  a 
tornado  the  next  year,  rebuilt  at  once,  de- 
stroyed ag^in  by  fire  in  1869,  ^^^  i^s  walls 
blown  down  by  another  tornado  soon  after. 
Beginning  again  on  a  new  site  the  congrega- 
tion erected  a  frame  building  at  1013  Grand 
Avenue,  which  was  used  until  in   1883  the 
present  handsome  brick  structure  was  built  at 
Tenth  Street  and  Forest  Avenue.    Before  this 
last  building  was  completed  a  third  tornado 
took  off  part  of  its  roof.    This  church  has 
been    served    by    able    pastors,    prominent 
among  them  being  the  Rev.  Drs.  Robert  Ir- 
win, for  many  years  the  president  of  Linden- 
wood  Female  College;  Horace  C.  Hovey,  a 
distinguished  scientist,  now  pastor  in  New- 
buryport,   Massachusetts;    the   late   Samuel 
B.  Bell,  editor  of  the  "Mid-Continent ;"   D. 
Schley  Schaff,  now  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  Lane  Theological  Seminary;  George 
P.  Wilson,  now  pastor  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Horace  C.  Stanton,  whose  successful  pas- 
torate of  eight  years  closed  June  i,  1899.     Its 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Carter,  Ph. 
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D.,  came  to  a  strong,  united,  well  organized 
church  of  400  members,  over  which  he  was 
installed  October  10, 1899. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions — New  School — sent   the 
Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  D.  D.,  to  Kansas  City 
to  organize  a  church.    On  July  16,  1865,  Dr. 
A.  T.   Norton,   district    secretary    for    the 
board,  and  Dr.  Hill  organized  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
Presbytery  of   Lexington.     Beginning  with 
only  ten  persons,  seven  of  them  women,  it 
grew  rapidly.    All  expected  great  things,  and 
planned  accordingly.     The    pastor    secured 
liberal  assistance  from  the  East,  which,  added 
to  a  like  amount  raised  at  home,  enabled  the 
congregation  to  erect,  at    809    Wyandotte 
Street,  the  first  church  building  dedicated  in 
the  city  after  the  war.     Six  other  churches 
were  built  about  the  same  time.     Its  origi- 
nal cost  was  $4,500.    It  was  soon  enlarged, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,200  more,  and  a  $600  org^n 
was  added.     Under  a  succession  of    ener- 
getic, scholarly  and  eloquent  pastors  the  Sec- 
ond Church  has  kept  its  early  prestige  among 
the  churches  of  the  city  and  of  the  State.   In 
October,  1868,  Dr.  Hill  resigned  to  become 
district  secretary  for  home  missions  in  the 
State   of  Missouri  and  the  territory  south 
and  west  of  the  gulf  and  to  the  mountains. 
During    his    incumbency    sixty-six    persons 
were  admitted  to  membership.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Charles  D.   Nott,  under  whom 
thirty-seven  members  were    received.     The 
first  installed  pastor  was  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Cheever,  whose  death,  June  2,  1878,  removed 
one  of  the  best  beloved  pastors  who  has  ever 
served  a  church  in  Kansas  City.    During  the 
six  and  one-half  years  of  his  pastorate  there 
was  one  remarkable  revival  and  a  constant 
series  of  accessions,  the  entire  number  join- 
ing under  his  care  being  281,  of  whom  124 
were  upon  confession  of  faith.     Under  his 
successor,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Kimball,  178  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  church  in  two  years, 
and   the  erection  of  the    recent    edifice  at 
Thirteenth  and  Central  Streets,  opposite  Con- 
vention Hall,  was  begun.     The  church  and 
the  parsonage  adjoining  cost  about  $90,000. 
While  occupying  that  building  the  church  had 
three  pastors.    Under  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomp- 
son, 1882-8,  562  members  were  received.  He 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Centennial  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1888,  and  is  now  located 
in   New  York  City,  where  he  is  secretary 


of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  late 
Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  for  eleven  years  presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
rendered  five  years  of  faithful  service,  1888- 
93,  during  which  there  were  355  additions. 
The  next  pastor,  Dr.  Hermon  D.  Jenkins, 
was  installed  November  21,  1895.  During 
four  years  and  nine  months  of  his  pastorate 
which  closed  August  i,  1900,  396  members 
were  added  to  the  church.  Notwithstanding 
the  shifting  of  population  and  the  withdrawal 
of  many  members  in  1895  to  form  the  West- 
minster Church,  the  present  (1900)  member- 
ship of  the  Second  Church  is  525.  This 
church  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  mission- 
ary spirit  and  benevolent  activities.  By  lib- 
eral gifts  of  members,  as  well  as  of  money, 
it  assisted  in  the  founding  of  each  of  the 
younger  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city. 
It  is  thoroughly  organized  and  well  officered 
in  all  departments  of  church  work.  E.  W. 
Schauffler,  M,  D.,  has  been  the  superintend- 
ent of  its  Sunday  school  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

On  April  4,  1900,  the  disastrous  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Convention  Hdll,  the  Lathrop 
School  and  much  other  property,  destroyed 
also  the  handsome  church  building  and  par- 
sonage of  the  Second  Church.  Since  then 
the  church  has  held  its  services  in  Music 
Hall,  913  Broadway.  Its  former  site  has  been 
sold  to  the  public  school  board.  A  new  site 
has  been  purchased  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Broadway,  upon 
which  the  congregation  expects  to  erect  dur- 
ing 1901  a  handsome  English  gothic  stone 
church  adapted  to  its  uses. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized February  27,  1870,  with  eight  mem- 
bers. Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Hill  and  other  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lexington — New  School — ^with  which 
the  church  was  connected,  a  frame  church 
building  costing  $2,000  had  already  been  lo- 
cated on  lots  donated  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Fourteenth  and  Hickory  Streets.  That 
portion  of  the  city  was  then  rapidly  filling 
up  with  the  best  class  of  railroad  men  and 
mechanics.  During  the  eighteen  years  the 
church  remained  in  the  **West  Bottoms"  it 
had  several  pastors,  prominent  among  whom 
were  Dr.  D.  C.  Milner,  1871-5,  long  con- 
nected with  the  Armour  Mission,  Chicago, 
but  now  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  the  late  Rev. 
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Lycurgns  Rallsback,  who  served  from  1875 
to  1883.  The  encroachments  of  business  and 
the  changing  character  of  population  led  to 
the  sale  of  the  original  church  property  and 
the  erection  in  1886  of  a  new  building  at  1413 
Genesee  Street,  and  soon  after  to  their  seek- 
ing a  new  location  in  an  entirely  different 
part  of  the  city.  For  some  months  there- 
after a  Sunday  school  was  kept  up  in  the  old 
location  by  the  Second  Church,  while  the 
Third  Church  was  getting  started  in  a  brick 
chapel  at  its  new  location  (1888)  near  Thir- 
tieth and  Walnut  Streets.  Its  pastor  then 
was  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Martin,  now  president 
of  the  college  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  For 
the  next  five  years  their  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
L.  M.  Belden,  under  whose  ministry  the 
main  auditorium  of  the  present  church  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1899.  The  present  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Wellington  E.  Loticks,  began  sup- 
plying the  pulpit  in  August,  1899,  and  was  in- 
stalled October  11.  1900. 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  grew  out 
of  a  mission  begun  by  the  Second  Church  in 
1881,  at  Twenty-first  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue.  It  was  gathered  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
MHler,  D.  D.,  now  of  Nevada,  Missouri,  who 
at  that  time  was  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the 
Second  Church.  It  was  organized  with 
twenty-five  members,  February  5,  1882,  by  a 
committee  of  presbytery,  consisting  of  Drs. 
J.  H.  Miller  and  Timothy  Hill  and  Elder  Jon- 
athan Ford.  No  sooner  had  the  Second 
Church  provided  a  comfortable  home  of  its 
own  than  it  opened  its  hands  and  erected 
a  good  frame  building  at  1747  Belleview 
Avenue  for  the  Fourth  Church.  There  Dr. 
Miller  remained  as  pastor  from  1882-8,  when, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
surrounding*  population,  the  building  was  sold 
to  the  Swedish  Baptists,  and  a  new  location 
was  sought  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  Since 
the  change  its  installed  pastors  have  been 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Campbell,  now  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Welty,  now  of  Joplin. 
Since  1898  it  has  been  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Coleman.  It  has  a  frame  building 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Tenth  Street  and 
Indiana  Avenue. 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  gathered 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  was  org^anized  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers, October  18,  1882,  by  a  committee  of 
presbytery  co.nsisting  of  Drs.  J.  H.  Miller, 
Timothy  Hill  and  C.  L.  Thompson.     By  the 


aid  of  the  Second  Church  a  frame  chapel  was 
secured  at  Fifteenth  and  Lydia  Streets, 
where  the  congregation  worshiped  until,  in 
1886,  the  brick  building  was  erected  at 
Twelfth  Street  and  Brooklyn  Avenue.  En- 
largements were  made  later.  The  pastors  of 
the  Fifth  Church  have  been  the  Revs.  J.  W. 
Sanderson,  D.  D.,  afterward  synodical  mis- 
sionary of  New  England ;  J.  C.  Taylor,  who 
in  18^7  organized  the  Hill  Memorial  Church; 
Charles  H.  Bruce,  D.  D.,  1887-97 ;  Irwin  P. 
McCurdy,  D.  D.,  1897  to  1899,  and  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  James  Lapsley  McKee,  installed 
May  25,  1900.  The  church  now  has  one  of 
the  finest  locations  in  the  city,  over  300  mem- 
bers and  a  vigorous  organization. 

The  Linwood  Presbyterian  Church  grew 
out  of  a  Sunday  school  established  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  city  by  the  Second 
Church.  The  Rev.  Charies  W.  Hays,  then 
a  theological  student,  son  of  Dr.  George  P. 
Hays,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  worked 
up  the  organization,  which  was  effected  with 
twenty-one  members,  October  12,  1890,  by  a 
committee  of  presbytery  consisting  of  Drs. 
George  P.  Hays  and  C.  H.  Bruce.  An  ex- 
cellent site  was  secured  by  the  Men's  Leagfuc 
of  the  Second  Church  and  work  begun  at 
once  on  the  present  frame  chapel  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Woodland  Avenue  and 
Linwood  Boulevard.  The  church  has  en- 
joyed the  ministration  of  three  pastors — E.  P. 
Dunlap,  1890-3;  J.  A.  P.  McGaw,  D.  D., 
1893-7,  and  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  a  son  of  Dr. 
H.  D.  Jenkins,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
installed  October  21,  1897. 

Rev.  John  B.  Hill. 

May,  1857,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  by  the  Rev. 
Presbytorlai  Cfeirck,  Robert    S.  Symington,  of 
Smik.  Lafayette  Presb)rtery,with 

the  following  charter 
members:  W.  P.  Allen  and  wife,  John  C 
McCoy  and  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Metcalf,  Mrs. 
Adaline  Norton,  Mrs.  Jane  Boarman,  Mrs. 
Hale,  Samuel  C.  Piatt  and  C.  M.  Root  and 
wife.  W.  P.  Allen  and  C.  M.  Root  were 
elected  elders,  and  S.  C.  Piatt  and  J.  C.  Mc- 
Coy deacons.  Rev.  R.  S.  Symington  served 
as  stated  supply  for  the  first  three  years. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hancock  succeeded  him  for  a  few 
months,  followed  by  Rev.  George  Miller  for 
two  years,  and  Rev.  Robert  Scott  for  a  short 
time  as  stated  supplies.    The  distractions  of 
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the  Civil  War  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
church.  In  1865  a  colony  of  ten  went  out 
from  this  body  and  founded  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
gregation worshiped  in  Long's  Hall,  Fifth 
and  Main  Streets,  with  Rev.  J.  L.  Yantis,  D. 
D.,  as  stated  supply,  who  was  called  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  The  congregation  steadily 
increased.  A  lot  was  bought  and  money 
raised  to  build  a  church.  The  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1866,  caused  the 
congregation  to  divide;  the  pastor,  two  eld- 
ers, two  deacons  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers adhering  to  the  old  school  Presbytery 
of  Lafayette,  continued  the  organization 
as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Grand 
Avenue,  later  changed  to  Central  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  erected  another  building. 
John  C.  McCoy  gave  the  use  of  a  lot,  some 
gave  money,  some  gave  labor,  and  a  frame 
church  28  X  32  feet  was  built  on  Grand  Ave- 
nue, near  Ninth  Street,  and  dedicated  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  The  church  prospered. 
In  1869  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yantis  resigned  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  Chaney  served  as  stated  supply 
until  Rev.  A.  D.  Madeira,  D.  D.,  was  called. 
He  was  installed  December  18,  1870,  and  con- 
tinued as  pastor  for  eleven  years.  The 
membership  increased  to  250,  and  in  1872 
the  brick  church  at  Eighth  Street  and  Grand 
Avenue  was  built.  In  September,  1881,  Rev. 
H.  B.  Sonde,  D.  D.,  was  installed  as  pastor, 
the  church  flourishing  under  his  ministry. 
From  1883  to  1888  Rev.  William  Frost 
Bishop  was  pastor  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
S.  M.  Neel,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor in  January,  1889.  The  congregation  had 
again  outgrown  its  church  home,  and  in  1891 
a  new  church  was  built  at  Tenth  and  Har- 
rison Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $90,000  and  with 
seating  capacity  for  1,000  persons.  There 
are  besides  rooms  for  prayer  meetings, 
Sunday  school,  and  parlors,  with  all  the 
modern  accessories  needful  to  accommodate 
the  evangelical  and  social  work  of  a  large 
church.  The  present  membership  is  850  and 
the  church  work  is  carried  on  harmoniously 
and  energetically.  These  earnest  Christian 
people  are  actuated  by  the  true  missionary 
spirit,  and  have  established  a  mission  with 
a  comfortable  house  of  worship  at  Fifth  and 
Belmont  Streets,  and  support  a  missionary 
to  the  congregation  gathered  at  that  point. 
The  young  people  and  women  of  the  church 
are  organized  for  missionary  efforts.     For 
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the  support  of  a  foreign  missionary  $1,000  is 
contributed  annually,  besides  the  contribu- 
tions to  each  of  the  other  regular  committees 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  Synod*s 
Evangelistic  fund.  A  large  Sunday  school  is 
maintained.  Within  a  generation  a  little 
band  of  Christians  have  become  a  great 
Christian  force  and  dwell  in  peace  and  har- 
mony while  the  banner  of  the  Lord  is  over 
them. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  a  union 
Uilted  aid  CnnberUiad  of  old  Scotch  covenanter 
Prcfbyterlaof.  churches.  Rev.  Randall 
Ross,  who  had  been  a  war 
correspondent,  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1866, 
and  created  a  religious  interest  which  led  to 
the  sending  of  Rev.  Matthew  Bigger  by  the 
West  Missouri  Presbytery  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion station  in  Kansas  City.  A  United  Pres- 
byterian congregation  was  organized,  with 
twenty  members,  on  March  12,  1869,  with 
Rev.  William  C.  Williamson  as  their  stated 
supply.  In  February,  1870,  a  new  church 
edifice  was  built  and  dedicated,  where  the 
congregation  remained  until  1886,  when  they 
sold  their  property  and  located  at  Sixteenth 
and  Holmes  Streets.  Here  they  built  a  com- 
modious church  edifice.  The  congregation 
has  prospered  and  now  supports  mission 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Second  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  in  December,  1887,  •  the 
membership  being  principally  drawn  from 
the  First  Church  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  Presbyterians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eighteenth  and  Grove  Streets.  At  the  first 
meeting  twenty-eight  members  were  enrolled, 
all  by  letter  from  other  churches.  The  Rev. 
W.  S.  Owens,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  pre- 
sided, and  a  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Morrow.  A  temporary  frame 
structure  was  erected  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Euclid  Avenue,  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Hag- 
erty  was  installed  as  stated  supply.  In  1889 
a  brick  church  edifice  was  erected.  Mr. 
Hagerty  retired  about  1891,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  John  Teaz,  who  served 
for  about  one  year.  For  a  year  following 
services  were  held  by  various  clergymen.  In 
1893  the  Rev.  James  White,  D.  D.,  became 
the  first  settled  pastor.  He  resigned  in  1897, 
and  was  succeeded  in  January,  1898,  by  the 
present  minister,   the  Rev.^iJ<?hn,  AQb^glc 
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The  church  numbers  ninety-five  members, 
and  maintains  a  Sunday  school. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  the  Green  River  region  in  Ken- 
tucky February  4,  1810,  and  is  now  the 
largest  Presb)rterian  body  in  Missouri.  The 
church  at  Independence  was  among  the  first 
churches  built  in  Jackson  County,  being  or- 
ganized in  183 1.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Civil  War  that  a  church  of  this  communion 
was  founded  in  Kansas  City.  Rev.  James  E. 
Sharp,  of  the  Lexington  Presbytery  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
2 1  St  of  March,  1868,  organized  a  missionary 
congregation  with  Mrs.  Love,  J.  Sharp,  Miss 
T.  J.  Smithers,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Shoemaker,  Mrs. 
O.  Q.  Morsely,  Mrs.  Tryphena  Venable,  Miss 
Jennie  Longfworth,  Miss  Caroline  Arnold, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Harber,  Mrs.  Jane  Lee,  Judge 
Robert  C.  Ewing,  William  Arnold,  W.  J. 
Shoemaker  and  Thomas  Harber  as  members. 
The  congregation  built  a  gothic  frame  church 
in  1869,  costing  $2,000,  and  in  1884  they 
built  a  brick  edifice  at  Thirteenth  and  Oak 
Streets  costing  $14,000.  Rev.  E.  N.  Allen  is 
the  present  pastor  and  the  church  is  pros- 
pering under  his  care.  There  is  also  a  church 
of  this  denomination  at  Westport,  which  was 
established  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

Thomas  R.  Vickroy. 

Presbyterianism    in    St.   Louis. — 

Previous  to  the  cession  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States,  the 
prevailing  form  of  relipon  among  the  people 
in  it  was  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Indeed,  so  rigorous  were  the  laws,  especially 
under  the  Spanish  Governors,  that  any  other 
form  of  worship  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  prohibited.  Protestants  were  not 
permitted  to  erect  houses  for  public  worship. 
After  the  year  1804  large  numbers  of  emi- 
grants, almost  exclusively  Protestant  in  faith, 
came  into  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  Many 
of  these  were  Presbyterians.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  early  as  1812  there  were  at  least  1,000 
families  within  the  Territory,  who  belonged 
by  descent  or  direct  connection  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  But  as  they  were  widely 
scattered,  it  was  not  possible  to  organize 
local  churches.  The  ministers  who  entered 
the  Territory,  went  from  place  to  place, 
preaching  wherever  opportunity  offered,  and 
searching  after  the  scattered  sheep  in  the 
wilderness.     In  181 5  the  Cumberland  Pres- 


byterians  had   four   or  five   preachers  and 
several  small  church  organizations.    In  1806 
the  Methodist  Church  had  sent  its  circuit 
riders  across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  occu- 
pied a  number  of  preaching  stations ;  but  as 
yet  there  was  no  Protestant  church  of  any 
kind  in  St.  Louis.    In  181 1  there  came  to  it  a 
man  Who  was  destined  to  take  an  important 
part  in  the  planting  of  Presbyterianism  west 
of  the  Mississippi;  he  was  Stephen  Hemp- 
stead, of  New  London,  Connecticut,  a  soldier 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.    He  had  taken 
part  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Griswold,  in  which 
memorable  engagement  he  was  wounded  and 
left  for  dead  in  the  fort.    Recovering  from 
his  wounds,  he  continued  in  the  Continental 
Army  until  the  close  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence, and  was  publicly   complimented  by 
General  Washington  for  his  gallant  and  faith- 
ful   services.    Four   of    his    sons    came  to 
Missouri   shortly  after   its   cession   to  the 
United   States.    Mr.    Hempstead,   with  his 
wife  and  the  remainder  of  his  family,  fol- 
lowed them  and  made  his  residence  on  a  farm, 
which  is  now  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Bellefontaine   Cemetery.     So  far  as  public 
preaching  or  religious  societies  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith  were  concerned,  there  were  none 
then  in  St.  Louis.    Occasionally  a  traveling 
minister  visited  the  city,  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon; but  there  was  no  regular  ministration 
of  the  word  of  God.    Mr.  Hempstead  records 
that  he  was  in  his  new  home  seven  months 
before  he  heard  a  sermon,  and  that  one  was 
preached  by  a  traveling  Baptist  minister  at 
the  funeral  of  a  child.    Some  time  in  the  year 
18 1 2  he  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  S.  T. 
Mills,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut on  an  exploring  tour,  and  was  then  at 
Fort   Massac,   near   Shawneetown,   Illinois, 
inquiring  concerning  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
sionary labor  in  St.  Louis.    In  reply  to  it  he 
wrote:     "I  have  made  it  my  daily  business 
to    converse    with    prominent    and    leading 
heads  of  families  on  the  necessity  there  was 
of  having  stated  and  regular  worship  in  the 
place.    There  were  none  but  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  have  it,  if  a  clergyman  of  regular 
order  (a  Congregationalist   or   Presbyterian 
would  be  preferred,  one  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  professional  abilities)  could  be  ob- 
tained."   That  letter  led  to  important  results. 
A  year  later  Rev,  Mr.  Mills,  in  company  with 
Rev.     Daniel     Smith,     visited     St.     Louis, 
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preached,  organized  a  Bible  society,  and  took 
up  a  collection  for  it,  amounting  to  $300. 
Their  stay,  although  short,  awakened  much 
interest.  Theirs  was  the  first  preaching  by 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  St.  Louis.  The  re- 
ligious destitution  of  the  place,  as  reported 
in  the  East,  excited  so  much  interest  that  a 
special  g^ant  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  printed  in 
both  French  and  English,  was  made  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Hempstead  to  be  distributed  among 
the  people.  In  March,  1816,  there  came  to 
St.  Louis  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  a 
well  known  evangelist  in  the  Western  coun- 
try, at  that  time,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
gifts  in  preaching.  He  secured  for  his  ser- 
vices the  theater,  then  standing  on  Main 
Street,  below  Market,  and  deeply  interested 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  His  preaching 
awakened  a  profound  interest  in  the  whole 
community  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Al- 
though he  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the 
city,  his  work  prepared  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  church  in  the  new 
territory.  Among  those  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was 
Salmon  Giddings.  He  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  March  2,  1782,  educated  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  Andover  Seminary,  and 
ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  December 
20,  1814.  During  his  period  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry  he  had  resolved  to  become 
a  missionary,  and  the  perusal  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Mills'  report  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  to  seek 
that  remote  field.  Accordingly,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  in  December,  181 5,  he 
left  Hartford,  making  a  long  journey  of  1,200 
miles  in  winter,  on  horseback,  reaching  St. 
Louis  April  6,  1816.  The  report  of  his  com- 
ing had  preceded  him,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  him  an 
unfavorable  reception.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival  he  read  in  the  only  newspaper  of  the 
place,  an  article  headed  "Caution."  It  warned 
the  people  against  him,  declaring  that  he 
was  a  political  emissary  of  the  famous  Hart- 
ford Convention.  But  unmoved  by  the  re- 
port, and  with  that  persistence  and  quiet 
determination  which  characterized  his  subse- 
quent ministry,  he  began  his  work.  In  July 
of  the  same  year,  he  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  a  little  company  of  persons,  the 


first  instance  in  which  Presbyterians  had  en- 
joyed this  privilege  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  little  gathering,  the  nucleus  of 
the  future  church,  was  composed  of  Stephen 
Hempstead,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Manuel  Lisa,  and  Thos.  Osborn.  Mr.  Gid- 
dings did  not  confine  his  labors  to  St.  Louis, 
but  began  the  work  of  itinerating.  The  first 
church  organized  by  him  was  at  Bellevue  set- 
tlement, Washington  County,  about  eighty 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  name  given  to  the 
church  was  Concord,  and  it  consisted  of 
thirty  members.  In  October,  1816,  he  or- 
ganized another  church  in  Bonhomme,  St. 
Louis  County.  He  soon,  however,  perceived 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  his  efforts  in 
St.  Louis.  So,  he  remained  most  of  the 
time  in  the  town,  and  supported  himself  by 
teaching  school.  November  23,  1817,  the 
First  Church  of  St.  Louis  was  organized,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members.  Stephen  Hemp- 
stead and  Thos.  Osborn,  the  only  male 
members,  were  ordained  ruling  elders.  This 
was  the  first  Protestant  church  in  the  city. 
In  the  same  year,  on  December  i8th,  the 
Presbytery  of  Missouri,  which  had  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Synod  of  Tennessee,  held  its 
first  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  Its  territory  in- 
cluded the  greater  portion  of  Illinois,  and  all 
the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  portion  of  Illinois  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  only  four  in  Missouri. 
The  little  Presbytery  then  organized  has 
grown  and  multiplied  into  scores  of  Presby- 
teries, and  into  great  synods  embracing  more 
than  100,000  church  members.  Rev.  Mr. 
Giddings  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church,  and  continued  in  it  for  eleven 
years  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  not 
an  eloquent  preacher,  but  his  devotion  to  his 
work,  his  consistent  life,  his  manifest  piety, 
and  his  patient  and  persistent  labors  secured 
for  him  not  only  the  warm  affection  of  his 
church,  but  also  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  whole  community.  Few  men  were  better 
qualified  to  do  foundation  work  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  than  he.  The  condition  of 
the  people  on  the  frontier  would  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  resolute  and  persistent  man. 
The  state  of  public  morals  was  like  that  so 
often  found  since  then,  in  new  Western 
towns.  Equally  deplorable  was  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people.  Colonel  Stoddard,  who 
took  possession  of  the  Territory  at  its  an- 
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nexation,  said  in  his  report:  "The  native 
French  are  extremely  deficient  in  education. 
Multitudes  of  them  can  neither  read  nor 
write  their  names.  The  American  popula- 
tion are  still  more  deficient  in  their  schools 
and  this,  necessarily  arising  from  their  dis- 
persed situation/' 

His  testimony  is  confirmed  by  what  Rev. 
Mr.  Giddings  wrote:  "Little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  education  and  not  more  than 
one  in  five  can  read.  The  state  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  the  tone  of  piety  is  low  throughout 
the  country."  With  a  wise  comprehension  of 
the  field,  he  opened  a  school  and  personally 
conducted  it  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
work.  The  services  of  the  church  were  held 
for  a  time  in  his  school  room.  But  the  in- 
crease of  his  congregation  made  it  necessary 
to  secure  a  larger  and  more  suitable  place 
for  worship.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was 
held,  January  ii,  1819,  to  consider  and  take 
steps  to  erect  a  church  edifice.  Stephen 
Hempstead  was  chairman  of  this  meeting, 
and  Thos.  H.  Benton,  afterward  Senator  from 
Missouri,  was  clerk.  The  enterprise  thus 
inaugurated  wac  not  completed  for  six  years. 
Three  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for 
the  work  by  the  citizens,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  was  secured  by  solicitation  from 
friends  of  the  cause  in  the  East,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  After  much  toil, 
anxiety,  and  many  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  faithful  pastor,  the  church  was  finished 
and  dedicated,  June,  1826.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  $8,000.  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  "His- 
toric Outlines  of  Presbyterianism,"  in  Mis- 
souri, says:  "The  completion  of  the  church 
was  followed  by  a  marked  change  in  the 
whole  condition  of  affairs."  Hempstead 
wrote:  "It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  our 
meeting  honse,  with  its  congregation  of  hear- 
ers increased  by  the  attendance  of  the  first 
characters  of  the  place  in  their  pews  in  the 
house."  Giddings  wrote:  "God  has  done 
great  things  for  us.  I  have  received  during 
the  last  nine  months  fourteen  on  profession 
of  their  faith.  The  moral  state  of  society  is 
fast  improving."  November  9,  1826,  Mr. 
Giddings  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
he  had  so  nobly  gathered.  The  city  was 
growing  around  him  with  great  rapidity,  and 
he  labored  as  one  that  realized  that  the  time 
of  harvest  was  come,  and  that  it  required 
diligence  lest  some  sheaves  be  lost;  but  his 


days  drew  rapidly  to  a  close,  and  in  less  than 
fifteen  months  from  his  installation  he  ceased 
from  his  labors  and  entered  into  his  rest. 
Thus  ended  the  days  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Missouri.  He  had  a 
peculiar  work  and  he  did  it  well.  It  is  a 
significant  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  whole  community  that  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  vast  gathering  of 
the  people,  numbering  2,000. 

The  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  St. 
Louis  from  this  time  is  to  be  traced  by  the 
orgfanization  of  the  various  churches  con- 
nected with  it,  a  number  of  which  were 
colonies  from  the  First  Church.  Mr.  Gid- 
dings was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev. 
Wm.  S.  Potts.  He  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  by 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  arrived  in 
the  city  May  14,  1828.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  licentiate,  but  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  October 
26,  1828.  Under  his  ministry  the  church 
grew  rapidly,  both  in  numbers  and  in  effici- 
ency. On  the  26th  of  June,  1835,  he  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  order  to  take  the  presidency 
of  Marion  College,  which  had  just  been  or- 
ganized in  the  northern  part  of  Missouri. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Rev.  Wm.  Wisner, 
D.  D.,  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  but  was 
never  officially  installed,  and  in  May,  1837,  he 
resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Dr.  Artemas  Bullard  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate April  2,  1838,  and  installed  June  27th 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  during  his  vigorous 
and  efficient  ministry  that  a  new  edifice  was 
erected  for  the  church,  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Lucas  Place.  The  first 
building  stood  on  a  lot  now  occupied  by 
what  is  known  as  Veranda  Row,  extending 
on  Fourth  Street  from  St.  Charles  to  Wash- 
ington Avenue.  The  cost  of  the  lot  when 
purchased  by  the  church  was  $327;  it  was 
sold  in  1855  ^or  $62,000,  and  the  proceeds 
were  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice. 
The  new  building  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Lucas  Place  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  the  finest  church  edifice 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  it  cost,  for  its  erec- 
tion, alone,  over  $100,000.  It  was  a  stately 
Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  beautifully 
proportioned  tower  and  spire.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  on 
October  21,  1855.    At  the  time  of  its  dedica- 
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tion  the  remains  of  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Sal- 
mon Giddings,  were  taken  into  the  church 
and  placed  in  a  vault  immediately  before  the 
pulpit.    Very  shortly  after  the  dedication  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  BuUard,  perished  in  the  rail- 
road disaster,  at  the  Gasconade  bridge,   in 
the  fall  of  1855.     Dr.  Bullard  was  a  wise 
master  builder,  and  had  devised  large  plans 
for  the  extension  of  the  church,  which  were 
interrupted  by  his  lamented  death.     He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.  D., 
who  was  installed  November  23,  1856.     He 
continued  in  the  pastorate  for  twelve  years, 
performing  a  most  important  work  in  the  city 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  First   Church. 
He  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1868  to  accept 
the  chair  of  pastoral  theology  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    In  April,  1869,  a  call  was 
extended  to  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickey,  D.  D.,  of 
Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania.     He  accepted 
it  and  was  installed  as  pastor  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1869.    His  ministry  was  one  of  marked 
success  and  power,  but  he  resigned  the  pas- 
torate in  October,  1875,  to  accept  a  call  to 
Philadelphia.    Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse,  D.  D., 
of  New  York  City,  was  called  to  succeed  him 
and   remained  in   the  pastorate   until    1883, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges.    The  pastorate  remained  vacant  for 
little  more  than  a  year.    In  September,  1884, 
a  call  was  issued  to  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Martin,  and 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1884.    A  removal  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  congregation  to  that  part  of  the  city 
west  of  Grand  Avenue,  brought  the  church 
to  consider  the  question  of  removal  from  its 
location  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Lucas  Place,  to  some  more  convenient 
locality.    After  much  deliberation  a  lot  was 
secured  on  the  corner  of  Sarah  and  Washing- 
ton Avenue  and  preparations  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice.    The  last  service  in 
the  old  structure,  on  Fourteenth  and  Lucas 
Place,  was  held  January  27,  1889,  and  on  the 
next  Sabbath  morning,  February  3,  1889,  the 
congregation   held  its   first   services   in   the 
chapel  of  the  new  edifice.     On  October  27, 
1889,  the  main  edifice  was  furnished  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.    Rev. 
John   Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
First     Presbyterian     Church,     of     Chicago, 
preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion.    The 
new  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Ck>d  free  from  debt. 


This  church  was  organized  on  the  loth 
of  October,  1838.  Previ- 
Thc  Second  Presby-  ous  to  this  time  an  organ- 
teriao  Cliiirch.  ization  had  been  formed 
by  a  colony  from  the  First 
Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hatfield.  It  continued  in  existence  for  some 
two  years,  but  upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Hatfield 
to  the  East  the  organization  was  dissolved, 
and  its  members  returned  to  the  parent 
church.  The  new  organization  consisted  of 
sixty-two  members.  Its  first  elders  were 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  WyUis  King  and  Wm. 
Holcomb.  Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Wm.  S. 
Potts,  D.  D.,  who  at  the  time  of  his  call  was 
president  of  Marion  College,  Missouri.  He 
was  installed  on  the  5th  of  October,  1839,  a 
little  less  than  a  year  after  the  organization 
of  the  church.  This  relation  continued  until 
the  28th  of  March,  1852,  when  it  was  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  pastor.  During  his 
ministry  there  occurred  a  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  into  two  branches, 
known  as  the  old  school  and  the  new  school. 
Dr.  Potts  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
old  school  party  in  Missouri,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  char- 
acter, fervent  piety,  and  unswerving  convic- 
tions. During  his  pastorate  the  church 
purchased  a  lot  and  erected  a  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut 
Streets.  The  lot  was  purchased  from  Pierre 
Chouteau  for  the  sum  of  $10,800.  The  new 
building  was  completed  and  dedicated  Octo- 
ber II,  1840.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was 
about  $42,000,  and  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  notable  buildings  of  the  city  in  its  day. 
The  congregation  included  many  of  the  old 
and  prominent  families  of  the  Protestant  faith 
in  the  city,  and  it  became  known  throughout 
the  West  as  the  leading  church  of  the  old 
school  denomination.  Among  its  elders  were 
such  men  as  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Wyllis 
King,  Joseph  Charless,  John  Simonds,  Thos. 
Foster,  John  B.  Cambden,  Archibald  Gamble, 
Winthrop  S.  Gilman,  Chas.  D.  Drake,  Albert 
G.  Edwards,  Samuel  Copp,  Jonathan  Havens, 
John  A.  Allen  and  Samuel  M.  Breckinridge. 
After  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Potts,  Rev. 
Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  Dr.  Rice  entered 
upon  his  duties  April  25,  1853,  ^^^  resigned 
his  charge  September  15,  1857,  to  take  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
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inary  of  the  Northwest.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Brookes,  D.  D.,  who  was 
never  installed  as  pastor,  but  served  as  such 
from  February  8,  1853,  until  July,  1864,  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  church  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  colony  that  formed  the 
Walnut  Street,  now  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton and  Compton  Avenue  Church.  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D.  D.,  of  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in 
October,  1864,  and  began  his  labors  January 
I,  1865,  and  was  installed  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  Marcl^.  He  still  continues  in  the 
pastorate  of  this  church.  At  the  time  of  his 
call  the  church  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets.  But  the  removal 
of  the  population  westward,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  business  made  a  change  in 
the  location  of  the  church  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner 
of  Lucas  Place  and  Seventeenth  Street,  for 
the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  was  begun  in  1867.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  1868,  the  church  worshiped  for  the  last 
time  in  the  old  building,  which  they  had  occu- 
pied for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  After 
worshiping  for  a  time  with  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  then  in 
the  completed  chapel  of  the  new  building,  the 
church  took  possession  of  the  main  edifice  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1870,  at  which  time 
the  new  building  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  The  cost  of  the 
new  edifice  was  $160,000,  exclusive  of  the 
lot.  It  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  but  again  owing 
to  the  removal  of  the  population  westward 
and  the  encroachments  of  business,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  secure  a  new  location 
upon  which  to  build  a  house  of  worship  con- 
venient for  the  great  body  of  the  congrega- 
tion. A  lot  was  purchased  on  the  comer  of 
Westminster  Place  and  Taylor  Avenue,  and 
a  handsome  chapel  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot.  It 
furnishes  accommodation  for  600  people. 
The  main  edifice  was  subsequently  erected. 
This  church  has  all  through  its  his- 
tory occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
West.  It  has  over  700  active  members  and 
with  it  is  connected  a  large  number  of  fami- 
lies prominent  and  influential  in  St.  Louis 
society.  It  has  been  active  in  all  missionary 
enterprises,  and  has  sent  out  the  following 


colonies:  Central  or  Fourth  Church,  in  1844; 
Westminster,  afterward  Pine  Street  Church, 
1846;  Park  Avenue,  afterward  Chouteau 
Avenue ;  First  German,  1863 ;  Walnut  Street, 
now  known  as  Washington  and  Compton 
Avenue,  1864;  Grace  Church,  afterward 
united  with  the  Chouteau  Aventfe,  1868;  Mc- 
Causland  Avenue,  1885;  Lee  Avenue,  No- 
vember 29,  1892.  It  has  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  membership  of  the  churches 
in  Carondelet,  Kirkwood  and  elsewhere. 
Also  the  well  known  Biddle  Market  Mission 
School  is  under  its  care  and  supported  by  it. 
It  has  in  its  connection  three  Sunday  schools, 
numbering  about  2,000  children. 

This  church  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
Pine    Street    and    West- 

Tbe  Qraad  Avenae     minster     Churches.    Pine 
Ctarch.  Street  Church  was  organ- 

ized in  February,  1844,  by 
a  colony  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  first  worshiped  in  the  State  Tobacco  Ware- 
house, on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  Street 
and    Washington    Avenue,    and    was    then 
known  as  the  Washington  Avenue  Church; 
subsequently  it  purchased  a  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Pine,  and  in  1849  began  the 
erection  of  a  building.     The  elders  of  this 
church   were  John   Whitehead   and   Martin 
Simpson.     The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  D. 
Townsend,  who  was  followed,  in  1850,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Long,  and  in  1853  by  Rev.  J.  W.  HalU 
D.  D.    The  Westminster  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1845,  2i^d  consisted  of  a  colony  from 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.     Its  first 
elders  were  Thos.  Cannon  and  Leverett  Mills. 
Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich  was  stated  supply  for  this 
church  for  a  period  of  three  years.    Its  first 
services  were  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
public  school  building  on  Sixth  Street,  near 
St.  Charles,  and  subsequently  in  the  hall  of 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Locust.    A  permanent  place  of  worship 
was  secured  for  the  church  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  Locust,  and  it  continued  to  worship 
there  until  its  union  with  the  Pine  Street 
Church  was  accomplished.    In  January,  1851, 
Rev.  S.   B.   McPheeters  was  called  to  the 
pastorate.    In  November,  1853,  negotiations 
were  begun  between  it  and  the  Pine  Street 
Church  for  union.    This  project  was  carried 
out,  the  property  on  Fifth  Street  sold,  and  the 
united  church  worshiped  in  the  edifice  erected 
on  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  Pine,  and  was 
henceforth  known  as  the  Pm^  Street  Church. 
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Dr.  McPheeters  was  called  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  united  church.  He  continued  in  the 
pastorate  until  the  year  1863.  Owing  to  the 
troubles  which  came  upon  the  church  during- 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  pulpit 
remained  vacant  until  June,  1865,  when  Rev. 
J.  C.  Thom,  of  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania, 
was  chosen  pastor.  His  ministry  was  very 
brief,  for  after  a  few  months'  earnest  labor 
he  was  removed  by  death.  In  October,  1866, 
Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy,  D.  D.,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate.  He  continued  with  the  church 
until  November,  1870,  when  he  resigned  to 
labor  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri. He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate 
by  Rev.  E.  H.  Rutherford,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia. 
During  his  ministry  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  a  new  location  for  the  church,  and  a 
lot  was  purchased  at  the  head  of  Washingfton 
Avenue  on  Grand  Avenue.  The  chapel  was 
completed  and  occupied  December  7,  1880. 
The  change  of  location  rendered  a  change  of 
name  necessary,  and  thereafter  the  church 
was  known  as  the  Grand  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  1881  Dr.  Rutherford  re- 
signed to  accept  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Paris,  Kentucky.  In  1882  a  call 
was  extended  to  Rev.  Ambrose  Nelson  HoUi- 
field,  D.  D.,  which  was  accepted  by  him,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  labors  in  the  church  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  During  his  ministry 
the  growth  of  the  church  was  such  as  to  de- 
mand the  speedy  erection  of  the  main  build- 
ing; accordingly  the  corner  stone  was  laid 
October  14,  1882,  and  on  April  6,  1884,  the 
building  was  completed,  and  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  The  cost  of  the 
lot,  chapel  and  church  building  amounted  to 
$145,000.  Dr.  Hollifield  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate to  accept  a  call  to  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  F.  Cannon, 
D.  D.,  who  still  remains  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.  This  church  is  the  leading  one 
in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly 
(South)  and  is  abundant  in  its  evangelistic 
labors  in  the  city. 

This  church  was  organized  April  18,  1844, 

as  the   Fourth   Presbyte- 

Ccfltral  Pretbyteriai    rian  Church.    It  consisted 

Chnrck.  of     thirty-two     members, 

nearly  all  of  whom  had 
come  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
Its  first  elders  were  Philip  Skinner,  Geo.  W. 
Meyers  and  John  Suydan.    The  congregation 


worshiped  in  a  small  frame  building  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  St.  Charles. 
Rev.  Alexander  Van  Court  was  chosen  pas- 
tor. May  12,  1845.  H^  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  under  his  faithful  minis- 
try the  church  grew  and  prospered.  But  in 
July,  1849,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera, 
which  was  then  prevailing  with  great  violence 
in  the  city.  Among  the  older  citizens  asso- 
ciated with  this  church  were  John  M.  Wimer, 
John  Huylman,  Taylor  Blow,  David  W. 
Wheeler,  Oliver  Bennet  and  Stephen  Ridge- 
ley.  In  1846  the  church  purchased  a  lot  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Locust, 
and  beg^n  the  erection  of  a  building,  which 
was  finished  in  1849.  I"  1850  Rev.  J.  S.  B. 
Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate.  He  continued  in  his  work  until 
May  25,  of  1868,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health.  In  January,  1869, 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Bfank,  D.  D.,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  In 
1870  a  new  location  was  secured  for  the 
church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Garrison  and 
Lucas  Avenues,  and  a  temporary  chapel  was 
erected  on  it,  in  which  the  congregation 
worshiped  for  a  time.  The  present  building, 
a  beautiful  stone  structure,  was  completed  in 
1876.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  early  English 
Gothic.  Dr.  Brank  continued  in  the  pastorate 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  beloved  in  the  community,  an  elo- 
quent pulpit  orator,  a  ripe  scholar  and  fully 
consecrated  to  his  work.  His  death  occurred 
August  21,  1895.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
pastorate  by  Rev.  Wm.  Mack,  who  resigned 
his  charge  to  accept  a  call  to  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 
This  church  consisted,  at  its  organization, 

of      eighteen      members. 

The  North  Prei hyte-    nine  of  whom  were  from 

rlaiChnrch.         the      First     Presbyterian 

Church.  It  was  organized 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1845.  The  building  at 
present  occupied  by  it  was  built  in  1857,  and 
is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Elev- 
enth and  Chambers  Streets.  This  church  has, 
throughout  its  history,  been  the  leading  on^r 
of  the  Protestant  faith  in  the  northern  pan 
of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  constant 
changes  in  that  part  of  the  city,  it  has  a  mem- 
bership of  329,  and  maintains  a  number  of 
mission  schools.  Its  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
John  Weston,  D.  D. 
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This  church  was  organized  in  1850  by  Hon- 
orable Henry  T.  Blow  and 
The  Caroidelet  Prcs-  wife,  Dr.  Ashbel  Webster 
bjrteriai  Church,  and  wife,  Francis  Quin- 
nette  and  wife,  and  others, 
chiefly  members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  first  house  of  worship  was 
located  on  Main  Street,  between  Kansas  and 
Illinois  Streets.  This  location  having  been 
found  to  be  inconvenient  as  a  permanent 
place  of  worship,  a  new  lot  was  secured  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  Streets, 
South  St.  Louis,  and  a  substantial  brick  edi- 
fice was  erected.  The  first  pastor  of  the 
church  was  Rev.  Hiram  D.  Goodrich,  D.  D., 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Finley, 
Rev.  John  T.  Cowan  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Mutch- 
more,  D.  D.  Dr.  Mutchmore  was  pastor 
from  1862  to  1865,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Dunlap,  who 
remained  in  the  pastorate  from  1867  to  1868; 
Rev.  Samuel  Hay  from  1868  to  1869;  Rev.  R. 
A.  Condit  from  1869  to  1873,  and  Rev.  H. 
S.  Little  from  1874  to  1878;  Rev.  Jas.  H. 
Shields  from  1879  to  1885.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Lyman  W.  Allen,  who  re- 
mained in  the  pastorate  until  1889.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Joseph  Gauss,  who  was 
installed  October,  1889.  Under  his  ministry 
the  church  grew  so  rapidly  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  was  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  congregation.  Ac- 
cordingly work  was  begun  March  23,  1896, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  new 
building  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  It  is  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  capable  of  seating  500  peo- 
ple. This  church  also  maintains  several  mis- 
sions in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

In  June,  1864,  Rev.  James  H.  Brookes,  D. 
D.,  then  acting  pastor  of 
Washliftoi  and  CoBp- the    Second    Presbyterian 
toi  Avenie  Presby-     Church,    and    149    of    its 
teriai  Church.        members,      withdrew      in 
order  to  organize  a  new 
church  in  what  was  then  the  western  part  of 
the  city.    On  July  4,  1864,  they  were  organ- 
ized by  a  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Pres- 
bytery into  a  church  known  as  the  Sixth  and 
Walnut    Street    Presbyterian     Church.     As 
early  as  1859  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
had  determined  to  send  out  a  colony  to  estab- 
lish a  new  organization  in  the  western  part 


of  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose  it  bought  a 
lot  on  Walnut  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  building  on  it. 
This  property  was  g^ven  to  the  newly  organ- 
ized church  by  the  Second  Church;  within 
three  months  100  members  from  the  parent 
church  had  joined  the  new  organization,  and 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1864,  they  occupied 
the    completed    church.    For    a    time    this 
church  severed  its  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  was  associated  with  the 
Independent  Synod  of  Missouri,  but  in  May, 
1874,  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
such  as  led  to  its  restoration.     Under  the 
strong  and  active  ministry  of  Dr.   Brookes 
this  church  grew  rapidly  in  members  and  in- 
fluence   until  it  became  one  of  the  leading 
organizations  in  the  city.    The  location  of  the 
church    having   become    unsuitable,    it   was 
deemed  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  removal.    Part  of  the  congregation  lived  in 
the   southwestern   part   of   the   city,   in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lafayette  Park.     This  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Lafayette  Park 
Church,  which  went  out  as  a  colony  from  the 
Walnut  Street  Church.     Those  who  resided 
in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  city 
selected  a  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Washington  and   Compton  Avenues,  which 
was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.    The  comer 
stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  October 
27,  1877,  and  the  first  services  in  the  com- 
pleted edifice  were  held  December  5,   1880. 
The  building  contains  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
ence rooms  in  the  city,  capable  of  seating 
over    1,500  persons.     The   architect   of  the 
building  was  John  H.  Maurice,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  well 
organized  church.    The  congregation,  which 
is  a  large  one,  has  among  it  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  has  been 
noted    for   the    liberality    of    its    g^fts.     Dr. 
Brookes  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  April  18, 
1897,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.   Dr. 
Brookes  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
and  one  of  the  leading  pulpit  orators  of  the 
country.       He  acquired  for  himself  a  more 
than    national    reputation    by    his    writings, 
which   were   widely  circulated   both   in  this 
country     and     in     England.      The    present 
pastor  of    this    church    is    Rev.    Frank  W. 
Sneed,    D.    D.,   who   was    installed    Novem- 
ber 28,   1897. 
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The  origin  of  this  church  is  to  be  found  in 
a    movement    begun    by 
Qlufow  Avciie      Rev.   Thos.   Marshall,   D. 
Prttbjrteiiai  Chirch.  D.    In  the  year  1873,  find- 
ing a  field  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Glasgow  and  Dickson  Streets,  in 
what  was  then  a  new  and  growing  part  of  the 
city,  unoccupied  by  any  Protestant  Church, 
he  visited  the  neighborhood  and  established 
a  prayer  meeting  at  the  old  Garrison  Man- 
sion, corner  of  Page  and  Easton  Avenues. 
Subsequently  a  hall  was  rented,  and  regular 
services  were  held  in  it  June  22,  1873,  with  a 
congregation  of  about  forty  persons.     But 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1874,  the  church  was 
organized  with  thirty-seven  members  as  the 
Garrison  Avenue  Church.    Rev.  Thos.  Mar- 
shall was  elected  pastor  and  continued  in  the 
pastorate  until  November,  1881,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  office  of  synodical  mis- 
sionary for  the  State  of  Missouri.    A  lot  was 
purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Glasgow  and  Dick- 
son, at  a  cost  of  $4,950.     A  beautiful  and 
convenient    stone    chapel   was    erected    and 
completed  on  the  14th  of  November,  1880. 
The  main  edifice  of  the  church  is  yet  to  be 
built.     Dr.  Marshall  was   succeeded  in  the 
pastorate  by  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Henderson,  D.  D., 
of   Harrodsburg,    Kentucky.     He    was    fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Arthur  N.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is   Rev. 
George  D.  McCullough. 
The  location  of  this  church  is  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Pestalozzi 
Wettaiiuter  Presby-   and  James  Streets ;  it  was 
tcriai  Chirch.        organized    December    31, 
1873.    The    congregation 
first    worshiped    at    3500    Carondelet    Ave- 
nue until  the  basement  of  the  present  church 
edifice     was     ready     for     occupancy.     The 
corner  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  August 
10,  1875.     The  establishment  of  this  church 
was  largely  due  to  the  efficient  ministry  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Howell  Buchanan,  who  began  his 
labors  in  that  field   in    1872.     Part  of  the 
church   was    composed   of   a    colony   which 
came  out  of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church 
Mission,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  which  was 
located  at  number  1322  South  Second  Street. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Buchanan  resigned  his  charge 
in   1879,  2ind  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Reasor,  D.   D.,  who  was  installed  April   i, 


1880.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is 
Rev.  E.  D.  Walker,  D.  D. 

The  First  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  corner  of  Autumn 
Qermai  Presbjrterian  and  Tenth  Streets,  was 
Chirch.  organized    May  18,  1863, 

in  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Its  membership  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  devout  Hollanders  and  Ger- 
mans, who  had  come  to  this  country  about 
the  year  i860  in  order  to  enjoy  greater  re- 
ligious liberty  than  they  could  obtain  in  their 
own  country.  They  worshiped  for  a  time  in 
the  basement  of  the  Second  Church  then 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut 
Streets.  After  its  organization  the  church 
held  its  meetings  in  the  South  Mission  Sab- 
bath School  on  Marion  and  Ninth  Streets. 
The  lecture  room  of  the  present  church  was 
built  in  the  fall  of  1866  and  the  main  edifice 
in  1871.  The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was 
Rev.  Adelbert  van  der  Lippe.  He  was  in- 
stalled January  i,  1863,  and  remained  in  the 
pastorate  until  1890,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Dubuque 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  August  W.  Reinhard,  who  resigned 
October,  1895.  The  church  is  at  present  sup- 
plied by  Rev.  J.  G.  Kessler. 

The  Second  German  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  in  1876,  and  its  house  of  wor- 
ship is  located  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Ave- 
nue and  Thirteenth  Street.  Its  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Frederick  Aufderheide.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  Rev.  John  F.  Mueller. 

Walnut  Park  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
located  in  Walnut  Park,  North  St.  Louis,  was 
organized  in  1865.  Rev.  F.  Aufderheide  is 
the  pastor. 

The  organization  of  this  church  occurred 

March  14,  1878.  One  hun- 

Lafayette  Park        dred    members    from    the 

Presbjrteriaa  Charch.  Walnut  Street,  now  Wash- 
ington and  Compton  Ave- 
nue Church,  united  with  the  members  of  the 
Chouteau  Avenue  Church  in  forming  the  new 
organization.  The  Chouteau  Avenue  Church 
was  originally  the  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  organized  as  a  colony  from  the  Sec- 
ond Church.  It  occupied  a  building  on  Park 
Avenue,  near  Twelfth  Street.  In  1867  this 
property  was  sold  and  the  church  became  the 
Chouteau  Avenue  Church,  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Chouteau  Avenue  and 
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Eleventh  Street,  in  the  building  now  used  as 
a  Jewish  Synagogue.  Grace  Church,  organ- 
ized in  1868  as  a  colony  from  the  Second 
Church,  was  consolidated  with  the  Chouteau 
Avenue  Church.  The  newly  orgjanized  La- 
fayette Park  Church  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  a  lot  situated  on 
Missouri  Avenoie,  on  the  west  side  of  Lafay- 
ette Park.  The  congregation  worshiped  for  a 
time  in  the  completed  basement.  The  main 
church  building  was  dedicated  January  21, 
1883.  It  is  a  large,  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious structure,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient for  its  purposes  in  the  city.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  D.  C.  Marquis, 
D.  D.,  who  was  called  to  the  pastorate  De- 
cember 16,  1878,  and  resigned  May  15,  1883, 
to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Chicago.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Wilson,  D.  D., 
who  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
January  20,  1889.  The  present  pastor  of  the 
church  is  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  who 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  and  installed  No- 
vember 17,  1889.  The  church  edifice  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  terrific  cyclone 
which  visited  St.  Louis  May  27,  1896.  But 
through  the  energy  of  its  pastor  and  with 
help  from  abroad,  the  damage  was  repaired 
and  the  church  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. It  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
memorial  windows.  The  one  placed  in 
memory  of  Edward  Bredell,  Esq.,  an  elder  of 
the  church,  was  seriously  damaged  by  the 
cyclone,  but  has  since  been  repaired.  Two 
other  windows,  one  in  memory  of  Rev. 
Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  and  the  other  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Potts,  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  not  as  yet  been  replaced.  This 
church  has  under  its  care  four  Sunday 
schools  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
about  3,000.  Its  principal  mission  is  known 
as  Menard  Mission,  formerly  Soulard  Market 
Mission,  at  Menard  and  Julia  Streets.  The 
hall  in  which  it  assembled  having  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  cyclone  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  new  building  and  location 
for  its  services.  The  present  building  owned 
by  the  mission  is  a  very  convenient  one,  cost- 
ing about  $12,000. 

As  early  as  1840,  in  a  small  frame  house  at 
Sixth  and  Carr  Streets,  a 
Sunday  school  was  organ- 
ized,   with     five    teachers 
and     twenty     scholars,     under    the     super- 


The  Menorial 
Tabcroacle. 


intendency  of  Thomas  F.  Webb.    This  en- 
terprise was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Protestant   Free   School  Association.    This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  organization  which 
for  many  years  has  been  known  as  the  Biddlc 
Market  Mission.    Six  years  later    the  little 
frame  building  was  removed  to  a  lot  on  Four- 
teenth and  Carr  Streets  belonging  to  Judge 
Carr,  and  enlarged  so  as  to  acconunodate  350 
scholars.  On  the  nth  of  July,  1848,  Thomas 
Morrison  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
school.    Under  his  superintendency  it  grew 
so  rapidly  as  to  demand  larger  accommoda- 
tions; accordingly  the  large  Biddle  Market 
Hall,  on  Thirteenth  and  Biddle,  was  secured 
for  the  use  of  the  mission.  In  its  new  location 
the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars  was 
over  one  thousand.  The  growth  of  the  school 
made  a  church  organization  necessary.   On 
the  I2th  of  July,  1864,  ^  church  was  organ- 
ized, known  as  the  First  Independent  Church 
of  St.  Louis.  Rev.  H.  C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  now 
of  Philadelphia,  was  called  to  its  pastorate.  A 
large  building  was  erected  for  its  use  on  the 
northwest   corner   of     Sixteenth   and   Carr 
Streets.    Financial  embarrassments  attended 
the  new  enterprise,  and  finally,  after  various 
changes,  the  building  was  sold  under  foreclo- 
sure of  a  mortgage.     Independent  Church 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  then  it  became  a 
second  time    an  independent  body   and  re- 
mained so  for  a  number  of  years.    It  was 
subsequently,  at  its  own  request,  received  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis. 
The  property,  which  had  been  sold,  was  pur- 
chased by  Carlos  S.  Greeley,  Esq.,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  church  for  mission  purposes. 
It  was  henceforth  known  as  the  Memorial 
Tabernacle,  in  memory  of  the  deceased  wife 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  and  the  name  assumed  by  the 
church  was  that  of  the  Memorial  Tabernacle. 
The  building  is  a  large  and  commodious  one 
and    will    seat    2,000   people.     The    Biddle 
Market  Mission  school  holds  its  sessions  in 
this  building.  The  school  remained  under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  Morrison  for  forty 
years,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  health.    He  is  still  associated 
with  it  as  honorary  superintendent.  Rev.  H. 
C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church.   The  longest  pastorate 
in  connection  with  the  church  was  that  of 
Rev.  William  Porteus,  who  served  the  church 
twelve  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W. 
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H.  Claggett,  Rev.  John  B.  Brandt  and  Rev. 
H.  Mag^U;  the  last  itamed  is  at  present  the 
pastor  of  the  church. 
During  the  early  spring  of  1896  Mr.  Her- 

rick  canvassed  this  district 

Tyler  Place         and  organized  a   Sunday 

Presbyteriaa  Chnrcli.  school.  The  Sunday  school 

increased  rapidly,  and  it 
was  thought  wise  to  orgjanize  a  church ;  thus 
it  was  that  the  Tyler  Place  Presbyterian 
Church  had  its  beginning.  It  was  organized 
December  14,  1896,  by  the  home  missionary 
committee  of  St.  Louis  Presbytery,  with*  a 
membership  of  fifty;  and  a  call  was  at  once 
extended  to  Rev.  John  B.  Brandt,  D.  D.,  who 
was  largely  instrumental  in  its  organization. 
Plans  for  a  building  are  being  effected  and 
funds  being  secured  for  its  erection.  Its  pros- 
pects are  exceedingly  hopeful.  Mr.  Brandt  is 
still  in  charge. 
A  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis 

organized     this     church, 

The  Cote  September  29,   1885.    Its 

BrllUaite  Chirch.      elders,  chosen  at  that  time, 

were  Colin  Cameron,  Geo. 
W.  Cale  and  Jas.  E.  Comfort.  Rev.  James  H. 
Shields  was  elected  pastor.  He  continued  in 
the  pastorate  until  September  i,  1890.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Frank  Irwin,  who  re- 
signed June  II,  1893.  Rev.  H.  M.  Campbell, 
the  present  pastor,  was  installed  October  11, 
1893.  This  church  gfrew  out  of  the  mission 
which  was  established  on  Marcus  Avenue, 
and  which  was  known  as  the  Union  Mission, 
representing  different  denominations.  A 
frame  structure  was  built  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  church,  in  which  the 
congregation  worshiped  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  corner  of  Cook  Avenue  and  Sarah 

Street  is  the  location  of 
Cook  Aveiie  Chirch.  this  church.    It  grew  out 

of  a  mission  school  estab- 
lished by  the  Grand  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  organized  May  5,  1893,  ^^^h, 
a  membership  of  sixty-six.  The  Rev.  M.  G. 
Gorin,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  laboring  with  the 
mission,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  th^ 
church  and  has  remained  with  it  ever  since. 
He  was  installed  October,  1893.  A  commo- 
dious lecture  room  built  of  stone  has  been 
erected.  The  main  auditorium  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 


November  29,  1892,  was  the  date  of  organi- 
zation.   This  church  grew 
Lee  Aveine  out  of  a  mission  enterprise 

Pref  bjrteriai  Chvrch.    inaugurated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Kossuth  Avenue,  west  of 
the  Fair  Grounds.  A  building  was  erected  on 
the  present  site  in  September,  1879.  This  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present  edifice  was 
subsequently  erected.  The  first  pastor  of  this 
church   was    Rev.  Wm.    Porteus, '  loftg  and 
favorably     known     as     a  -city     fnissionary. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  McCuish  and  sub- 
sequently by  Rev.  Henry  F.  Williams.   The 
present  pastor.   Rev.   Henry   Gardner,   was 
called  to  the  pastorate  in  1895.    During  his 
pastorate  the  church  has  been  remodeled  and 
enlarged  and  gfreatly  increased  in  numbers. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  1888,  in  Conclave 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Ma- 
TheWett  pie    and    Hamilton    Ave- 

Presbyteriai  Chirch.  nues,  this  church  was 
organized.  This  organiza- 
tion was  effected  under  order  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  St.  Louis  by  its  home  mission 
committee.  The  session  of  the  church  was 
composed  of  Ruling  Elders  General  E.  An- 
son More,  Samuel  Knight,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  E. 
M.  Nelson.  In  April,  1889,  ^^  extended  a  call 
to  Rev.  J.  M.  Belding.  He  came  and,  without 
being  installed  as  pastor,  preached  for  the 
church  until  April,  1890,  when  he  returned 
the  call  to  Presbytery.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  Francis  L.  Ferguson,  pastor  of  the 
Prytania  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate. He  accepted  and  entered  upon  his  work 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1891.  At  the  same 
time  the  church  removed  from  Conclave  Hall 
and  occupied  the  new  and  beautiful  house  of 
worship  which  had  been  erected  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Maple  and  Maryville  Avenues.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  organization  made  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  house 
of  worship,  and  in  the  spring  of  1897  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  this  end,  and  the  church 
was  remodeled  to  its  present  form.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful 
churches  in  the  city,  with  an  entire  seating 
capacity  in  its  auditorium  of  one  thousand, 
with  complete  Sunday  school  and  parlor  ac- 
commodations. Beginning  with  a  member- 
ship of  thirty-three  it  now  numbers  475,  with 
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a  Sunday  school  of  over  500  in  attendance.  It 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  strongest  and 
most  active  of  the  churches  in  the  city.  Its 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Francis  L.  Ferguson, 
D.  D.,  and  its  session  consists  of  General  E. 
A.  More,  Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson,  W.  J.  Wetstein, 
Geo.  T.  Coxhead,  C.  I.  Aber  and  W.  C.  Stew- 
art. 

This  church  was  organized  in  November, 
1888,   as   an   independent 
The  People's  Chirch    body,  and  is  located  at  816 
aid  Central         North     Eleventh     Street. 
MIstkM.  Rev.  John  B.  Brandt,  D. 

D.,  served  it  as  pastor  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Johnson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
work  for  three  years.  In  February,  1893,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Spencer,  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of 
the  church,  took  charge  of  the  work.  It  was 
judged  best  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
some  ecclesiastical  control,  and  accordingly  it 
was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  St.  Louis  (South)  in  April,  1893.  This 
work  was  under  an  advisory  board,  consisting 
of  Judge  E.  B.  Adams,  Dr.  H.  M.  Spencer, 
Jas.  E.  Baker,  Jas.  M.  Carpenter,  John  A. 
Holmes,  Moses  Greenwood,  A.  D.  Brown  and 
D.  D.  Walker.  The  services  of  the  church 
were  held  in  the  old  church  building  on  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets.  The 
mission  school  services  were  held  here  also. 
In  November,  1895,  the  advisory  board  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  new  edifice  on  North 
Eleventh  Street  for  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The 
erection  of  a  building  was  begun  on  July  26th, 
and  it  was  completed  on  December  i,  1897. 
The  building  cost  $15,000.  On  December  12, 
1897,  it  was  solemnly  dedicated,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Rev.  J.  M.  Spencer 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  first  organization  made  by  the  Cum- 
berland  Presbyterians   in 
Canberiaatf  St.  Louis  was  in  the  year 

Presbyteriaa  Charch.  1848.  It  was  effected  un- 
der the  ministrations  of 
Rev.  J.  C.  White,  who  was  succeeded  in  i860 
by  Rev.  L.  C.  Ransom.  The  church  build- 
ing was  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  St. 
Charles ;  but  on  account  of  the  financial  dis- 
asters brought  about  by  the  Civil  War  it  was 
lost  to  the  church,  and  the  congregation  of 
about  two  hundred  persons  was  dispersed. 
In  1866  another  effort  was  made  to  establish 
a  church.  A  small  congregation  was  gathered, 
which  was  subsequently  united  with  the  First 


Independent  Church  of  St.  Louis.  This  union 
resulted  unhappily.  After  a  time  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  withdrew,  and  the  building 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  congregation 
was  sold  to  pay  a  mortgage  indebtedness.  In 
1874  a  third  attempt,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  C.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
board  of  missions,  was  made  to  establish  a 
church.  Churches  in  the  surrounding  synods 
were  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
church  which  should  represent  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Friends  of  the 
enterprise  from  all  parts  of  the  country  con- 
tributed about  $17,000,  and  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Lucas  Avenue  and 
Channing  Avenue,  and  a  stone  chapel  erected 
on  it.  This  building  was  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  free  of  debt,  December  2,  1877. 
Dr.  Bell,  owing  to  impaired  health,  resigned 
the  pastorate  February  i,  1881,  and  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Black,  D.  D.,  was  called  to  succeed  him. 
Dr.  Black  remained  in  charge  of  the  church 
until  the  year  1889,  when  he  resigned. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev. 
B.  P.  FuUerton,  D.  D.,  who  is  at  the  present 
time  in  charge  of  the  church.  In  addition  to 
the  lecture  room  a  commodious  and  beautiful 
church  edifice  has  been  erected  and  dedi- 
cated, free  of  debt.  This  church  has  also  in 
connection  with  it  a  flourishing  mission  at 
the  corner  of  King's  Highway  and  Cabanne. 
A  chapel  has  been  erected  and  it  is  occupied 
for  service.  The  communicant  members  in 
connection  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  number  about  350  people. 
The  board  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions 
of  the  Cumberland  General  Assembly  is  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis.  It  has  under  supervision 
the  work  of  church  extension^  church  erec- 
tion, home  missions  in  this  country  and  that 
of  foreign  missions.  The  local  church  is  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition,  being  entirely 
free  from  any  indebtedness. 

This  church  was  organized  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1846.    It  was  orig- 
Reforned  inally  located  at  the  north- 

Prefbyteriai  Chnrch.  west  comer  of  Twenty- 
first  and  Randolph 
Streets.  From  there  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  location,  at  the  corner  of  Taylor  and 
McMillan  Avenues.  The  present  membership 
does  not  exceed  thirty-one.  The  following 
persons  have  served  in  its  pastorate:  Rev. 
Andrew  C.  Todd,  1852  to  1857;  Rev.  Jas. 
McCracken,   1859  to   1874;  Rev.  Jas.    Hill, 
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from  1877  to  1885;  Rev.  E.  M.  Smith,  from 
1885  to  1888.  Since  1888  it  has  had  no  regu- 
lar pastor,  but  has  been  supplied  by  the  ap- 
pointments   of    the    home    mission    board. 
It  occupies  a  beautiful  stone  building,  valued 
at  $19,000. 
The  First  United  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized    March,     1840. 
Uaitctf  Its  first  place  of  worship 

Pretbyterlaa  Chnrch.  was  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Pine 
Streets ;  subsequently  a  lot  was  secured  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Locust  Streets, 
and  a  handsome  brick  structure,  with  a  seat- 
mg  capacity  of  over  five  hundred,  was  erected 
on  it.  Changes  in  the  residence  portion  of  the 
city  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  location 
of  the  church.  About  the  year  1870  the  lot  on 
Locust  Street  was  sold,  and  a  new  lot  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Mor- 
gan Streets;  on  this  lot  a  handsome  brick 
structure  was  erected  in  1873.  Again,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  congrega- 
tion further  west,  this  building  was  sold,  and 
a  lot  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Morgan  and 
Newstead ;  on  this  lot  a  handsome  stone  edi- 
fice and  lecture  room  have  been  erected.  The 
following  persons  have  been  pastors  of  this 
church:  Rev.  Henry  M.  Johnson,  installed 
1845;  R^v.  Thos.  M.  Cunningham,  October 
12,  1853 ;  Rev.  John  McLean,  September  30, 
1857;  Rev.  James  G.  Armstrong,  December 
3,  1863 ;  Rev.  Henry  W.  Crabb,  July  6,  1869; 
Rev.  John  A.  Wilson,  July  28,  1876.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Stewart,  who  re- 
mained in  the  pastorate  until  the  year  1897. 
The  church  is  at  present  without  a  pastor. 

The  Grand  Avenue  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Grand  Avenue,  near  Clark  Ave- 
nue, grew  out  of  a  mission  school  established 
in  December,  1881.  It  was  organized  in  Oc- 
tober, 1883.  C.  J.  W.  Ash  wood  is  the  pas- 
tor. 

Wagoner  Place  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  May  12,  1893,  in 
O'Conneirs  Hall,  corner  of  Easton  and  Mar- 
cus Avenues.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  mis- 
sion school  which  had  been  started  by  the 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church  some 
months  previous.  The  church,  at  its  organi- 
zation, consisted  of  thirty-four  members.  A 
lot,  costing  $3,000,  at  the  corner  of  Wagoner 
Place  and  North  Market  Street,  was  pur- 
chased for  the  site  of  a  church  building.  A 
commodious  chapel  has  been  erected  on  this 


lot   at  a   cost   of  $5,000.    The   church   has 
g^own  rapidly,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  persons  having  been  received  into  its 
membership  during  its  brief  history.  Rev.  A. 
C.   Douglass   has   been   the   pastor   of   this 
church  since  its  organization. 
This  congregation  has  its  home  at  the  cor- 
ner   of    Sullivan    Avenue 
Salem  Reformed       and     Fourteenth     Street, 
(Qermaa)  Church,     and  was  organized  March 
25,  1888,  as  a  mission  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States.    The  first  services  were  held 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  North  Presbyter- 
ian Church.    Later  the  church  removed  to 
more  convenient  quarters,  on  the  comer  of 
Twelfth  and  Warren  Streets.    The  present 
site  of  the  church  was  purchased  in  1888,  and 
the  erection  of  a  building  commenced.  It  was 
not  until  October  i,  1891,  that  the  church 
building  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  church  and  parsonage 
connected  with  it  cost  about  $25,000.    The 
church  at  the  present  time  has  a  membership 
of  281.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  W.  F.  Horstmeier, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  church  since 
its  organization.  This  church  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  Reformed  Church  (Ger- 
man), holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  in  St. 
Louis.  A  number  of  churches  connected  with 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
constituting  the  Missouri  Classis.    The  the- 
ological, literary  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  this  branch  of  the  church  are  mostly  in' 
the  Eastern,  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
The  edifice  is  located  on  Grand  Avenue, 
and  the  church  was  organ- 
The  Chirch  of  the     ized    by    Rev.    John    6. 
Covenant.  Brandt,  D.  D.,  who  began 

his  labors  with  a  Sunday 
school  in  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Grand  and 
St.  Louis  Avenues.  It  was  through  his  efforts 
that  the  present  commodious  and  beautiful 
brick  building  was  erected.  Rev.  John  B. 
Brandt  was  its  first  pastor,  and  remained  in 
the  pastorate  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Henry  F.  Williams. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  already  named 
there  are  the  Oak  Hill  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  of  Bent  Avenue  and  Humphrey 
Street;  Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  qn  Eas- 
ton Avenue;  Clifton  Heights  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  two  churches,  Bethany  and 
Leonard  Avenue,  for  the  colored  people. 
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There  are  also  twelve  missions,  most  of 
which  have  chapels  of  their  own. 

The  total  number  of  Presbyterian  Churches 
at  the  present  time  (1898)  in  St.  Louis  is  thir- 
ty-five, embracing  8,203  communicant  mem- 
bers. These  churches  are  connected  ecclesias- 
tically as  follows : 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(Northern),  twenty-four  churches,  with  5,- 
665  communicant  members. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern),  six 
churches,  with  1,407  communicant  members. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  two 
churches,  with  350  members. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  three 
churches,  465  members. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  one  church 
of  twenty-five  members. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
(German),  one  church,  281  members. 

It  would  be  proper  to  associate  with  these 
the  German  Evangelical  Churches  of  St.  Louis 
who  are  Presbyterian  as  to  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  hold  substantially  the  same 
standards  of  doctrine  as  the  churches  previ- 
ously mentioned.  The  German  Evangelical 
Church  in  St.  Louis  comprises  twenty-two 
congregations  and  several  missions.  It  has 
also  under  its  care  a  flourishing  theological 
seminary  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  history 
of  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  found  in  a  separate  article  in  these 
volumes. 

The  government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  to  its  form  is  a  representative  de- 
mocracy. This  brings  it  in  close  contact  with 
the  people,  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  been 
affected  in  its  administration  by  those  tides  of 
popular  feeling  that  have  swept  over  the 
country.  This  was  notably  so  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
church  was  unhappily  divided,  part  sympa- 
thizing with  the  North  and  part  with  the 
South.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  that 
branch  now  known  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern  As- 
sembly). In  no  place  were  the  dissensions 
produced  in  the  church  by  the  Civil  War  more 
violent  and  disastrous  for  a  time,  in  their  re- 
sults, than  in  St.  Louis.  Local  churches  were 
divided,  and  alienations  engendered  which 
lasted  for  years,  greatly  retarding  the  com- 
mon work.   Several  promising  institutions  of 


learning,  such  as  Webster  College  and  the 
City  University,  and  much  valuable  property 
were  lost  from  this  cause.  Happily  the  ok 
animosities  have  died  out,  and  time  has  healed 
the  dissensions.  Only  names  remain  as  j 
reminder  of  the  contentions  of  the  past. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  firs 
official  step  toward  a  reunion  between  the  tw( 
great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcl 
known  as  Old  School  and  New  School,  an< 
which  had  remained  apart  for  thirty-thre 
years,  was  taken  in  St.  Louis  in  1866.  Th 
two  assemblies,  one  meeting  in  the  Firs 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  located  on  Foui 
teenth  Street  and  Lucas  Place,  the  other  i 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  then  locate 
on  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets,  appointed 
committee  on  reunion.  For  the  first  timi 
also,  during  that  long  period  of  separatioi 
the  two  assemblies  met  together  in  a  fn 
ternal  meeting  in  the  Second  Church',  an 
subsequently  engaged  together  in  celebratir 
the  holy  communion  in  the  First  Church.  Tl 
reunion  was  accomplished  in  1869.  At  th 
time  there  were  but  two  churches  belongir 
to  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  tl 
First  Church  and  the  North  Church;  tl 
other  churches  were  in  connection  with  tl 
Old  School  Assembly.  The  growth  of  tl 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  country,  has  been  constant  and  rap 
since  the  period  of  the  reunion.  But  for  t 
hindrances  arising  from  the  divisions  creat 
by  the  Civil  War  its  progress  would  ha 
been  much  more  rapid.  It  has  now  neai 
three  times  as  many  churches  in  St.  Louis 
it  had  thirty  years  ago. 

Among  the  institutions  connected  with  t 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city,  not  the  le; 
important  is  the  department  of  the  Presl 
terian  board  of  publication.  This  was  estj 
lished  in  the  year  1874.  The  first  super 
tendent  of  this  work  was  Rev.  Robert  Irw 
D.  D.  He  continued  in  the  work  until  18! 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  presidency 
Lindenwood  College.  In  the  same  year  R 
John  W.  Allen,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  to  succ< 
him,  and  he  has  continued  in  charge  of  1 
work  ever  since.  The  rooms  of  the  board 
publication  were  first  in  the  Insurance  bui 
ing,  comer  of  Sixth  and  Locust,  subsequec 
it  removed  to  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Oli 
and  in  May,  1882,  to  1107  Olive  Street. 
1894  a  building  was  purchased  at  15 16  Loc 
Street,  and  the  offices  of  the  board  remo^ 
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"V  pr>.>'v  1  into  private  b.anus.  l^ie  L^au^'bivT-  ot  tb.e  A'vtriean  Rtvohition 

1  :'t    vv>\  n'-Aspaper  e^'.d):'.>b'   ;  i-i  tlic  ^i\y,  bi:e  1.-  n^-A  tb.e  wife  ..>f  Itil^e  Ab  '//t  M,  il^.r- 

"bhe  >^.  L.'/i    t    I  ^'  r\iM-,  '  ton,  of  lor  *  .  *.  Kar--a^,  lormer  ,./■(.'  iuvti*-e 

>ew?paper5.  in     cop:**    . :(  'i     ^b.  h     tb.e  v)f  Kan^a^.    b'<''n    \.   t'i:>^Ct'Lt  bt  ^.oi  \a^  t<l..- 

Pre>b.  r  '.-.an  ^  '  w '  b.  \va^  ca'don  m  Xlw  il:  :r;''biic,  ailcidi'i;;^  tb-;  -i-i- 

"  •  ■     \  ^y  \<k\\  Tuijah  lb  P"\*  ";■  ,  j  r<  \i  >".?  to  trict  s/-.   .**-.,  b-u    ■.-■  li.i'-eibs  left   that    -^^at^ 

:\,"     b  *iis  p^iT^er  was  coin."  ..  "'  vi-'!  u- tl'tur-  in  LSy^\'"'     -   b'-  b,^<'  bt-.   ,a»e  bat  r    vaiie^'b 

^    !  riamer- unlbi  the  broaMr<  '  mi  v^r  b.e  C  ivd  dd^e}     rt  ••       •■  •    d       "b.i,     K.!)  a  ^,    a:er 

-  .'.  iS'p'...   In  lJ^67  a  |    ii-^r  ^'  .-  t  -.abbsh.-i  >{>'  ^'iW:  a'.  >    .*'     *;'  :'*a   »   i'  i-^  ^'-iC-i^^fri 

'"    ..  r  *bv   .'vlitors'dp  of  Rev    -     P.  barris,  1\  Pm  *      -   !    ^v  >    •    •      •    ■       ■   .       ■-  ■.;  t'  •  \\b  -'- 

;.     It  i    -rt"  th(*  title  of  "The  ^   -"  ^\V<j:*    -bes-  tm  e      ■    '  -      .  *  '  .;  dtcid-^d  to  l,- 

i  '  tefian,,"  and  it  \va^  tbe  '-:^!'"i  o*  tlic  Sv-no-l  r.it'. .  '  P^      ^omnun 
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to  it.  During  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence 
the  principal  work  of  this  department  was  the 
organization  of  Sunday  schools  throughout 
the  Southwest,  and  the  distribution  of  Sun- 
day school  literature.  In  1883  the  work  of 
this  department  was  increased  through  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  establish- 
ing a  depository  in  connection  with  it.  The  de- 
sign of  this  was  to  have  in  St.  Louis  a  branch 
of  the  great  central  publishing  house  of  the 
board  of  publication  in  Philadelphia. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  steadily 
increased,  until  now  it  supplies  literature  for 
the  churches,  not  only  in  the  South  as  far  as 
Texas,  but  also  westward  as  far  as  Denver. 

In  1877  the  woman's  board  of  missions  of 
the  Southwest  was  organized  in  St.  Louis. 
Its  offices  are  in  the  Presbyterian  building, 
1516  Locust  Street,  where  also  its  regular 
monthly  meetings  are  held. 
The  institutions  representing  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Presby- 
EdacatiouL  terian  Church,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  in  the 
State,  are  all  located  outside  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  co-operate  with  the  primary 
schools  established  by  the  State  instead  of  es- 
tablishing parochial  schools  under  its  own 
care.  Several  attempts,  however,  have  been 
made  to  establish  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade  under  the  special  care  of  the  church  in 
the  city.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  that 
inaugurated  in  1856,  which  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  city  university. 
Funds  were  collected  and  a  suitable  building 
erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixteenth 
and  Pine  Streets.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president  of  the  institution,  and 
remained  in  charge  for  several  years.  Finan- 
cial difficulties,  increased  by  the  divided  state 
of  opinion  during  the  Qvil  War,  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  university,  and  finally  the  prop- 
erty passed  into  private  hands. 

The  first  newspaper  established  in  the  city, 
"The  St.  Louis  Observer," 
Newtpapen.         in    connection    with    the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was 
edited  by  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  previous  to 
1835.  ITiis  paper  was  continued  under  differ- 
ent names  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  in  i860.  In  1867  ^  paper  was  established 
under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  R.  P.  Farris,  D, 
D.  It  bore  the  title  of  "The  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian,'* and  it  was  the  organ  of  the  Synod 


of  Missouri,  known  as  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  Synod.  The  name  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  "The  St.  Louis  Presby- 
terian," and  it  continued  to  be  issued  from  St. 
Louis  until  1896,  when  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  "Christian  Observer,"  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  removed  to  that  city. 

In  1875  a  paper  known  as  "The  St.  Louis 
Evangelist"  was  founded  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Allen, 
D.  D.,  as  editor  and  publisher.  It  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Northern  Assembly.  In  1883 
Rev.  Edw,  Cooper,  D.  D.,  became  its  editor. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1888  by  Rev.  A.  A.  E. 
Taylor,  D.  D.  The  name  of  the  paper  was 
then  changed  to  "The  Mid-Continent." 
Dr.  Taylor,  having  resigned  the  editorship, 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Meade  C.  Williams, 
D.  D.,  with  whom  was  associated  for  a  time 
Rev.  W.  R.  Henderson,  D.  D.  In  1897  the 
paper  was  purchased  by  the  "Herald  and 
Presbyter,"  and  removed  to  Cincinnati. 

Samuel  J.  Niccoixs. 

Prescott,  John  Adams,  actively 
identified  with  the  financial  and  realty  in- 
terests of  Kansas  City,  was  born  October  2, 
1866,  in  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire.  His 
father,  Addison  Prescott,  was  also  born  in 
that  State,  and  the  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  New  England  history.  The  ancestry  is 
traced  back  in  America  to  a  time  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  is  shown  to  be  of  English 
origin.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs  to 
the  family  of  which  General  Prescott,  the 
famous  Revolutionary  general  of  Bunker 
Hill  fame,  and  William  H.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian, were  members,  and  is  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts branch  of  the  family,  being  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  mother  of  John  A,  Prescott 
was  Mary  A.  Sawyer  before  her  marriage, 
and  through  lineal  right  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She  is  now  the  wife  of  Judge  Albert  H.  Hor- 
ton,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  former  chief  justice 
of  Kansas.  John  A.  Prescott  began  his  edu- 
cation in  New  Hampshire,  attending  the  dis- 
trict schools,  but  his  parents  left  that  State 
in  1872,  before  he  had  become  far  advanced. 
They  removed  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  after 
spending  about  one  year  in  traveling  through 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  portions  of  the  West- 
ern country,  where  they  had  decided  to  lo- 
cate.      The     son     finished     his     common 
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and  high  school  education  in  Topeka, 
and  then  entered  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1888,  having  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  After  his 
graduation  he  was  elected  to  a  membership 
in  the  honorary  fraternity  known  as  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  for  having  taken  first  honors 
in  securing  the  highest  grades  made  by  any 
member  of  the  university  senior  class,  of 
which  he  was  one.  After  the  completion  of  his 
educational  training  Mr.  Prescott  located  in 
Topeka  for  the  transaction  of  a  loan  busi- 
ness. He  remained  there  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  engaged  in  loan  and  other 
interests  for  about  one  year.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  served 
as  vice  president  of  an  important  corporation 
in  that  city,  remaining  until  1894,  when  he 
went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  there  he  accepted  the  position  of 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Concordia  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  and  in 
that  important  capacity  had  charge  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Lombard  In- 
vestment Company,  involving  property 
amounting  to  over  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
He  also  had  charge  of  other  large  liquida- 
tions, covering  business  affairs  which  ranged 
in  value  from  over  one  million  dollars  down  to 
various  smaller  amounts.  His  management  of 
these  matters  gave  him  a  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  the  financial  world,  established 
him  as  an  able  authority  upon  all  financial 
dealings  and  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
strength  and  ability  that  have  been  steadily 
added  to  during  the  succeeding  years.  In 
1899  Mr.  Prescott  left  the  Concordia  Loan 
&  Trust  Company  about  the  time  it  was  re- 
organized as  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
and  entered  into  business  for  himself  as  a 
financial  agent  and  real  estate  dealer.  Since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  adjustment  of  large  financial  af- 
fairs, to  dealing  in  real  estate  for  himself  aind 
in  the  interest  of  others,  in  carrying  on  a 
general  commission  and  rental  business  and 
attending  to  the  various  duties  which  come 
in  the  path  of  one  so  ably  equipped  as  he. 
During  his  business  career  in  Topeka  he 
placed  many  farm  loans,  and  subsequent  ex- 
periences have  added  every  other  feature  of 
the  loan  and  realty  business.  Mr.  Prescott  is 
a  Republican.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi 


Kappa  Psi  fraternity,  in  addition  to  the  hon- 
orary fraternity  heretofore  mentioned.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Exchange,  which 
was  reorganized  in  1900  upon  a  strong 
basis,  and  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Knife  and  Fork  Qub,  of  Kansas 
City,  a  popular  social  organization  known  for 
its  delightful  monthly  dinners.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  married  in  February,  1896,  to  Miss  Grace 
Canfield,  daughter  of  H.  T.  Canfield,  a  promi- 
nent reskient  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  To  this 
union  one  daughter  has  been  born.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  young 
business  men  of  Kansas  City.  His  experi- 
ences have  covered  a  wide  field,  and  with  the 
other  real  estate  men  of  that  place  who  have 
dignified  the  business,  he  shares  the  substan- 
tial prosperity  which  marks  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  line  in  Kansas  City. 

Press  Association.— See  "Missouri 
Press  Association." 

Press  Association,  Missouri  Wom- 
an's.— ^The  Missouri  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  November,  1896, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
January,  1898.  It  is  auxiliary  to  the  Woman's 
National  Press  Association.  This  associa- 
tion was  originated  by  Mrs.  HoUen  E.  Day, 
State  vice  president  of  the  Woman's  National 
Press  Association,  and  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
"Picket  Guard."  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion are  to  unite  in  literary  fellowship  all 
women  in  Missouri  who  have  published  origi- 
nal matter  in  any  form,  to  advance  and  assist 
women  in  journalistic  work,  and  to  secure 
such  benefits  as  may  arise  from  organized 
effort.  The  membership  is  strictly  to  be  con- 
fined-to  those  women  who  have  been  and  are 
connected  with  any  publication  as  editor,  re- 
porter, reviewer,  correspondent,  compiler  or 
illustrator. 

Press  Club,  St.  Louis. — An  organiza- 
tion of  newspaper  men  of  St.  Louis,  made  in 
the  year  1867,  with  Phil  Ferguson,  of  the 
"Missouri  Democrat,"  as  president ;  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, of  the  "Missouri  Republican/' as  record- 
ing secretary,  and  E.  D.  Kargau,  of  the 
"Anzeiger,"  as  corresponding  secretary.  The 
object  was  partly  social  and  partly  for  the 
facilitation  of  business.  It  did  not  meet  with 
favor  from  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
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daily  press,  and  after  five  years  it  broke  up. 
Several  efforts  to  revive  the  enterprise  were 
made,  the  last  in  1897,  when  a  Press  Club  was 
organized  with  fifty  members.  In  the  spring 
of  1898  some  of  the  members  went  to  the 
war,  others  fell  away,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  club  passed  away. 

Prest)  Thomas  H.,  manufacturer  and 
inventor,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  His 
father  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
stonecutter  by  occupation.  The  son,  Thomas 
H.  Prest,  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  principally  acquired  through  his  own 
effort,  and  in  greater  part  from  experience 
in  the  world  and  intercourse  with  men.  He 
was  reared  in  Kentucky,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  tinner.  In  187 1  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  for  some  years 
worked  as  a  journeyman.  In  1875  he  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  stove  and  tinware  busi- 
ness. His  custom  extended  from  year  to 
year,  and  he  increased  his  facilities  as  neces- 
sity required.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  all  manner  of  heating  ap- 
paratus then  in  use,  and  from  noting  weak 
points  in  all,  he  was  led  to  devise  a  tubular 
furnace  embodying  all  the  essentials  of 
economy,  cleanliness,  durability  and  heating 
capacity,  and  adapted  to  burning  all  species 
of  fuel,  soft  or  hard  coal,  coke  or  wood.  This 
furnace  bears  the  name  of  its  inventor,  and 
with  other  products  of  the  factory,  including 
various  styles  of  heating  apparatus,  steam 
and  hot  water  boilers,  finds  use  throughout 
Missouri  and  in  all  the  trading  territory  sup- 
plied from  Kansas  City.  The  Prest  Heating 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1893,  with 
Thomas  H.  Prest,  president ;  John  H.  Lucas, 
vice  president,  and  B.  C.  Taylor,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Fifty  men  are  employed  in 
the  works,  and  every  stage  of  manufacture, 
from  pig  metal  to  the  finished  furnace,  is 
performed  upon  the  premises.  Mr.  Prest  is 
a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Kansas  City,  and  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Mak- 
ers' Association.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Sallie  W.  Bailey,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  A 
daughter  born  of  this  marriage,  Pearl  M., 
has  been  liberally  educated  in  a  private  school 
in  Kansas  City. 

Prevoet,  Samuel  Barnabas,  dentist, 

was  bom  October  16,  1844,  at  Champlain, 
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Qinton  County,  New  York.  His  parents 
were  Claudius  and  Mary  (Loomis)  Prevost, 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, descended  from  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  be- 
came alienated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  immigrated  to 
America,  removing  thence  to  Canada,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  commun- 
ity of  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission,  and  a  mis- 
sionary of  that  body,  in  which  capacity  he 
visited  the  Mississippi  Valley,  preaching  and 
distributing  Bibles  and  tracts.  While  thus 
engaged  he  visited  Detroit,  Michigan,  where 
he  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry.  He  prac- 
ticed for  a  time  in  that  city  and  afterward  in 
various  cities  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  1865 
he  located  in  Kansas  City.  In  1870  he  re- 
moved to  southeastern  Kansas,  where  he 
worked  a  farm  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  the  neighborhood.  He  returned  to 
Kansas  City  about  1879,  but  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Wyandotte ;  he  made  short  stays 
in  several  other  places,  and  ultimately  took 
up  his  home  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Of 
his  marriage  with  Mary  Loomis,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  were  born  two  children,  Martha, 
widow  of  Hiram  Shute,  now  living  in  Tel- 
luride,  Colorado,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Barnabas 
Prevost,  of  Kansas  City.  The  latter  named 
found  little  opportunity  for  acquiring  edu- 
cation, the  family  having  no  established  home 
while  the  father  was  serving  as  an  itinera^it 
missionary,  and  his  excellent  store  of  infor- 
mation was  almost  entirely  self-acquired.  In 
1859  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry  with  his 
father,  who  was  then  established  in  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  and  was  engaged  with  him  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
abandoned  the  profession,  resuming  it  in 
January,  1867.  Father  and  son  were  asso- 
ciated in  practice  from  that  time  until  March, 
1870,  when  the  former  removed  to  Kansas, 
leaving  to  the  latter,  by  purchase,  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  yet  engaged.  When  Dr. 
Samuel  Prevost  began  his  practice  there  were 
no  dental  colleges  in  the  West,  and  students 
studied  for  the  profession  under  tutors  en- 
gaged in  actual  practice.  In  this  thorough 
school,  and  with  a  most  accomplished  precep- 
tor in  the  person  of  his  father,  he  achieved 
the  utmost  completeness  of  preparation,  and 
developed  an  unusual  degree  of  skill,  partic- 
ularly in  operative  work,  in  which  he  found 
from  time  to  time  the  highest  possible  appre- 
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ciation  at  the  hands  of  his  professional  col- 
leagues. He  has  frequently  been  called  upon 
to  serve  as  clinical  operator  before  local  col- 
leges and  to  exemplify  his  methods  of  oper- 
ation before  associations.  In  such  work  he 
has  won  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
profession  for  various  original  devices,  con- 
spicuous among  them  being  his  "banded 
logan  crown,"  an  adaptation  of  the  gold  col- 
lar which  has  come  largely  into  use  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  For  many  years  he  held 
membership  in  the  Kansas  State  Dental 
Association,  and  continues  his  connection 
with  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association, 
of  which  body  he  has  been  the  president. 
Although  comparatively  a  young  man,  with 
physical  and  mental  powers  at  their  best,  he 
belongs  to  the  older  class  of  practitioners  yet 
active.  When  he  entered  upon  his  profession 
there  were  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  resi- 
dent dentists  in  Kansas  City,  and  of  these 
all  but  one  or  two  have  disappeared.  He 
rendered  arduous  service  for  his  country  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  period.  At  the  first 
alarm,  in  1861,  although  little  more  than  six- 
teen years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  an  Ohio 
regiment.  His  father,  repenting  of  consent 
previously  given,  followed  him  to  camp  and 
withdrew  him  as  a  minor,  shortly  afterward 
sending  him  to  his  native  town  in  New  York, 
in  the  expectation  that  he  would  thus  be  kept 
out  of  the  army.  There,  however,  young 
Prevost  enlisted  as  a  recruit  in  Company  D 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  Infantry 
Regiment,  in  which  he  served  from  August  i, 
1861,  until  the  expiration  of  its  term  of 
service,  June  30,  1863.  His  service  was  with 
the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division  of  the 
Second  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Sum- 
ner, and  included  the  operations  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  elsewhere  upon  the  upper  Po- 
tomac, General  McQellan's  peninsular  cam- 
paign, the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battles  of 
Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Pines,  the  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tle, the  movement  to  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
the  battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville.  In  the  latter  engagement 
his  regiment  assisted  in  carrying  the  famous 
Mary's  Heights.  Little  more  than  a  month 
after  his  discharge  he  re-enlisted  in  the 
Twenty-first  New  York  Cavalry  Regiment,  in 
which  he  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
campaigns  under  General  Sheridan,  and  in 
General  Hunter's  raid  to  Lynchburg  and  cir- 
cuitous return  to  the  Kanawha  Valley.    Dur- 


ing the  latter  part  of  his  service  he  wore  the 
chevrons  of  orderly  sergeant.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  service  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  for  disability  due  to  a  gunshot 
wound  in  the  knee,  received  in  a  skirmish 
with  Mosby's  Confederate  cavalry  division, 
his  certificate  bearing  date  October  16,  1865, 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  For  many  years  he 
was  active  in  the  interests  of  Pythianism. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  Kansas  City 
Company  No.  3,  of  the  Uniformed  Rank,  and 
was  its  commander  for  twelve  years ;  and  also 
held  a  seat  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 
In  January,  1892,  he  was  elected  brigadier 
general  commanding  the  Uniformed  Ra-nk  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  In  1896  he  was  re- 
elected to  a  second  four-year  term,  but 
resigned  in  January,  1899,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  devote  to  the  order  such  time  as 
he  conceived  its  interests  required.  He  was 
active  in  Odd  Fellowship  for  many  years, 
passing  all  the  chairs  in  the  subordinate  lodge 
and  encampment,  and  sitting  as  representa- 
tive in  the  Grand  Encampment.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post, 
No.  8,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
the  first  officer  of  the  guard,  but  declined 
further  advancement.  He  holds  membership 
in  Kansas  City  Lodge  No.  26,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  married, 
August  30,  1868,  to  Miss  Sarah  C,  daughter 
of  Captain  Lytle,  an  Ohio  River  steamboat- 
man,  who  met  his  death  in  a  steamboat  ex- 
plosion. Mrs.  Prevost  died  in  June,  1895, 
leaving  two  children.  Jennie  Henrietta,  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  high  school,  is 
the  wife  of  Cusil  Lechtman,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Typothetae.  Harry  Lytle,  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  high  school,  and 
of  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  is  a  prac- 
ticing dentist  in  Cambridge,  Nebraska.  Dr. 
Prevost  was  again  married,  August  30,  1896, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Berry,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Paschal  Van  Buren,  a  Methodist  minister 
well  known  in  the  St.  Joseph  conference. 

Prewitt,  James  Allen,  lawyer,  was 
born  January  20,  1862,  in  Henry  County j 
Kentucky.  His  father,  James  Prewitt,  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky  and  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation.  His  mother,  Margaret  Cather- 
ine Byrns,  was  also  a  native  of  Kentucky 
She  died  September  25,  1873.  At  the  time 
of  the  son's  birth  the  parents  were  residing 
in  Scott  County,  Kentucky.     J.  A.  Prewitt 
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was  educated  in  the  rudimentary  branches  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  State,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  Georgetown 
College,  where  he  took  a  three  years'  course. 
He  took  up  teaching,  and  was  engaged  in 
iichool  room  work  for  two  years  in  Kentucky 
and  two  years  in  Missouri,  coming  to  this 
State  in  1884.  During  these  years  he  applied 
himself  to  law  books.  While  teaching  near 
Independence,  Missouri,  he  read  law  with 
John  G.  Paxton.  In  September,  1887,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Turner  A.  Gill, 
and  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Inde- 
pendence, where  he  has  since  had  a  success- 
ful and  constantly  growing  practice.  Among 
the  more  important  cases  in  which  he  has 
figured  as  counsel  was  that  of  Talley  vs.  Tal- 
ley,  better  known  as  the  Talley  will  case,  in 
which  was  involved  the  question  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  testator  to  make  a  will. 
After  most  persistent  effort  on  Mr.  Prewitt's 
part  the  case  was  decided  in  the  circuit  court 
in  his  favor.  In  the  case  of  Cox  vs.  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 128  Mo.  362,  a  question  of  switching 
privileges  was  involved,  previous  decisions 
having  been  to  the  effect  that  a  railroad 
company  was  not  liable  for  damages  for  kill- 
ing stock  within  the  established  switch  limits. 
Mr.  Prewitt  took  the  position  that  a  railroad 
had  no  right  to  establish  such  districts,  and 
in  this  he  was  upheld  by  the  supreme  court 
of  this  State.  In  another  case  against  a  rail- 
road company,  in  this  instance  Reed  vs.  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  he  attacked  the  validity  of 
a  statute  which  prohibited  the  stacking  of 
hay  and  straw  within  300  feet  of  a  railroad, 
a  question  as  to  whether  this  statute  abro- 
gated the  common  law  being  involved.  Mr. 
Prewitt's  client  did  stack  within  this  limit,  but 
his  lawyer  held  that  by  common  law  the  com- 
pany should  pay  for  the  hay  that  was  burned, 
and  that  such  a  statute  as  the  one  referred  to 
was  not  according  to  the  logical  teachings 
of  common  law;  and  he  was  upheld  by  the 
court  of  appeals.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat 
and  believes  in  rotation  in  office,  but  has  not 
sought  office  for  himself.  He  affiliates  with 
the  Christian  Church,  is  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  filled 
several  of  the  chairs  in  that  order.  He  was 
married,  July  15,  1896,  to  Miss  Mary  Hig- 
gason,  daughter  of  Professor  A.  E.  Higgason, 
-of  Independence.  One  child,  Anna,  has  been 
l>om  to  this  union.    Mr.  Prewitt  is  an  aggres- 


sive contestant  in  legal  cases,  and,  having 
taken  a  position,  is  ready  to  defend  it  with  all 
possible  vigor.  He  enjoys  the  unlimited  re- 
spect of  his  associates  at  the  bar,  and  the 
confidence  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  has 
appeared  in  the  various  courts. 

Price,  Enoch,  steamboat  owner  and 
operator,  was  born  September  28,  1796,  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  September  23,  1882.  He  began  a  river 
career  as  a  keel-boatman  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  settled 
about  1821.  He  had  many  interesting  and 
some  historical  experiences,  among  which 
was  the  carrying  of  Colonel  Leavenworth 
from  St.  Louis  to  what  afterward  became 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Captain  Price 
was  identified  with  steamboat  interests  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  in  the  palmy 
days  of  steamboating.  Most  of  the  boats 
which  he  owned  or  commanded  were  built  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  his  direction.  After 
following  the  river  successfully  some  years 
he  retired,  and,  for  two  or  three  years  there- 
after, was  identified  with  the  grocery  and 
commissioned  trade  in  St.  Louis.  He  retired 
from  active  business  in  1847  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  later  a  Dem- 
ocrat. A  staunch  churchman  of  the  Episco- 
palian faith,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Christ  Church.  May  19,  1829,  he  was  mar- 
ried, in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Almira 
Rogers,  who  was  born  on  Long  Island,  New 
York,  January  26,  1807. 

Price,  Frederick  Beman,  clergy- 
man, was  born  October  26,  1856,  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Mary  (Walker)  Price.  The  father,  a  man  of 
sterling  Christian  character,  was  born  of  Eng- 
lish parents,  and  reared  in  America,  died 
comparatively  young.  The  widowed  mother 
made  heroic  efforts  to  educate  her  children, 
early  impressed  them  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  left  a  memory  fragrant  of 
good  deeds.  Of  seven  children  born  to 
them,  two -survive,  John  T.  Price,  now  living 
at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  Frederick  Beman 
Price.  The  latter,  when  graduated  from  the 
Newark  grammar  school,  engaged  in  farm 
work  for  two  years,  studied  a  year  in  the 
Newark  Military  Academy,  and  was  then  em- 
ployed by  a  leading  architect  in  that  city. 
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When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
civil  engineering  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway,  and  served  as  draughtsman, 
and  as  superintendent  of  construction  of 
bridge,  dock  and  station  work.  This  experi- 
ence, particularly  in  the  latter  capacity, 
proved  of  great  practical  usefulness  in  later 
years  when  engaged  in  church  building.  At 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  resigned  the 
position  of  civil  engineer,  and,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  ministry,  at  once  entered  the 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  at  Hacketts- 
town,  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1882.  He  then  entered  Syracuse 
University,  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1886,  in  the  full  classical  course,  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1889  he  re- 
ceived from  the  same  institution  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  While  engaged  in  the  min- 
istry, for  several  years  he  pursued  a  thorough 
postgraduate  course  in  Christian  Evidences, 
and  received  in  1896  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  Baker  University,  at  Bald- 
win, Kansas.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  his  thir- 
teenth year,  and  became  a  religious  teacher 
while  he  was  yet  a  student. 

In  1883  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in 
1886  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  the  Central 
New  York  Conference.  In  1887  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  St.  Louis  Annual  Con- 
ference, and  was  ordained  an  elder  in  1890. 
Immediately  upon  completing  his  collegiate 
course  in  1886  he  accepted  a  call  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  as  assistant  pastor  of  Grand 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
services  in  this  position  were  eminently 
useful,  including  the  organization  of  In- 
dependence Avenue  Sunday  school  and 
Arlington  Church.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  latter  society.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  city  missions,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1893,  when  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Kansas 
City  District.  On  the  expiration  of  the  six 
years'  term,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  First  Methodist  Church  at  Joplin, 
Missouri,  in  which  service  he  is  now  engaged. 
It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Price,  as  a 
minister,  to  be  stationed  in  two  Missouri 
cities  during  times  of  phenomenal  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  great  labor  of  providing  for 
the  church  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  pop- 


ulation he  has  borne  a  full  share.  A  flu 
and  earnest  speaker,  he  is  recognized 
among  the  most  able  of  Missouri  preach< 
while  his  executive  and  directive  pow 
afford  him  a  commanding  influence  with 
people  and  in  church  councils.  He  was, 
several  years,  a  manager  of  the  National  C 
Evangelization  Union,  and  since  1896  1 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
Baker  University,  at  Baldwin,  Kansas.  1 
Price  was  married,  October  13,  1886,  to  W 
Ella  Perry,  of  Homer,  New  York.  She  \ 
his  classmate  at  Syracuse  University,  am 
graduate  of  that  institution.  A  lady  of  mi 
literary  ability,  she  has  contributed  numen 
articles  to  various  publications,  and  is 
author  of  a  missionary  story,  "The  ( 
Heard."  Three  children  have  been  born 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  of  whom  the  first,  B 
tha,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Th 
living  are  Ethel  May  and  Arthur  Freder 
Price. 

Price,  Simeon  T.,  lawyer,  was  born 
Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  May  2,  1849,  ' 
of  Cosby  and  Mary  J.  Price.    When  he  } 
ten  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  ^ 
souri,  and  he  was  reared  at  Lexington,  in  1 
State.     His   academic   education   was   cc 
pleted  at  William  Jewell  College,  of  Libe 
Missouri,  and  he  then  entered  the  law 
partment   of   Michigan   University,   at   I 
Arbor,  Michigan,  from  which  institution 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1874.    Imm( 
ately  afterward  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  ; 
since  then  has  practiced  his  profession  in  t 
city.    During  this  period  of  twenty-five  yc 
he  has  been  identified  with  much  import 
litigation,  and  has  distinguished  himself  s 
trial  lawyer  of  superior  abilky.    While  he 
not  confined  himself  to  any  specialty  in  pi 
tice,  he  has  represented  numerous  corpoi 
interests,  and  has  come  to  be  recognized 
an   especially  able   corporation   lawyer, 
member   of  the   Democratic  party,  he 
from  time  to  time  interested  himself  in  po 
cal  campaigns,  but  has  never  allowed  it 
interfere  with  his  professional  labors.    H 
a  Baptist  churchman  and  a  member  of 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
fraternal  connections  are  with  the  Royal 
canum,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Anc 
Order  of  United  Workmen.     November 
1880,   Mr.   Price   married   Miss   Emmie 
Partee,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.    Their  c 
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dren  are  Simeon  T.  Price,  Jr.,  and  Mozelle  M. 
Price. 

Price,  Sterling,  a  statesman,  soldier, 
member  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Virginia,  September  ii,  1809,  and  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  September  29,   1867.     He 
was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  in 
his  native  State,  and  in  183 1  came  with  his 
father's  family  to  Missouri,  locating  first  at 
Fayette,  Howard  County,  but  after  two  years 
removing  to  Keytesville,  Chariton  County, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  settled  down  to  farm- 
ing* eight  miles  from  the  town.    In  1840  he 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  1842 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
again    chosen    Speaker.     In    1844    he    was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  War,  in  1846,  resigned  his  seat 
and  was  commissioned  by  President  Polk  to 
raise  a  second  regiment  of  Missouri  volun- 
teers and  follow  General  Kearny's  army  to 
Sante    Fe.     He    raised    the    regiment,    was 
chosen  colonel,  and  made  the  march  from 
Fort    Leavenworth   to    Santa    Fe,    arriving 
there  on  the  28th  of  September  and  taking 
command  of  operations  in  that  region.     A 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival  the  Mexicans  at 
Taos  rose  in  opposition  to  the  Americans 
and  killed  a  number  of  them,  and  the  task 
devolved  upon  Colonel  Price  of  suppressing 
the  outbreak.    He  marched  against  the  Mex- 
icans   in   January,    1847,    ^^^    them,    2,000 
strong,  under  Generals  Tofaya,  Chavez  and 
Montoya,  at  Canada,  and  drove  them  off  the 
field  with  a  slight  loss.    Four  days  after  he 
met  them  again  at  Embudo,  and  again  at- 
tacked and  routed  them.    On  February  3rd 
he  attacked  them  at  Taos,  where  a  force  of 
Mexicans  and  Indians  were  fortified,  and  in- 
flicted so  complete  a  defeat  that  they  never 
recovered,  and  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  be- 
came submissive  to  his  authority.     For  his 
gallantry  and  good  service  President  Polk 
made  him  brigadier  general.     At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Missouri,  and  in 
1852,  in  the  height  of  the  war  against  Colonel 
Benton,  was  chosen,  as  an  anti-Benton  Dem- 
ocrat, Governor.    He  held  the  office  for  the 
four  years'  term,  and  gave  an  administration 
that  was  most  acceptable  to  the  people.    One 
of  the  measures  which  he  recommended  to 


the  Legislature  wa^an  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's salary,  to  take  place  in  the  term  of 
his  successor.  The  Legislature  made  the  in- 
crease to  take  effect  during  Governor  Price's 
term,  but  he  refused  to  take  the  addition  to 
his  salary  and  it  was  never  drawn.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  con- 
vention that  met  on  the  28th  of  February  to 
^'consider  the  then  existing  relations  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  and  people  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri," and  he  was  chosen  president  of  that 
body.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  illustrating 
the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  that  he  was 
nominated  for  the  position  by  James  O. 
Broadhead,  member  from  St.  Louis,  and  from 
first  to  last  an  uncompromising  Unionist. 
Sterling  Price  had  been  elected  as  a  Union- 
ist also,  and  it  was  his  earnest  and  outspoken 
Unionism,  together  with  his  high  reputation 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  his  noble  bearing, 
and  his  admirable  capacity  for  directing  and 
controlling  a  deliberative  body,  that  com- 
mended him  to  the  Unionist  majority  in  the 
convention  for  their  presiding  officer.  He 
was  chosen  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
the  vote  being  seventy-five  for  Price  and  fif- 
teen for  N.  W.  Watkins.  Both  candidates 
subsequently  withdrew  from  the  convention 
and  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  South.  Gen- 
eral Price  acted  as  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  perfect  accord  with  the  majority,  to 
the  end  of  its  first  session,  March  22d;  but 
when  it  reassembled  on  the  22d  of  July,  fol- 
lowing. Fort  Sumter  had  been  attacked; 
Camp  Jackson,  at  St.  Louis,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Lyon,  and  the  Ciyil  War 
had  begun.  The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson 
repelled  him  from  the  Union  cause,  and  when 
Governor  Jackson  appointed  him  to  take 
command  of  the  State  Guard  being  organized 
to  oppose  the  Federal  government,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came the  recognized  leader  of  the  Confeder- 
ate cause  in  Missouri.  His  example  carried 
a  very  large  element  of  the  Missouri  popu- 
lation with  him  over  to  the  Southern  side — a 
larger  element  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State  could  have  controlled ;  and  there  is  not 
a  doubt,  that,  if  he  had  proclaimed  and  main- 
tained his  adherence  to  the  Union  cause  and 
continued  in  his  position  as  president  of  the 
State  convention  of  1861,  it  would  have  car- 
ried the  same  element  to  the  Union  side  and 
made  it  impossible  to  have  raised  a  Con- 
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federate  army  within  the  State.  Like  most 
of  the  public  men  of  the  State  at  that  time, 
he  hoped  that,  if  the  war  could  not  be  averted 
it  might,  at  least,  be  ke{)t  out  of  Missouri, 
and  on  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  Missouri  State  Guard,  he  had  a  meeting 
with  General  Harney,  then  commanding  at 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  at  St.  Louis,  at 
which  an  agreement  was  made,  General  Price 
pledging  '*the  whole  power  of  the  State  to 
maintain  order  within  the  State,"  and  General 
Harney  promising  not  to  move  United  States 
troops  into  the  interior.  This  agreement 
proved  of  no  effect,  and  a  subsequent  con- 
ference between  Governor  Jackson,  General 
Price  and  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Snead,  secre- 
tary to  the  Governor,  on  one  side,  and  Gen- 
eral N.  Lyon,  Colonel  F.  P.  Blair  and  Major 
H.  A.  Conant  on  the  other,  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  which  had  no  other  result  than  to 
convince  all  parties  that  the  war  could  not 
be  kept  out  of  Missouri.  Price  went  to  south- 
west  Missouri,  and  organized  the  adherents 
who  came  to  him  into  the  State  Guard,  and 
with  the  force  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son's Creek  (Oak  Hills)  on  the  loth  of 
Augfust,  in  which  the  Unionist  troops  under 
General  Lyon  were  defeated  and  their  com- 
mander killed.  This  battle  was  brought  on 
by  the  counsel  and  conduct  of  General  Price. 
General  Ben  McCulloch,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  force,  was  a  man 
of  dauntless  bravery,  but  an  irresolute  com- 
mander, and  even  with  the  greatly  superior 
force  under  him,  was  so  averse  to  a  meeting 
with  Lyon's  army,  that  he  would  have 
avoided  it  but  for  Price's  threat  to  draw  out 
the  Missouri  troops  and  march  to  battle  with- 
out him.  Ten  days  after  Wilson's  Creek 
(Oak  Hills)  General  Price  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, claiming  a  "glorious  victory,"  promising 
protection  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
inviting  citizens  who  had  left  their  homes  to 
return  and  resume  their  avocations.  He  then, 
with  the  force  under  his  command,  marched 
on  Lexington,  where  a  Federal  garrison  of 
2,600  men,  under  Colonel  J.  A.  Mulligan,  was 
stationed,  and  with  his  army  doubled  in  num- 
bers by  the  large  bodies  of  young  men  who 
had  joined  him,  and  met  him,  on  his  march, 
laid  siege  to  the  place.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  garrison,  entirely  surrounded, 
with  its  water  supply  cut  off,  and  worn  out 
with  incessant  fighting  and  watching,  with 
no  hope  of  succor,  surrendered,  and  General 


Price  came  into  possession  of  a  command 
city  on  the  Missouri  River,  nearly  3,000  pi 
oners,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  3,( 
stand  of  infantry  arms,  together  with  a  lai 
lot  of  wagons,  horses,  ammunition  and  cc 
missary  stores.  It  was  a  notable  achie 
ment,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  war,  am 
is  not  surprising  that  the  country  rang  v 
plaudits  to  the  Missouri  Confederate  gen( 
who  had  accomplished  it,  and  that  still  ot 
thousands  of  young  men  flocked  to  the  sta 
ard  of  a  leader  who,  they  imagined,  wo 
lead  them  to  uninterrupted  victories.  Fr 
that  time  his  soldier  began  to  call  him  "< 
Pap,"  and  he  bore  the  name  through 
war.  But  it  was  his  last  victory.  Ten  d 
after  the  capture,  instead  of  marching 
other  fields  of  conquest,  he  returned 
Springfield,  and  in  the  following  spring 
back  before  General  Curtis'  advancing  Ur 
Army,  into  Arkansas.  On  the  7th  of  Ma: 
1862,  he  took  part  with  the  Missourians 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  the  Con 
erate  Army  under  General  Van  Dorn 
defeated,  and  he  himself  wounded  in  the  a 
After  this  he  was  commissioned  major  g 
eral  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  ordc 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  assist  in  the  defe 
of  Corinth.  After  the  abandonment  of  1 
place  by  the  Confederates  he  returned  to 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  on 
4th  of  July  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Federal  garrison  at  Helena,  so  disastrou 
the  Confederates,  the  Missourians  suffei 
severe  losses  in  their  desperate,  but  una> 
ing,  charge  against  the  works.  In  Octo 
1864,  he  started  from  Pocahontas,  Arkan 
on  his  last  military  enterprise,  which 
the  most  disastrous  of  all — the  moven 
into  Missouri,  which  was  intended  to  Ik 
organized  and  effective  invasion  for  the  < 
ture  of  all  the  principal  points  on  the  1 
souri  River,  and  perhaps,  St.  Louis,  also, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  succession  of  1 
fortunes  and  defeats,  ending  at  last  in 
flight  through  the  southwest  into  Arkai 
with  a  broken  and  bleeding  army,  and 
Federal  forces  pressing  on  his  rear  for 
miles.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Confedei 
forces  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  departrr 
the  following  spring,  General  Price,  wit 
number  of  other  distinguished  Confedera 
went  to.  Mexico  and  lived  at  Cordova  for 
years,  when  he  returned  to  St.  Louis 
lived  there  till  his  death  in  1867.    The  r 
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takes  of  the  movement  of  1864,  which  im- 
paired his  military  reputation,  did  not  affect 
the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  adherents  in 
him  as  a  noble,  upright  and  honorable  man, 
and  to  the  last,  the  ex-Confederates  of  Mis- 
souri affectionately  associated  the  name  of 
Sterling  Price  with  their  lost  cause. 

Price,  Thomas  Beiiton,  farmer  and 
stock-breeder,  was  born  May  19,  1849, 
at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  Lawson  and  Lydia  (Bolton) 
Price.  The  son  was  named  for  the  inti- 
mate personal  friend  and  political  asso- 
ciate of  the  father,  the  eminent  statesman. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton.  He  began 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  city,  supplementing  this  with 
an  academical  course  at  Litiz,  Cumber- 
land. County,  Pennsylvania,  then  taking  a 
collegiate  course  in  the  St.  Louis  University. 
He  was  well  fitted  by  mental  talents  and  edu-. 
cation  to  enter  upon  either  a  mercantile 
or  a  professional  career,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  lineage  and  family  relation- 
ship, with  the  prestige  attaching  to  the 
name  through  the  public  services  of 
his  distinguished  father,  pointed  the  way 
to  political  preferment.  None  of  these  con- 
siderations found  favor  with  him,  although 
frequently  urged  upon  his  attention.  He  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  home  life  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman and  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  extensive  estate,  which  under  his 
care  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be 
found  in  the  State,  few  being  at  all  compara- 
ble with  it.  Avondale,  as  it  is  known,  com- 
prises about  800  acres,  watered  by  numerous 
creeks,  springs  and  ponds,  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest  trees,  adding  to  the  pictur- 
esque attractiveness  of  the  scene,  utility  in  the 
way  of  admirable  protection  for  domestic  ani- 
mals. Eight  miles  of  hedge  enclose  the  prop- 
erty and  divide  it  into  suitable  tracts  for 
special  purposes.  About  200  acres  only  are 
used  for  field  crops,  the  remainder  of  the 
land  being  in  bluegrass  pasture.  Upon  this 
are  grazed  about  140  steers,  besides  some 
thirty-five  head  of  Rose  of  Sharon  and  Mon- 
arch shorthorn  cattle,  finely  bred  and  true  to 
the  herd  book,  with  about  300  mules.  The 
farm  is  noted  for  its  splendid  saddle  and 
harness  horses,  of  the  well  known  Avondale 
strain,  the  splendid  stallion  of  that  name  and 
a  fine  stud  of  mares  being  reserved  to  supply 


the  demand.  The  residence,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  in  architectural  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  adornment  is  surpassed  by  but  one 
farm  house  in  the  State,  and  is  remindful  of 
the  stately  ancestral  homes  of  Virginia.  The 
barns,  carriage  houses  and  other  outbuildings 
are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  residence. 
Mr.  Price  also  acquired  large  tracts  of  grdiz- 
ing  lands  elsewhere  in  Missouri,  in  Kansas 
and  Texas,  all  of  which  he  abundantly 
stocked,  his  herds  being  so  numerous  that 
he  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  extensive 
dealers  in  the  State.  November  28,  1872,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Ada  C.  Bear,  daughter 
of  Colonel  A.  C.  Bear,  head  of  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  family  of  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia.  Of  this  union  were  born  two  chil- 
dren. Thomas  Lawson  was  born  September 
15,  1873,  in  Virginia.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, having  studied  in  Panlip's  Academy,  in 
Virginia,  for  two  years,  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  for  two  years  and  in  the  State 
University  of  Missouri  for  one  year.  He  was 
married  December  8,  1898,  to  Miss  Mary 
Johnson,  of  Boonville,  Missouri.  Following 
the  example  of  the  father,  he  makes  his  home 
upon  the  paternal  estate,  devoting  his  ener- 
gies entirely  to  farm  and  stock  interests,  and 
to  managing  the  large  and  valuable  property 
inherited  from  him.  In  this  occupation  he 
displays  the  same  pre-eminent  business  quali- 
ties which  characterized  the  sire,  and  his  sole 
ambition  is  to  still  further  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  safeguard  the  interests  of 
his  mother  and  sister.  The  other  child  of 
Thomas  Benton  Price,  Celestia,  was  born 
July  2,  1878,  in  Missouri.  She  was  educated 
at  Edge  Hill  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Ran- 
dolph, great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  at  the  Southern  Home  school, 
conducted  by  Miss  Carey,  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  father  died  at  his  home  No- 
vember 8,  1890.  The  mother  and  daughter 
reside  in  an  elegant  home  in  Jefferson  City. 
They  are  leaders  in  the  most  select  and  cul- 
tured social  circles,  where  their  amiability  and 
refinement  assure  them  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence. 

Price,  Thomas  Lawson,  Lieutenant 
Governcrr,  legislator  and  man  of  affairs,  was 
born  January  19,  1809,  near  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  descended  from  an  English 
family  which  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  six- 
teenth century.    They  were  enterprising  in 
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various  lines  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  tobacco 
planting,  a  most  remunerative  industry,  ac- 
cumulated Avealth  rapidly  and  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  influential  people 
of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  William  Price, 
served  with  distinction  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  he  was  a  lieutenant  at  Stony 
Point,  a  captain  at  Brand)rwine,  Germantown 
and  Monmouth,  and  a  major  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town.  His  son,  Major  Price,  was  an  extensive 
tobacco  planter ;  he  died  in  1829,  leaving  large 
tracts  of  land  and  many  slaves  to  his  children, 
Thomas  L.  and  a  daughter.  Education  was 
less  highly  regarded  then  than  now,  and 
school  advantages  were  not  so  common. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  son,  Thomas  L.,  went 
out  into  the  world  inadequately  prepared  in 
this  respect,  but  his  brilliant  native  talent  and 
quick  perception  made  compensation  for 
what  was  lacking,  and  from  his  first  entrance 
into  the  business  world  he  acquitted  himself 
with  such  intelligence  and  grasp  of  affairs 
that  he  was  generally  accepted  as  a  man  of 
liberal  education.  In  1831,  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  left  his  native  State  and 
came  to  Missouri,  which  impressed  him  so 
favorably  that  he  determined  to  make  his 
home  in  this  State.  Returning  to  Virginia,  he 
sold  his  property,  and  in  1832  arrived  in  St. 
Louis,  prepared  to  settle  there,  but,  finding 
cholera  prevalent,  went  on  to  Jefferson  City, 
where  he  was  destined  to  remain.  He  at  once 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  earnestly  and  persistently, 
accumulating  wealth  rapidly  and  investing  the 
increment  in  city  property  in  St.  Louis  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  in  farming  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  Meanwhile  he  busied  himself  with 
other  enterprises,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  his  fortune.  In  1838  he  es- 
tablished the  first  stage  line  between  Jeffer- 
son City  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  success  of  this 
venture  led  him,  somewhat  later,  to  extend 
stage  routes  into  various  other  regions, 
and  he  virtually  became  manager  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  most  important 
lines  in  the  State.  He  leased  the  labor  of 
the  penitentiary  and  controlled  it  for  ten 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Capital  City  Bank,  and  president  of  the 
Jefferson  Land  Company,  which  undertook 
a  business  closely  resembling  that  of  the  more 
recent  building  and  loan  association.  When 


the  era  of  railway  building  began  and  b 
fore  it  had  extended  to  the  west  of  the  Mi 
sissippi  River,  his  quick  perceptic 
recognized  in  the  new  system  of  carriage  tl 
great  opportunity  of  Missouri  in  the  way 
development,  and  his  confident  enterprise  1< 
him  to  immediate  action.  He  engaged  ac 
ively  in  the  promotion  of  the  Missou 
Pacific  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  roads,  ai 
was  one  of  the  first  and  largest  co: 
tractors  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  buili 
ing  these  g^eat  arteries  of  commerce,  besidi 
interesting  himself  in  the  construction  of  Ic 
important  lines,  as  that  between  Cedar  Cit 
opposite  Jefferson  City,  and  Mexico,  Mi 
souri.  With  others,  he  was  also  engaged 
extending  the  railway  line  westward  fro 
Denver.  Incidental  to  these  momentous  e 
terprises  was  his  acquisition  of  property 
various  localities,  and  the  care  of  these  larj 
interests,  in  addition  to  his  previous  acquis 
.tions,made  demand  upon  his  attention  for  tl 
remainder  of  his  days.  His  military  histoi 
forms  an  interesting  portion  of  his  life,  i 
1847  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Jol 
C.  Edwards  as  brevet  major  general  of  tl 
Sixth  Division  of  Missouri  Militia,  organize 
under  the  general  law.  After  the  Civil  W 
had  begun  he  received  from  General  Fr 
mont  an  appointment  as  brigadier  genen 
and  took  command  of  a  body  of  State  troo] 
for  the  protection  of  the  State  capital.  Ge 
eral  Grant  had  been  there  shortly  before  ai 
made  report  of  its  insecure  possession  owii 
to  the  want  of  an  adequate  force.  The  r 
moval  of  General  Fremont  caused  lapse  of  tl 
commission  held  by  General  Price,  wher 
upon  he  was  recommissioned  in  the  san 
grade  by  President  Lincoln,  subsequently  r 
signing  to  take  a  seat  in  Congress.  Tl 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  manageme 
of  his  personal  affairs  was  early  recognizi 
by  his  neighbors  as  fitting  him  in  a  peculi 
degree  for  service  in  the  interest  of  the  pu 
lie,  and  from  his  thirtieth  year  until  the  clo 
of  his  life  he  was  more  of  a  public  charact 
than  a  private  individual.  Jefferson  City  h; 
been  incorporated  in  1825,  but  for  some  i 
explicable  reason  effect  had  not  been  givi 
to  the  organic  act,  and  the  curious  anoma 
was  presented  of  a  sovereign  State  establis 
ing  its  seat  of  government  in  an  inefiicient 
organized  town.  The  inhabitants  were  n 
more  than  one  thousand,  but  among  the 
were  men  of  business  sagacity  and  sense 
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pride,  and  foremost  of  these  was  General 
Price.    Under  his  leadership,  the  act  of  in- 
corporation was  rescued  from  its  abeyance 
of  fourteen  years,  and  in  1839  a  city  govern- 
ment was  established,  with  him  as  the  first 
mayor.    In  this  position  he  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
city,  and  generous  in  extending  aid  to  new- 
comers in  securing  homes.  He  was  re-elected 
and  served  for  a  second  term.    Now  well 
known  throughout  the  State,  in  1845  he  was 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Sen- 
ate, but  was  defeated.  In  1849  ^^  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Grovernor,  under  Governor  Austin 
A.  King.  During  the  campaign  which  closed 
with  this  election,*  he  made  an  earnest  can- 
vass of  the  State  for  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  displayed  great  ability  as.  a  logical  and 
forceful  speaker.    Upon  taking  his  seat  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  State  Senate,  he  urged 
upon  that  body,  in  his  inaugural  address,  the 
importance  of  such  legislation  as  would  aid 
in  the  material  development  of  the  State,  and 
during  the  session  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  State  aid  for  the  construction  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  and  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railways.     During   his    incumbency  of   the 
speakership  of  the  Senate  occurred  the  con- 
test for  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
occupied  for  the  previous   thirty  years  by 
Thos.  H.  Benton,  when  the  long  and  brilliant 
political  career  of  that  eminent  statesman  was 
ended  by  his  defeat  for  re-election.  The  con- 
test was  intensely  bitter  and  disorder  con- 
stantly imminent,  but  his  judicial  fairness  and 
prompt  action  enabled  him  to  preserve  de- 
corum. Deeply  pained  at  the  defeat  of  Sena- 
tor Benton,  whose  abilities  he  held  in  high 
admiration  and  for  whom   he  cherished  a 
warm  personal  friendship,  he  gave  him  ear- 
nest   support  for  election  for  Governor  in 
1856,  but  the  effort  was  ineffectual.   In  i860 
he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  be- 
ing the  first  successful  candidate  of  the  Ben- 
ton  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  four 
successive  sessions.    He  took  his  seat  Jan- 
uary 4,  1861,  and  heard  Governor  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson    in  his  inaugural  address  plead 
that    the   interests   of  all   the   slave-holding 
States  were  identical,  and  that  in  case  the 
Union  were  divided,  it  would  become  the 
duty  and  interest  of  Missouri  to  ally  herself 
with  them.   An  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  held  May  2  following,  but  the  Camp 
Jackson  affair  a  week  later  caused  a  hasty 


disbandment  of  that  body,  and  with  the  as- 
sembling of  the  State  convention,  July  31,  it 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  During  these 
troublous  times  and  the  years  of  bloody  strife 
which  followed.  General  Price  remained 
faithful  to  the  Union,  at  the  same  time  depre- 
cating certain  of  the  extreme  measures  of 
the  administration  and  military  authorities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  1864  he  became 
a  candidate  for  Governor,  but  the  disfran- 
chisement of  a  large  portion  of  his  party  ren- 
dered the  struggle  futile  from  the  beginning 
except  in  maintaining  the  organization.  In 
1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention,  which  nominated  Seymour 
and  Blair,  and  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  that  body.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in 
matters  of  public  concern.  Although  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  superb  constitution,  his 
health  succumbed  under  the  severe  physical 
and  mental  strain  of  years  of  unremitting  in- 
dustry, and  he  retired  to  his  home,  where  his 
active  and  useful  life  was  brought  to  a  close 
July  16, 1870.  While  not  a  church  member,  he 
was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, and  frequently  attended  services  with 
members  of  his  family,  who  were  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians.  His  contributions  to  re- 
ligious and  educational  purposes  were  many 
and  liberal.  He  was  married  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age  to  Miss  Lydia  Bolton,  of  Cas- 
well County,  North  Carolina,  who  died  in 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  in  1849.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them.  The  son,  Thomas 
Benton,  resides  at  the  magnificent  patri- 
monial home  in  Pettis  County,  Missouri.  The 
daughter.  Celeste  B.,  was  a  woman  of  marvel- 
ous beauty  and  fine  intellectual  gifts.  In  1867 
she  was  married  to  Captain  Celsus  Price,  son 
of  General  Sterling  Price,  and  died  within  the 
year,  without  issue.  April  20,  1854,  General 
Thomas  L.  Price  was  married  to  Miss  Caro- 
line v.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Long,  of  Page 
County,  Virginia,  a  lady  endowed  with  all 
womanly  qualities  and  unusual  business  abil- 
ity, whose  private  fortune  was  equal  to  that 
of  her  husband.  In  November,  1873,  after  a 
widowhood  of  more  than  three  years,  she  was 
married  to  Colonel  James  B.  Price,  a  cousin 
of  her  former  husband,  of  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

Price,  William  Henry,  physician 
and  druggist,  was  born  February  3,  1849,  ^^ 
Cleveland,  Tennessee,  son  of  Hiram  C.  and 
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Barbara  (Price)  Price.  The  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina  and  the  mother  of 
Tennessee.  William  Price,  the  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Price  in  the  paternal  line,  served  as  an 
Indian  agent  in  the  Hiawassee  Purchase  and 
assisted  in  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  their 
present  territory.  Henry  Price,  his  grand- 
father in  the  maternal  line,  was  one  of  the 
noted  Methodist  preachers  of  his  day.  In 
i860  Dr.  Price,  then  a  boy  eleven  years  of 
age,  removed  to  Missouri  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  on  a  farm  in  Barry  County  on 
which  they  resided  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  father  then  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service  in  Hunter's  Regiment  of 
Missouri  Cavalry,  which  formed  a  part  of 
General  Joe  Shelby's  famous  brigade,  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  most  famous  en- 
gagements fought  in  the  West  during  the 
war.  After  the  war  the  elder  Price  established 
his  home  in  Bentonville,  Arkansas,  where  he 
died  in  1874.  During  the  conflict  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Price,  and  three  of  her  younger 
children  were  refugees  in  Arkansas.  She  died 
in  the  autumn  of  1899.  Dr.  Price  entered  the 
Confederate  service  as  a  boy  thirteen  years 
of  age,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Eighth 
Missouri  Infantry  Regiment.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill 
under  General  Dick  Taylor,  in  which  the  Con- 
federates repulsed  General  Banks,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Jenkins'  Prairie 
(sometimes  called  the  Saline  River  fight), 
serving  under  General  Sterling  Price,  who 
was  a  distant  relative  of  his  and  who  defeated 
the  Union  General  Steele  at  that  place.  After 
the  war  Dr.  Price  returned  to  his  home  and 
soon  began  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1874 
he  passed  an  examination  before  the  Texas 
State  medical  board,  in  1881  an  examination 
of  the  medical  State  board  of  Arkansas,  and 
in  1883  of  the  State  medical  board  of  Mis- 
souri. He  settled  in  Carterville  in  1875,  and 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  able  and 
successful  practitioners  of  Jasper  County.  Oc- 
tober 13, 1878,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Victor, 
daughter  of  Edward  Victor.  The  only  child 
born  of  this  union  is  a  daughter,  Minnie 
Price,  at  the  present  time  (1900)  attending 
the  Carterville  public  schools.  In  politics  Dr. 
Price  has  always  been  a  staunch  Democrat, 
and  while  a  resident  of  Arkansas  he  was 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Benton 
County,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  that 


party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Ore 
and  of  the  Order  of  Woodmen  of  the  Worh 

Price's  Raid. — See  "Confederate  Rj 
of  1864." 

Prichard,  James  R.,  physician,  \n 
born  November  30,  1848,  in  Yalobus 
County,  Mississippi,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ma 
E.  (Blue)  Prichard.  His  paternal  gre; 
grandfather,  Joshua  Prichard,  who  was  bo 
in  1780,  married  Millie  Tippan  in  1804,  a 
eight  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born 
them.  The  eldest  of  these  sons,  Isaac  Pri< 
ard,  who  was  born  in  i8o^,  married  Tempi 
ance  Wigley  in  1823,  and  three  sons  and  sev 
daughters  were  born  of  this  union.  Josh 
Prichard  and  his  son  Isaac  emig^rated  frc 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  eai 
part  of  the  last  century  and  settled  in  t 
Genesee  Valley  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Isaac  grew  to  manhood  and  married  t 
daughter  of  a  sturdy  German  farmer,  ai 
shortly  afterward  emigrated  to  Gwinni 
County,  Georgia,  where  Joseph,  their  fii 
son,  the  father  of  Dr.  James  R.  Prichai 
was  born.  About  the  year  1843  Isaac  Pric 
ard  emigrated  to  Ste.  Genevieve  Count 
Missouri,  where  he  lived  during  three  yea 
following.  He  then  went  to  Memphis,  Te 
nessee,  and  from  there  to  Texas,  where  1 
died.  Joseph  Prichard  came  with  his  fath 
to  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  and  there  ma 
ried  Mary  E.  Blue.  He  also  removed 
Memphis,  Tennessee  with  his  father,  makii 
the  trip  from  Brickcy's  Landing,  in  Ste.  Ger 
vieve  County,  down  the  Mississippi  River 
a  flat  boat  built  for  that  purpose.  From  Mei 
phis  he  went  to  Coffeeville,  YalobusI 
County,  Mississippi,  where  Dr.  James 
Prichard  was  born.  In  1849,  when  Dr.  Pric 
ard  was  a  year  old,  the  family  moved  to  J 
Francis  County,  Arkansas,  and  from  the 
returned  to  establish  a  home  in  the  weste 
part  of  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Missouri, 
1850.  In  1854  the  father  of  Dr.  Pricha 
was  tempted  to  the  gold  fields  of  Calif orr 
and  is  said  to  have  walked  the  entire  distar 
of  over  2,000  miles.  He  returned  to  t 
State  in  1856  and  settled  in  the  northern  p; 
of  St.  Francois  County,  near  French  Villa, 
where  he  still  lives  at  the  advanced  age 
seventy-six  years.  Dr.  Prichard  attended  1 
public  schools  of    St.  Francois  County  < 
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Carleton  Seminary  in  his  youth,  and  after  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  was  for  two 
years  a  student  at  the  De  Soto  Seminary, 
which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  the  well 
known  old-time  educator,   Professor   Root. 
For  twelve  years  thereafter  he  taught  school 
in  Jefferson,  St.  Francois  and  Ste.  Genevieve 
Counties.    A  serious  illness  in  his  early  youth 
caused  paralysis  of  his  left  arm,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  labored  under  many  dif- 
ficulties and  was  dependent  entirely  upon  his 
own  efforts  for  means  to  secure  an  education, 
his  persistence  and  tenacity  of  purpose  en- 
abled him  to  surmount  these  difficulties  and 
fit  himself  for  professional  life.     At  the  end 
of  a  long  and  successful  career  as  a  school 
teacher  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  in  1882  was  graduated  from 
the  Missouri  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis. 
Immediately  after  receiving  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  established  himself  in  practice  on 
Plattin  Creek,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Valle  Mines  and  practiced 
there  five  years.       Ambitious  to  keep  fully 
abreast    of    the    developments    of    medical 
science  he  abandoned  active  practice   tem- 
porarily at  the  end  of  that  time  to  pursue  a 
postgraduate   course  of  study.     When   this 
course  was  completed  he  established  his  home 
in  Festus,  Jefferson  County,  in  1890,  and  has 
ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  that  place.     During 
these  years  he  has  endured  physical  ills  which 
would  have  crushed  a  less  heroic  spirit,  and 
twice  he  has  submitted  to  the  surgeon's  knife, 
first  in  1890,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  T.  P.  Prew- 
itt,  of  St.  Louis,  for  appendicitis,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  in  1900  to  Dr.  Shoemaker,  of  St. 
Louis,  for  cataract.      Notwithstanding  these 
discouragements  he  has  built  up  a  good  prac- 
tice, enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  has  been  the  faith- 
ful friend  and  counselor,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sician, of  many  of  these  patients.     In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat  of  the  old  and  most  thor- 
oug'hly  orthodox  school,  and  his  religious  af- 
filiations are  with  the  Baptist  Church.     He 
became  a  member  of  the  Lebanon  Baptist 
Church  in  1876,  and  for  ten  years  he  served 
as  clerk  of  the  Jefferson  County  Baptist  As- 
sociation.    In  1890  he  changed  his  member- 
ship from  the  Lebanon  Church  to  the  Festus 
Baptist    Church    and    soon    afterward    was 
elected  a  deacon  of  that  church  and  treasurer 


of  the  building  committee  which  erected  a 
new  church  edifice.  He  joined  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  in  1887,  and  has 
filled  the  position  of  recorder  and  financier  in 
the  lodge  with  which  he  affiliates.  In  1898 
he  become  a  member  of  the  S.  K.  A.  O.  U. 
W.,  and  has  since  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
lodge  to  which  he  belongs.  Interested  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  has 
twice  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Grange  of  Missouri.  June  28,  1888,  Dr. 
Prichard  married  Miss  Susie  A.  Perkins,  of 
Farmington,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Prichard  is  the 
second  daughter  of  Elder  J.  C.  Perkins,  one 
of  the  pioneer  Baptist  ministers  of  southeast 
Missouri.  Elder  Perkins  comes  of  English- 
German  antecedents  and  belongs  to  a  family 
remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, his  father  having  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
living  at  an  advanced  age  in  1900.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Prichard  have  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 

Priest,  Henry  Samuel,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Ralls  County,  Missouri, 
February  7,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster College,  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer.  He  was  city  attorney  at 
Hannibal  and  then  became  assistant  attorney 
for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
December  i,  1883,  he  was  appointed  attorney 
for  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  now  the  Wabash  Railway.  De- 
cember I,  1890,  he  was  appointed  general  at- 
torney for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  In  1894  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
judgeship  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
as  the  successor  of  Judge  Thayer,  promoted 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  judgeship;  but 
a  year  later  he  resigned  and  retired  from  the 
bench.  As  a  result  of  this  latter  move  the 
notable  firm  of  Boyle,  Priest  &  Lehman  was 
formed.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Missouri  State  Bar  Association  in  1891.  No- 
vember 9,  1876,  Judge  Priest  was  married  to 
Miss  Henrietta  King  Parsell,  of  Webster 
Groves,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. 

Priests  of  Pallas.— See  "Fall  Festivi- 
ties in  Kansas  City." 

Primm,  Wilson,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  January  10,  1810,  in  St.  Louis,  and  died 
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January  17,  1878.  He  first  attended  the 
French  schools,  and  later  what  was  known 
as  Judge  Tompkins*  English  school.  After 
that  he  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  College,  at 
Bardstown,  Kentucky.  Returning  to  St. 
Louis  he  read  law  with  Edward  Bates.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Missouri,  and  his  earliest  law  partner 
was  Charles  D.  Drake.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  first  board  of  education  in 
St.  Louis,  and  first  secretary  of  that  board. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
board  of  aldermen,  and  served  for  many  years 
thereafter,  acting  as  president  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time.  At  a  later  date  he  was 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  and  in  1862  was 
made  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court. 
For  thirteen  years  thereafter  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  important  position  with 
■credit  to  himself  and  to  the  good  of  the  city. 
He  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  press,  and 
delivered  many  addresses,  historical  in  char- 
acter, which  are  regarded  as  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  found- 
ing of  St.  Louis,  held  in  1847,  he  delivered  a 
public  address  memorable  in  character  as  an 
historical  oration. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Visit  of— In  i860 
occurred  the  memorable  visit  to  St.  Louis  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII, 
of  England.  He  and  his  party  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  September  26,  i860. 
The  party  came  from  Alton  on  the  steamer 
^'City  of  Alton."  Before  the  "Alton''  landed 
at  the  levee,  the  steamer  "Florence,"  on 
which  the  Second  United  States  Infantry 
Regiment  had  embarked  for  Omaha,  started 
out,  and  as  it  passed  the  Prince's  boat  Col- 
onel Miles  ordered  the  band  of  the  regiment 
to  parade  upon  the  upper  deck,  where  they 
played  "God  Save  the  Queen"  and  "Hail  Co- 
lumbia." The  Prince  and  his  suite  took 
rooms  at  Barnum's  Hotel,  on  Walnut  Street. 
That  evening  Mayor  Filley  and  Captain  Har- 
per, president  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Associa- 
tion, had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  planned  a  programme  for  the 
next  day.  Accordingly,  at  10:30  Thursday 
morning,  the  Prince  and  suite  left  the  hotel 
in  carriages,  accompanied  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  also  in  carriages:  Colonel  John 
O'Fallon,  Henry  Shaw,  James  E.  Yeatman, 
Colonel  Robert  Campbell  and  Honorable  Ed- 


ward Bates.  After  a  drive  through  the  prin 
cipal  streets  the  party  reached  the  Fai 
Grounds.  The  Prince  left  the  city  Septeni 
ber  28  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Princeton. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Merce 
County,  a  city  of  the  fourth  class,  situated  01 
the  Weldon,  or  East  Fork  of  Grand  River,  01 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroac 
126  miles  from  Kansas  City  and  286  mile 
from  St.  Louis.  The  town  was  settled  in  1841 
and  in  1847  became  the  county  seat  and  wa 
named  Princeton,  after  the  battle  in  whid 
the  Revolutionary  General  Hugh  Mercer  los 
his  life.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  185; 
It  has  a  good  courthouse,  a  graded  publi 
school,  four  churches,  an  operahouse,  a  floui 
ing  mill,  two  banks,  two  newspapers,  th 
"People's  Press"  and  the  "Telegraph,"  an 
about  forty-five  miscellaneous  business  places 
including  stores  and  shops.  Populatioi 
1899  (estimated),  1,750. 

Pritcliett  Collegre. — ^An  educations 
institution,  located  at  Glasgow,  Missour 
founded  in  the  year  1866.  It  had  its  origi 
in  the  broad  mind,  the  generous  heart  an 
the  liberal  hand  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Oj 
wald  Swinney,  D.  D.,  aided  by  the  scholar! 
ability  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Pritchett,  LL.  D 
its  first  president  and  whose  name  it  bear 
In  May,  1868,  it  was  chartered  under  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  under  the  name  < 
Pritchett  School  Institute,  with  a  board  < 
curators  empowered  to  perform  all  acts  ii 
cumbent  upon  trustees  of  educational  institi 
tions.  In  1897  the  name  of  the  institutic 
was  legally  changed  to  Pritchett  College.  1 
1874  Miss  Berenice  Morrison  (now  Mrs.  Mo 
rison  Fuller)  gave  the  college  $100,000,  $5C 
000  to  be  a  permanent  endowment  fund  f( 
the  college  and  $50,000  to  be  used  for  tl 
erection  and  endowment  of  an  astronomic 
observatory,  already  projected  and  whi< 
has  since  borne  her  name.  The  Morrison  O 
servatory  is  the  best  equipped  in  the  Missi 
sippi  Valfey.  Among  other  givers  was  tl 
late  Richard  Earickson.  The  college  fro 
the  first  has  been  non-sectarian  and  co-edi 
cational,  and  since  1868  has  furnished  a  fi 
college  course  and  graduated  with  degree 
The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Hemenway,  Ph.  D., 
the  sixth  president.  The  other  presiden 
were  Rev.  C.  W.  Pritchett,  LL.  D.,  P.  R.  i 
S.,  now  director  of  the  Morrison  Obscrv; 
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tory;  Rev.  Oliver  Root,  D.  D.,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Hamilton  College;  Rev.  R. 
Thompson  Bond,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Central  College ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pritch- 
ett,  D.  D.,  missionary  secretary  of  the  Meth- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  Honorable 
J.  S.  Kendall,  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion of  Texas.  Among  its  graduates  are 
such  educators  as  Principal  H.  C.  Pritchett, 
A.  M.,  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  School, 
of  Huntsville,  Texas;  such  scientists  as  the 
^Honorable  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Ph.  D.,  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  coast  and  geo- 
detic survey,  and  president  elect  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and 
such  business  men  as  George  B.  Harrison, 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Bank- 
ers' Association,  and  A.  B.  Cockerill,  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Cherokee  Zinc 
Company,  and  others  equally  as  prominent. 
Pritchett  College  has  never  striven  for  great 
numbers,  but  has  always  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship.  Its  scientific  facili- 
ties are  especially  large  and  complete. 

Probate  Court. — Most  popular  of  all 
courts  of  this  or  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States  js  undoubtedly  the  Probate  Court. 
Popular  in  the  sense  of  entering  into  the  ex- 
perience of  most  people — ^as  widows,  orphans, 
creditors;  in  the  capacity  of  executors,  ad- 
ministrators,'guardians,  or  curators;  in  the 
hazardous  role  of  sureties  on  probate  bonds, 
or  in  the  pleasanter  attitude  of  legatee  to  a 
testator's  will  or  distributee  of  an  intestate's 
estate;  or,  perhaps,  as  witness  to  an  inven- 
tory, or  as  appraiser  of  personal  or  real  prop- 
erty, or  even  as  a  juror  sworn  "a  true  ver- 
dict to  render"  on  the  mental  condition  of  a 
respondent  under  a  commission  *'de  lunatico 
inquirendum,*' 

The  history  of  the  Probate  Court  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  its  earlier  phases  is  not 
unlike  that  of  other  Missouri  probate  courts. 
Upon  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  while  that 
portion  of  it  which  constitutes  the  present 
State  of  Missouri  was  under  the  legislative 
control  of  the  "Governor  and  Judges  of  In- 
diana Territory,"  a  judge  of  probate  was  re- 
quired to  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  five 
districts  into  which  the  territory  was  divided, 
the  district  of  St.  Louis  being  one  of  them. 
But  the  "judge"  so  appointed  had  no  power 


to  render  definite  sentence,  or  final  decree; 
whenever  such  exercise  or  judicial  power  was 
necessary  in  a  proceeding  before  him  he  was 
required  to  call  in  two  justices  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  who,  together  with  the  judge 
of  probate  constituted  the  probate  court.  In 
1807  the  Territorial  Legislature  enacted  that 
A  judge  of  probate  be  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict, to  give  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less 
than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $5,000,  with  power 
to  take  proof  of  last  wills,  to  grant  letters  tes- 
tamentary and  of  administration,  and  "to  do 
and  perform  every  matter  and  thing  that  may 
be  enjoined  on  him  by  law."  This  act  did 
not  inhibit  the  judge  from  rendering  definite 
sentence  or  final  decree,  nor  make  it  his  duty 
to  call  two  justices  of  the  common  pleas  court 
to  his  assistance,  to  constitute  a  probate 
court.  After  various  other  experiments  by 
the  Territorial  and  State  Legislatures,  vesting 
probate  powers  in  probate,  circuit,  orphans*^ 
and  county  courts,  the  present  system,  sub- 
stantially, was  adopted  by  the  first  revising 
session  of  the  Missouri  State  Legislature,  in 
1825,  vesting  probate  powers  in  a  judge  of 
probate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
each  county ;  his  compensation  to  be  the  fees 
allowed  by  law,  and  taxed  as  costs  against 
litigants;  to  hold  office  for  four  years.  The 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  this  court  are  very 
fully  set  out  in  the  act  and  include  the  ap- 
pointment of  and  control  over  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  guardians;  over  litigation 
between  apprentices  and  their  masters;  the 
trials  of  claims  against  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  not  exceeding  $200,  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court  of  all 
claims  above  $200  in  amount,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  to  the  circuit  court 
with  trial  de  novo  in  the  latter.  The  powers 
conferred  within  the  sphere  pointed  out  are 
the  same  as  those  of  any  court  of  plenary 
jurisdiction. 

The  revision  of  1835  vested  the  jurisdiction 
over  testamentary  matters,  the  guardianship 
over  orphans,  minors  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  disputes  between  apprentices  and  mas- 
ters, the  trials  of  claims  against  executors  and 
administrators  not  exceeding  $100  and  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  circuit  courts  of  all 
claims  exceeding  that  amount,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  and  trial  de  noz^a 
there,  in  the  several  county  courts  of  the 
State.    Although  the  revisions  of    1845  ^^^ 
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1855,  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  1866  retain  the 
same  general  law,  yet  a  g^eat  number  of  pro- 
bate courts  were  created  by  special  acts  for 
particular  counties,  prior  to  the  inhibition,  by 
the  Constitutions  of  1865  and  1875,  o^  ^^e 
vicious  system  of  special  legislation. 

Among  the  counties  so  granted  special  pro- 
bate courts  was  that  of  St.  Louis.  By  an  act 
approved  February  11,  1841,  the  jurisdiction 
theretofore  exercised  by  the  county  court  was 
transferred  to  a  probate  court,  created  by 
the  same  act,  with  a  single  judge  to  hold  of- 
fice for  six  years,  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  resi- 
dent in  St.  Louis  County  at  least  five  years 
before  his  election.  He  was  required  to  keep 
his  office  not  more  than  200  yards  from  the 
courthouse,  the  rent  of  which,  as  well  as  all 
expenses  for  suitable  books,  stationery,  fur- 
niture and  other  necessaries  for  his  office 
were  to  be  audited  and  allowed  by  the  county 
court  and  paid  by  the  county ;  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  he  was  to  receive  such 
fees  as  were  then  allowed  by  law  to  the 
county  clerk  for  similar  services. 

By  the  revision  of  1855  the  act  was  amended 
and  perfected  in  several  particulars.  Section 
6  defines  the  powers  and  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which,  in  the  act  of 
1841,  was  designated  simply  as  the  powers 
vested  in  the  county  court  of  the  County  of 
St.  Louis  not  reserved  therein  to  said  county 
court ;  section  10  empowers  the  probate  judge 
in  vacation  to  grant  letters  testamentary  and 
of  administration;  section  13  authorizes  the 
court  to  appoint  a  clerk,  to  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  judge,  and  whose  compensa- 
tion was  to  be  paid  by  him ;  while  section  14 
defines  the  powers  of  the  clerk  to  do  and  per- 
form all  clerical  and  ministerial  duties  which 
might  be  performed  by  the  judge  in  vacation. 
Section  15  provides  that  in  case  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the  judge  the  clerk  shall 
continue  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  him 
until  another  judge  be  elected  and  qualified, 
and  if,  in  such  case  there  was  no  clerk,  or  he 
be  absent  for  five  days  from  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  judge,  the  county  court  was 
to  appoint  a  clerk  to  hold  office  until  a  judge 
be  elected  and  qualified. 

In  1870  the  creation  of  special  probate 
courts  had  multiplied  to  such  extent  that  in 
designating  the  class  of  courts  intrusted  with 
probate  powers  the   Legislature  deemed  it 


necessary  to  employ  no  longer  the  ten 
"county  courts,"  upon  which  the  general  la\ 
conferred  these  powers,  nor  "probate  courts, 
the  name  given  them,  usually,  in  the  specis 
acts  creating  them,  but  the  generic  designa 
tion  "courts  having  probate  jurisdiction." 

The  Constitution  of  1875  P^^  ^"  ^"^  to  thi 
unsymmetrical,  not  to  say,  unsystematic^ 
condition  of  probate  jurisdiction  in  Missour 
It  required  the  General  Assembly  to  estab 
lish,  in  every  county,  a  probate  court,  to  be 
court  of  record,  and  consisting  of  one  judge 
who  must  be  elected.  (Const.  1875,  -^^-  ^^ 
section  34,  pointing  out  in  general  terms  th 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts.)  The  court 
were  required  to  be  "uniform  in  their  org^ni 
zation,  jurisdiction,  duties  and  practice,  e?; 
cept  that  a  separate  clerk  may  be  provide 
for,  or  the  judge  may  be  required  to  act,  c 
ofKciOy  as  his  own  clerk."  (Const.,  Art.  V] 
section  35.) 

In  obedience  to  this  constitutional  require 
ment  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  ac 
(approved  April  9,  1877),  under  which  all  th 
probate  courts  in  Missouri  are  now  orgar 
ized.  The  County  of  St.  Louis  had  then  bee 
divided,  under  a  scheme  and  charter  contrive 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  pre 
vision  (Const.  Mo.,  Art.  IX,  sections  20 
seq.)j  into  two  counties,  one  of  which  took  th 
name  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  including  th 
territory  of  the  former  city  of  St.  Louis,  a 
enlarged  by  said  scheme  and  charter,  an 
the  other  the  name  of  the  county  of  St.  Loui 
including  the  territory  remaining  after  th 
separation  from  it  of  the  new  county  erectc 
under  the  name  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Tli 
act  referred  to  established,  accordingly,  a  pre 
bate  court  "in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  i 
every  county  of  this  State."  (Laws,  Mc 
1877,  page  229,  section  i.)  This  act  is  sul 
stantially  embodied  in  the  revisions  of  18; 
and  1889. 

There  have  been,  since  the  creation  of  tl 
office  of  probate  judge  for  the  city,  former] 
county,  of  St.  Louis,  now  fifty-seven  yeai 
ago,  but  six  probate  judges.  Of  the  first  < 
them  a  modest  photograph  graces  the  gallei 
of  eminent  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  roon 
of  the  Law  Library  Association  of  St.  Loui 
presented,  in  1892,  by  the  late  Alexander  J.  ] 
Garesche,  a  distingfuished  and  highly  succes 
ful  practitioner  in  said  court,  before  all  t\ 
judges  having  presided  therein  down  to  tV 
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time  of  his  own  death  in  the  year  1896.  The 
portrait  bears  on  its  reverse  the  following 
legend : 

"Presented  to  the  Law  Library  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Alexander  J.  P.  Garesche,  LL.  D. 
Peter  Ferguson. 
Born  January  26,  1788,  .at  Edinboro,  Scot- 
land ;  came  to  St.  Louis,  1817,  where  he 
died  June  15,  1863.     He  was  the  first 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for 
St.  Louis  County,  including 
the    city,    and    served 
from  1841  to  1858. 

Judge  Ferguson  will  not  be  easily  forgot- 
ten by  practitioners  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  him;  and  even  those  who  know 
of  him  by  hearsay  only  will  look  with  interest 
upon  his  venerable  features,  as  preserved  in 
the  photograph  hung  in  the  law  librai;y,  soft- 
ening the  austere  expression  of  conscious  rec- 
titude by  the  bonhommie  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position. He  was,  as  has  been  remarked  of 
one  of  his  successors,  an  ideal  probate  judge, 
bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  un- 
bending integrity  and  a  stern  determination 
to  administer  the  law  as  he  understood  it; 
permitting  neither  the  wiles  of  persistent 
suitors,  nor  the  tears  of  crape-veiled  widows, 
nor  yet  the  eloquence  of  crafty  lawyers  to  in- 
fluence his  decisions,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  motives.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  rather  brusque  and  positive  in  manner, 
and  of  indomitable  industry.  While  vigilant 
of  the  rights  of  litigants  in  his  court,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  what  the  law  accorded  to 
himself.  The  fee  of  $0.05  allowed  by  the 
statute  "for  a  search  for  anything,"  was 
promptly  collected  by  him  before  he  handed 
over  a  paper  or  document  to  an  inquirer.  He 
was  methodical  in  keeping  fee  bills  for  ac- 
cumulated costs  ready  to  be  presented  to  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators  or  guardians  and 
curators  when  offering  their  settlements,  and 
expected  payment  before  examining  or  pass- 
ing upon  the  accounts.  Practitioners  of 
more  than  average  insistence  fell  into  the 
habit,  when  an  unusual  throng  of  suitors  sur- 
rounded the  judge's  desk,  to  ostentatiously 
flourish  their  money,  so  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  securing  earlier  recogni- 
tion. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Judge  Fergu- 
son's service  as  probate  judge,  his  son,  Wil- 
liam F.,  acted  as  clerk,  although  the  judge 


himself  did  the  greater  part  of  the  clerical 
work.  A  number  of  the  ponderous  record 
bobks  of  the  court  are  in  his  own  neat  and 
very  legible  handwriting. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  three  times  successively  elected,  Judge 
Ferguson  was  a  popular  man,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  perhaps,  because  of,  his  somewhat  au- 
tocratic conduct  on  the  bench.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  reprimand  an  executor  for  some  ir- 
regularity in  his  official  conduct;  and  that 
when  the  latter  undertook  to  justify  himself 
the  judge,  in  stern  voice,  exclaimed :  "Silence, 
sir !  I  hereby  revoke  your  authority !"  Then 
turning  to  the  public  administrator,  who  hap- 
pened tp  be  among  the  bystanders,  he  con- 
tinued: "Sir,  I  order  you  to  take  charge  of 
the  estate  instanter !" 

Slovenliness,  or  lack  of  accuracy  in  getting 
up  an  inventory  or  appraisement,  were  abom- 
inations in  his  eyes.  It  was  a  current  joke 
among  probate  practitioners  that  an  inven- 
tory of  household  goods  omitting  the  men- 
tion of  a  broom  or  dusting  brush  would  be 
rejected  as  incomplete.  It  is  within  the  per- 
sonal recollection  of  the  writer  that  an  ap- 
praisement, containing  an  item  in  this  form : 
"i  lot  old  lead  pipe,  50  cts."  was  returned 
with  stern  reproof.  "How  can  I  tell,  sir,"  he 
exclaimed,  "whether  the  appraisers  did  their 
duty,  when  they  fail  to  indicate  how  many 
pounds  of  lead  pipe  they  appraised,  and  at 
what  price  per  pound?" 

The  judge  was  very  suspicious  of  the  bias 
of  appraisers  of  the  ordinary  caliber  in  favor 
of  widows.  "I  can  not  conceal  to  myself,  sir, 
that  appraisers  rarely  assess  the  assets  at 
their  true  value  if  a  widow  is  to  get  them,"  he 
remarked  to  the  writer  in  passing  upon  a  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  sell  the  contents  of  a  small 
place  of  business  at  private  sale  to  the  widow 
of  the  decedent. 

In  the  year  1858  the  judge,  being  then  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  declined  to 
stand  for  re-election,  and  his  son,  William  F. 
Ferguson,  was  nominated  and  elected  in  his 
place,  Peter  Ferguson  then  serving  as  clerk 
to  his  son.  William  F.  Ferguson  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  as  probate  judge,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1864.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to 
serve  out  his  second  term,  being  removed, 
together  with  other  judges,  including  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  vacating  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
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1865,  taking  effect  on  the  first  day  of  May  of 
that  year. 

By  virtue  of  the  same  ordinance  the  Gover- 
nor appointed  Nathaniel  McDonald  as  Fer- 
guson's success>or.  This  gentleman  served 
from  May  6,  1865,  until  May,  1868,  when  he 
resigned  and  a  few  days  afterward  died. 

On  McDonald's  resignation  there  was  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  probate  judge  which 
lasted  until  the  following  December,  the  Gov- 
ernor having  declined  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  six  months  intervening  before 
the  next  general  election.  Under  the  law  so 
much  of  the  probate  business  as  could  be 
transacted  in  vacation,  fell,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, on  the  shoulders  of  the  clerk  of  the 
late  judge,  Mr.  William  E.  Wagner,  a  gen- 
tleman amply  competent  to  perform  the 
routine  work  of  granting  letters  and  receiv- 
ing inventories. 

At  the  general  election  which  took  place  in 
November,  1868,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Vastine,  who 
had  creditably  filled  the  office  of  public  ad- 
ministrator, was  nominated  for  the  unexpired 
term,  which  would  end  in  1870.  He  was  tri- 
umphantly elected.  Assuming  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  on  the  opening  of  the  December 
term,  1868,  he  served  with  credit  to  himself, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  bar  and 
the  public.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  two  important  decisions  touching  the 
probate  practice  in  Missouri  were  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court :  In  the  case  of  Ken- 
rick  vs.  Cole,  reported  in  61  Mo.,  572,  the 
doctrine  is  announced  that  the  probate  court, 
in  passing  upon  the  validity  of  a  will,  has 
power  to  determine  whether  its  provisions 
are  in  harmony  with  constitutional  require- 
ments, and  to  refuse  probate  to  so  much  of 
it  as  militates  against  public  policy.  This  was 
a  departure  from  the  generally  accepted  doc- 
trine in  England  and  America,  which  limits 
the  function  of  the  probate  court,  in  the  pro- 
bate of  wills,  to  the  questions  of  the  due  exe- 
cution and  attestation,  and  the  testatory 
capacity  of  the  testator,  leaving  it  to  the  court 
or  courts  of  construction  to  pass  on  the  valid- 
ity of  its  provisions.  This  decision,  due, 
probably,  to  the  heated  partisanship  of  the 
times,  out  of  which  the  so-called  Drake  Con- 
stitution had  itself  arisen,  was  receded  from 
in  the  later  case  of  Cox  vs.  Cox,  loi  Mo.,  168. 

In  the  case  of  Bartling  v.  Jamison,  44  Mo., 
141,  the  Supreme  Court  gave  expression  to 
the  theory  deducible  from  the  American  sys- 


tem of  testamentary  courts  that  denies 
the  judge  of  probate  the  power  to  set  asi 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  grant  a  new  trial,  i 
volvinjg  the  further  denial  of  his  power  to  i 
stuct  a  jury  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  befo 
them,  the  right  of  litigants  to  a  trial  accordii 
to  the  law  of  the  land  being  secured  by  grar 
ing  an  appeal  with  a  trial  de  novo  in  the  app< 
late  court. 

Judge  Vastine's  successor,  J.  G.  Woern< 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
1870,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and 
a  convention  of  which  he  was  himself  a  mei 
ber.  The  nomination  resulted  in  his  electii 
and  he  took  charge  of  the  office  on  the  5th 
December,  being  the  first  day  of  the  Decei 
ber  term  of  1870,  and  held  it  without  intc 
ruption  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1895. 

Mr.  William  E.  Wagner  had  been  appoir 
ed  clerk  of  probate  by  Judge  McDonald,  ai 
retained  by  Judge  Vastine,  after  takii 
charge  of  the  court  during  the  interval  b 
tween  Judge  McDonald's  resignation  and  t! 
election  of  his  successor.  Judge  Woern( 
believing  that  the  interests  of  the  pubi 
would  be  best  subserved  by  retaining  in  offi 
men  of  tried  ability  and  experienced  in  tl 
technical  details  of  the  probate  office,  ma( 
no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  clerks  th 
had  served  under  Judge  Vastine,  and  M 
Wagner  remained  chief  clerk  until  the  day 
his  death,  in  November,  1893,  having  filU 
the  office  for  twenty-eight  consecutive  yeai 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  integrity  ai 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  very  importa 
duties  of  his  position.  His  death  caused 
vacuum  deeply  felt  by  that  portion  of  the  pu 
lie  that  had  business  to  transact  in  the  proba 
clerk's  office.  He  was  succeeded  as  chi 
clerk  by  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Mcllvaine,  son-i 
law  to  Judge  Woerner,  and  held  the  positi 
until  the  close  of  the  judge's  term  of  office. 

Judge  Woerner  brought  to  the  perfon 
ance  of  his  official  duties  an  earnest  will  to 
right  and  administer  justice  without  fe 
favor  or  affection.  To  qualify  himself  \ 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  trust  confid 
to  him,  he  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  I 
governing  executors,  administrators  a 
guardians,  and  of  the  principles  underlyi 
the  American  probate  system.  The  fruits 
these  studies  he  embodied  for  the  benefit 
the  legal  profession  in  two  works,  which,  t 
der  the  titles  of  "The  American  Law  of  / 
ministration,"  and  "The  American  Law 
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Guardianship"  have  become  of  standard  au- 
thority in  courts  and  are  freely  used  as  books 
of  reference  by  lawyers  and  judges  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  salient  features 
of  these  books,  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  rea- 
sons of  the  law  governing  the  relations  be- 
tween guardian  and  ward,  and  the  duties  of 
executors  and  administrators  toward  credit- 
ors, heirs  and  devisees  of  deceased  persons, 
as  well  as  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions by  which  the  statutes  and  the  com- 
mon law  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  secure 
justice,  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
presided  over  the  St.  Louis  Probate  Court 
during  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  official 
term. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Missouri  be- 
fore his  election  as  probate  judge  he  had 
given  his  attention  to  the  probate  practice, 
fiaving  introduced  the  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  annual  settlements  by  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, which  has  remained  the  law  to 
this  day  and  served  to  simplify  the  practice, 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  persons  of  ordinary 
business  capacity  to  attend  to  their  probate 
practice  without  professional  assistance.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  compiled  and  caused  to  be 
published  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the 
rules  of  practice  in  the  probate  court  (which 
were  then  for  the  first  time  put  into  printed 
form)  short  directions  and  skeleton  forms  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  court,  caus- 
ing a  copy  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
executor,  administrator  or  guardian,  together 
with  the  letters  issued  to  such  persons. 

Judge  Woerner  was  active,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  put  the  practice  in  his  court,  and 
the  law  that  was  administered  in  it,  upon  a 
more  rational  basis  than  he  found  it.  One 
of  the  first  rules  he  framed  was  designed  to  do 
away  with  the  annoying,  disgraceful  crowding 
around  the  judge's  desk,  whenever  there  was 
a  pressure  of  business  before  the  court,  and 
litigants  struggling  for  precedence.  The  sim- 
ple expedient  of  requiring  each  liti- 
gant, as  he  entered  the  court  room  to  give 
his  name  to  the  sheriff,  and  then  to  have  the 
names  so  written  down  to  be  called  in  their 
order,  enabled  each  comer  to  await  his  turn 
without  annoyance  from  more  persistent  or 
less  courteous  suitors. 

A  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  the  ad- 
ministration law  of  Missouri   secures  to  a 
widow  a  limited  amount  of  the  estate  of  her 
deceased  husband,  as  her  own  absolute  prop- 
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erty,  free  from  the  claims  of  creditors  or 
heirs,  to  tide  over  the  family  newly  bereft  of 
its  provider.  By  an  awkward  oversight  in 
the  drafting  of  this  law  its  humane  intent  was 
largely  thwarted ;  for,  however  small  the  pit- 
tance thus  doled  out  to  shield  the  widow  from 
immediate  want  and  privation,  the  machinery 
through  which  alone  she  could  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  it,  was  such  as  to  consume  a  large 
proportion  of  it,  larger,  in  proportion,  as  the 
amount  was  smaller.  To  enable  her  to  col- 
lect a  few  dollars  from  a  debtor,  a  month's 
wages,  perhaps,  or  the  savings  laid  up  against 
a  rainy  day,  and  loaned  to  a  friend,  or  de- 
posited in  a  savings  bank,  she  was  required 
to  go  through  the  same  process  of  red  tape 
as  would  have  sufficed  to  put  her  in  posses- 
sion of  a  princely  inheritance.  There  was  the 
grant  of  letters  to  be  obtained,  bond  to  be 
given,  "with  two  sufficient  securities"  (re- 
quired to  be  owners  of  real  estate  in 
double  the  value  of  the  estate,  free  from 
incumbrance  and  exemption),  witnesses  and 
appraisers  to  be  appointed,  inventory  and  ap- 
praisement to  be  filed,  publication  of  notice  to 
creditors,  and,  at  least,  one  settlement  to  be 
made ;  and  all  of  this  to  what  purpose  ?  That 
the  widow  may  be  held  to  proper  account 
by  creditors  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band for  what  the  law  gives  her  absolutely 
free  from  the  claims  of  creditors  and  heirs! 
It  affords  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
conservative  spirit,  or  shall  we  call  it  the  in- 
ertia of  legislative  bodies,  when  not  quick- 
ened by  some  personal  interest,  or  an  active 
private  lobby,  to  remember  that  three  suc- 
cessive General  Assemblies  failed  to  pass  a 
bill  to  remedy  this  cruel  absurdity  after  its 
passage  had  been  recommended  by  the  ju- 
diciary committee  of  either  house,  at  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  Judge  Woerner.  It  was 
finally  passed  by  the  exertions  of  a  gentle- 
man (himself  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
who  has  since  been  elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  Congress),  who  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter  on  its  merits.  As  the  law 
now  stands  no  administration  is  required  of 
estates  not  exceeding  in  amount  the  absolute 
allowance  to  the  widow,  or  to  minor  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  incumbent  of  the  office  in  1898  is  the 
Honorable  Leo  Rassieur.  He  was  elected  in 
November,  1894,  and  succeeded  Judge  Woer- 
ner on  the  first  of  January,  1895. 

Judge   Rassieur,   having  been   nominated 
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and  elected  when  the  billows  of  party  excite- 
ment ran  high,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
tribute such  patronage  as  the  office  afforded 
among  his  party  friends.  With  one  single 
exception  he  accordingly  discharged  every 
employe  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  filled  their 
places  with  his  own  friends.  Natural  as  such 
a  course  may  be  deemed  by  politicians,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  probate  court  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that 
an  incoming  probate  judge  made  so  sweeping 
a  change  in  the  clerical  staff. 

The  exception  mentioned  redounded 
alike  to  the  honor  of  the  judge  and  the 
credit  of  the  clerk  retained.  Mr.  John  W. 
Gutting  had  been  appointed  originally  by 
Judge  McDonald;  was  with  Wagner  in  the 
interregnum,  and  was  then  retained  success- 
ively by  Judges  Vastine,  Woerner  and  Ras- 
sieur.  During  most  of  his  time  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  most  important  function  of 
the  clerk's  office,  the  keeping  of  the  record 
books.  Upon  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  the 
faithfulness  of  the  record  entries,  the  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  framing  judgments  and 
decrees  in  accordance  with  usages  of  law  dnd 
the  statutory  requirements,  depends  the 
safety  of  the  interests  of  the  parties  before 
the  court,  and  the  validity  of  the  decrees  and 
judgments  rendered.  And  for  thirty  years 
past  every  one  of  these  entries,  comprising 
many  ponderous  tomes,  are  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr.  John  W.  Gutting.  The  public 
are  more  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  titles  than  many  are  aware. 
For,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  most  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  city  passes  through  the 
probate  court  in  some  shape  or  other,  and 
great  confusion  and  heavy  loss  would  arise 
out  of  any  mistakes  through  carelessness  or 
ignorance  in  the  recording  clerk. 

This  sketch  of  the  probate  court  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  would  be  imperfect  if  it  omitted 
mention  of  the  recent  change  of  the  law  for 
the  compensation  of  the  judge  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  clerk.  Under  the  system  of  allow- 
ing the  judge  the  fees  payable  for  clerical  and 
other  services  fixed  by  law  for  probate  busi- 
ness instead  of  a  salary,  the  compensation 
reaped  by  the  probate  judge  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  reached  an  amount  utterly  unpropor- 
tioned  to  the  services  rendered ;  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  judicial  officer  in  the  State. 

This  disproportion  was  remedied  by  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  approved  March  20, 


1897,  providing  that  in  cities  having  a  popi 
tion  of  300,000  or  more,  the  judge  of  prob 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  is  p 
vided  by  law  to  be  paid  to  judges  of  the 
cuit  courts  in  such  cities  out  of  the  ( 
treasury.  As  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  the  c 
city  in  the  State  having  a  population  of  0 
300,000  its  probate  judge  is  the  only  one  t 
receives  a  salary. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature 
law  was  so  changed  as  to  provide,  in  citiei 
300,000  or  more  population,  for  the  elect 
of  a  probate  clerk,  to  take  oath  and  give  b< 
in  the  penal  sum  of  $10,000,  for  faithful  \ 
formance  of  his  duties,  the  collection  and 
counting  for  the  fees  payable  to  the  judge 
clerk  of  probate,  and  paying  of  the  Sc 
weekly  into  the  city  treasury. 

But  the  compensation  of  such  clerk, 
deputies  and  assistants  is  to  be  regulated 
the  municipal  assembly  of  the  city. 

J.  G.   WOERNEl 

Proctor,  Alexander,  one  of  the  n 

prominent  ministers  of  the  Christian  den 
ination,  and  a  pioneer  resident  of  wesi 
Missouri,  was  born  April  i,  1825,  in  I 
ette  County,  Kentucky.  His  father  cam< 
Missouri  when  Alexander  was  twelve  y< 
of  age,  and  located  in  Randolph  County,  i 
where  the  city  of  Moberly  now  stands 
1836.  The  father,  Rowland  T.  Proctor,  w 
native  of  Kentucky.  When  Missouri 
opened  for  settlement  he,  like  many  o 
thrifty  young  men  of  that  day,  posses 
the  noble  domestic  ambition  to  have  a  he 
and  pinning  faith  to  the  future  of  the  S 
of  reported  natural  wealth  and  resoui 
determined  to  undertake  the  journey  o 
land  and,  upon  reaching  the  location  w 
might  seem  most  desirable,  to  enter  gov 
ment  land  and  there  found  a  home, 
was  the  kind  of  ambition  which  gave  to  ' 
souri  so  many  sturdy,  honest  pioneer  sett 
representing  the  best  blood  of  the  St 
which  sent  out  these  searchers  for  hoi 
The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sk 
on  the  paternal  side  was  in  the  Revolut 
ary  War,  and  Alexander  Proctor  has  h 
from  his  lips  many  interesting  tales  rela 
to  the  days  of  that  memorable  period  in 
country's  history.  There  were  eleven 
dren  in  the  family.  Alexander  worked 
small  wages  during  his  boyhood  days, 
a  spirit   of  determination   made   it    posj 
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for  him  to  save  enough  to  pay  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  gaining  an  educa- 
tion.    He  lived  in   Randolph   County  until 
1845,  when  he  entered  Bethany  College,  a 
noted  institution  in  Virginia,  now  in  West 
Virginia.     Alexander  Campbell,  then  in  the 
vigor  of  his  mental  strength,  and  whose  re- 
ligious  writings  were  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  was  the  president  of  the 
college  at  that  time,  and  it  was  said  on  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  a 
church  himself  tiiat  Alexander  Proctor  was 
the  first   child   named   in    his   honor.     The 
young  man  graduated  from  Bethany  College 
in  1848.    During  his  school  life  he  had  been 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  while  attending 
school  in  Paris,  Missouri,  he  had  ex'horted 
frequently,  and   was   establishing  a   reputa- 
tion as  a  forcible  expounder  of  religious  doc- 
trines.   He  was  ordained  in  1848,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  present  he  has  been  a 
faithful  laborer  in  a  most  noble  cause.    His 
first  pastorate  was  at  Lexington,  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.     He 
then  went  to  Glasgow,  Missouri,  and    was 
there  from  1850  to  1856.    In  the  latter  year 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  only  Christian  Church  in  the  city 
at  that  time.    He  remained  there  four  years, 
and  then  removed    to    Independence,  Mis- 
-souri,  which  has  been  his  home  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  he  was 
in    Paris,   Missouri,  during  the   Civil  War, 
liaving  been  obliged  to  leave  western  Mis- 
souri under  the  requirements  of  "Order  No. 
II."    He  did  not  leave  Independence,  how- 
ever, until  1863,  being  in  danger  up  to  that 
time,  but  preferring  to   remain    where    he 
could  accomplish  good  for  the  suffering  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  North  and  South. 
Mr.   Proctor    was    in    sympathy    with    the 
Southern  cause,  although  he  was  not  a  se- 
cessionist, but  his  ministrations  were  with- 
out   prejudice,  and   until   he  was   forced   to 
leave  his  home  he  did  a  great  work  in  alle- 
viating distress  and  caring  for  the  physical 
and    spiritual  wants  of  those  who  were   in 
need  of  help.     The  church  in  Independence 
whose  pastor  he  became  when  he  removed 
to    that  city,  in  i860,  had  been  established 
about    twenty-six    years,    and    Rev.    F.    R. 
Palmer,  its  first  pastor,  was  residing  there 
at   the  time.       Dr.  Proctor  was  the  leader 
of  this  flock  for  thirty-eight  years,  retiring 
in  1898.    When  the  war  came  on  the  church 


had  a  membership  of  about  275.  The  orders 
that  were  issued  during  the  time  of  strife, 
and  the  attending  horrors  of  war,  reduced 
the  membership  to  less  than  twenty,  so  that 
the  pastor  had  no  small  labor  in  hand  when 
he  returned  to  Independence  at  a  time  when 
his  life  would  not  be  in  danger.  Through- 
out his  fruitful  career  this  man  has  labored 
without  ceasing  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind 
and  the  advancement  of  religion,  holding 
series  of  meetings  all  over  Missouri  and  in 
many  other  Western  States.  Tempting  offers 
from  churches  in  large  cities  have  been  re- 
fused because  it  was  his  belief  that  he  could 
accomplish  the  most  good  in  the  field  where 
his  lot  was  cast.  His  name  is  known  in  church 
circles  all  over  the  country,  and  his  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strong  minds  of  the 
Christian  denomination.  He  was  married, 
August  29,  1859,  to  Carrie  M.  Shaw,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Shaw,  a  pioneer  resident  of 
Missouri.  Her  father  came  to  this  State 
from  Kentucky  in  181 1,  and  settled  in  Ste. 
Genevieve  County.  A  year  later  he  removed 
to  St.  Francois  County,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Proctor  was  born,  in  1829. 
Four  children  have  blessed  this  union,  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  Rowland  T.  Proc- 
tor, the  son,  is  in  the  office  of  the  assessor 
of  Jackson  County,  and  the  daughters  are 
happily  married. 

Proffer,  Moses,  one  of  the  leading  ag- 
riculturists of  southeast  Missouri,  was  bom 
in  1834,  in  Stoddard  County,  of  this  State, 
son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Stropp)  Proffer. 
His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  North  Car- 
olina, where  he  was  born  in  1793,  came  to 
Stoddard  County,  Missouri,  in  1828,  and  died 
there  in  1858.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  that  county,  and  was  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith  by  occupation.  Reared  in  a  new 
country,  where  schools  and  teachers  were 
exceedingly  scarce,  Moses  Proffer  had  few 
educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  and 
fitted  himself  for  a  useful  and  successful  ca- 
reer mainly  by  reading  and  observation.  In 
1852,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  left  Stoddard  County  with  a  party  of  gold 
hunters,  crossed  the  plains  of  Kansas  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  reached  the  won- 
derful mining  regions  of  California.  For 
eight  years  thereafter  he  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia, working  in  the  mines  during  the  win- 
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ter  season  and  in  sawmills  during  the  dry, 
summer  season,  when  placer  mining  could 
not  be  carried  on  for  lack  of  water.  For- 
tune favored  and  industry  rewarded  his  ef- 
forts in  this  field,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  of  eight  years  he  returned 
to  Stoddard  County  with  what  seemed 
to  him  at  the  time  a  considerable 
fortune.  The  larger  portion  of  it  he 
invested  in  the  rich  farming  lands  of  that  re- 
gion, and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life  have 
been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  these  lands,  and  of  others  subse- 
quently acquired.  He  now  owns  in  all  some 
2,000  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
raisers  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  conduct- 
ing his  farming  operations  with  such  skill 
and  intelligence  as  to  make  them  productive 
of  the  best  results.  Exact  rectitude  and 
rigid  honesty  have  characterized  him  in  all 
his  dealings,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  he  has  richly  merited  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  classes  of  people.  He 
is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  in  1868  repre- 
sented Stoddard  County  in  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Freemasons,  but  affiliates  with 
no  other  secret  society.  October  10,  i860, 
Mr.  Proffer  married  Miss  Eliza  S.  Oaks,  who 
is,  like  himself,  a  native  of  Stoddard  County. 
The  children  born  to  them  have  been  Flor- 
ence Victoria  Proffer,  now  the  wife  of  State 
Senator  B.  F.  Walker,  of  Dexter,  Missouri, 
and  Mary  Alma  Proffer,  now  the  wife  of 
William  Ferguson,  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mis- 
souri. 

Progressive  Endowment  Guild. — 

A  fraternal  and  beneficiary  order,  chartered 
by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  1890.  The  first  chapter  of  this  order  was 
organized  in  St.  Louis  in  March  of  1896,  and 
incorporated  April  14th  following.  January 
I,  1898,  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  to  American  Guild,  and  its  char- 
ter renewed  under  that  name.  There  are 
two  chapters  in  existence  in  St.  Louis,  with 
a  membership  of  150.  Twenty-seven  chap- 
ters are  in  existence  outside  of  St.  Louis  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

Progressive  Order  of  the  West. — 

A  fraternal  and  benevolent  organization  insti- 
tuted in  St.  Louis,  under  Jewish  auspices, 
February  17,  1895.    Its  membership  is  com- 


posed mainly  of  Russian,  Austrian,  Polisli 
Hungarian  and  Scandinavian  Jews,  who  hav 
become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Unite« 
States.  In  1898  seven  lodges  were  in  exist 
ence  in  St.  Louis,  and  steps  were  being  takei 
to  extend  the  order  to  other  cities. 

Prosecuting  Attomey.--An  office 
in  every  county,  elected  in  the  even  years 
and  holding  office  for  two  years.  His  dut; 
is  to  commence  and  prosecute  all  civil  an< 
criminal  actions  in  which  the  State  o 
the  county  is  concerned;  to  defend  al 
suits  at  law  in  which  the  State  or  th 
county  is  a  party,  or  is  concerned;  t< 
prosecute  forfeited  recognizances  for  the  re 
covery  of  debts,  fines,  penalties  and  forfeit 
ures  accruing  to  the  State  or  county;  dra\ 
all  contracts  for  the  county;  investigat 
claims  and  give  opinions  at  the  request  0 
the  county  court,  and  prosecute  before  jus 
tices  of  the  peace  all  cases  in  which  the  Stat 
or  county  is  a  party.  His  salary  is  propor 
tioned  to  the  population  of  the  county,  being 
in  counties  whose  population  is  less  thai 
5,000,  $300  a  year ;  in  counties  whose  popula 
tion  is  over  5,000  and  under  10,000,  $400 
where  the  population  is  10,000  and  unde 
15,000,  $500;  where  the  population  is  15,00 
and  under  20,000,  $600 ;  where  the  populatio 
is  20,000  and  under  25,000,  $700;  where  it  i 
25,000  and  under  30,000,  $800;  where  it  i 
30,000  and  under  35,000,  $900;  where  it  i 
35,000  and  over,  $1,000  a  year.  In  additio 
he  is  allowed  to  charge  the  usual  fees  in  case 
before  the  circuit  court. 

Prosecuting  Attorneys,  State  As 
soclatlon  of. — An  association  compose 
of  all  the  prosecuting  attorneys  in  Missour 
the  object  being  to  secure  uniformity  in,  an 
the  correction  of  the  criminal  statutes  of  th 
State,  and  to  perfect  the  provisions  of  th 
statutes  relating  to  offenses  against  society 
It  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  S 
Louis  Law  School,  1417  Lucas  Place,  S 
Louis,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decembe 
1897.  The  first  officers  were:  W.  D.  Steele 
of  Pettis  County,  president;  T.  D.  Hines,  < 
Cape  Girardeau  County,  first  vice  presideni 
Sam  D.  Hodgdon,  of  the  city  of  St.  Loui 
secretary ;  D.  H.  Harris,  of  Callaway  Count; 
assistant  secretary,  and  John  M.  Doran,  ( 
Scotland  County,  treasurer.  Meetings  ai 
held  annually  at  places^chosen  by  the  associ; 
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^  >    .'.  ;■    ill  the  Suite  tiaine<I.     Tie  re^:4*  1  fur  j>.»Ni:ii.ii   '  •    \.  . 

M  :.  r  \'\iv^  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  an-l  uif(l  at  ill  li-.-a-'li.     ■   '• 

::.  '  \:  V   o:   <f\enty-six  y.r.tr^,     Tli'^ria^   aivl  a^acoiif  - 

J  <  •'■  le  i'ro^^er  ^\ere  the  jKironts  of  u*n  cl.il-  o''   t!:e   tiiiii     *     • 

:    '.   "t'  wh.tfii  the   1;\'i:\l;"  s  ms   are    riioti^aS  vita  Mt>u*(  s  t  r    - 

;     _.    'iir-  an  I  Ciiark-^   W'arrrii  i'rt»^<er,  an<l  Loui-,   Mi^^'i:*". 

r\f    i.\ini^    daii^MiTt-rs    are    ^*rs.    tli<'r<^e    C.  e<)irr:ii"^     ;^ 

.^  ^    '':    wne  <»f  thv.  recent  p^en*-;\il  r.ana^rr  nf  nanu  !,    ht^   '«.     . 

:".'•  A  'anta  ^K:  W'tst  Point  Rri,h.va\.  i.iul\  aj)-  S'aitl.ern    t    i-- 

:     !--*«'(l    j^HMieral    manager    of    the    S  »'itii<Tn  i:eti.':al  crt'-/-  .  .- 

i.'   -'lAavat  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  now  vice  work^   at    v.....    \  ■        ^    • 

:•*     :M»*nt  an<l  in  s<»!e  charge  of  the  \\\^ti   /,-  aiv!  at  Kt'nr)ir  v    •  t  •  -- 

'   '•  e  interests  ;  Mrs,  J.  H-  >Micha^'h  .  (4  PilS-  In    ail    these    va'i    ■'-    •  '  ti'l:  '  j; 

ire    Pt  nns}  Ivania ;  Mr^.  Ricliard  H.  Watt^,  him    in   *M»ntact    w:  !.    "  ••  '       <     :■;      mo^t 

V  *•    of  the   assistant   cashier   of   the   Adrian  ]>ro!r'iU'r.t  ra:ir'»ad  oTficla!-   -i.  ./'  .-'.-'ior.s  of 

S-     •   Saving>  Bank,  at  Adrian,  Michitran,  and  tlif   c^nntry.   as    Wk  11   a     v'th    lUt  n     >f    h:;^h 

'-     --   i  !ninia  Preiser,  re^idin^  in  the  city  la^t  srandhitr  in  ind':  trial  at:-!  Ir'-in'Mal  circh  s,  h'S 

''/":■'«].     Charles  Warren  Trosser,  the  \  >niiG^-  superii-r  ahr..!t\s  ha\'e  Ci-mnuindcd  tlu-  h.it;'ii- 

<  -^   if  the  livinj^  sons,  was  thrown  upon   his  e>t   re-;"Mn   and   cor't^leT)- r.      ,Nir.    I*r(»s^er  is 

'■    ■■  -.-N  mrc's  at  the  early  <ijj:e  of  c-^-ht  years,  yet  a  \<»nnL^  luan.  hi  a  h's  strihiii^-  t^erst^iipl'ty 

*  •  ,  -o  his  father's  failure  in  bu^me-s.  and  and  ti^ie  n:ental  a^'ain'^uMns  afT  id  :  ':n  a  rare 
:  r  '■<  \''ars  followiri,'"  lie  lahorrd  in  various  lacvdiy  of  S(»  'inpre^^ir.i;  ^.os,^*  \\::h  wli'-^n  !:e 
L.t-K-  tlnriiii^  the  winter  ni'>nths  attending  is  'hrcj'i.^Iit  in'< »  association  '^  :,.a!:..d,  *'<; -m: 
^  ■'  ."1  as  constantly  as  cirt  iinistances  would  to  Irhn  in  cl«)se  rtd.ai*  ■n>i:ip  :  !''■*•  n  -i- 
:■   '     '•*.     When  fourteen  years  of  a^j^-e  he  re-  mate  kiun\udire  '*f  hhn  c"Tif''::i  '■   -: 

:    •  - -.  d  to  St.  L'>uis,  Miss'juri,  and  found  em-  the  lir4   inijTt  .>si<  >ns,  atT«r>T>L:   .i  '    i* 

vMb. nt  as  an  ot^ict*  ho\    to  Cai)tain   R.   S.  basis    for    eM'hirin^:^    fr'e^'osr a..      ; 

I    .>e^,  then  t^ti-eral  manager  of  the  Missouri  ^^r.  Prosser  is  a  Ku'iiM'    th.      ^  > 

.   it' ^  Railwa}    s\>tem.     In  this  po>itit)n  he  a     Methodist,      lie     !i  ^'  .  ■ 

,  ..-     \  *-:\uy  fortunate  in  acfjuiring  kii-.-wh  dge  Masonry,   ai:  1    has   takt  i-    '  •    v 

.    :  '-.i.   x'dV  business   and   railway   concerns,  and   Mysiic   !^hiine   ^h^r-  -    •    .r- 

..:  '!  :'!   i!-<.  earmnj::  sufficient  nH>ney  to  con-  ried,  Mi'v  i-^.  iSo  ^,  tf>  \' .  -   '  •  •         n 

t.i'    (    h-f  'T^caM'-n  at  Adrian  !  Michigan  I  Col-  Mulvane,  of   >,-  --.>'.   -t -'  .-, -t    ■  "■!- 

'  "•     ..iiipi.'^i'ig  Irs  studies  he  returned  ter  of  W.  P.  iv'*  ■^'-        '  '     ••  ii 

-  -   1       .-   and   became  a  member  of  the  War.  served  in  f  ■  .     .  *:- 

*  •.  .-.  .'  '*r-icti::g  tirm  of  Thoma.s  J.  Pros-  mcnt  Cfn;::'..' •'  i  ■  '  •  .  '>i 
.^  r  .\  '  !  my,  -it  that  time,  and  afterwarti,  major  tziiur-.i.  \.  --  "  k. 
e:.v:  .  ■"'  'dii^g  some  of  the  largest  rail-  To  Mr.  an!  }u-.  !'.  '  .  '  .  ,.  hwrn 
!'...'  '  •  West,  North  and  South.  In  four  chiii.'. '\  .."  '^!L  -  '  ■  '  d  in  in- 
:'•<'-<•"  '-ons,  largely  under  his  personal  fancy,  'i  ].••><'  i.v  »•  -  "  :.  ;  ^  War- 
'ii:-'  '.,ve  evidence  of  great  mechani-  ren,  Jr.,  an  i  hi-'  .  ■  •  r  The 
c-w  I     •                 -vcecntive  ability,  bringing  him  family  resi.'e   j  r      •                               \  in  one 
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tion.  A  legislative  committee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  judicial  district,  re- 
ports at  these  meetings  subjects  for  consid- 
eration. 

Prosser,  Charles  Warren,  promi- 
nent in  railway  construction  and  in  rolling 
stock  manufacturing,  was  born  October  lo, 
1868,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.    His  father, 
Thomas  Prosser,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
came  to  America  at  an  early  age,  settling  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married 
Miss  Jeannie  Cooper,  a  native  of  Allegheny 
County,  in  the  State  named.    He  resided  for 
some  years  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.     Thomas  and 
Jeannie  Prosser  were  the  parents  of  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  living  sons  are  Thomas 
J.,  James  and  Charles  Warren  Prosser,  and 
the   living  daughters   are    Mrs.    George    C. 
Smith,  wife  of  the  recent  general  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway,  lately  ap- 
pointed general   manager  of  the   Southern 
Railway  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  now  vice 
president  and  in  sole  charge  of  the  Westing- 
house  interests ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Michaels,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Watts, 
wife  of  the  assistant  cashier  of  the  Adrian 
State  Savings  Bank,  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  and 
Miss  Emma  Prosser,  residing  in  the  city  last 
named.    Charles  Warren  Prosser,  the  young- 
est of  the  living  sons,  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years, 
owing  to  his  father's  failure  in  business,  and 
for  six  years  following  he  labored  in  various 
tasks,  during  the  winter  months  attending 
school  as  constantly  as  circumstances  would 
permit.    When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  found  em- 
ployment as  an  office  boy  to  Captain  R.  S. 
Hayes,  then  general  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  system.     In  this  position  he 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  acquiring  knowledge 
of  practical  business  and  railway  concerns, 
and  in  also  earning  sufficient  money-  to  con- 
tinue his  education  at  Adrian  (Michigan)  Col- 
lege.   On  completing  his  studies  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis  and  became  a  member  of  the 
railway  contracting  firm  of  Thomas  J.  Pros- 
ser &  Company,  at  that  time,  and  afterward, 
engaged  in  building  some  of  the  largest  rail- 
roads in  the  West,  North  and  South.     In 
these  transactions,  largely  under  his  personal 
direction,  he  gave  evidence  of  great  mechani- 
cal genius  and  executive  ability,  bringing  him 


marked  recognition  by  men  eminent  in  rail- 
way and  manufacturing  affairs,  and  leading 
to  his  consequent  advancement.  When 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Charles  Car  Company,  at  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  and  gave  intelligent  direc- 
tion to  its  business  until.it  came  under  the 
control  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  when  he  became  general  western 
sales  agent  of  the  last  named  mammoth  cor- 
poration, comprising  thirteen  distinct  and 
widely  separated  manufacturing  plants.  This 
position  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to 
ill  health.  He  subsequently  resumed  business 
as  a  contracting  railway  builder,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Prosser  &  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Lincoln  Trust  Building,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  At  a  later  day,  and  while 
continuing  his  connection  with  the  firm 
named,  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  with 
general  offices  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and 
works  at  Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Alabama, 
and  at  Lenoir  City  and  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
In  all  these  various  occupations,  bringing 
him  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  the  most 
prominent  railroad  officials  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  with  men  of  high 
standing  in  industrial  and  financial  circles,  his 
superior  abilities  have  commanded  the  high- 
est respect  and  confidence.  Mr.  Prosser  is 
yet  a  young  man,  but  his  striking  personality 
and  fine  mental  attainments  afford  him  a  rare 
faculty  of  so  impressing  those  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  association  as  to  attach  them 
to  him  in  close  relationship,  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  him  confirms  the  best  of 
the  first  impressions,  affording  a  substantial 
basis  for  enduring  friendship.  In  politics 
Mr.  Prosser  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion 
a  Methodist.  He  holds  high  rank  in 
Masonry,  and  has  taken  the  Commandery 
and  Mystic  Shrine  degrees.  He  was  mar- 
ried, May  18,  1893,  to  Miss  Daisy  Kathleen 
Mulvane,  of  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  daugh- 
ter of  W.  P.  Mulvane,  who,  during  the  Civil 
War,  served  in  the  Tuscarawas  (Ohio)  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  (afterward 
major  general)  Alexander  McD.  McCook. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prosser  have  been  born 
four  children,  of  whom  Pauline  died  in  in- 
fancy. Those  living  are  Anita,  Charles  War- 
ren, Jr.,  and  Robert  Phineas  Prosser.  The 
family  reside  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  in  one 
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of  the  most  elegant  homes  in  that  wealthy 
little  city. 

Protective  Society  for  Women  and 
Children. —  This  society  was  founded  in  St. 
Louis  in  1891,  and  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  Its  objects  embrace 
six  departrnents  of  work,  each  separate  and 
distinct:  First,  to  secure  legal,  moral  and 
social  protection  for  women  and  children; 
second,  to  aid  them  to  find  employment; 
third,  to  care  for  abandoned,  ill-treated, 
friendless  and  orphaned  children;  fourth,  to 
aid  in  suppression  of  indecent  and  immoral 
literature;  fifth,  to  prevent  children  from  be- 
ing led  into  unlawful  occupations ;  and  sixth, 
to  carry  on  the  work  known  as  **The  Fresh 
Air  Mission,**  which  runs  each  year  a  number 
of  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  poor, 
tired  mothers  and  their  sickly  children  an 
outing  on  the  river  and  in  the  woods. 

Protem. — A  town  in  Taney  County,  on 
Big  Creek,  twenty-four  miles  southeast  of 
Forsyth,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public 
school,  a  Baptist  Church,  three  general 
stores,  two  drug  stores  and  a  flouring  mill. 
In  1899  the  i>opulation  was  estimated  at  350. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — 

The  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Missouri  was  in  the  year  1819, 
when  Rev.  John  Ward,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, made  a  visit  to  St.  Louis  and  held  the 
first  service  in  a  public  room,  or  hall,  on  the 
24th  of  October.  A  week  afterward  forty- 
seven  persons,  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  signed 
a  paper  pledging  the  sums  set  opposite  their 
names  for  the  support  of  a  church  for  one 
year,  Thomas  F.  Riddick  heading  the  list 
with  $100,  and  others  following  with  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $1,714.  Christ 
Church  was  then  organized,  and  has  been 
maintained  ever  since,  a  power  for  good  and 
usefulness  second  to  no  church  in  St.  Louis 
or  the  State.  It  was  the  third  Protestant 
organization  in  Missouri,  the  Baptists  having 
established  Bethel  Church  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County  in  July,  1806,  and  the  Presbyterians 
having  organized  a  church  in  St.  Louis  in 
1816.  In  1829  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  edifice  was  built  in  St.  Louis,  and  in 
1840  a  second  congregation  was  organized, 
followed  at  intervals  by  others,  until  in  the 
year  1900  there  were  in  St.  Louis  and  the 


immediate  vicinity  twenty-seven  congregj 
tions.  At  first  the  church  was  confined  t 
that  city,  but  as  the  State  became  settled 
extended  into  the  interior  towns  and  gaine 
a  firm  footing  in  the  more  populous  one 
In  1900  there  were  five  Episcopal  parishes 
Kansas  City,  two  in  St.  Joseph,  two 
Springfield,  and  one  each  in  Columbi 
Clarksville,  De  Soto,  Ferguson,  Hannib? 
Jefferson  City,  Kirkwood,  Louisiana,  Maco 
Mexico,  Moberly,  Monroe,  Old  Orchar 
Palmyra,  Prairieville,  St.  Charles,  Blackbur 
Boonville,  Brookfield,  Brunswick,  CarroUto 
Carthage,  Chillicothe,  Fayette,  Independenc 
Joplin,  Lexington,  Maryville,  Nevada,  Plea 
ant  Hill,  Sedalia,  Warrensburg,  Weston  ai 
Westport,  and  missions  at  Bevier,  Canto 
Cape  Girardeau,  Crystal  City,  Cuba,  Irontc 
Kirksville,  La  Plata,  Montgomery,  Portlar 
RoUa,  St.  James,  Shelbina,  Shrewsbui 
Thayer,  Amazonia,  Atchison  County,  Buth 
Cameron,  Clinton,  Hamilton,  Harrisonvil 
Holden,  Lebanon,  Lee's  Summit,  Liberl 
Marshall,  Mountain  Grove,  Neosho,  Plati 
burg.  Rich  Hill,  Savannah,  Sweet  Spring 
Trenton,  Utica,  West  Plains,  Aurora,  Hi 
ginsville.  King  City,  Monett,  Platte  Cii 
Richmond,  Salisbury,  Seneca,  Slater,  Tipt 
and  Versailles.  The  first  bishop  of  Missoi 
was  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  from  1835 
1844;  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Cicero 
Hawks,  from  1844  to  1868;  Rev.  C.  F.  Robi 
son,  from  1868  to  1886;  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tutt 
from  1886,  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Atwill,  bishop 
West  Missouri  from  1891.  Thomas  F.  Ri 
dick,  who  took  the  lead  in  organizing  t 
first  church  in  the  State  in  18 19,  was  an  c 
terprising,  public-spirited,  honorable  a 
useful  citizen,  owe  of  the  founders  of  t 
public  school  system  of  St.  Louis,  a  memt 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  first  cc 
stitution  of  Missouri  in  1820,  and  first  gra 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masc 
of  Missouri;  and  it  may  be  said  that  t 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  State  has  been  fc 
tunate  in  having  among  its  communicai 
many  citizens  eminent  for  patriotism,  leai 
ing  and  public  spirit  and  honorably  associat 
with  the  general  and  local  history  of  M 
souri.  In  1891  the  State  was  divided  ir 
two  dioceses,  the  eastern  part  retaining  t 
name  of  Diocese  of  Missouri,  with  hcadqu: 
ters  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  western  part  cc 
stituting  the  Diocese  of  West  Missouri,  w 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Right  Rev. 
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R.  Atwill  being  the  first  bishop  of  West 
Missouri.  In  the  year  1899  there  were  in  the 
eastern  diocese  fifty  congregations,  with  6,578 
communicants;  forty-seven  clergymen,  fifty 
church  edifices,  forty-seven  Sunday  schools, 
with  449  teachers  and  3,981  scholars.  The 
church  debt  in  the  diocese  was  $20,090,  and 
the  contributions  for  all  purposes  were  $152,- 
992.  The  Diocese  of  West  Missouri  had 
fifty-seven  congregations,  with  4,480  com- 
municants, thirty-one  clergymen,  fifty-seven 
church  edifices,  with  9,540  sittings,  and 
valued  at  $354,150;  debt  on  churches,  $23,- 
198;  value  of  all  church  property,  $451,457; 
debt  on  all  church  property,  $48,628;  total 
disbursements,  for  the  year,  $58,738;  forty 
Sunday  schools,  with  298  teachers  and  2,281 
pupils — making  for  the  whole  State  107  con- 
gregations, 11,058  communicants,  78  clergy- 
men, 107  church  edifices,  87  Sunday  schools, 
with  747  teachers  and  6,262  pupils ;  total  con- 
tributions for  all  purposes,  $211,730.  The 
church  has  a  large  hospital,  St.  Luke's,  an 
orphans'  home,  and  a  school  for  girls,  known 
as  Bishop  Robertson  Hall,  all  located  in  St. 

^"'^*  Daniel  M.  Grissom. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In 
Kansas  City. — The  establishment  of  the 
church  in  Kansas  City  was  only  accomplished 
after  many  discouragements  and  much  per- 
sistent effort.  At  the  beginning  churchmen 
were  few,  and  their  means  were  limited. 
Until  1868  the  local  mother  church  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Missionary  Board.  In  that  year 
it  became  self-supporting,  and  soon  afterward 
began  its  liberal  contributions  for  church 
establishment  and  charity  work  in  less 
favored  fields. 

In  September,  1857,  Bishop  Cicero  S. 
Hawks  visited  Kansas  City  and  addressed  a 
large  congregation.  In  November  he  sent 
the  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Corbyn,  who  held  his  first 
service  November  15th,  in  the  old  Metho- 
dist Church  on  Fifth  Street.  December  14th 
St.  Luke's  Church  was  organized,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  at  the  special  request  of 
Bishop  Hawks;  among  the  first  vestrymen 
were  John  C.  Ranson,  John  Q.  Watkins,  Wil- 
liam Gilliss,  S.  H.  Calhoun,  W.  Boyer  and  R. 
Everingham.  Easter  services  in  1858  were 
held  in  the  courthouse,  and  there  were  then 
but  five  communicants.  In  May  St.  Luke's 
Church  was  received  into  union  with  the  con- 
vention of  the  Diocese   of   Missouri.     The 


first  confirmation  and  celebration  of  the  holy 
communion  occurred  October  11,  1858, 
Bishop  Hawks  officiating.  It  is  noted  that 
there  was  at  this  time  no  organ  of  any  kind 
in  Kansas  City.  During  the  fall  Mr.  Corbyn 
built  a  small  home,  to  which  he  added  a 
building  which  was  used  as  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  place.  In  this  he  held  church 
services,  organized  a  Sunday  school,  and  also 
taught  a  private  school  to  eke  out  a  support. 
Christmas  Day  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Callo- 
way, of  Topeka,  Kansas,  assisted  Mr.  Corbyn 
in  the  services,  and  eighteen  persons  received 
communion.  Mr.  Corbyn  held  services  on 
alternate  Sundays  in  Independence  and  Kan- 
sas City  until  early  in  1859,  when  he  became 
identified  solely  with  the  latter  place,  and 
made  strenuous  effort  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  building.  Mr.  Ranson  had  early  given 
to  Bishop  Hawks  three  lots  at  Eighth  and 
Campbell  Streets,  but  these  were  subse- 
quently declined  in  preference  for  a  lot  at 
Fifth  and  High  Streets,  donated  by  William 
Gilliss.  About  $4,000  was  subscribed  for 
building,  a  stone  foundation  was  laid,  and 
brick  was  placed  on  the  ground,  but  on  ac- 
count of  disagreements  as  to  the  cost  and 
design  of  the  structure  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned.  In  discouragement,  Mr.  Corbyn 
resigned  in  December,  1859,  but  continued 
to  officiate,  meanwhile  maintaining  his 
school.  In  i860  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Cal- 
loway entered  upon  the  rectorate ;  there  were 
then  twenty-five  communicants,  and  services 
were  held  in  a  concert  hall  on  the  public 
square.  In  March,  1861,  Mr.  Calloway  re- 
signed and  removed.  Owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  the  congregation  was  dis- 
persed and  only  two  parish  meetings  and  one 
vestry  meeting  were  held  in  the  four  years. 
In  1865  repeated  effort  was  made  to  re- 
assemble the  church  people,  but  without  avail 
until  September  8th,  when  Bishop  Hawks 
made  a  visitation  which  resulted  in  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Woods,  Jr.,  being  installed  as  rector 
the  first  week  of  January,  1866.  The  Fifth 
Street  Methodist  Church  was  occupied  for 
services  until  Easter  Day,  April  i,  1866,  when 
full  moi-ning  service  and  the  holy  communion 
were  celebrated  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  May 
and  Eighth  Streets.  At  this  service  was  used 
a  large  reed  organ,  the  first  brought  to  the 
city,  costing  $550,  which  sum  was  advanced 
by  members  of  the  congregation,  and  was 
eventually  paid  for  by  contributions  and  from 
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the  proceeds  of  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish. 
Meantime  the  congregation  was  divided  as  to 
a  site  for  building,  and  the  character  of  an 
edifice,  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 
Disappointed  by  the  failure  to  build,  Mr. 
Wood  retired  from  the  rectorate  in  Decem- 
ber, and  in  March,  1867,  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  D.  D.  Van  Antwerp.  For  a  time 
services  were  held  in  Long's  Hall,  and  a  Sun- 
day school  was  organized  with  twelve  schol- 
ars. In  1867  three  lots  at  Walnut  and 
Eighth  Streets  were  purchased  at  an  outlay 
of  $2,500,  and  a  frame  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  which  was  first  occupied 
August  i8th  of  the  same  year,  and  was  con- 
secrated April  27,  1869,  by  Bishop  C.  F. 
Robertson.  The  number  of  communicants 
was  now  135,  and  the  Rev.  Algernon  Batte 
began  mission  services  in  a  hall  in  McGee's 
Addition.  Dr.  Van  Antwerp  now  desired  to 
build  a  large  central  church,  and  two  chapels 
to  the  east  and  south,  but  the  west  side 
churchmen  were  desirous  of  forming  an  in- 
dependent parish,  and  the  latter  purpose  was 
accomplished  in  1870.  July  18,  1872,  the  Rev. 
George  C.  Betts  succeeded  to  the  pastorate 
and  served  until  April  16,  1876.  Upon  his 
suggestion,  members  of  the  congregation 
contributed  quantities  of  old  silver,  from 
which  were  made  a  paten  and  a 
chalice  for  sacramental  use.  The  Rev.  M. 
Erastus  Buck  was  rector  from  October  18, 
1876,  until  his  death,  January  20,  1879.  In 
1879  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  was  adopted  by 
the  parish  in  place  of  St.  Luke's.  The  Rev. 
H.  D.  Jardine  was  rector  from  early  in  1879 
until  his  death,  January  10,  1886.  During  his 
rectorate  were  founded  All  Saints'  Hospital, 
now  the  University  Hospital  (see  "Hospitals 
of  Kansas  City"),  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
for  Girls,  and  St.  Mary's  School  for  Boys; 
after  a  time  the  two  latter  institutions  were 
closed.  The  Rev.  John  Sword  succeeded  Mr. 
Jardine  and  served  until  May,  1891,  when  he 
resigned.  In  that  year  the  church  property 
at  Fourth  and  Locust  Streets  was  sold,  and 
the  present  fine  brick  edifice  at  Holmes  and 
Thirteenth  Streets  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  J. 
Stewart-Smith,  was  installed  October  26, 
1891.  In  1900  the  number  of  communicants 
was  240.  St.  Mary's  Church,  from  the  time 
of  Father  Betts,  has  maintained  a  ritualistic 
service  more  or  less  elaborate,  and  for  the 


past   eighteen   years   the    full   ritual   of  tl 
Anglican  Church  has  been  observed. 

St.  Paul's  parish  was  organized  July  2 
1870,  out  of  a  portion  of  the  membership 
St.  Luke's  Church,  amicably  separated  fro 
the  latter  body  in  order  to  provide  for  tl 
growing  necessities  of  the  western  porti< 
of  Kansas  City.  In  December  the  Rev.  F.  \ 
Haff  was  installed  as  rector.  The  chun 
was  received  into  union  with  the  dioces; 
convention  in  May,  1871,  when  thirty-nii 
communicants  were  reported.  Mr.  Batte  b 
gan  services  in  January,  1872,  and  continue 
until  June,  1874,  when  he  was  succeeded  1 
the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Martin.  From  the  orga 
ization  of  the  church,  services  had  been  he 
in  the  basement  of  the  Coates  Operahoui 
In  1871  a  building  lot  on  Washington  Aven 
was  contracted  for,  but  being  found  unava 
able  was  relinquished  without  loss  to  t 
church.  In  1872  lots  at  Central  and  Four 
Streets  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $3,17 
in  1874  a  frame  building  was  erected  at 
cost  of  $9,000,  and  the  first  service  there 
was  held  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  same  ye; 
Meantime  the  name  of  the  parish  had  be 
changed  to  Grace  Church,  April  14,  1873. 
1876  Mr.  Martin  resigned,  and  was  succeed 
by  the  Rev.  Herman  C.  Duncan,  who  1 
signed  in  March,  1880.  The  Rev.  B.  E.  Bi 
was  in  temporary  charge  until  February  ; 
1881,  when  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Ca: 
eron  Mann,  D.  D.,  was  installed.  In  the  sai 
year  the  church  building  was  enlarged  at 
outlay  of  $3,000,  and  a  further  enlargeme 
was  made  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  In  18 
the  parish  began  the  work  of  erecting  t 
present  church  building.  The  Guild  Hall  v 
completed  in  March,  1890.  The  church  bui 
ing  proper  was  first  occupied  December 
1894,  and  it  was  consecrated  May  15,  i& 
by  Bishop  Edward  R.  Atwill.  Grace  Chui 
is  an  imposing  stone  edifice,  designed  frc 
the  standpoint  of  the  transitional  Norms 
Gothic  architecture.  The  tower  has  not  ; 
been  carried  up,  and  cloisters  are  yet  to 
added.  The  church  contains  five  memoi 
windows,  made  by  the  best  artists  in  stair 
glass.  The  bowl  of  the  baptismal  font  v 
worked  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  a 
weighs  one  and  one-half  tons.  The  lecte 
a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Aileen  March  Wilson, 
a  beautiful  work  in  carved  oak,  made  by  1 
most  artistic  wood  carver  in  Ameri 
Guild  Hall  contains  a  valuable  collection 
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proof  engravings  of  religious  subjects  by  old 
masters.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was 
$100,000.  In  1900  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  475.  The  church  maintains  a  mis- 
sion at  Twenty-fourth  and  Holly  Streets,  and 
a  number  of  societies  engaged  in  various  de- 
partments of  church  work. 

Trinity  Church  was  organized  December 
I,  1883,  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Talbot,  the 
present  incumbent,  as  rector,  and  with 
twelve  communicants.  The  first  service  was 
held  in  January,  1884,  in  a  hall  on  East  Ninth 
Street.  A  lot  at  Tracy  and  Tenth  Streets,  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $3,480,  and  the  next 
summer  the  erection  of  a  building  was  begfun. 
In  1887  the  walls  were  torn  down  and  the 
present  massive  stone  edifice  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  The  church  was 
reorganized  January  15,  1897.  In  1899  ^^^ 
number  of  communicants  was  502. 

St.  Mark's  Church  was  organized  April  12, 
1889,  with  the  Rev.  John  K.  Dunn  as  the 
first  rector.  The  same  year  a  frame  building 
costing  $3,000,  was  erected  at  Seventh  and 
Prospect  Streets.  January  i,  1895,  Mr. 
Dunn  resigned,  and  the  same  year  became 
secretary  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Missouri. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  rectorate  by  the 
Rev.  Leroy  S.  Bates,  who  occupied  the  posi- 
tion less  than  a  year,  when  he  resigned.  The 
Rev.  A.  G.  Singsen  served  from  1896  to  1898, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Gray  from  1899  to  July, 
1900.  Since  the  latter  date  the  parish  has 
been  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Atwill.    The  communicants  number  100. 

St.  George's  Church  was  organized  as  the 
Pro- Cathedral,  March  23,  1891.  The  same 
year  was  built  the  present  brick  church  edifice 
at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants was  repHDrted  at  fifty-two.  The 
church  was  opened  for  service  September  20, 
1891.  Bishop  Edward  R.  Atwill  was  the  first 
rector,  under  whom  served  as  deans  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Gardner,  who  died  November  5, 
1891 ;  the  Rev.  George  S.  Gassner,  and  the 
Rev.  Seaver  M.  Holden.  Bishop  Atwill  re- 
signed the  rectorate  Easter  Day,  1897,  when 
the  Rev.  P.  Gavan  Duffy  was  installed,  who 
served  until  April  30,  1899,  when  he  resigned. 
Bishop  Atwill  then  resumed  the  rectorate,  the 
immediate  duties  of  the  church  devolving 
upon  the  Rev.  John  R.  Atwill  and  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  Woodruff.  The  parish  numbers  235 
members. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Westport,  was  organ- 


ized May  5,  1891,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  D.  D.,  from  a  portion 
of  the  membership  of  Grace  Church.  The 
church  edifice  was  formerly  a  Baptist  house 
of  worship,  and  was  bought  and  improved  at 
an  outlay  of  $5,000.  The  rectors  in  charge 
have  been  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Sharp,  1891-2;  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Purcell,  1892-4,  and  the  Rev. 
George  H.  Bailey,  1894-6.  The  present  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  Robert  Keating  Smith,  was 
installed  in  1896.  In  1900  there  were  180 
communicants. 

St.  Augustine's  Mission  (colored)  was  or- 
ganized in  1882  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Cummings, 
a  colored  minister,  who  was  in  charge  until 
his  death,  July  8,  1887.  During  his  ministry 
a  church  was  erected  on  Troost  Avenue,  be- 
tween Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000.  Mr.  Cummings  was  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Harper,  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Simons,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Marshall,  all  colored.  Succeeding  these  were 
the  Rev.  Antojne  G.  Singsen  and  the  Rev. 
John  Gray,  both  white  clergymen.  The 
present  minister  in  charge  is  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Demby,  colored.  The  mission  numbers  nine- 
ty-six members.  It  is  sustained  in  part  by  the 
Board  of  Missions. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
St*  Louis.— In  1763  the  site  for  St.  Louis 
was  selected  by  Laclede.  Perhaps  with  grati- 
tude and  pride  we  may  recall  words  that  he  is 
said  to  have  then  uttered:  "I  have  found  a 
situation  where  I  intend  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment which  may  become  hereafter  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  America."  On  February  15, 
1764,  Auguste  Chouteau,  though  not  quite 
fourteen  years  of  age,  leading  thirty  men, 
landed  at  the  selected  site  and  began  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  to  make  a  post  for  supplies 
to  Indians  and  pioneers.  These  founders 
and  settlers  were  mostly  French.  Louis  XV. 
was  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France.  It  is 
said  they  called  the  post,  therefore,  St.  Louis. 
If  so,  the  praenomen  was  not  appropriate. 
Louis  IX.  was  a  saint.  He  won,  deserved 
and  wore  the  name.  Louis  XV.  was  no  saint ; 
nor  was  he  a  sturdy  sovereign.  Illicit,  en- 
ervating pleasures  of  the  court  enthralled 
him.  At  the  very  time  of  which  we  write  he 
was  losing  his  American  holdings  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  cession  to  Great  Britain. 
In  consequence  many  of  the  French  in  that 
region,  in  dislike  of  the  British  flag,  crossed 
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over  the  river  and  settled  in  the  new  post. 
This  immigration  contributed  to  make  St. 
Louis  a  vigorous  and  active  little  town  from 
the  very  first  and  during  the  earlier  years  of 
its  life.  But  ere  long  the  immigants  dis- 
covered that  their  kings  pusillanimity  had 
ceded  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  east  to  the  English.  This  kind  of 
incoming  of  population,  therefore,  did  not 
keep  up.  The  Spanish  commandant  and 
garrison  took  possession  August  ii,  1768. 
Then  St.  Louis  did  not  grow  much  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  1804  Jt  had  only  925  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  earliest  missionaries  of  religion  in  St. 
Louis  were  Roman  Catholic  priests.  From 
the  very  first — that  is,  in  1764 — they  came 
over  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  min- 
istered to  the  settlers  under  Laclede  and 
Chouteau.  By  the  year  1772  there  was  a  resi- 
dent priest  in  the  city.  On  June  24,  1770,  a 
little  church,  built  of  wood,  was  completed 
and  blessed. 

It  was  not  until  fifty-five  years  after  the. 
first  Roman  Catholic  ministrations — namely, 
in  1819 — that  the  annals  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Louis  began.  For 
the  first  forty  of  these  years,  while  St.  Louis 
remained  under  either  France  or  Spain,  we 
can  well  understand  why  this  church  was  not 
represented  here.  But  in  1804  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  made  American  soil  of  the 
region  now  called  Missouri,  and,  of  course, 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1812  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  purchase  became  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, while  the  upper  part  became  Missouri 
Territory.  In  1820  the  State  of  Missouri  was 
carved  out  of  the  huge  Missouri  Territory 
and  set  up  in  sovereignty.  For  fifteen  years 
then  the  protecting  folds  of  the  American 
flag  had  waved  over  St.  Louis ;  many  immi- 
grants had  entered  her,  doubtless  from  Vir- 
ginia, through  Kentucky,  and  some  from 
Northern  States,  through  the  great  North- 
western territory,  portions  of  which  became 
the  States  of  Indiana  in  1816  and  Illinois  in 
1818;  her  population  had  grown  to  4,000,  and 
with  the  fertile  soil  round  about  her,  she  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  transformation  into  a 
sovereign  State  of  the  Union;  and  yet,  up  to 
within  a  few  months  of  the  assumption  of  the 
dignity  of  Statehood  by  Missouri,  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  had  not  been  heard  of 
in  her  borders,  not  even  in  her  chief  city,  St. 
Louis.     This  is  the  more  strange  when  it  is 


remembered  that  the  Protestant  Epibcop 
Church  is  really  the  Church  of  England  trar 
planted  to  American  soil,  and  that  this  chur 
was  so  strong  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  as 
have  been,  by  a  sort  of  union  of  church  ai 
State,  an  established  church  there  for  sevei 
years,  the  old  ecclesiastical  parish  limits  t 
ing  to  this  day  in  those  two  States  reco 
nized  for  metes  and  bounds  in  civil  and  leg 
matters,  and  that  many  Virginians  coming 
St.  Louis  in  the  early  times  ought,  one  woi 
think,  to  have  brought  with  them  in  love  ai 
set  up  in  loyalty  the  worship  and  usages 
their  own  old  church.  Exculpation  mig 
be  attempted  by  recalling  in  general  how  f( 
and  weak  were  the  resources  of  the  yet  infa 
American  nation  to  meet  her  responsibiliti 
in  struggling  with  her  problem  of  organia 
tion,  expansion  and  development.  B 
special  explanation  of  the  seeming  stran 
slackness  of  this  church  may  be  submitt 
along  two  lines  of  consideration: 

First,  her  incomplete  equipment.  Epis 
pos  being  the  Greek  word  for  bishop,  t 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  seco 
qualifying  adjective,  proclaims  her  belief 
bishops ;  that  she  is  led  by  bishops  and  nee 
and  uses  bishops,  and  her  formularies  dech 
that  a  minister  can  only  secure  outward  val 
ity  by  being  ordained  by  a  bishop.  1 
Church  of  England  in  America,  in  the  sa 
year  with  the  adoption  of  the  American  C( 
stitution,  in  1789,  was  transformed  into  1 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  the  adopti 
of  the  American  Prayer  Book  and  Natio 
Canons  of  Government.  Yet  for  one  hi 
dred  and  seventy-seven  years  from  the  sell 
ment  of  Jamestown  in  1607  to  the  consec 
tion  of  the  first  American  bishop,  Sam 
Seabury,  of  Connecticut,  in  1784,  this  chui 
had  never  had  a  bishop  on  American  soil 
lead  and  guide  her.  In  theory  and  law 
American  colonies  were  under  the  jurisc 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  his  pr 
tical  supervision  could  not  be  very  effecti 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  he  never  ca 
over  here.  Any  young  man  desiring  to 
come  a  minister  of  this  church  was  oblij 
to  encounter  the  expense  and  peril  of  a  v 
age  to  London  that  his  lordship's  ha 
might  be  laid  on  his  head.  As  far  as  1 
church  was  concerned,  five  generations 
boys  and  girls  grew  to  be  men  and  wor 
without  having  been  confirmed  by  a  bisho 
nay,  without  even  having  evpr  laid  eyes  o 
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bishop.    Washington    himself    was    a    com- 
municant of  this  church,  but  he  was  not  con- 
firmed, for  he  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a 
bishop — or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.      And  hundreds  and   thousands 
were  like  him  in  this.   The  church  was  lame 
in  her  hands  and  limping  in  her  walk  and 
shorn  in   completeness  of  equipment.     The 
experience  of  ages  is  unwilling  to  disassociate 
deep  spiritual  benefit  from  episcopal  govern- 
ment.    But,  at  any  rate,  reflection  can  count 
what  g^ave  practical  losses  the  church  would 
sustain  for  lack  of  the  wholesome  discipline, 
the  effective  leadership,   the  wise  guidance 
and   the    strong      encouragement   furnished 
by  a  resident  bishop.      These  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  years  of  bishopless  experi- 
ence of  the  American  church  handicapped  her 
in  running,  shriveled  her  muscles,  starved  her 
nourishment,  disfigured    her    with     excres- 
cences and  weakened  her  with  internal  dis- 
orders.    When  the  American  flag  was  run  up 
the  staff  in  St.  Louis  in  1804,  this  church  had 
only  six  bishops  in  all  the  nation,  and  during 
the  fifteen  years  following  never  more  than 
seven.     Too  meagre  a  force  that  to  do  what 
was  needed  to  be  done.     One  reason  then,  it 
may  be  submitted,  why  St.   Louis  did  not 
earlier    know   of   the    Protestant    Episcopal 
Church  was  that  there  was  no  bishop  at  liber- 
ty to  rouse  missionary  energies  and  direct 
missionary  attacks.     The  American  church, 
somewhat  stupidly,  one  thinks,  fell  into  the 
same  rut  in  which  the  English  church  had 
run.     In  its  missionary  growth  it  had  been 
left  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
without  a  bishop,  and  yet  it  waited  for  near 
fifty  years,  and  till  1835,  before  furnishing  a 
missionary  bishop  to  push  missionary  work 
on  its  own  western  borders.  A  senseless  fol- 
lowing of  a  bad   example   that;   quite   like 
Charles  Lamb's  Orientals,  who  always  burned 
down  the  buildings  to  get  roast  pig,  because 
the   discoverer  of  the   toothsome   dish   had 
done  so,  and  they  never  thought  that  there 
could  be  any  other  way  than  that  to  secure 
his   succulent   excellency  with  full  delicious 
vesture  of  brown  crackling. 

Second — Her  damaged  good  name.  Dam- 
aged not  by  any  crime  or  fault  of  hers,  but 
because  of  the  conditions  in  which  she  found 
herself  placed.  The  Church  of  England  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  Kingdom  of 
England.  The  two  entities  have  always  been 
linked  together  in  an  intertwining  almost  too 


close  to  be  analyzed.  From  1607  to  the  4th. 
of  July,  1776,  the  Church  of  England  through- 
out America,  by  prayer-book  prescription  on 
all  occasions  of  public  worship,  prayed  for  the 
King  of  England  or  for  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land by  name.  When  on  that  memorable  4th 
of  July  the  declaration  was  made  that  the 
American  colonies  intended  to  be  independ- 
ent, and  of  right  ought  to  be  independent, 
and  money  and  honor  and  life  were  pledged 
to  make  them  free  and  independent,  an  order 
was  practically  issued  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land throughout  America  prohibiting  the 
praying  for  King  George  in  public  worship 
any  longer.  One  can  count  the  hard  lot  it 
was  to  the  clergy  to  obey  that  order.  The 
memories  of  childhood  and  the  habits  of  man- 
hood conspired  to  induce  them  to  remain  un- 
changed in  the  old  path  of  their  accustomed 
public  worship.  Besides,  most  of  them  had 
been  reared  and  educated  in  old  England^ 
and  very  many  of  them  drew  their  subsist- 
ence in  stipends  from  the  English  missionary 
organization,  the  "Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  There 
is  no  reason  for  wonder,  then,  that  large  num- 
bers of  them  remained  loyal  to  King  George. 
Rather  than  neglect  to  pray  for  him  they 
closed  their  churches.  In  course  of  time 
some  went  back  to  England;  many  retired 
to  Nova  Scotia.  One  of  these  last,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Inglis,  who  had  been  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City,  became  in  1787  the 
bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the  first 
colonial  bishop  made  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  took  that  church  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  to  come  to  this  step.  To-day 
she  has  ninety-six  colonial  bishops. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  conviction  would  be- 
come widespread  that  the  clergy  and  adher- 
ents of  the  Church  of  England  in  America 
were  "Tories'* — that  is,  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots.  And  facts  in  the  case  and  rea- 
sons in  the  nature  of  things  would  give  cause 
for  the  conviction.  Yet  it  was  not  altogether^ 
true.  Washington  and  not  a  few  of  his  gen- 
erals and  large  numbers  of  his  soldiers,  espe- 
cially those  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
were  members  of  this  church.  So  were  sev- 
eral of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And  on  the  assembling  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  September  7,  1774, 
Rev.  Dr.  Duche,  a  clergyman  of  this  church, 
in  full  canonical  vestments,  oflFered  the  open- 
ing prayers.  However,  the  widespread  con- 
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viction  did  its  work.  The  fleeing  clergymen 
and  the  closed  churches  did  their  work.  And 
prejudice,  driven  the  deeper  by  the  hard 
blows  of  a  bitter  struggle,  did  its  work.  And 
so,  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  damaged 
in  her  good  name,  with  no  head  to  rally 
around,  with  followers  disorganized  and  dis- 
heartened, was  sitting,  uncalled  for  and  al- 
most unheeded,  in  the  ashes  of  her  own  deso- 
lation. It  is  no  wonder  that  when,  twenty 
years  afterward,  the  American  flag  was  raised 
in  St.  Louis,  in  1804,  she  had  no  American 
prayer-books  to  send  for  beginning  work 
here.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  with  a  sigh  for  the 
misfortunes  which  without  her  fault  had  be- 
fallen her,  she  did  not  lie  down  in  her  own 
feebleness  and  distress  and  give  up  the  ghost. 
Time,  the  healer  of  much  injustice,  has  dealt 
justice  to  her.  The  damage  to  her  good 
name  has  been  wiped  away  long  since.  It  is 
known  that  patriotism  beats  in  the  hearts  and 
flows  in  the  veins  of  her  sons,  and  nowhere 
else  more  vigorously.  She  is  not  slow  to 
confess  her  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  her  planting,  nurture 
and  care  given  for  near  two  centuries ;  but  it 
is  well  understood  that  in  the  late  Lambeth 
Conference,  held  in  London  in  1897,  her 
forty-eight  bishops  present  announced  to  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  English  bishops  in 
utmost  candor,  equally  courteous  and  plain, 
that,  touching  a  question  on  the  floor,  "the 
organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion," 
they  could  not  entertain  any  idea  of  sub- 
mitting in  the  slightest  degree  the  American 
church  to  the  supervision  or  direction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the  sister 
American  church  must  be,  and  must  be  recog- 
nized of  all  men  to  be,  left  entirely  free  and 
untrammeled  to  work  out  her  own  American 
problems  in  her  own  American  spirit  and  in 
her  own  American  ways. 

Some  reasons  having  been  given  why  the 
annals  do  not  begin  earlier,  the  history  per- 
taining to  our  subject  may  now  be  taken  in 
hand.  The  history  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  St.  Louis  begins  with  and  gath- 
ers about  the  history  of  Christ  Church,  St. 
Louis. 

In  September,  1819,  Rev.  John  Ward  came 
to  St.  Louis.  He  was  born  and  educated  and 
ordained  in  Connecticut,  but  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  minister  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Perhaps  to  visit  some  friends,  perhaps  pros- 


pecting in  a  missionary  way,  he  came.  ( 
his  arrival  he  was  taken  ill.  After  his  rec( 
ery  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gatheri 
about  him  to  start  a  Protestant  Episco] 
Church.  On  October  24th  he  held  his  fi 
service  in  a  one-story  frame  building  on  1 
southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Wah 
Streets,  which  was  also  occasionally  used  1 
holding  court  and  as  a  dancing  room, 
that  little  congregation  there  were  only  t 
persons  provided  with  prayer-books  a 
ready  to  respond — Messrs.  James  Cleme 
Jr.,  and  Joseph  V.  Gamier.  This  was  the  fi 
service  of  the  American  Prayer-book  hi 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Soon  those 
terested  passed  and  signed  the  foUowi 
paper : 

"St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  i,  1819 
We,  the  undersigned,  taking  into  view  1 
great  benefits  that  ourselves  and  our  famil 
would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  town  of  St.  Loi 
do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  congrej 
tion  and  bind  ourselves  to  pay  over  to  si 
person  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed 
the  vestry,  hereafter  to  be  chosen,  all  si 
sums  of  money  as  shall  be  found  opposite 
our  names,  to  be  applied  toward  the  supp« 
of  the  church  for  one  year  from  this  date.' 

This  was  signed  by  forty-seven  perso 
Thomas  F.  Riddick  led  with  $100,  and  1 
total  of  the  subscription  was  $1,714.  Thir 
two  of  the  subscribers,  with  eleven  othe 
about  the  same  time  set  their  hands  to  artic 
of  association,  organizing  themselves  ii 
a  congregation,  known  as  Christ  Chur 
This  was  the  second  Protestant  organizati 
in  St.  Louis,  the  first  Presbyterian  organi 
tion  being  two  years  ahead  of  it.  But  1 
first  Protestant  organization  west  of  the  W 
sissippi  was  by  the  Baptists.  Somewhere 
the  region  round  about  St.  Louis,  now  in 
Louis  County,  they  had  organized  in  1807, 
even  earlier.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  remaii 
the  minister  of  Christ  Church,  on  a  salary 
$1,000  a  year,  for  about  eighteen  months  fr 
November  i,  1819.  At  his  first  celebrat 
of  the  Holy  Communion  there  was  only  1 
woman  to  partake,  though  five  other  pers< 
were  entitled  to  share  with  her  in  the  sac 
feast.  In  the  spring  of  1821  Mr.  Ward  w 
back  to  Lexington  on  a  visit,  and,  getting 
terested  in  a  project  for  a  girls'  school  th< 
did  not  return  to  St.  Louis.  On  August 
1821,  the  vestry  gave  up  the  room  they  ] 
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occupied  for  worship,  and  the  pulpit,  desk  and 
pews  were  disposed  of  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  Then  for  four  years  nothing  was 
done.  In  the  fall  of  1825  Rev.  Thomas  Hor- 
rell,  from  Virginia,  though  he  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  came  to  St.  Louis  and  resuscitated 
interest  in  the  discouraged  members  of  Christ 
Church  congregation.  An  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  parish  of  Christ  Church 
was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Methodist 
Church  for  alternate  services.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  services  were  held  occasionally  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Third  and  Mar- 
ket Streets.  By  the  self-denying  sacrifices  of 
the  pastor  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
a  church  was  built  and  finished  in  1829  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  "a  neat  little  edifice,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  but  looking  more  like  an 
academy  than  a  church,  having  forty-eight 
pews,  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons."  It  cost  $7,000,  and  a  debt  was 
left  upon  it  of  $1,100,  at  10  per  cent,  interest. 
This  was  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  erected  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  Rev.  Mr.  Horrell  re- 
signed.    For  a  year  and  a  half  services  were 
supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Corson.     In  the  spring  of  1832  an  invitation 
to  the  rectorship  was  extended  to  the  Rev. 
N.  H.  Cobbs.  of  Virginia,  who  afterward  be- 
came the  bishop  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Cobbs  de- 
clined.    The  letter  sent  to  him  may  be  quoted 
in  part:  "We  number  thirty  communicants. 
Our  city  contains  about  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  from  its  local  situation  it  is  un- 
doubtedly destined  to  be  the  largest  city  in 
the  West."     This  was  written  March  5,  1832. 
Some  comments  may  be  pardoned.      People 
— perhaps  Western  people  especially — are  not 
wont  to  underestimate  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  town  they  call  their  own.       No 
charge  of  untrustworthiness  against  the  ves- 
try of  Christ  Church  is  lodged  if  it  is  intimat- 
ed that  probably  the  population  of  St.  Louis 
at  that  time  was  not  quite  6,000.     In  1819  it 
was   4,000.       There   had  not  been  a   great 
growth.       In  more  than  twelve  years  only 
thirty  communicants  had  been  gathered  into 
Christ  Church.      By  that  record  advance  in 
religion  was  as  feeble  as  in  commerce.    Yet 
undying  and  unenfeebled  were  then,  and  are 
now,  the  hope  and  abiding  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  all  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  touching  the  proud  ultimate  destiny  of 


their  own  loved  city.  In  October,  1832,  Rev. 
William  Chaderton  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church.  He  remained  three  years.  Then 
came  the  great  missionary  awakening  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  General  Convention  of  1835, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  a  vigorous  missionary 
society  was  established,  and  the  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper  was  chosen  to  be  a  missionary  bishop 
for  Missouri  and  Indiana.  Bishop  Kemper 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  December,  1835,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  to  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church,  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
Minard,  assuming  the  pastoral  care,  that  the 
bishop  might  be  comparatively  free  to  look 
after  the  episcopal  duties  of  his  immense  mis- 
sionary field.  Bishop  Kemper  lived  in  St. 
Louis  nine  years,  so  far  as  a  man  in  the  saddle 
can  be  said  to  have  an  abiding  place  any- 
where. He  resigned  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
Church  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Rev.  F.  F. 
Peake,  who  had  been  the  assistant;,  was 
chosen  rector  and  served  until  the  autumn  of 
1842.  Then  for  more  than  a  year  Bishop 
Kemper  and  Rev.  Mr.  Horrell,  who  had  come 
back  to  St.  Louis,  supplied  regular  services 
until  January  i,  1844,  when  Rev.  Cicero 
S.  Hawks,  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  became 
rector.  Subsequently  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Missouri  in  Philadelphia,  October 
22,  1844.  After  his  consecration  Bishop 
Hawks  returned  to  St.  Louis,  arriving 
there  November  27,  1844.  His  first  official 
act  was  to  confirm  eight  persons  in  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Louis,  on  December  22d.  For  more  than 
ten  years,  and  until  February  i,  1854,  he  was 
rector  of  Christ  Church.  And  he  was  bishop 
of  the  diocese  until  his  death,  April  19,  1868,  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty-four  years.  Dis- 
comforting facts  met  him  as  he  came, 
troublous  experiences  ran  side  by  side  with 
him  in  his  work,  perplexity  and  distress 
closed  in  upon  his  declining  years.  Setting 
foot  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  confronted  by  two 
huge  debts — huge  for  those  days — $17,000 
each  on  Kemper  College  and  on  Christ 
Church.  Bishop  Kemper,  by  a  gift  of  $20,oco 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  East,  had  been  en- 
abled to  purchase  one  hundred  acres  of 
ground  and  put  up  buildings  and  start  Kem- 
per College.  The  one  hundred  acres  were 
called  in  1836  "a  beautiful  spot,  five  miles 
from  St.  Louis."  Now  the  spot  is  well  within 
the  city  limits  at  the  southwest.  In  some 
way — anyone  who  has  had  to  do  withgchool 
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finances,  realizing  the  uncertainty  of  their  in- 
come and  the  certainty  of  their  outgo,  can 
without  difficulty  grasp  how — deficits  had 
piled  up  into  a  heavy  incumbrance.  Bishop 
Hawks  was  unable  to  lift  it,  though  he  once 
•went  to  New  York  to  try  to  do  so.  Four 
months  after  his  arrival  as  bishop  in  St.  Louis 
the  college  closed  its  doors,  and  in  less  than 
a  year,  or  on  November  2,  1845,  ^^e  property 
was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  the  judgment  cred- 
itor being  the  purchaser. 

Christ  Church  had  sold  to  the  Baptists  for 
$12,000  its  old  building  at  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  and  in  1839  had  built  and  entered  a 
new  one  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  cost  $40,000.  It  cost  $75,000,  and 
so  was  beautified  with  an  addition  not  infre- 
quently affixed  to  new  churches,  as  weighty 
and  striking  as  tower  or  spire — namely,  a 
mortgage. 

Bishop  Hawks,  because  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  always  felt  harassed  and  hampered 
in  trying  to  extend  his  episcopal  care  over  the 
large  missionary  field  of  Missouri.  In  1849 
the  cholera  broke  out  virulently  and  the  spec- 
tre stalked  throughout  St.  Louis  with  exceed- 
ingly forceful  stride.  The  bishop  never  fal- 
tered, but  met  and  filled  the  laborious  duties 
incident  to  his  calling,  though  one  of  his 
clerg\%  the  Rev.  Mr,  Griswold,  rector  of  St. 
John's,  fell  dead  of  the  pestilence.  In  1861 
broke  out  the  internecine  conflict  which 
brought  suffering  and  disaster  to  Missouri 
and  St.  Louis,  and  languishment,  sorrow  and 
distraction  to  all  church  circles.  The  bishop's 
heart  was  pierced  with  grief,  and  after  the 
four  years  of  actual  war  were  over  his  health 
declined,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  seemed  obliged  by  feebleness  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  sadly  see  needed  work  un- 
done. 

October  i,  1854,  there  came  to  be  rector  of 
Christ  Church  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  a 
clergyman  who  more  than  any  other  man,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  served  to  guide  the  life  and 
promote  the  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  St.  Louis.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montgx)mery  Schuyler.  Dy- 
ing March  19,  1896,  he  was  the  spiritual  head 
of  Christ  Church  for  more  than  forty-one 
years.  Up  and  down  those  years  of  his  life 
are  strewn  diligence,  faithfulness,  zeal,  pa- 
tience, wisdom,  devotion,  charity,  beneficence, 
holiness,  loyalty,  love,  which  are  benedictions 
on  his  name  and  niemorv  earnestly  uttered  by 


his   own    people,    and    almost    as    earncs 
echoed  by  the  citizens  in  general  of  St.  Lou 

In  1859  Christ  Church,  on  Fifth  and  Che 
nut,  was  sold  for  $80,000.  But  it  was  r 
until  Christmas,  1867,  that  the  congregati 
entered  the  new  church  on  Thirteenth  a 
Locust.  This  was  estimated  to  cost  $I25,(X 
It  actually  cost  about  $235,000.  In  that  stal 
ment  of  figures  are  wrapped  up  not  a  few  ii 
pediments,  distractions,  drawbacks  to  chur 
growth.  But  the  interference  of  war,  rau 
more  than  imprud-ence  of  vestries,  produc 
them.  By  the  year  1881  Christ  Church  ma 
aged  to  get  all  its  debt  paid  off.  And  in  t 
year  1888  it  was  changed  into  Christ  Chur 
Cathedral.  By  charter  secured  from  t 
State  its  governing  body  is  a  chapter  of  th 
teen  with  the  bishop  at  the  head.  In  t 
chapter,  besides  the  bishop  and  the  dean  (t 
pastor  of  the  congregation)  and  th«  senior  i 
sistant  minister,  there  are  four  laymen,  ele* 
ed  annually  by  the  congregation,  and  thi 
laymen  elected  yearly  by  the  diocese  at  Ian 
through  its  representatives  in  annual  convc 
tion  assembled,  and  three  other  members 
namely,  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  the  s< 
retary  of  the  diocese  and  the  treasurer  of  t 
diocese.  To-day — ^January  13,  1898 — thi 
clergymen  besides  the  bishop  are  at  work 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  In  the  congrej 
tion  are  660  communicants,  and  during  1; 
year  the  contributions  for  church  purpoj 
amounted  to  $30,602.35. 

The  annals  of  Christ  Church  have  be 
dwelt  upon  because,  as  has  been  said,  the  Y 
tory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
St.  Louis  is  coterminous  with  her  life.  It 
mains  to  speak  of  other  church  life  branchi 
out  from  her.  In  passing  it  may  be  well 
mention  that  Bishop  Charles  F.  Roberts 
became  the  third  bishop  of  Missouri 
consecration  in  New  York  City  October 
1868,  and  held  his  first  service  and  preacl 
his  first  sermon  in  Christ  Church,  St.  Lot 
Sunday  morning,  November  8.  1868,  and  d 
May  I,  1886;  and  that  Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tul 
ceased  to  be  the  missionary  bishop  of  Ui 
and  became  the  fourth  bishop  of  Misso 
August  9,  1886,  and  held  his  first  service  2 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Missouri 
Christ  Church  September  5,  1886. 

St.  Paul's  was  the  first  church  organi 
tion,  dating  April  20,  1840,  formed  out 
Christ  Church  and  by  colonizing.  Its  fi 
rector  was  Rev.  Mr.  Minard,  who  had  h< 
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assistant  at  Christ  Church.  The  congrega- 
tion worshiped  first  in  a  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Wash  Streets,  which  they 
had  purchased  for  $5,000.  In  1859  they 
moved  to  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Seven- 
teenth and  Olive  Streets,  which  they  had  built 
for  $65,000.  In  1861  the  congregation  and 
organization  died.  Cause  of  death,  asphyxia- 
tion by  flow  of  mortgage  gas  left  turned  on. 
The  church  was  sold  to  the  "Christian"  de- 
nomination. Now  it  is  a  "Hall  to  let"  up- 
stairs and  a  shop  for  medicinal  waters  below. 

The  second  church  organized  was  St. 
John's,  December  28,  1841,  and  Rev.  Whiting 
Griswold  was  chosen  rector,  who  died  in  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  It  was  said  that 
the  "Episcopalians  in  the  south  of  the  city" 
wanted  a  preaching  place.  So,  with  the  per- 
fect good  will  and  good  wishes  of  Christ 
Church,  they  met  first  over  an  engine-house 
on  Second  and  Spruce  Streets,  then  in  a  brick 
church  on  Fifth  and  Spruce  Streets,  then  in 
another  such  on  Sixth  and  Spruce  Streets, 
and  now,  since  1872,  in  the  third  church,  on 
Hickory  and  Dolman  Streets. 

The  third  church  organized  was  Grace,  in 
May,  1844,  with  Rev.  E.  H.  Cressy  for  rector. 
The  Episcopalians  of  the  north  of  the  city 
craved  conveniences  equally  with  those  of  the 
south.  Its  building  was  erected  on  the  spa- 
cious lot  on  Eleventh  and  Warren  Streets  and 
completed  in  185 1.  This  lot  was  on  the 
"Chambers  tract,"  and  had  been  offered  as  a 
gift  to  whatever  denomination  would  build 
upon  it.  The  same  building,  though  much 
enlarged  and  improved,  is  used  by  the  congre- 
gation now  under  their  pastor,  Rev.  J.  P.  T. 
Ingraham,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  rector  since 
1881. 

The  fourth  church  organized  was  St. 
George*s,  in  May,  1845,  with  Rev.  E.  C. 
Hutchinson  as  rector,  who  before  had  been 
the  president  of  Kemper  College.  The  con- 
gregation worshiped  first  in  the  public 
schoolhouse  on  Eighth  Street,  and  in  Cen- 
tenary (Methodist)  Church,  on  Fifth  Street. 
Its  first  church  edifice,  on  Locust  Street,  near 
Seventh,  was  entered  in  1847.  I*s  second,  on 
Beaumont  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  1874. 
This  burned  down  in  March,  1891.  In  April, 
1892,  the  congregation  entered  the  third, 
built  on  Olive  and  Forty-third  Streets.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  D.  D., 
was  rector  from  1872  to  1879,  ^^^  ^  second 
time  from  1886.    One  very  much  loved  rec- 


tor, Rev.  S.  G.  Gassaway,  perished  in  the 
explosion  of  a  St.  Louis  and  Alton  packet, 
February  16,  1854. 

The  fifth  church  organized  was  Trinity,  in 
February,  1855,  its  congregation  in  the  main 
being  a  break  oflF  from  St.  George's,  and  with 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  D.  D.,  for  its  first  rec- 
tor. It  worshiped  first  in  the  old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Wash  Streets, 
then  in  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  in  a 
Congregationalist  Church,  then  in  its  own 
building  on  Washington  Avenue  and  Elev- 
enth Street,  and  now  on  the  corner  of  Frank- 
lin and  Channing  Avenues.  For  four  years 
Bishop  Robertson  assumed  the  rectorship, 
from  1872  to  1876,  as  likewise  for  four  years, 
from  1863  to  1867,  Bishop  Hawks  had  been 
rector  of  Grace  Church.  Other  churches 
have  been  organized  in  the  following  order: 

St.  Paul's,  South  St.  Louis — Michigan 
Avenue,  near  Malt  Street;  August,  1868; 
Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Communion — ^Wash- 
ington and  LeflSngwell  Avenues ;  January  24, 
1869;  R^v.  P.  G.  Robert,  its  first  rector  and 
its  present  rector,  holding  his  first  services 
for  the  congregation  June  6,  1869.  This  con- 
gregation grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday 
school  of  Trinity  Church,  under  William  H. 
Thomson,  the  present  cashier  of  the  Boat- 
men's Bank,  as  superintendent. 

St.  James' — Elleardsville,  Goode  and  Cote 
Brilliante  Avenues;  May  25,  1870;  Rev.  J.  S. 
Corbyn,  minister. 

Mt.  Calvary — September  6,  1870;  Rev.  W. 
O.  Jarvis,  rector,  entering  February  16,  1871, 
its  church  building  erected  on  the  lot  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  on  Grand  and  Lafayette 
Avenues.  The  second  building,  on  Lafayette 
and  Jefferson  Avenues,  was  totally  wrecked 
in  the  cyclone  of  1896,  and  now  the  congre- 
gation has  returned  to  its  first  edifice. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd — ^2849  South 
Ninth  Street ;  Rev.  Edwin  Wickins,  rector. 
The  present  pastor,  Rev.  B.  F.  Newton,  has 
been  rector  since  1881. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents — Oak  Hill, 
Morganford  Road  and  Tolozan  Avenue; 
April  6,  1871 ;  Rev.  A.  I.  Samuels,  rector. 

St.  Peter's — Lindell  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Streets ;  October  28,  1872;  Rev.  E.  F. 
Berkley,  D.  D.,  rector.  This  congregation 
was  an  outgrowth  of  St.  George's  Church. 

All  Saints'  (a  church  for  colored  people) — 
Washington     Avenue     and     Twenty-second 
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Street ;  1873 ;  Rev.  James  E.  Thompson,  min- 
ister. It  was  first  called  the  Church  of  Our 
Savior,  then  the  Church  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. The  present  rector,  Rev.  C.  M.  C.  Ma- 
son, has  been  in  charge  since  September  26, 
1880,  and  reports  216  communicants. 

St.  Stephen's  Memorial — Sixth  and  Rutger 
Streets;  January  27,  1887;  Rev.  R.  W.  E. 
Greene,  minister.  This  is  a  mission  for  the 
neglected  people  at  the  east  end  of  the  city, 
and  is  supported  by  all  the  parishes  as  a  work 
of  general  beneficence.  Several  of  the  large 
givers  to  the  building  which  houses  it  have 
asked  that  the  word  "Memorial"  be  appended. 
The  present  minister,  Rev.  G.  Tuckerman, 
took  charge  in  1891. 

St.  Mark's  Memorial — Washingfton  and 
Vandeventer  Avenues;  April,  1887;  Rev.  W. 
H.  Assheton,  rector.  This  church  was  built 
in  memory  of  Bishop  Robertson,  and  its  con- 
gregation was  a  break  off  from  St.  Peter's. 

Ascension — Gates  and  Goodfellow  Ave- 
nues; July  12,  1888;  Rev.  C.  E.  Brugler  serv- 
ing for  a  time,  and  then  Rev.  William  Elmer 
becoming  rector. 

St.  Augustine's — Bruno  Avenue  and  Blen- 
don  Place ;  May  20,  1889 ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Alcorn, 
minister,  though  Rev.  J.  De  Forest  had  held 
earlier  services. 

St.  Matthew^s — -Clifton  Heights;  March  2, 
1891 ;  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  minister. 

St.  Andrew's — Garrison  Avenue  and  Glas- 
gow Place ;  April  23,  1892 ;  Rev.  K.  M.  Deane, 
rector.  Rev.  Mr.  Deane  has  held  services  for 
several  years  for  St.  Andrew's  as  an  unorgan- 
ized mission. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer — Pine  Street,  near 
Garrison  Avenue;  1892;  Rev.  Charles  Trot- 
man,  rector,  though  the  earlier  services  were 
held  by  Rev.  G.  Tuckerman.  Its  congrega- 
tion was  a  break  off  from  St.  George's. 

St.  Philip's — Union  and  Maple  Avenues; 
November,  1895  ;  Rev.  A.  T.  Sharpe,  minister. 

The  list  makes  twenty-one  churches,  with 
edifices,  all  served  regularly  by  their  respect- 
ive pastors.  Besides,  four  missions  exist — 
one  strong  one  for  deaf-mutes,  served  by  a 
deaf-mute  clergyman,  and  the  congregation 
worshiping  in  the  Schuyler  Memorial  House, 
an  annex  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral;  and 
three  rather  feeble  missions,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city ;  St.  Timo- 
thy's, in  the  northwest,  and  Epiphany,  in  the 
southwest. 

Meanwhile,  besides  St.  Paul's,  five  organi- 


zations have  died  out — St.  Andrew's,  Caroi 
delet ;  St.  Mark's,  for  foreigners ;  Calvary,  5 
David's  and  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  Tl 
$4,000  received  from  the  sale  of  the  las 
named  church  building  went  into  St.  A 
drew's.  And  a  church  mission  hous 
maintained  for  several  years  on  Washingtc 
Avenue,  near  Fifteenth  Street,  for  the  cai 
of  the  destitute,  under  Sister  Eliza,  died  ou 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty  clerg 
men  in  St.  Louis;  twenty-one  church  buil< 
ings;  one  bishop's  house  and  two  rectoric! 
3,146  Sunday  school  children,  and  4,767  can 
municants.  It  was  told  once  that  when  S 
Louis  had  6,000  inhabitants  Christ  Churc 
had  thirty  communicants.  If  St.  Louis  no 
has  600,000  inhabitants,  the  Protestant  Epi 
copal  Church,  just  to  hold  its  own  in  rati 
should  have  3,000  communicants.  It  actual 
has  4,767.  Here  is  a  g^in,  yet  the  gaps  ; 
growth  are  lamentable.  From  1873  ^^  ^^ 
not  one  new  congregation  was  formed  in  th 
rapidly  expanding  city.  Several  new  organ 
zations  were  angry  break-ofFs  from  old< 
ones.  That  is  not  the  best  way  to  groi 
though  perhaps  it  is  better  to  grow  that  vn 
than  not  to  grow  at  all. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  in  the  city 
Church  Club,  organized  and  managed  by  la; 
men  to  study  and  advance  the  interests  of  tl 
church;  a  "City  Hospital  Mission,"  doing 
blessed  work  among  the  sick  poor,  sustaine 
by  the  parishes  in  general;  St.  Luke's  Ho! 
pital,  on  Washington  Avenue  and  Nineteent 
Street,  where  hundreds  of  patients  are  care 
for  yearly,  and  not  a  few  of  them  withoi 
money  and  without  price;  the  Orphan: 
Home,  on  Grand  Avenue,  near  Lafayett( 
sustained  by  the  women  of  the  church,  whei 
between  fifteen  and  one  hundred  orphar 
have  constant  shelter;  Bishop  Robertso 
Hall,  on  Compton  Avenue,  the  old  Eads  mai 
sion,  and  now  an  excellent  school  (boardin 
and  day)  for  girls,  conducted  by  the  Sistei 
hood  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sister  Catherin 
— 2i  daughter  of  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Minard,  wh 
has  been  told  of  as  an  assistant  in  Chrh 
Church  and  rector  of  St.  Paul's — being  th 
head;  and  the  Mary  E.  Bofinger  Memoru 
Chapel,  a  most  beautiful  little  chapel  annexe 
to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  which  i 
open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  for  men  to  go  i 
and  pray,  and  in  which  the  Cathedral  clerg 
hold  daily  services. 

On   the   whole,  the   Protestant   Episcopa 
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Church  in  St.  Louis  has  grown  out  of  her 
early  weaknesses  and  is  emerging  from  her 
difficulties.  Inherent  vitality  has  asserted 
itself  in  surmounting  numerous  obstacles  that 
have  beset  her  path.  In  endeavor  to  do  duty 
to  God  she  has  never  swerved  from  her  guid- 
ing principles  laid  down  in  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.  Her  "good  will  to  men"  is 
attested  by  the  benevolent  activities  in  the 
missions,  hospital,  school  and  orphanage  sup- 
ported by  her.  Keeping  step  to  duty,  and 
reaching  out  in  love,  she  is  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  God's  providential  care  of  her  past, 
and  for  her  robust  health  of  the  present ;  and 
looking  hopefully  forward,  she  ventures  to 
"thank  God  and  take  courage"  for  the  future. 
Daniel  S.  Tuttle. 
Bishop  of  Missouri. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Western  Missouri.— The  Diocese  of 
West  Missouri  comprises  all  that  part  of  the 
State  west  of  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
counties  of  Putnam,  Sullivan,  Linn,  Chariton, 
Howard,  Cooper,  Moniteau,  Morgan,  Cam- 
den, Laclede,  Wright  and  Howell.  The  same 
causes  which  prevented  early  and  rapid 
growth  of  Episcopacy  in  most  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  region  and  the  middle  West, 
worked  in  Missouri.  These  causes  were,  the 
weakness  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
East,  and  its  consequent  inability  to  gener- 
ously support  western  missionaries;  the 
prejudice,  however,  unjust,  against  the  church 
as  having  been  Tory  in  its  sympathies  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  fact  that  the 
rather  staid  and  conservative  Episcopalians 
furnished  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Western  pioneers. 

The  first  services  in  the  extreme  western 
limits  of  the  State,  at  least  with  any  purpose 
of  establishing  an  organization,  seem  to  have 
been  held  in  1844,  at  Independence,  by  Bishop 
Kemper.  In  1845  Bishop  Hawks,  who  had 
been  consecrated  for  the  newly  created  Dio- 
cese of  Missouri,  officiated  at  Weston,  then 
an  important  town.  Not  until  1857  were 
there  any  Episcopal  services  in  Kansas  City. 
December  14th,  that  year,  St.  Luke's  (now 
St.  Mary's)  Parish,  was  organized,  but  not 
until  1867  did  it  possess  a  house  of  worship. 
Three  years  after,  this  was  built,  on  the 
comer  of  Walnut  and  Eighth  Streets,  and 
the  parish  reported  179  communicants.  To 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Van  Antwerp  is  due  the 
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credit  of  formally  establishing  this  parish.  In 
1870  St.  Paul's  (now  Grace)  Parish  was  or- 
ganized, and  in  1883  Trinity  Parish. 

Long  before  Kansas  City  had  an  Episcopal 
Church  there  had  been  congregations  formed 
and  buildings  erected  in  other  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  Missouri.  In  some  cases  these  early 
organizations  have  entirely  disappeared,  no 
person  and  no  structure  remaining  to  tell  the 
tale.  In  other  cases  there  is  still  a  church,  at 
which  occasional  services  are  held.  The  rapid 
fluctuations  of  population  and  migrations  of 
the  people,  the  shifting  of  centers  of  trade, 
and  other  causes,  have  made  mere  hamlets  of 
what  once  bade  fair  to  be  large  towns.  And 
the  church  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  following  were  the  parishes  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  when  the  new  diocese  was 
created,  with  the  dates  of  their  organization : 
Blackburn,  1856;  Boonville,  1840;  Brookfield, 
1874;  Brunswick,  1851;  Carrollton,  1872; 
Carthage,  1869;  Chillicothe,  1859;  Fayette, 
1847 ;  Independence,  1855 ;  (Kansas  City  has 
been  noted  above);  Lexington,  1845;  Mary- 
ville,  1878;  Nevada,  1870;  Pleasant  Hill, 
1868;  St.  Joseph,  Christ  Church,  1852,  and 
Holy  Trinity,  1869;  Sedalia,  1871;  Spring- 
field, Christ  Church,  i860,  and  St.  John's, 
1886;  Warrensburg,  1868.  There  were  reg- 
ular missions,  often  with  church  buildings,  at 
the  following  places :  Amazonia,  1875  >  B^^" 
ler,  1875;  Cameron,  1870;  Clinton,  1875; 
Harrisonville,  1871 ;  Holden,  1887;  Lebanon, 
1873;  Lee's  Summit,  1872;  Marshall,  1872; 
Neosho,  1889;  Plattsburg,  1875;  Rich  Hill, 
1887;  Savannah,  1855;  Sweet  Springs,  1888; 
Utica,  1873;  Weston,  1851;  West  Plains, 
1887.  There  were  also  St.  Augustine's  (col- 
ored) mission  in  Kansas  City,  1883 ;  and  in  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Matthias'  (colored),  1885. 

When  the  diocese  was  organized  in 
1889-90,  there  had  been  a  period  of  business 
prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of  population. 
But  almost  immediately  came  a  great  de- 
pression, and  the  new  enterprise  was  greatly 
hindered  thereby.  The  statistics  given  in  at 
the  primary  council.  May,  1890,  showed  twen- 
ty-seven clergy,  twenty-four  parishes,  twenty- 
eight  missions,  organized  and  unorganized, 
and  3,678  communicants.  The. total  offer- 
ings for  the  previous  year  amounted  to 
nearly  $100,000.  But  this  included  some 
large  amounts  for  building  in  Kansas  City. 
At  this  first  council  the  Rev.  Edward  Robert 
Atwill,    D.    D.,    rector    of   Trinity    Church, 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  was  elected  bishop.  An  ex- 
tract from  his  address  to  the  council  of  1900 
fairly  suggests  the  fortunes  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  diocese  during  its  first  de- 
cade. After  justly  noting  the  difficult  days 
in  which  its  existence  began,  the  unexpected 
financial  troubles,  he  proceeds:  **But  our 
missionaries  have  never  waited  after  the 
quarter's  end  for  their  stipends ;  diocesan  sal- 
aries have  always  been  promptly  paid,  and 
our  view  now  extends  over  prosperous  con- 
gregations in  places  not  occupied  ten  years 
before,  and  over  old  congregations  that  have 
not  been  depleted  by  deaths  or  removals. 
Thirteen  new  churches  have  been  completed, 
aggregating  in  value  about  $125,000;  many  of 
the  old  churches  have  been  repaired,  and,  as 
we  noted  last  year,  many  burdensome  debts 
have  been  removed.  Among  the  new  par- 
ishes and  missions  are  St.  George's,  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  John's,  Kansas  City;  St.  Os- 
mond's, St.  Stephen's,  Monett,  and  St. 
Philip's,  Trenton ;  embracing  altogether 
about  1,200  souls." 

A  diocesan  monthly  paper,  entitled 
''Church  Bells,"  was  started  at  Kansas  City, 
in  April,  1893,  and  issue  Number  5,  Volume 
VIII,  in  September,  1900. 

During  the  period  from  1890  to  1899  the 
number  of  baptisms  was  3,373;  of  confirma- 
tions, 2,582;  of  marriages,  891,  and  of  burials, 

i»i95- 

The  value  of  church  property  is  estimated 
in  the  journal  of  1899  at  $451,447,  and  the 
total  of  contributions  for  the  year,  reported 
in  that  journal,  is  $58,758.  The  number  of 
clergy  is  g^ven  as  34;  of  parishes,  27;  of  or- 
ganized missions,  25;  of  unorganized  mis- 
sions, 13,  and  of  communicants,  4,480. 

Cambron  Mann. 

Protestant  Hospital  AHSOciation.— 

The  Protestant  Hospital,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
founded  in  June,  1883,  at  which  time  the 
Protestant  Hospital  Association  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  free  dispensary  and 
hospital,  non-sectarian  in  character,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  St.  Louis.  The  people  of  St. 
Louis  made  generous  contributions  toward  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  family  residence 
of  the  late  Judge  Carr,  and  such  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  as  were  necessary  to 
fit  it  for  hospital  purposes.  Several  churches 
each  contributed  the  furnishings  complete  for 


a  ward  or  room,  and  on  February  22,  18 
the  house  was  formally  opened  with  app 
priate  exercises.  The  association  has  a  lai 
membership,  and  has  served  well  its  purpc 
being  maintained  by  these  dues,  togetl 
with  the  aid  received  from  Protest; 
churches  of  all  denominations. 

Protestant  Knights  of  America 

A  fraternal  organization  composed  of  me 
bers  of  Protestant  churches,  instituted  in 
Louis  in  1895  by  M.  H.  Garland,  its  found 
E.  M.  Sloan,  William  B.  Swan,  John  D.  \ 
cil,  and  others.  The  purpose  was  to  bi 
up  an  organization  of  Protestants  similar 
that  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  j 
known  as  the  Catholic  Knights  of  Amer 
It  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Misso 
and  two  councils  came  into  existence  in 
Louis,  named,  respectively,  Washington  ; 
Lincoln  Councils.  Dissensions  as  to  the  c 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  the  order  preventer 
from  becoming  a  permanent  institution, 
it  passed  out  of  existence  in  1896. 

Provident  Association. — ^The 
Louis  Provident  Association  was  organi 
March  3,  i860,  and  incorporated  March 
1863.  Among  those  at  the  first  meeting  >^ 
James  E.  Yeatman,  Wm.  M.  Morrison,  B 
Lockwood  and  Thomas  Morrison. 

It  is  its  peculiar  function  to  care  for 
dependent  classes  not  otherwise  provided 
and  without  distinction  of  nationality,  C( 
or  creed;  and  for  the  exercise  of  wise 
crimination  and  judicious  charity.     Its 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  control 
principles  are  investigation  before  relief, 
opportunity  and  means  of  self  help. 

The  operations  of  the  association  have  t 
pursued  steadfastly  along  these  lines  in 
entire  history.  In  the  register  of  its  ber 
ciaries  are  enrolled,  in  equal  numbers,  nat 
of  our  own  and  foreign  climes,  and  freei 
alike,  with  the  freebom.  In  evidence  of 
absence  of  sectarian  discrimination  a  si 
mary  of  statistics  compiled  at  its  twenty-i 
anniversary  shows  that  of  the  36,905  a 
helped,  32,354  were  of  no  church  or  cr< 
and  the  relative  number  of  Protestants 
Catholics  was,  the  former  2,663,  ^ind  the 
ter,  1,888,  and  the  statistics  in  subseqi 
years,  it  is  believed,  would  show  a  sim 
result.  A  central  office  was  established 
1892,  and  the  office  of  general  manager  < 
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ated.  The  work  has  been  aided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  agencies.  They  consist 
of  a  wood  yard  and  men's  lodge ;  a  laundry, 
two  sewing  rooms,  one  for  hand  and  foot 
power  machine  sewing,  and  the  other  a  minia- 
ture factory,  the  machines  operated  by  elec- 
tric power.  As  helpful  to  women  employed 
in  these  work  rooms  or  in  securing  outside 
-employment,  there  are  two  day  nurseries  and 
kindergartens.  For  homeless  women  and  in 
aid  of  women  out  of  employment  and  for  the 
benefit  of  working  girls  with  meager  wages 
there  are  two  lodges.  For  the  training  of 
young  children  a  school  of  domestic  economy 
is  provided. 

During  the  last  three  winters  a  cheap-meal 
restaurant  has  been  operated  where  every 
article  on  the  bill  of  fare  is  one  cent,  and  a 
full  and  substantial  meal  had  from  three  to 
five  cents.  For  similar  and  other  benefits  a 
well-equipped  bath-house  has  been  built  to 
supply  cheap,  five-cent  baths  for  men  and 
women,  and  for  children  at  reduced  rate. 

The  relief  earned  by  labor  in  financial  value 
amounts  to  $4,473.74;  and  the  material  aid 
-extended,  including  gratuities,  is  an  amazing 
record.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  last  report,  in 
1897,  it  has  been  given  to  68,151  families, 
composed  of  259,857  persons ;  and  in  the  sup- 
ply of  food  and  fuel  alone  there  has  been  a 
distribution  of  6,492  cords  of  wood;  2,174,535 
bushels  of  ooal,  and  8,717,998  pounds  of 
^groceries  and  breadstuiFs. 

In  relief  of  this  vast  sum  of  destitution  and 
•distress  there  have  been  expended  at  date  of 
1897,  $781,292.08.  The  support  of  the  asso- 
•ciation  is  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  lack  of  necessary 
revenue.  The  finances  have  always  been 
managed  by  experienced  business  men  insur- 
ing public  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  administration  of  the  trust 
fund  committed  to  them. 

The  equipment  of  the  association  has  been 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  its  work 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  first  years  two 
depots  of  supplies  were  had  on  leased  prem- 
ises. 

In  1882,  by  special  donations  for  the  pur- 
pose, property  was  bought  and  a  building 
-erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Hogan  and 
Madison  Streets,  and  in  1892,  for  the  south 
-depot,  the  property  at  1735  South  Eighteenth 
Street,  which  is  now  occupied  as  the  wood- 
ward and  men's  lodge. 


In  1893,  through  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
James  E.  Yeatman,  who  is  president  of  a 
board  of  trust,  having  an  estate,  which  at  its 
discretion,  may  be  devoted  in  part  to  general 
charitable  uses,  the  association  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  very  valuable  donation  of  prop- 
erty in  North  St.  Louis  for  the  woman's 
lodge,  the  day  nursery  and  the  laundry.  The 
central  office  was  located  at  first  at  635 
Locust  Street,  in  two  rooms;  as  the  work 
developed  and  the  policy  of  concentrating  all 
the  executive  offices  was  adopted,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  large  double  building,  at  11 17 
Locust  Street.  Larger  accommodations  be- 
ing needed,  by  special  donations  the  sum  of 
$28,888.56  was  secured.  This  sum  was  much 
less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  structure 
adequate  and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  estimated,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site,  at  $67,000.  What  was 
lacking  for  the  building  fund  was  supplied  by 
the  self-prompted  and  munificent  donation  of 
President  Scruggs  of  $35,000.  There  was  a 
responsive  proffer  of  $1,000  in  further  aid  to 
the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Gustav  Cramer.  The 
site  selected  is  at  1623  Washington  Avenue. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  September  17, 
1898,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Mr. 
Scruggs.  The  structure,  including  the  build- 
ing, which  stood  on  the  premises,  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  occupation  by  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  7th  of  the  following  December, 
and  entirely  completed  in  the  spring. 

The  St.  Louis  Provident  Association  has 
been  thus  advanced  to  the  front  rank  among 
the  organized  charities  of  our  own  and  for- 
eign countries,  not  excelled,  if,  indeed, 
equaled,  by  any  single  organization  in  the 
completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  scope 
and  efficiency  of  benevolent  activity. 

Provisional  Government  of  Mis- 
SOuri.—This  government,  which  existed 
from  1861  to  1865,  had  its  origin  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Civil  War,  which,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning dislocated  the  regular  State  govern- 
ment. It  came  into  existence  through  the 
operations  of  the  State  convention  (which 
see).  An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  con- 
vention, July  30th,  declaring  the  offices  of 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  vacant,  and  on  July  31st  Ham- 
ilton R.  Gamble,  delegate  from  St.  Louis 
County,  was  chosen  Governor,  and  Willard  P. 
Hall,  of  Buchanan  County,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
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cmor,  and  Mordecai  Oliver,  of  Buchanan 
County,  Secretary  of  State.  The  other  State 
officers  adhered  to  their  posts,  and,  with  the 
three  vacancies  filled  as  stated,  there  was 
established  a  provisional  government  in  com- 
plete working  order.  An  election  was 
ordered  to  take  place  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber for  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  State — and  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  convention  that  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  State  grew  so  disturbed  and  threatening 
as  to  make  a  peaceable  assemblage  of  the 
people  impossible,  and  force  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinance  for  the  election  in  October.  The 
original  chairman  of  the  convention,  Sterling 
Price,  had  abandoned  his  position  and  taken 
command  of  the  troops  gathered  in  the 
Southwest  to  resist  the  Union  forces;  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  had  been  fought,  and 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon  killed  and  his 
army  defeated,  and  the  entire  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  a  large  part 
of  the  western  border  were  in  possession 
of  Price's  army,  or  those  who  were 
friendly  to  it.  This  is  why  the  provisional 
government,  intended  to  last  only  till  an  elec- 
tion could  be  held  in  October,  1861,  had  to 
be  maintained  for  a  period  of  three  years  and 
a  half,  until,  in  January,  1865,  an  election  was 
held,  and  Governor  Thomas  C.  Fletcher  was 
elected.  The  provisional  government  did  not 
have  a  pleasant  time.  After  a  time  it  en- 
countered the  hostility  of  the  Radicals,  or  ex- 
treme Unionists,  who  favored  test  oaths, 
harsh  measures  against  Southern  sympath- 
izers, such  as  property  assessments,  disfran- 
chisement and  banishment,  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  subjection  of  the  civil 
authority  to  military  rule.  The  provisional 
government's  attitude  and  policy  were  con- 
servative— an  attitude  and  policy  always  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  in  civil  commotions.  It  was 
conservative  because  it  was  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement devised  to  maintain  law  and  order 
and  protect  society  against  the  violent  and 
disruptive  agencies  that  are  turned  loose  in 
times  of  internal  strife.  The  provisional 
government  had  at  the  head  of  it,  in  the  per- 
son of  Governor  Gamble,  a  wise,  strong  man, 
and  it  had  behind  it  the  support  of  the  law 
and  order  element  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
strengthened  by  a  less  compact  and  efficient, 
but  very  valuable,  law  and  order  element 
in  two-thirds  of  the  counties.  Strengthened 
by    these    supports    and    by    a    Legislature 


which,  though  not  favorable  to  the  conservs 
tive  policy  of  Governor  Gamble,  gave  hii 
a  reasonatble  co-operation,  the  govemmei 
issued  defense  warrants  for  the  immediai 
relief  of  the  needs  of  the  departments,  cstal 
lished  a  vigorous  and  eflFective  revenue  sy 
tem,  revived  the  appropriations  for  tl 
schools  and  the  eleemosynary  institutions  ai 
even  provided  for  further  aid  for  the  exte 
sion  of  the  uncompleted  railroads.  Govem< 
Gamble  died  in  1864,  in  the  midst  of  his  a 
ministration.  Governor  Willard  P.  Ha 
who  succeeded  him,  conducted  the  govcr 
ment  in  the  conservative  spirit  of  his  pr 
decessor  until  Governor  Fletcher's  admin 
tration  came  in,  in  the  beginning  of  1865,  ai 
the  provisional  government  was  at  an  er 
(See  "State  Convention.") 

Public  Administrator. — An  oflSc 
in  every  county,  elected  by  the  people  a 
holding  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  I 
charge  of  estates  of  strangers  who  die 
testate,  or  where  the  executor  named 
absent  or  refuses  or  fails  to  qualify ;  in  ca: 
where  a  person  dies  intestate,  withdut  kno 
heirs;  where  unknown  persons  die,  or  * 
found  dead,  leaving  money  or  property  < 
posed  to  loss  or  damage,  and  no  other  pen 
administers;  where  the  unknown  deceai 
person  leaves  estate  in  the  county  liable 
be  wasted  or  lost,  with  no  known  husba 
or  widow,  or  heir  in  the  State;  where  th 
are  minor  heirs  under  fourteen  years  of  i 
whose  parents  are  dead,  and  with  no  le 
guardian ;  where  there  is  an  estate  belong 
to  minors  whose  parents  are  dead,  or,  if 
ing,  refuse  or  neglect  to  qualify  as  curate 
or  have  been  removed,  or  are  incompete 
or  where  for  any  good  cause  the  court  si 
order  him  to  take  charge  of  the  estate.  1 
public  administrator  receives  the  same  f 
as  executors  and  administrators. 

Public    Lands.— When    the    Uni 

States  came  into  possession  of  the  Louisi; 
Territory  under  the  treaty  of  cession, 
bona  fide  land  grants  made  under  the  Fre 
and  Spanish  governments  were  confim: 
all  lands  not  so  granted  and  confirij 
resting  subject  to  disposition  by  C 
gress.  The  greater  part  was  opened 
entry  and  sale  under  various  acts,  but  la 
tracts  were  made  the  subjects  of  spec 
grants.  By  act  oLi^iy  owners  who  had  1 
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lands  through  the  New  Madrid  earthquake, 
were  permitted  to  enter  other  lands  in  lieu 
thereof.  By  act  of  1818  bounty  lands  were 
granted  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  were  known  as  military  bounty  lands. 
By  act  of  1820  the  sixteenth  section  in  every 
township  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  thirty-six  sections  for  seminary  or  uni- 
versity purposes ;  four  sections  were  granted 
for  a  seat  of  government  in  Missouri;  and 
twelve  salt  springs,  each  with  six  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  land,  were  granted  to  the  State.  By 
act  of  1841,  500,000  acres  designated  as  State 
lands,  were  conveyed  to  the  State  and  sold 
for  its  account  under  legislative  provisions. 
By  act  of  1850,  the  title  in  all  swamp  lands 
was  vested  in  the  State.  By  acts  passed  in 
1852-3  large  grants  were  made  to  various 
railroad  companies  as  aid  in  construction  of 
roads.  There  yet  remain  in  the  State,  sub- 
ject to  entry  under  the  laws  governing  the 
United  States  Land  Office,  497,764  acres  of 
vacant  public  lands.  Each  of  these  classes  is 
treated  under  its  distinctive  caption. 

Public   Lands,  Vacant.— There  were 
in  Missouri,  June  30,  1897,  497,764  acres  of 
vacant  public  lands,  open  to  entry  in  the 
United   States   Land   Offices   at   Boonville, 
Ironton  and  Springfield.    The  State  is  dis- 
tricted as  follows  for  entry  purposes :  Boon- 
ville :  the  Counties  of  Benton,  Camden,  Cedar, 
Crawford,  Dallas,  Hickory,  Laclede,  Maries, 
Miller,  Morgan,  Polk,  Pulaski  and  St.  Clair. 
Ironton :    The  Counties  of  Bollinger,  Butler, 
Carter,  Crawford,  Dent,  Howell,  Iron,  Madi- 
son,  Oregon,  Terry,  Phelps,  Pulaski,  Rey- 
nolds,    Ripley,    Ste.    Genevieve,    Shannon, 
Texas,  Washington  and    Wayne.       Spring- 
field: The  Counties  of  Barry,  Cedar,  Chris- 
tian,   Dallas,   Douglas,   Laclede,   Lawrence, 
McDonald,  Newton,  Ozark,  Polk,  Pulaski, 
Stone,  Taney,  Texas,  Webster,  and  Wright. 
All  are  broken  and  timber  lands.     In  1896, 
when  the  last  tabulated  statement  was  made, 
the  vacant  lands  in  the  State  were  617,245 
acres,  of  which  there  were  142,900  acres  in 
the  Boonville  District;  116,685  acres  in  the 
Ironton  District,  and  351,660  acres  in  the 
Springfield  District.      The  smallest  area  was 
forty  acres  in  Cedar  County.      The  largest 
areas  were  110,200  acres  in  Ozark  County, 
95,000   acres  in  Taney  County,  and  65,000 
acres  in  Camden  County.    The  entries  for  the 


year    ending  June    30,   1897,  were    123479 
acres. 

Public  Library  Museum,  Kansas 
City. — ^The  museum  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  library  was  opened  in 
1897,  and  comprises  several  rare  collections 
and  valuable  contributions.  The  Dyer  In- 
dian collection  was  accumulated  by  D.  B. 
Dyer,  during  fifteen  years  of  residence  as 
Indian  Agent  among  the  various  tribes.  It 
represents  all  phases  of  the  life  of  the  ab- 
original Indian,  including  various  historic 
relics,  among  which  are  a  silver  pipe  of  peace 
presented  by  Major  General  Harrison  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Shawnee 
Indians  in  1814,  and  a  silver  medal  from 
Washington,  presented  to  Chief  Little  Turtle 
by  General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1795,  at  the 
time  of  the  Greenville  treaty,  by  which  the 
Indians  relinquished  right  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Ohio  valley.  Mrs.  Clarke  Salmon's 
collection  embraces  Oriental  relics,  and  many 
rare  and  beautiful  ceramic  specimens.  The 
M.  C.  Long  collection,  representing  the  stone 
age  of  America,  contains  the  finest  specimens 
of  stone  implements  in  the  West.  The  Sid- 
ney J.  Hare  collection  of  fossils  contains  rare 
geological  specimens,  including  type  crinoids 
found  in  Kansas  City,  of  which  duplicates  are 
unknown.  Mrs.  Hal  Gaylord's  collection 
contains  Oriental  costumes,  utensils  and  im- 
plements from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  with 
fine  specimens  of  Pueblo  pottery  and  Pima 
basket  work.  The  Esquimo  collection  of 
Walter  Davis  includes  domestic  utensils  and 
implements  of  warfare  from  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest.  The  W.  H.  Winants  collection 
embraces  many  historic  American  and 
foreign  medals.  Other  collections  are  min- 
erals and  fossils,  by  Otto  Hatry;  shells, 
minerals  and  agates,  by  William  Askew; 
birds'  eggfs,  by  E.  P.  Holbert ;  Crimean  War 
relics,  by  William  A.  Roxby,  and  Civil  War 
relics,  by  Dr.  Willis  P.  King.  A  collection 
from  various  sources  includes  birds  of  Mis- 
souri, and  animals  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  buffalo,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  species,  from  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  Company.  All  are  loans,  ex- 
cepting the  latter  collection,  the  Hare  col- 
lection, which  was  purchased,  and  the  Win- 
ants, Roxby,  Askew  and  King  collections, 
which  were  gifts.    The  museum  is  under  the 
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custodianship  of  the  board  of  education, 
with  M.  C.  Long  as  curator,  and  is  open  to 
the  public  daily. 

Public  Ownership  Democratic 
Leagfue. — ^An  association  whose  distinctive 
objects  are  the  public  ownership  of  public 
franchises,  and  initiative  and  referendum.  It 
supports  the  Chicago  Democratic  platform  of 
1896,  is  opposed  to  "imperialism,*'  and  favors 
instructions  to  delegates  to  conventions.  It 
was  organized  August  15,  1899,  at  St.  Louis, 
with  John  T.  Wilson,  president ;  Owen  Miller, 
first  vice  president;  M.  J.  Gill,  second  vice 
president;  F.  W.  Imsiepen,  secretary;  and 
Louis  D.  Goodman,  treasurer.  The  work 
of  the  league  is  chiefly  educational.  It  has 
public  meetings  the  second  and  fourth  Tues- 
days in  every  month,  at  which  addresses  are 
made  and  papers  read  by  prominent  persons 
holding  the  views  of  the  league. 

Pulaski  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Miller  and  Maries,  east  by 
Phelps,  south  by  Texas  and  Laclede,  and 
west  by  Laclede  and  Camden  Counties ;  area, 
343,000  acres.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
broken,  hilly  in  portions,  with  here  and  there 
flat  ridges  with  wide  bottom  lands  in  places 
along  the  streams.  Some  of  the  hills  and 
table  lands  have  elevations  of  from  50  to  500 
feet  above  the  streams,  and  some  of  the  bot- 
toms are  too  low  for  drainage  and  worthless 
for  cultivation.  The  county  is  well  watered 
and  drained  by  the  Gasconade,  which  flows 
northwest  through  the  southwestern  section, 
and  then  takes  a  winding  eastwardly  course 
through  the  central  part  of  the  county;  the 
Roubidoux,  which  flows  through  the  central 
part  from  the  south  till  it  joins  the  Gas- 
conade, and  Piney  Fork,  which  courses  north 
in  a  serpentine  way  in  the  eastern  part,  flow- 
ing into  the  Gasconade  a  few  miles  from  the 
Phelps  County  line.  Tavern  Creek  rises  in 
the  northern  part  and  flows  north.  There 
are  numerous  small  feeders  of  those  streams 
and  many  springs  abound  throughout  the 
county.  The  valleys  are  generally  narrow, 
and  embrace  the  choicest  and  most  product- 
ive agricultural  lands,  the  soil  being  a  heavy 
sandy  loam.  In  the  uplands  the  soil  is  thin, 
with  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  bears  fair  crops. 
The  most  extensive  flats  lie  between  the  Gas- 
conade and  Roubidoux.    Along  the  streams 


are  great  growths  of  timber,  consisting  c 
oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  elm,  cottor 
wood,  etc.  The  chief  crops  grown  are  con 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  tobaca 
the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  a 
of  which  form  a  part  of  the  exports  of  tli 
county.  The  climate  and  all  other  conditiot 
are  most  favorable  for  fruit  growing,  and  thi 
along  with  stock-raising,  form  the  two  lea( 
ing  industries  in  the  county.  Iron  and  lea 
have  been  discovered,  but  owing  to  the  wai 
of  transportation  facilities  no  serious  attem] 
has  been  made  to  develop  mines.  There 
abundance  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  e: 
cellent  for  building  purposes,  and  in  sever 
caves  in  the  county  are  deposits  of  nitre,  t\ 
greatest  amount  of  which  is  in  the  cave  aboi 
five  miles  north  of  Waynesville.  Include 
among  the  exports  from  the  county  in  i8( 
were :  Cattle,  2,289  head ;  hogs,  15,662  hea< 
sheep,  6,240  head;  horses  and  mules,  3} 
head;  wheat,  14,559  bushels;  flour,  303,4; 
pounds ;  corn  meal,  16,472  pounds ;  shipstu 
123,118  pounds;  lumber,  10,300  feet;  ore 
ties,  13,289;  wool,  18,700  pounds;  poultr 
675,316  pounds;  eggs,  252,590  dozen;  butte 
3»955  pounds ;  game  and  fish,  33,955  pound 
tallow,  725  pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  10,0; 
pounds;  apples,  316  barrels;  fresh  fru 
2,675  pounds;  dried  fruit,  14,280  pound 
vegetables,  626  pounds ;  whisky  and  wine,  i 
gallons;  nursery  stock,  2,000  pounds;  fui 
2,887  pounds;  feathers,  2,913  pounds. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  territor>'  nc 
embraced  in  Pulaski  County  was  made  1 
three  men,  Johnson,  Cullen  and  Dulle,  wl 
emigrated  from  Mississippi  with  their  far 
ilies  and  located  near  the  Gasconade  at  tl 
noted  nitre  cave  five  miles  west  of  Wayne 
ville.  Discovering  the  superior  quality  of  tl 
saltpetre  there,  they  commenced  the  manufa 
ture  of  gunpowder,  for  which  they  found 
ready  market  among  the  trappers  and  hur 
ers  who  frequented  the  forests  and  strear 
of  that  section.  In  1817  Mr.  Cullen  start" 
from  his  home  with  a  load  of  powder,  and  w 
never  heard  of  afterward.  The  mystery 
his  disappearance  was  never  solved,  and  it 
not  known  whether  he  was  murdered  by  t] 
Osage  Indians,  who  infested  that  region 
the  time,  or  met  death  in  some  other  wa 
His  two  companions,  Johnson  and  Dull 
soon  after  removed  to  Bartlett's  Sprin 
where  they  built  the  first  mill  in  that  sectio 
and  which,  having  undergone  many  chang< 
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is  still  in  service.     In   1817  James   Ballew, 
William   Gillapsy  and   Henry  Anderson,   of 
North  Carolina,  accompanied  by  their  fam- 
ilies, settled  on  the  Gasconade  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  the  site  of  Waynesville,  near 
where  runs  the  Laclede  County  line.    Josiah 
Turpin,   of   Kentucky,   the   same   year   also 
located  there,  and  soon  after  the  population 
was  increased  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  Christe- 
son,  who  located  on  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  of  Waynesville ;  Cyrus  CoUey  settled 
in  the  "hollow"  called  after  him,  and  Isaac 
N.  Davis  opened  up  a  farm  nine  miles  west 
of   where    Waynesville    is    situated.     Later 
Jeptha  West,  Jesse  A.  Rayl,  Sr.,  and  Thomas 
Starke    settled   near   the   Christesons.     The 
pioneers  had  to  undergo  many  privations  and 
hardships.     The  Indians  were  troublesome, 
and  supplies,  as  in  other  early  settlements, 
had  to  be  carried  for  many  miles  on  the  backs 
of  horses.     A  story  is  told  of  an  exciting 
experience  of  Mrs.  Henry  Anderson.    Upon 
returning    from    milking    one    evening    she 
found  a  large  wild  cat  pulling  the  cover  from 
her    sleeping    child.     The    alarmed    woman 
seized  the  terrible  animal  by  the  throat  and 
choked  it  to  death.     Another  story  that  is 
a  popular  tradition  in  the  county  is  in  regard 
to  the  nitre  cave  where  Johnson,  Dulle  and 
CuUen  manufactured  powder.     After  it  was 
abandoned  by  them,  five   Shawnee   and  two 
Delaware  Indians,  who  were  friendly  toward 
the  whites,  made  it  their  home.     One  day 
they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  more  than 
100  Osages.    Their  position  in  the  cave  gfave 
them  the  vantage,  and  the  battle  was  carried 
on  all  day,  many  of  the  Osages  falling.  When 
night  came  the  Osages  blocked  the  entrance 
to  the  cave.    Next  morning  when  they  hoped 
to  renew  the  battle,  upon  removing  the  bar- 
ricade and  entering  the  cave,  their  chagrin 
was  g^eat  to  discover  that  their  intended  vic- 
tims had  evaded  them  by  escaping  through 
an  exit  of  which  the  Osages  had  no  knowl- 
edge.    In  the  battle  the  little  band  lost  only 
one  of  its  number.    Many  of  the  Osages  fell, 
and  their  comrades  piled  the  bodies  in  a  heap 
near    the  cave,   where   for   years   afterward 
their  bleached    bones    remained  as  uncanny 
mementoes  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Indian  battles  of  Missouri. 

The  Territorial  Legislature,  December  15, 
1 818,  created  a  county  to  be  named  Pulaski, 
in  honor  of  Count  Pulaski,  the  Polish  patriot. 
Its  organization  was  never  perfected,  nor  its 


boundaries  specifically  defined,  though  it  in- 
cluded much  of  the  territory  that  two  years 
later  was  organized  into  Gasconade  County, 
which  included  the  territory  later  formed  into 
Pulaski,  Phelps,  Maries  and  other  counties 
in  the  central  southern  part  of  Missouri. 
January  26,  1833,  the  county  of  Pulaski  was 
erected  out  of  a  portion  of  Crawford  County, 
and  within  its  limits  was  included  all  the 
territory  now  in  Laclede  and  Wright  Coun- 
ties, and  much  of  Dallas,  Webster,  Phelps, 
Texas,  Maries,  Camden  and  Miller  Counties. 
These  counties  were  created  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  1859  ^^e  boundaries  of  Pulaski 
County  were  defined  as  they  are  at  present. 
The  first  county  court  of  Pulaski  County  met 
at  the  residence  of  Jesse  Boileau,  and  until 
1835  subsequent  meetings  were  held  on  Bear 
Creek  at  the  house  of  Green  B.  Williams.  In 
1835  the  courts  held  sessions  in  the  house  of 
James  A.  Bates  at  the  present  site  of  Waynes- 
ville, and  at  the  house  of  William  Moore  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  Of  the  meetings  of 
the  court  up  to  1838  little  is  known,  as  there 
are  no  records  of  its  proceedings  preserved. 
February  24,  1843,  ^^e  Legislature  passed  an 
act  to  locate  the  county  seat  of  Pulaski 
County,  and  James  E.  Mills,  of  Osage ;  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  of  Niangua,  and  Thomas 
Marshall,  of  Miller  County,  were  named  as 
commissioners  on  location,  and  directed  to 
meet  the  first  Monday  in-  May,  1843.  Wil- 
liam Moore  and  Josiah  Christeson  donated  to 
the  county  a  tract  of  land,  part  of  the  present 
site  of  Waynesville,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  commissioners,  and  by  order  of  the 
county  court  was  laid  out  in  town  lots  and 
sold  at  public  sale.  Early  in  1844  ^  r^^e 
courthouse  was  built,  28x40  feet,  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  with  three  rooms,  two  halls 
and  two  outside  doors  on  the  first  floor,  and 
it  was  provided  that  it  be  finished  "in  fash- 
ionable stile.'*  In  1855  an  order  of  the  court 
was  made  that  its  doors  be  thrown  open  for 
religious  worship  to  all  "denominations  who 
believe  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  holy 
scriptures."  During  the  war  the  building  was 
badly  damaged,  though  it  continued  in  use 
until  1873,  when  a  brick  courthouse  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000.  This  building  is 
still  in  use.  At  different  times  efforts  have 
been  made  to  move  the  county  seat,  both 
Crocker  and  Richland,  towns  on  the  railroad, 
being  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  but  the 
propositions  in  every  case  have  failed.    The 
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first  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  Pulaski 
County  was  held  at  the  house  of  Green  B. 
Williams,  August  8,  1833,  Honorable  Charles 
H.  Allen,  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District, 
presiding,  with  R.  B.  Harrison,  clerk,  and 
James  Campbell,  sheriff.  Gaming,  riot,  as- 
sault and  battery,  adultery  and  similar  cases 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  early  courts. 
The  first  murder  case  was  tried  in  1839.  Wil- 
liam Grizzett  was  the  defendant,  and  his  vic- 
tim was  one  named  Raferty,  whom  he  shot 
on  account  of  some  family  affair.  Grizzett, 
it  appears,  was  not  punished  for  the  offense. 
Numerous  murders  have  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  Pulaski  County,  but  there  have  been 
no  legal  executions.  Pulaski  County  is 
divided  into  the  townships  of  Cullen,  Liberty, 
Piney,  Roubidoux,  Tavern  and  Union.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  county  are  Waynesville, 
Richland,  Crocker  and  Dixon.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county 
in  1898  was  $1,814,696;  estimated  full  value, 
$2,887,479.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  in  1899  there 
remained  in  the  county  19,760  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land  open  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  laws.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  choicest  lands  in  the  county  were  included 
in  the  grant  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  of  which  more  than  30,000 
acres  are  still  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  the  successor  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific,  and  are  offered  to  settlers  on  liberal 
terms  by  the  land  department  of  the  com- 
pany. The  number  of  public  schools  in  the 
county  in  1898  was  63;  number  of  teachers, 
71 ;  school  population,  3,936,  and  permanent 
school  fund  amounting  to  $13,443.43.  The 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  has  thir- 
ty-two miles  of  road  crossing  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west.  The 
population  in  1900  was  10,394. 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  American  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, was  born  near  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
received  a  classical  education.  He  saw  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War, 
and  then  active  service  in  the  Civil  War  at 
the  battles  of  Cedar  Creek,  Five  Forks  and 
in  other  engagements.  After  the  war  he  came 
to  St.  Louis.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Carl  Schurz,  who  gave  him  a  position  on  the 
"Westliche  Post."  He  demonstrated  at  once 
that  he  had  a  genius  for  journalism,  and  in 


six  years  he  was  editor  and  part  proprietc 
the  "Post."  A  divergence  of  views  betv 
him  and  his  associates  in  regard  to  the  pc 
cal  policy  of  the  paper  led  to  his  retiren 
from  the  editorship  of  the  "Westliche  Pc 
but  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  prop 
until  1875.  He  was  elected  to  the  Leg^ 
ture  of  Missouri  in  1869,  and  in  1870  was 
pointed  by  Governor  B.  Gratz  Brown  men 
of  the  board  of  police  commissioners  of 
Louis.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  S 
constitutional  convention  and  was  one 
those  most  active  in  framing  the  constitu 
adopted  in  1875.  In  that  year  he  dispose 
his  interest  in  the  "Westliche  Post"  an( 
1878  he  purchased  the  "Dispatch."  ' 
paper  he  at  once  consolidated  with 
^'Evening  Post,"  under  the  name  of  the 
Louis  Post  and  Dispatch,"  shortly  afterv 
changed  to  "Post-Dispatch."  He  bee 
sole  proprietor  of  the  consolidated  pape 
the  fall  of  1879,  *^^  under  his  managen 
this  journal  entered  at  once  upon  a  won* 
fully  prosperous  career.  Mr.  Pulitzer  real 
a  fortune  from  the  publication  of  this  ps 
and  then  went  to  New  York  City,  when 
became  owner  of  the  "New  York  Woi 
but  he  has  continued  to  be  identified  1 
St.  Louis  journalism  as  the  principal  owne 
the  "Post-Dispatch." 

Punch,  Jasper  Newton,  county  c 
of  Stoddard  County,  was  born  in  that  cou 
November  10,  1866,  son  of  Newton  A. 
Lucy  (Stacy)  Punch.  His  father,  who  w; 
native  of  North  Carolina,  was  brought 
Missouri  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a  c 
six  years  of  age,  and  has  ever  since  resi 
in  this  State.  At  the  present  time  (1900 
is  still  living  in  Stoddard  County,  wher< 
is  known  as  a  progressive  and  succes 
farmer.  Jasper  N.  Punch,  the  son,  obtai 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Cape  Girarc 
Normal  School,  where  he  fitted  himself 
the  profession  of  school  teacher.  His  eai 
life  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  anc 
received  that  careful  industrial  training  wl 
contributes  so  much  to  success  in  later 
whatever  occupation  the  rural  youth  1 
choose  to  follow.  After  his  graduation  f 
the  Normal  School,  in  1889,  he  contir 
teaching  school,  and  was  thus  employed  ( 
ing  the  year  following  in  southeasi 
Missouri.    At  the  end  of  that  time  he  v 
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to  Caldwell  County,  Texas,  and  taught  there 
during  the  years  1891  and  1892.     He  then 
returned  to   Stoddard   County,   and   taught 
there  another  year.    In  the  meantime  he  had 
taken  an  interest  in  politics  and  had  become 
recognized  as  a  young  man  of  broad  capability 
and  thorough  fitness  for  public  position*    In 
1894    the    Democratic    party    of    Stoddard 
County,  to  the  principles  of  which  he  is  a 
staunch  adherent,  nominated  him  for  county 
clerk  and  he  was  elected.     During  the  four 
years  following  he  filled  this  office  so  effici- 
ently and  treated   all  with   whom   he   was 
brought  into  contact  with  such  unvarying 
courtesy,  that  in  1898  he  was  renominated 
and   re-elected   without    opposition.     While 
serving  the  public  in  this  capacity  Mr.  Punch 
has  also  been  interested  in  farming  enter- 
prises, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  thoroughly 
progressive  and  up  to  date  farmers  of  Stod- 
dard County.    He  is  a  member  of  the  orders 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Free  Masons   and  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  holds  official  positions  in  the 
two  orders  last  named. 

Punton,    John,  physician,    was    born 
July  12,   1855,  in  London,  England.       His 
parents  were  William  and  Emily  (Gumbrall) 
Punton.    The  father,  who  was  an  upholsterer 
by  occupation,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years ;  he  was  the  son  of  William  Punton,  a 
barrister  of  London,  who  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  whose  widow,  with  her  eldest  son, 
John,  for  whom  Dr.  Punton  is  named,  emi- 
grated to  America,  locating  in  New  York 
City.     Her  son  John  engaged  in  a  shipping 
business,  and  cared  for  his  mother  with  filial 
devotion    until    her   death.     She    is    buried 
in     Greenwood     Cemetery.       Emily     Pun- 
ton      was       a      daughter       of      Thomas 
Gumbrall,    a     farmer     in     the     south    of 
England,  where  he  and  his  wife  died,  both  at 
an  advanced  age.    William  and  Emily  Pun- 
ton were  the  parents  of  eight  children;  of 
these,  Eliza  came  to  America  to  marry  her 
betrothed,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years ; 
all  the  others  are  living;  the  eldest  son,  Will- 
iam, has  been  for  thirty  years  principal  of  a 
school  at  Reigate,  near  London;  Marianne 
and  Minnie  are  married  and  live  in  London; 
Julia  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith,  principal  of  a 
large  school  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  England; 
Alfred,  the  youngest  son,  came  to  America 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful dentist  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  John 


received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
English  schools.  When  about  sixteen  years 
old  he  became  companion  to  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, whom  for  three  years  he  accompanied 
in  travel  through  Europe.  During  this  time 
he  conceived  a  desire  to  come  to  America, 
and  in  1874  he  accomplished  his  design.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois, and  engaged  in  service  with  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  the  capacity  of  nurse.  While  thus  occu- 
pied he  took  up  the  study  of  pharmacy  with 
such  success  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  druggist.  In  1878-9  he  took  his 
first  course  of  medical  lectures  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at. 
Ann  Arbor,  at  the  end  of  nine  months  re- 
suming his  position  as  druggist  in  the 
hospital  at  Jacksonville.  Here  he  remained 
for  about  three  years,  his  occupation  afford- 
ing him  exceptional  advantages  for  pursuing 
his  medical  studies  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
hospital  faculty,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
accumulation  of  means  for  the  special  course 
of  education  he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  In 
1882  he  entered  the  Miami  Medical  College, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  the  following  year.  Shortly  aft- 
erward he  located  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and 
began  practice.  Eighteen  months  later, 
when  he  had  found  ample  field  for  his  effort 
and  had  attained  to  the  position  of  City 
Physician,  the  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  Kansas  City  made  him  the  per- 
sonal tender  of  appointment  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  one  of  the  new 
insane       asylum       buildings  then       in 

course  of  erection  at  Topeka,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  care  of  three  hunded 
patients.  He  accepted,  and  in  October,  1885, 
entered  upon  the  work  for  which  he  was  so 
peculiarly  well  fitted.  Notwithstanding  his 
superior  efficiency  in  treatment  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  he  was  ambitious  of 
gaining  a  higher  place  in  those  lines,  and  in 
1888  he  relinquished  his  position,  and  took 
a  special  course  of  instruction  under  Pro- 
fessor Hay,  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  of  Chicago.  Upon 
its  completion,  he  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  where  he  is  now  en- 
gaged, and  where  he  has  attained  to 
the  highest  rank  as  a  neurologist.  In  all 
these  years  of  successful  effort  he  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  student.    In  1892  he  spent  a 
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year  in  Europe,  visiting  various  prominent 
hospitals  where  he  might  observe  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  in  his  department  of  medical 
science,  besides  taking  special  courses  in  the 
New  York  Postgraduate  and  the  Polyclinic 
Schools  of  Medicine,  and  again  visiting  Eu- 
rope in  1895  ^^^  further  professional  investi- 
gation. With  all  this  ample  preparation  of 
theoretical  instruction,  close  observation 
and  practical  treatment,  covering  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  won  the  highest 
distinction  throughout  Missouri  and  the 
region  which  seeks  Kansas  City  as  a  com- 
mercial and  scientific  center.  Abundant 
recognition  is  found  in  the  many  useful  and 
honorable  positions  which  his  professional 
brethren  have  called  him  to  fill.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Academy 
of  Medicine,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  vice  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Neurological  Asso- 
tion,the  American  Psychological  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Jack- 
son County  and  the  District  Associations. 
He  is  professor  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases in  the  University  Medical  College,  and 
its  secretary ;  neurologist  to  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  the  various  hospitals,  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railways.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scarritt  Hospital  staff,  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Federated  Charities,  and 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  "Medical  Index 
and  Lancet.''  In  1892  he  established  a  private 
sanatorium  for  nervous  invalids,  now  located 
at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Lydia  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  which  is  among  the  most  beneficial 
health  restoring  institutions  in  the  West.  To 
the  discharge  of  the  many  duties  devolving 
upon  him  Dr.  Punton  not  only  brings  the 
skill  and  pride  of  profession  which  marks  the 
accomplished  scientist,  but  also  the  warm 
sympathy  and  personal  solicitude  of  the 
real  humanitarian,  establishing  in  the  patient 
the  trustfulness  and  confidence  so  essential 
an  adjunct  to  successful  treatment.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  on  com- 
ing to  America  became  a  Methodist,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Church. 
He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  the  Thirty- 
second  degree,  and  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  Dr.  Punton  was  married  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  July  17,  1884,  to  Miss  Frances 
Evelyn,   daughter   of   the    Rev.    W.    F.    T. 


Spruill,  then  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Chur 
in  that  city.  Mrs.  Punton  was  bom  at  Pai 
Kentucky;  she  is  a  most  accomplished  la< 
a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  fine  art  depa 
ments  of  the  Illinois  Female  College  at  Jac 
sonville,  Illinois.  Of  this  union  have  be 
born  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  livii 
Frank  Gibson,  John  Morse,  and  Willis 
Bruce  Punton. 

Purdin. — An  incorporated  village 
Linn  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
Kansas  City  Railroad,  about  five  miles  noi 
of  Linneus.  It  has  Christian,  Method 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  a  pu 
lie  school,  bank,  sawmill,  one  newspaper,  t 
"Champion,"  and  about  ten  miscellaneo 
business  places,  stores,  shops,  etc.  Popu 
tion,  1899  (estimated),  210. 

Purdy. — A  village  in  Barry  County, 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railw; 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  Cassville,  t 
county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  a  Mei 
odist  Church  and  a  union  church;  a  weel 
Republican  newspaper,  the  "News ;"  lodg^es 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  Grand  An 
Post ;  a  flourmill  and  various  business  hous 
It  was  platted  as  Winslow,  in  1880,  by  Hei 
Bass,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  pres< 
name — given  in  honor  of  George  A.  Pun 
a  railway  official — in  1881.  Population,  if 
(estimated),  500. 

Pursley,  M arBhall  H.,  was  born  F( 
ruary  29,  1865,  at  Farmland,  Randol 
County,  Indiana.  His  parents  both  di 
when  he  was  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
was  cared  for  by  a  half-sister  until  he  v 
nine  years  of  age,  after  which  time  necess 
obliged  him  to  shift  for  himself.  He  laboi 
on  a  farm,  and  in  winter  attended  school, 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that 
became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen  yej 
and  by  dint  of  close  economy  paid  his  v 
through  various  schools  and  acquired  a  ! 
eral  education.  He  was  graduated  from 
Central  Normal  College,  at  Danville,  Ir 
ana,  and  was  for  four  years  afterwarc 
student  in  DePauw  University,  at  Ore 
castle,  Indiana.  In  1887  he  removed  to  K 
sas  City,  Missouri,  and  entered  the  Kan 
City  School  of  Oratory,  from  which  he  1 
graduated.  He  served  acceptably  as 
teacher  in  Spalding's  Commercial  College 
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five  years.  While  connected  with  the  latter 
school  he  gave  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  afterward  entered  the  Kansas  City 
School  of  Law,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1897,  and  at  once  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1894-6  he  was  deputy  county  recorder,  and 
in  1896-8  he  was  cashier  of  the  Water  Works 
Company.  He  was  just  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  when,  in 
1898,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  of 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Seventh  Judicial 
District  of  Kansas  City.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  is  accounted  a  zealous  and 
capable  leader.  He  has  served  upon  the  city 
and  county  executive  committees  of  the  party 
for  six  years  and  eight  years,  respectively, 
and  has  been  frequently  a  delegate  to  State 
and  congressional  district  conventions.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of 
the  orders  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  of 
Khorassan,  Odd  Fellows  and  Modern  Wood- 
men. In  1888  he  married  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Stine,  of  Kansas  City.  Two  daughters  have 
been  born  of  this  marriage. 

Putnam   County. — A    county    in    the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  on  the  east  by 
Schuyler  County,  south  by  Adair  and  Sullivan, 
and  west  by  Mercer  County;  area  about  331,- 
000  acres.    The  surface  is  variable,  the  east- 
em  part,  originally  timber  land,  broken  and 
hilly,  and  the  western  part  having  consider- 
able prairie  alternating  with  tracts  of  timber 
along*  the  courses  of  the  streams.    In  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  the  county  is  well 
watered    by    North    and    South    Blackbird, 
Shoal,  Brush,  Wild  Cat,  Kinney  and  smaller 
streams,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  or  sub- 
tributaries  of  Chariton  River.    West  of  the 
center  Medicine  Creek  flows  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection through  the  county,  and  in  the  west- 
ern part  are  East  and  West  Locust  Creeks. 
There  are  numerous  springs  throughout  the 
county.      The   streams   afford   good   water 
power,  though  not  utilized  to  any  extent  for 
such  purpose.    Along  the  streams  are  nar- 
row fertile  strips  of  bottom  land,  with  a  heavy, 
dark  loam  soil.    In  the  uplands  and  prairies 
the  soil  is  lighter,  though  all  is  of  sufficient 
fertility  to  bear  paying  crops  if  carefully  cul- 
tivated.   The  hills  and  high  land  constitute 
the  best  lands  for  fruit  growing,  which  is  one 
of  the  profitable  pursuits  of  many  farmers. 
The    native   glasses   grow  abundantly,   and 


stock-raising  is  carried  on  extensively  and 
profitably.  The  chief  mineral  of  the  county 
is  coal,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
mined  for  export  and  for  home  use.  There 
are  also  large  deposits  of  fire  clay.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  under 
cultivation,  the  remainder  in  timber,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  elm,  cottonwood,  black  walnut^ 
burr  oak,  hickory,  ash,  hackberry  and  soft 
and  hard  maple.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  during  1898  the 
exports  from  the  county  were:  Cattle,  7,510- 
head ;  hogs,  19,300  head ;  sheep,  2,420  head ;. 
horses  and  mules,  1,102  head;  wheat,  i,ioo- 
bushels;  oats,  2,170  bushels;  corn,  15,000 
bushels ;  flour,  16,000  pounds ;  timothy  seed^ 
160,000  pounds;  lumber,  20,600  feet;  logs, 
47,584  feet;  coal,  56,320  tons;  wool,  I9,87C^ 
pounds;  poultry,  i,73547S  pounds;  eggs, 
291,006  dozen;  butter,  75,460  pounds;  game 
and  fish,  15,735  pounds;  tallow,  I3,34S 
pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  71,695  pounds; 
apples,  9,864  barrels ;  fresh  fruit,  6,950 
pounds;  vegetables,  10,000  pounds;  furs,  i,- 
365  pounds;  feathers,  2,172  pounds. 

There  is  no  tradition  or  record  of  white 
men  settling  in  the  section  now  Putnam 
County  previous  to  1837.  That  year  a  num- 
ber of  entries  upon  land  were  made.  Among^ 
the  first  settlers  were  Isaac  and  Clifford  L^ 
Summers  and  James  Cochran  and  their  fam- 
ilies, who  settled  in  the  eastern  part  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  of  Omaha ;  Jesse  and  Isaac 
Gilstrap,  Joseph,  Joshua,  John  and  Henry 
Guffey,  and  John  and  Miles  Crabtree,  who 
settled  on  what  is  known  as  Goshen  Ridge^ 
and  James  M.  Brasfield,  who  settled  near  the 
site  of  Pleasant  Home.  Henry  Guffey,  one 
of  the  pioneers,  and  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
died  in  the  county  in  1874  at  the  age  of  107 
years.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  still  live  on  the  farms  laid  out  by  their 
forefathers.  The  Indians  remained  in  the 
county  as  late  as  1845.  For  many  years  after 
the  first  settlements  were  made,  the  nearest 
trading  point,  and  the  place  to  which  the 
produce  of  the  farmers  was  taken,  was  Han-^ 
nibal,  125  miles  distant.  Ely's  mill,  at  Nine- 
veh, in  Adair  County,  was  the  nearest  mill,, 
and  to  this  place  the  settlers  carried  their 
corn  to  be  made  into  meal  until  about  1845,. 
when  a  few  horse  mills  were  started  in  the 
county,  and  a  few  years  later  mills  run  by 
water  were  built.  Putnam  County  was  or- 
ganized by  legislative  act  approved  February 
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2&,  1845,  ^^'d  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
Israel  Putnam.  In  1851  Dodge  County  was 
organized.  When  an  agreement  was  made 
fixing  the  Iowa  boundary  line,  the  area  of 
both  Putnam  and  Dodge  were  decreased  be- 
low the  constitutional  limit,  and  in  1853 
Dodge  County  was  disorganized  and  its  ter- 
ritory added  to  Putnam,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  latter  county  were  defined  as  they  now 
exist.  Puinamville,  which  was  located  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county,  was  the  first 
jcounty  seat.  January  6,  1849,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice was  changed  to  Winchester,  and  when 
Dodge  County  was  included  in  Putnam,  in 
1853,  the  county  seat  was  again  changed. 
Harmony  becoming  the  county  capital.  A 
few  years  later  the  name  Harmony  was 
changed  to  Unionville,  by  which  name  it  has 
since  been  known.  Both  the  former  county 
seats,  Putnamville  and  Winchester,  have 
passed  out  of  existence,  not  even  a  post  office 
at  cither  point  to  perpetuate  the  names.  After 
1855  and  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  there  was  a  healthy  immigration  into 
the  county.  This  was  retarded  by  the  inter- 
nal strife,  but  when  peace  once  again  reigned 
the  settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
county  was  rapid.  Putnam  County  was  one 
of  the  strong  Union  counties  of  Missouri  dur- 


ing the  war,  and  furnished  many  soldier 
the  Federal  side,  the  Putnam  militia  gaii 
a  wide  reputation  for  bravery  and  figh 
qualities.  The  county  is  divided  into  ek 
townships  named  respectively  Elm,  Gi 
Jackson,  Liberty,  Lincoln,  Medicine,  R 
land,  Sherman,  Union,  Wilson  and  Y 
There  are  thirty-six  miles  of  railroad  in 
county,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  F 
passing  from  north  to  south  through 
western  part,  and  the  Chicago,  Burling 
and  Kansas  City,  passing  in  a  southerly 
rection  through  the  center.  In  1899  tl 
were  eighty-five  schools  in  the  coui 
ninety-six  teachers  employed,  and  5,604 
pils  enumerated.  The  population  of 
county  in  1900  was  16,688. 

Puxico. — An  incorporated  town  in  D 
Creek  Township,  Stoddard  County,  sevent 
miles  west  of  Bloomfield,  on  the  St.  Lo 
Cape  Girardeau  &  Fort  Smith  Railroad, 
was  laid  out  in  1883  and  incorporated  in  il 
It  has  a  graded  public  school,  flour  and  s 
mills,  brick  works,  hotel,  electric  light  p! 
and  a  newspaper,  the  "Index."  There 
about  fifteen  general  stores  and  shops.  Tl 
churches  are  located  in  the  town.  Pop 
tion,  1899  (estimated),  600. 
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Quantrell's    Guerrilla  Warfare. — 

During  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  guer- 
rilla bands,  under  daring  and  desperate  lead- 
ers, operating  in  Missouri,  chiefly  in  the 
northeastern  and  western  districts.  All  were 
on  the  Confederate  side,  and  in  their  busi- 
ness of  robbing  and  plundering  Union  men 
were  their  principal  victims,  though  South- 
ern sympathizers  were  not  exempt.  One  of 
the  worst  of  these  guerrilla  chiefs  was  Quan- 
trell,  whose  sudden  irruption,  with  175  fol- 
lowers, into  Lawrence,  Kansas,  with  the 
burning  of  the  town  and  massacre  of  a  large 
number  of  its  citizens,  was  the  bloodiest 
event  in  border  history.  Quantrell,  who  was 
born  and  reared  at  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
had  come  to  the  West  and  lived  in  Lawrence 
before  the  war,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
small  favor  and  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  had  something  to  do  with  this  shocking 
aflfair ;  but  it  was  really  the  culmination  of  the 
savage  border  strife  between  Missouri  and 
Kansas  which  began  with  the  first  attempts 
at  settlement  in  Kansas  by  free-soil  men 
from  the  East  and  pro-slavery  men  from 
Missouri  and  the  South  in  1855,  intensified 
by  the  predatory  raids  which  some  of  the 
Kansas  Union  troops  under  Lane  and  Jenni- 
son  were  accustomed  to  make  into  Missouri 
in  the  name  of  loyalty,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery  and  plunder.  Quantrell  carried  on 
war  on  his  own  account;  he  and  his  men 
were  Confederates  and  served  the  Confed- 
erate cause  atrociously  well,  but  they  recog- 
nized no  authority  higher  than  themselves. 
Nearly  all  the  men  under  Quantrell  were  Mis- 
sourians  from  the  counties  on  and  adjacent 
to  the  Kansas  border,  and  many  of  them  fan- 
cied they  had  private  injuries  to  avenge  for 
themselves  or  their  friends.  The  town  of 
Lawrence  was  entirely  unprotected.  A  num- 
ber of  Kansas  Union  officers  were  there, 
among  them  General  Lane  and  Colonel 
Dietzler,  and,  in  addition,  some  Union  sol- 
diers at  home  or  on  sick  leave  or  furlough; 
but  there  was  no  organized  body  of  Union 
troops  in  that  part  of  Kansas,  except  a  de- 
tachment of  250  men  under  Major  Plumb, 
who  were  thirty  miles  distant  and  knew  noth- 
ing   of    the   gjqerrilla   movement   until   the 


bloody  work  was  over,  and  the  authors  of  it 
safe  back  over  the  border.  Lawrence  is  forty 
miles  from  the  border,  and  the  guerrillas^ 
well  mounted  on  good  horses,  starting  from 
Jackson  County  and  riding  all  night,  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  of  the  doomed  town  at 
daybreak,  August  21,  1863,  and  began  their 
savage  task  at  once — the  task  being  to  **kill 
every  man  and  burn  every  house."  Riding 
through  the  streets,  with  yells  and  curses^ 
they  shot  down  with  their  revolvers  every 
man  they  encountered  on  the  highway  or  in 
houses,  keeping  up  the  shooting  until  there 
was  no  longer  a  man  to  be  found.  The  stores,, 
banks  and  hotels  were  rifled  and  then  set  on 
fire  and  burned,  together  with  many  private 
dwellings.  General  Lane  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lawrence  at  the  time,  and  the 
guerrillas  were  particularly  desirous  to  kill 
him;  but  he  managed  to  escape  their  ven- 
geance. When  their  work  of  rapine  and 
butchery  was  completed  they  galloped  off,, 
leaving  the  town  in  flames,  and  183  persons 
killed  on  the  streets  and  in  the  burning 
houses. 

Quarantine  Island. — The  name  given 
to  the  island  previously  called  Arsenal  Island, 
when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  became  a  quarantine  sta- 
tion. The  action  of  the  river  and  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
since  given  it  to  Illinois.  (See  "Arsenal  Is- 
land.") 

Queen  City.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
in  Schuyler  County,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
eight  miles  south  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
founded  in  1868,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1870.  It  has  four  churches,  a  good  graded 
public  school,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  flouring 
mill,  creamery  and  about  twenty-five  miscel- 
laneous business  places,  including  stores  in 
the  diflferent  lines  of  trade  and  small  shops. 
The  town  supports  two  newspapers,  the 
"Leader"  and  the  "Transcript."  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  900. 

Queen's  Daughters,  or  the  Daugh- 
ters  of  the   Queen   of  Heaven. — ^A 

charitable  society  of  Catholic  women,  organ- 
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ized  in  St.  John's  parish,  St.  Louis,  December 
5,  1889.  The  industrial  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  very  poor,  the  improvement  of 
the  home  life  of  the  poor  and  assisting  the 
unfortunate  in  every  possible  way,  are  its 
<:hief  objects.  The  established  branches  of 
the  work  in  St.  Louis  are  Saturday  after- 
noon sewing  and  industrial  schools  in  various 
parishes.  The  society  conducts  a  cooking 
school  and  a  home  for  self-supporting  women 
in  St.  John's  parish.  It  is  establishing  new 
branches  in  St.  Louis  every  year,  and  open- 
ing new  departments  of  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  home  life  of  the  poor. 

Query  Club.— The  Query  Club  of  St. 
Louis  is  an  organization  of  young  women,  as- 
sociated for  mutual  improvement  in  litera- 
ture, art,  science  and  the  vital  interests  of  the 
day,  founded  in  1890.  At  the  business  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  the  essayists  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  chosen,  those  who  have  read  papers 
the  previous  year  being  exempt.  Each  es- 
sayist selected  submits  several  topics,  and 
from  these  the  club  chooses  the  one  on  which 
she  is  to  write.  The  club  year  closes  with  a 
luncheon,  which  is  enlivened  by  speeches  by 


the  outgoing  and  incoming  officers,  and  by 
numerous  toasts. 

Quitman. — A  village  in  Greene  Town- 
ship, Nodaway  County,  eleven  miles  west  of 
Maryville,  on  the  Nodaway  Valley  Railroad, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nodaway 
River,  on  high,  rolling  land.  It  was  named 
after  General  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  distin- 
guished in  the  Mexican  War.  It  occupies  the 
original  claim  of  Hiram  Lee,  an  early  settler, 
whose  log  cabin  stood  on  the  town  site.  Lee 
sold  the  ground  to  R.  R.  Russell,  who,  in 
1856,  laid  out  the  town  and  put  up  the  first 
brick  house.  A  steam  sawmill  was  erected 
in  1859,  and  a  gristmill  in  1869.  In  1880  the 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the 
indomitable  citizens  rebuilt  it,  and  it  has  pros- 
pered ever  since.  The  town  has  a  good  school- 
house,  two  elevators,  several  stores,  Chris- 
tian, Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  and  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churches;  Quitman  Lodge, 
No.  196,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  Comet  Lodge,  No.  284,  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 300.  The  "Quitman  Record"  is  the 
local  news  gatherer. 


R 


Rader,  Perry  Scott,  Reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  born  No- 
vember 24,  1859,  in  Jasper  County,  Missouri. 
His  parents  were  Andrew  M.  and  Isabel  Ade- 
laide (McFarland)  Rader.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  West  Virginia,  who  came  to  Mis- 
souri in  1838;  he  was  an  early  Methodist 
minister;  in  Civil  War  times  he  was  captain 
•of  a  company  which  he  raised,  and  afterward 
chaplain  of  a  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
service.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  from 
Anthony  Rader,  a  Huguenot,  who  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1742,  whose  son  George 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia  when  Washington  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  mother  of  Perry 
Scott  Rader,  who  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
came  to  this  State  in  1834,  and  is  now  living 
with  her  children  in  Marshall,  Missouri.  She 
is  descended,  through  her  mother,  from  Sir 
Robert  McFarland,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
renounced  his  title,  came  to  America  to  en- 


gage with  the  patriots  in  their  struggle  foi 
independence,  and  was  commissioned  coloneJ 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  McFar- 
lands  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Bartons,  became 
noted  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Rader  received  elementary  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  of  Saline  County,  Mis- 
souri. He  then  taught  school  and  afterward 
dealt  in  cattle,  accumulating  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  he  expended  in  com- 
pleting his  education.  When  twenty  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  Central  College,  at  Fay- 
ette, Missouri,  completing  a  five  years' 
course  and  receiving  his  degree  as  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1886.  For  a  time  he  engaged  in 
journalism,  editing  and  publishing  the  **How- 
ard  County  Advertiser,"  and  afterward  the 
"Brunswicker,"  at  Brunswick.  During  these 
later  years  he  read  law  privately,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1888,  at  Fayette,  by 
Judge  Burckhartt,  of  the  Howard  County 
Circuit  Court.    Two  months  later  he  brought 
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his  first  important  case,  which  gave  him  a 
recognized  standing  at  the  bar   and  laid  the 
foundiations  of    his  financial    success.     This 
was  a  personal  damage  suit  against  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railway,  in  which  he  secured 
for  his  client  $7,056  after  two  appeals  to  the 
supreme    court.      From    this    time    he    was 
busied  in  Howard  and  neighboring  counties 
in  northern  Missouri  in  all  classes  of    civil 
cases,  his  practice  extending  to  the  supreme 
court.     Criminal   law   has   never   been   con- 
genial to  his  tastes  or  disposition,  and  he  has 
only  engaged  in  cases  under  this  head  on  as- 
signment by  a  court.    In  his  own  lines  he  is 
highly  reputed  for  thorough  and  intelligent 
preparation  of  his  cases,  as  well  as  energy 
and  persistency  in  their  prosecution.     As  a 
speaker  he  is  earnest  and  logical,  at  times 
impassioned,    and    habitually    commands     a 
close  and  respectful  hearing.    In  1897  he  was 
chosen  supreme  court  reporter.    To  the  du- 
ties of  his  position,  which  he  continues  to 
occupy,  he   gives   scrupulous   care,  and   his 
work  is  above  criticism.    Aside  from  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  has  rendered  to  the  State 
conspicuous  service  in  a  literary  way.     Un- 
der  the  inspiration  of  close,  studious  habits, 
with  a  deep  realization  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, and  the  necessity  for  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  those  duties,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  which  is  at  once  highly  credit- 
able to  him,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  surpassing 
advantage  to  teachers  and  educational  insti- 
tutions.   This  work,  which  occupied  his  spare 
time,  principally  at  night,  for    a    period  of 
about  four  years,  is  Rader's  "Civil  Govern- 
ment and  History  of  Missouri."    It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly well  digested  compendium  of  all 
that  need  be  taught  in  school  or  academy, 
concerning  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  State,  the  record  of  civil  institutions, 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  departments 
of  government.    As  a  work  of  ready  refer- 
ence, it  is  of  peculiar  worth.    It  possesses  a 
rare  interest  and  value  in  being  the  only  vol- 
ume extant  which  contains  portraits  of  all 
the  Governors  of  Missouri,  some  of  which 
were  obtained  with  great  difficulty.    That  of 
John  Miller,  1824-32,  was  from  a  likeness  in 
possession  of  a  nephew,  James  Miller,  of  St. 
Louis  County.    That  of  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
son is  after  the  only  known  portrait  in  ex- 
istence, owned  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Lamb,  of 
Hannibal.     That  of  Thomas  Reynolds  was 


taken  from  an  oil  painting  found  in  the  gar- 
ret of  Mr.  Williams,  near  Weston.  Governor 
Stone  was  so  impressed  with  the  historic 
value  of  this  collection  that  he  had  enlarged 
crayon  copies  of  all  the  portraits  made  to 
adorn  the  Executive  Mansion.  Tne  volume 
was  adopted  in  1897  by  the  State  Text  Book 
Commission  as  a  text  book  to  be  used  in  all 
the  pubKc  schools  of  Missouri.  This  pro- 
vision did  not  apply  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  but  the  history  is  used  in 
the  schools  of  two  of  these  cities.  Upon  its 
introduction  60,000  copies  were  called  into 
use,  and  15,000  copies  have  been  required 
each  year  since  that  time.  Mr.  Rader  now 
contemplates  the  compilation  of  mjitter  for  a 
volume  of  early  day  adventure,  particularly 
in  Missouri,  where  the  scenes  are  laid.  It  is 
designed  primarily  for  boys,  embodying  nar- 
ratives of  encounters  with  Indians  and  the 
pursuit  of  large  game,  the  incidents  being 
derived  from  manuscripts  left  by  a  relative  of 
his  wife.  Major  Daniel  Ashby.  Major  Ashby 
was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  18 12,  who  settled 
in  Chariton  County  in  1818,  when,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "there  was  not  a  white  man  be- 
tween him  and  the  north  pole,  or  between 
him  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.''  He  became 
a  Representative  and  State  Senator,  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
Lexington,  serving  in  the  latter  capacity  until 
he  was  dismissed  for  political  reasons;  he 
was  responsible  for  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  and  on  settlement  the  government 
was  found  to  be  indebted  to  him  in  the 
amount  of  $34.10.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years,  and  two  years  previous 
to  his  death  said  if  there  were  such  another 
country  as  Missouri  was  when  he  first  knew 
it  he  would  make  it  his  home.  Mr.  Rader  has 
always  been  a  staunch  Democrat,  an  active 
member  of  State  conventions  of  his  party, 
and  a  popular  speaker  during  political  cam- 
paigns. He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  of  the  orders 
of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Modern  Wood- 
men. He  was  married,  December  4,  1889,  to 
Miss  Bennie  J.  Younger,  of  Brunswick.  Of 
this  union  have  been  born  two  children,  John 
Wallace,  aged  eight  years,  and  Isabel  Ade- 
laide, aged  seven  years.  The  lineage  of  Mrs. 
Rader  is  honorable  and  interesting.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Robert  A.  Younger,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Boone  County.  Her  mother 
was  Idress,  daughter  of  Hiram  Craig,  who 
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settled  north  of  Glasgow  in  1819,  on  a  farm, 
where  his  daughter  lived  for  sixty-five  years, 
and  which  yet  belongs  to  her  children.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Major  Daniel  Ashby,  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  was  related  through  her 
mother  to  General  William  Campbell,  the 
hero  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  whose 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  in- 
spired orator  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Ragan,  Stephen  Hood,  an  accom- 
plished surgeon,  prominently  identified  with 
professional  schools  in  Kansas  City,  was  born 
September  3,  1864,  near  Johnson  Station, 
Tarrant  County,  Texas.  He  is  descended 
from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  from  the 
Ragan  family  have  come  all  in  America  who 
bear  the  names  Ragan  and  Reagan.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Ragan,  came 
from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  by  wagon,  and 
was  a  pioneer  settler  in  Jackson  County,  and 
also  one  of  the  fourteen  men  forming  the 
original  Kansas  City  Town  Site  Company. 
Stephen  C.  Ragan,  son  of  Jacob  Ragan,  was 
born  in  Kentucky.  From  1849  to  185 1  he 
taught  school  at  Union  Point,  near  Kansas 
City,  and  was  a  school  director  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  During  a  part  of  1852  he 
taught  an  academy  near  the  present  Shelly 
Park,  Kansas  City,  and  afterward  conducted 
an  academy  at  Union  Point  until  1856.  He 
removed  to  Harrisonville  and  taught  an 
academy.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Texas.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  became 
captain  of  a  company  in  the  Fourteenth 
Texas  Regiment.  He  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth  under  General  P.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  and  in  the  battle  of  Farmington, 
under  General  Sterling  Price;  he  afterward 
served  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  fought  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Richmond,  in  the  last  named  State. 
He  was  then  detached  to  procure  recruits  and 
supplies  in  Texas,  and  on  rejoining  his  com- 
mand served  under  General  Braxton  Bragg 
in  the  operations  at  Chattanooga.  He  was 
under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  after  the  fall  of  that 
stronghold  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  At  that  place,  after  a 
nine  days*  siege,  as  commander  of  the  left 
wing  of  his  regiment,  he  assisted  in  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  retired  with  his 
command  in  safety.  He  was  afterward  en- 
gaged under  General  Bragg  in  the  battle  of 


Chickamauga.     He  resigned  early  in  1864 
and  returned  to  Texas,  where  he  served  in 
the   subsistence   department   for  about  ten 
months.     He  then  became  post  adjutant  at 
Dallas,  and  was  commander  of  that  post  when 
the  war  ended.     During  his  war  service  he 
was  frequently  entitled  to  promotion,  and  in 
1862  he  was  elected  to  the  lieutenant  colo- 
nelcy of  his  regiment.    In  every  instance  he 
refused  the  proffered  honor  in  order  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  his  pledge  to  the  parents  of 
his  soldiers  that  he  would  remain  immedi- 
ately with  them  until  the  end.    After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Missouri  and  settled  on  the 
Chiles  farm,  near  Kansas  City;  he  became 
actively  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  latter  place,  and  was  serviceable  in  many 
ways.    He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1878,  and  again  in  1883.    His  services  in  that 
body  were  conspicuous  and  useful ;  it  was  said 
of  him  that  while  he  introduced  but  few  bills, 
those  of  which  he  was  author  were  of  real 
merit,  and  that  he  displayed  rare  intelligence 
and  energy  in   following   them   through  all 
necessary  ways  until  their  passage  was  ef- 
fected.   He  was  author  of  the  law  providing 
for  the  use  of  convict  labor  upon  public  high- 
ways, and  under  its  operations  various  rock 
roads  were  constructed  in  Jackson  County, 
among  them  being  the  main  street  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Westport,  and  portions  of  Troost 
and  Independence  Avenues.     Among  other 
important  measures  introduced  by  him  were 
the  immigration  law,  and  a  revision  of  the 
revenue  law  enabling  tax  levies  to  be  made 
commensurate  with  increase  of  population. 
In  1900  he  was  serving  his  second  term  as 
deputy  under  County  Marshal  S.  H.  Chiles. 
Colonel    Ragan    married    Miss    Josephine 
Chiles,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Chiles,  a 
Kentuckian,  and  a  pioneer  settler  of  Jackson 
County.    To  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ragan,  both 
of  whom  are  yet  living  in  Kansas  City,  were 
born  eleven    children,  of  whom    three  died 
young.     Those    living   are    Alexander  and 
Greenberry,  prosperous  farmers  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri ;  Dr.  Stephen  H. ;  Romulus 
C,  a  medical  student,  who  will  graduate  in 
igoi ;  Anna  F.,  wife  of  Russell  Noland ;  Hor- 
ace W.,  a  mechanic,  and  Coffee  C.  and  Ezra 
R.,   both   young.     Their   third    living  son, 
Stephen  H.  Ragan,  was  two  years  of  age 
when  the  parents  came  to  Jackson  County. 
He  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  was 
educated  in  the  ward  schools  and  in  Spald- 
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ing'i    Commercial    College,    Kansas    City, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1888* 
For  two  years  following  he  read  medi^cine 
under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  John  C.  Rogers 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Eman,  in  Kansas  City, 
He  then  entered   the    Kansas  City  Medical 
College,  fropi  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1894.    He  fit  once  entered  upon  practice,  de- 
voting himself  principally  to  general  surgery.  ' 
For  four  years,  beginning  with  his  taking  his 
medical  degree,  he  was  a  member  of  the  dis- 
pensary staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 
lege, principally  engaged  in  treating  the  dis- 
eases of  women.    He  has  been  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Columbian  Medical  College 
from  its  organization  in  1898,  and  since  1895 
he  has  been  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and 
lecturer   on   anatomy   in   the    Kansas    City 
Dents^l  College.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Kan- 
s^  City  Anatomical  Association  and  of  the 
Missouri  State  Anatomical  Association,  and 
is  treasurer  of  the  former  body.    From  1896 
to  1896  he  was  a  member  of   the    hospital 
cprps  of  the  Third  Regiment,  National  Guard 
of  Missouri.     In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  in  religion  a  Methodist.    He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  orders  of  Knights  of  P)rthias, 
the     Modern   Woodmen,   and    the    United 
\Vorkmen,  and  is  medical  examiner  of  Rail- 
road  Alcott  Lodge,  No.   116,  of  the  latter 
order.     Dr.  Ragan  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  capable  operators  in  the  field  of 
general   surgery,   and   his   accomplishments 
are    regarded  with   peculiar   admiration   by 
such  eminent  authority  as  Dr.  George  Halley. 
Personally  he  is  genial  and  unassertive,  and 
commands  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in 
the  well  equipped  practitioner  and  the  man 
of  integrity.     Dr.  Ragan  was  married,  No- 
vember 22,  1885,  to  Miss  Vena  Duncan,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas   Duncan,  who   was   a 
native  of  Missouri   and  a  pioneer  settler  of 
Wyandotte  County,  Kansas,  where  he  man- 
aged a  farm,  and  was  for  many  years  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.    Three  children  have  been 
bom  of  this  marriage,  Walter,  Stephen  and 
Alpha  Ragan. 

Railey,  Robert  Tar Iton,  lawyer,  is  de- 
scended on  the  paternal  side  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  Virginia.  He  was  born 
at  Milligan's  Bend,  Louisiana,  January  19, 
1850,  and  is  a  son  of  TarJton  and  Mary  W. 
(Blackwell)  Railey.  His  father,  who  was  a 
planter   in    Louisiana  before  the  Civil  War, 
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wits  born  in  Woodford  County,  Kentucky^ 
niar  Versailles,  in  1810.  In  1850  he  removed 
from  Louisiana  to  Kentucky,  and  (rotn  Ken- 
tucky, in  1855,  to  Missouri,  locating  in  Cass 
County,  Missouri.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
moved to  Colorado,  and  was  residing  there 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  With  the  in- 
tention of  enlisting  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice he  started  for  Louisiana,  reaching  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi,  just  before  the  siege  of  that 
place  was  begun.  Virtually  a  prisoner  there, 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  ended  his  service.  Re- 
turning to  Missouri,  he  continued  farming 
for  a  while,  but  in  1868  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Harrisonville,  continuing  in  that 
business  until  1871.  His  death  occurred  at 
Harrisonville  in  1879.  Tarlton  Railey  was  a 
son  of  Charles  Railey,  a  native  of  Woodford 
County,  Kentucky,  and  a  descendant  of  an 
English  family  who  located  in  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  early  colonial  period.  Our  subject's 
mother,  who  is  spending  her  latter  years  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  James  E.  Hocker,  at 
Sweet  Springs,  Saline  County,  Missouri, 
was  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky,  and  is 
a  daughter  of  Honorable  Robert  Blackwell, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature* 
The  Blackwell  family  came  to  Kentucky  from 
Virginia,  in  which  State  the  founders  of  the 
family  in  America  were  pioneers.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  subject  of  this  biography  was 
begun  in  private  schools  at  Harrisonville* 
Subsequently  he  took  a  year's  course  in  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Academy  at  St.  Louis, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Missouri  State 
University,  continuing  his  studies  there  up 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  senior  year.  Return- 
ing to  Harrisonville  in  January,  1870,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  with  his 
father  until  the  latter  part  of  1871.  At  that 
time  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1873 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Har- 
risonville, where  he  has  since  remained. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  professional  ca- 
reer Mr.  Railey  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. In  1880,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  legal 
work,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's officers,  who  had  witnessed  his  suc- 
cess at  the  bar  in  many  important  trials,  ten- 
dered him  the  position  of  assistant  attorney 
for  that  great  corporation,  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  devoted  his  time  almost 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  that  road,  with 
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the  exception  of  three  years.  The  time  not 
occupied  in  this  work  is  taken  up  in  legal 
work  for  other  large  corporations,  including 
the  three  other  railroads  centering  in  Har- 
risonville — the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  &  Memphis,  and 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco — ^besides  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  and  the  Rich  Hill  Coal- 
Mining  Company.  Mr.  Railey  has  al- 
ways been  a  staunch  Democrat,  but  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  faction  which  has 
taken  possession  of  the  party  in  recent 
years.  Since  the  domination  of  the  free  silver 
clement  in  the  party  he  has  warmly  espoused 
the  principles  of  sound  money  and  territorial 
expansion,  but  is  a  firm  believer  in  free  trade 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  He 
has  never  sought  public  office,  and  has  never 
consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  political 
honors  of  any  character.  Fraternally  he  has 
attained  the  degree  of  Knight  Templar  in 
Masonry,  and  in  religion  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
he  serves  as  trustee.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Missouri  State  Bar 
Association,  and  has  frequently  represented 
the  bar  of  Missouri  in  the  meetings  of  the 
former  organization.  His  marriage  occurred 
September  3,  1874,  and  united  him  with 
Martha  S.  Beattie,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Beattie,  a  retired  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Harrisonville.  They  are  the  parents  of  a  son. 
Thomas  T.,  born  February  4,  1885,  now  a 
student  in  the  graded  schools  of  Harrison- 
ville. Dr.  Beattie  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  phy- 
sicians of  Missouri.  He  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  October  17,  1827,  and  was  educated 
in  Edinburgh  University  and  the  Edinburgh 
College  of  Surgeons,  from  which  he  received 
a  diploma  in  1849.  ^^  May,  1849,  he  came  to 
America,  locating  for  practice  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Cincinnati ; 
in  1854  to  Newark,  Illinois,  and  in  1858  to 
Cass  County,  Missouri,  where  he  was  in  active 
practice  until  1890.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Allen  Banking  Company,  and 
has  been  one  of  its  directors  during  its  entire 
career.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
post  surgeon  at  Harrisonville  for  the  Federal 
government,  under  contract.  For  many 
years  he  acted  as  local  surgeon  for  the  Mis- 
souri   Pacific  Railway  Company.      He  was 


married  at  Quebec,  October  9,  1849,  to 
Martha  Stewart  Byers,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
They  have  been  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
namely :  Anna  Belinda,  wife  of  Taylor  Wil- 
son, of  Saline  County,  Missouri ;  James,  of 
Gainesville,  Texas ;  Martha  Stewart,  wife  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch ;  Samuel  J.,  de- 
ceased; Ida  J.,  widow  of  William  C.  Lynde; 
Thomas  J.,  a  practicing  physician  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Evaline,  wife  of  John  A. 
Davis,  of  Harrisonville,  and  William,  de- 
ceased. In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Railey  it  is  fitting  to  state  that  he  is  held  in 
highest  esteem  by  the  bar  of  the  entire  State, 
and  by  the  laity  as  well.  He  is  well  versed 
in  the  principles  of  legal  science,  and  his  emi- 
nently successful  career  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  apply  those  principles  correctly  to 
the  causes  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  trial  lawyers  of  the 
State,  and  his  rank  at  the  bar  of  Missouri  is 
among  the  leaders.  Personally  he  is  a  man 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  public-spirited,  lib- 
eral-minded and  a  potential  factor  in  society. 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
missioners.— ^The  railroad  and  warehouse 
commissioners  in  Missouri  are  three  in  num- 
ber, elected  by  the  people,  their  term  of  office 
being  six  years,  and  one  of  them  chosen 
every  two  years.  They  enforce  the  law  gov- 
erning railroads  and  public  warehouses,  call 
the  attention  of  roads  to  neglect  or  violation 
of  the  law,  and  represent  individuals  who 
have  grievances  against  them.  They  appoint 
grain  inspectors  at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  to  inspect  and  fix  the  grades  of  grain. 
They  receive  each  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year 
and  employ  a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $1,500 
a  year.  The  bureau,  established  in  1875,  is 
at  Jefferson  City. 

Railroad  Celebration. — ^The  comple- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
which  gave  St.  Louis  its  first  railroad  outlet 
to  the  East,  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  cele- 
bration in  that  city  in  June  of  1857.  On  the 
4th  of  that  month  an  excursion  left  Cincin- 
nati for  St.  Louis,  which  carried  the  City 
Councils  of  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati  and  the 
principal  municipal  officers  of  Marietta,  Chil- 
licothe  and  other  cities  on  the  line  of  the  road. 
Another  excursion  train,  which  brought  to 
the  city  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  started  for  St.  Louis 
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on  the  following  day.  The  arrival  of  these 
trains  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon 
from  the  bluffs  on  the  river,  and  the  guests 
were  formally  welcomed  by  Mayor  Wimer. 
They  were  conveyed  across  the  river  on  the 
steamers  "Reindeer,"  "Baltimore,"  "Illinois" 
and  "Die  Vernon."  A  reception  committee 
met  the  visitors  at  the  landing,  and  a  great 
parade  followed.  A  collation  was  served  at 
the  fair  grounds.  Edward  Bates  was  the 
principal  orator  of  the  day,  but  a  long  list  of 
toasts  was  responded  to  by  other  gentlemen. 

Railroad    Convention,    First. — See 

"Railroads  of  St.  Louis." 

Railroad  Land  Grants. — In  the  be- 
ginning of  railroads  in  Missouri  three  of 
them  received  grants  of  government  land  to 
aid  in  their  construction — ^the  Pacific,  127,000 
acres;  the  Southwest  Branch  (afterward 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  and  now  the  Frisco), 
1,040,000  acres,  and  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo- 
seph (now  part  of  the  Burlington),  600,000 
acres.  Congress  granted  the  lands  to  the 
State,  and  the  State  granted  them  to  the 
roads.  The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Company, 
by  a  vigorous  policy  of  attracting  immigrants 
to  their  lands,  turned  their  grants  to  consid- 
erable advantage ;  but  the  other  grants  were 
not  so  successfully  managed  and  never 
yielded  great  benefit. 

Railroads. — ^The  honor  of  the  first  rail- 
road belongs  to  a  track  five  miles  in  length 
laid  from  Richmond  to  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  opposite  Lexington,  some  time 
between  1849  and  1851.  It  was  made  en- 
tirely of  timber,  the  rails  being  of  sawed  oak 
and  the  cross  ties  of  hewed  oak,  and  it  cost 
$1,500  a  mile.  It  was  operated  by  horse 
power.  The  builder  was  J.  R.  Allen.  History 
is  silent  about  the  financial  features  of  this 
enterprise,  but  it  deserves  to  be  put  on  record 
along  with  the  name  of  its  builder  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  system  of  transportation  in 
the  State.  A  little  later  a  similar  road  was 
graded  from  Independence  to  the  Missouri 
River,  three  miles,  but  the  track  was  never 
laid.  Although  iron  railroad  building  did  not 
begin  in  Missouri  until  the  year  1851,  railroad 
projecting  preceded  it  by  sixteen  years.  In 
1836  a  railroad  convention  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  St  Louis,  Lincoln,  Washington, 
Cooper,  Warren,  St.  Charles,  Montgomery, 


Boone,  Howard  and  Jefferson  Counties  was 
held  in  St.  Louis.  Samuel  Merry  was  presi- 
dent, and  among  the  delegates  were  John 
OTallon,  Edward  Tracy,  Archibald  Gamble, 
Joshua  B.  Brant,  M.  L.  Clark,  Joseph  La- 
veille,  Thornton  Grimsley,  Henry  S.  Geyer, 
Henry  Walton,  Lewellyn  Brown,  Henry  Von 
Phul,  George  H.  McGunnegle,  W.  B.  Ayres, 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gam- 
ble, from  St.  Louis  County;  David  Bailey, 
Hans  Smith;  Emmanuel  Block,  Benjamin  W. 
Dudley  and  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Pike  County ;  J.  H. 
Relfe,  Philip  Cole,  John  S.  Brickey,  Jesse  H. 
Mcllvaine,  Myers  H.  Jones,  James  Evans  and 
W.  C.  Reed,  of  Washington  County;  Ben- 
jamin E.  Ferry,  N.  W.  Mack  and  William  H. 
Trigg,  of  Cooper  County;  Carty  Wells,  Na- 
thaniel Pendleton  and  Irwin  S.  Pitman,  of 
Warren  County ;  Edward  Bates,  Moses  Bige- 
low,  William  Campbell  and  W.  L.  Overall,  of 
St.  Charles  County;  M.  M.  Maughs,  S.  C. 
Ruby  and  Nathaniel  Dryden,  of  Montgomery 
County;  James  W.  Moss,  John  B.  Gordon, 
John  W.  Keisker,  David  M.  Hickman,  James 
S.  Rollins,  William  Hunter,  R.  W.  Morris,  of 
Boone  County;  John  Bull,  Alphonso  Wet- 
more,  Weston  F.  Birch,  Joseph  Davis,  John 
B.  Clark,  T.  Y.  Sterns  and  John  Wilson,  of 
Howard  County,  and  James  McCutchen,  of 
Jefferson  County.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
St.  Louis  to  Fayette,  crossing  the  Missouri 
River  at  St.  Charles  and  running  through 
Warrenton,  Danville,  Fulton  and  Columbia; 
also  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis  in  a  southwest- 
ern direction  to  the  valley  of  Bellevue,  in 
Washington  County,  so  as  to  traverse  the 
rich  mineral  region  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  also  a  branch  from  the  St.  Louis  and 
Bellevue  road  from  some  convenient  point  to 
the  Meramec  Iron  Works  in  Crawford 
County,  with  a  view  to  its  extension  through 
Cooper  County  to  Jackson  County.  James 
S.  Rollins,  Edward  Bates  and  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of 
public  lands  in  aid  of  the  proposed  roads.  At 
the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  that  fol- 
lowed no  fewer  than  eighteen  railroads  were 
chartered,  most  of  them  small  local  enter- 
prises, whose  names  show  how  limited  and 
diminutive  were  the  railroad  ideas  of  that  day 
when  compared  with  the  vast  scope  of  rail- 
road connections  of  the  present  time.  They 
were  the  Bailey's  Landing  Railroad,  from 
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Troy,  in  Lincoln  County,  to  Bailey's  Landing, 
fourteen  miles,  capital  $50,000;  Carondelet 
&  St.  Louis  Railroad,  six  miles,  capital  $100,- 
000;  Florida  &  Paris  Railroad,  in  Monroe 
County,  ten  miles,  capital  $100,000;  Hannibal, 
Paris  &  Grand  River  Railroad,  from  Hanni- 
bal through  Florida,  Paris,  Huntsville  and 
Keytesville  to  Brunswick,  120  miles;  Liberty 
Railroad,  from  Liberty,  in  Clay  County,  to 
the  Missouri  River,  five  miles,  capital  $25,- 
000;  Livingston  &  Independence  Railroad, 
from  Livingston,  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
Jackson  County,  to  Independence,  six  miles, 
capital  $100,000 ;  Louisiana  &  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  Louisiana  through  Columbia  to 
Rocheport,  no  miles,  capital  $1,000,000;  Ma- 
rion City  &  Missouri  River  Railroad,  from 
Marion  City,  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Marion  County,  through  Palmyra,  Marion 
College,  New  York  and  New  Franklin  to 
Boonville,  120  miles,  capital  $600,000;  Mine 
La  Motte  &  Mississippi  Railroad,  from 
Mine  La  Motte,  in  Madison  County,  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  near  Pratte's  Landing, 
thirty-eight  miles,  capital  $100,000;  Monti- 
cello  &  Lagrange  Railroad,  in  Lewis  County, 
twelve  miles,  capital  $100,000 ;  Paynesville  & 
Mississippi  Railroad,  from  Paynesville  to 
Jackson's  Landing,  in  Pike  County,  six  miles, 
capital  $50,000;  Rocheport  Railroad,  from 
Rocheport  to  Columbia,  thirteen  miles,  capi- 
tal $150,000;  Mineral  Railroad,  from  St. 
Louis  through  Potosi  to  Caledonia,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  no  miles,  capital  $2,000,000; 
St.  Charles  Railroad,  from  St.  Charles  to  the 
Mississippi  River  opposite  Grafton,  twelve 
miles,  capital  $100,000;  Southwestern  Rail- 
road, from  New  Madrid  to  Commerce,  forty 
miles,  capital  $200,000;  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Missouri  River,  twenty- 
one  miles,  capital  $500,000;  Southwestern 
Railroad,  from  Caledonia,  in  Washington 
County,  through  Iron  Mountain,  Mine  La 
Motte  and  Jackson  to  Cape  Girardeau,  ninety 
miles,  capital  $1,000,000;  Washington  &  Ste. 
Genevieve  Railroad,  from  Washington  to  Ste. 
Genevieve,  seventy-five  miles.  None  of  these 
roads  were  ever  built  or  even  partially  con- 
structed. The  population  of  Missouri  at  the 
time  was  only  260,000,  and  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  the  State  to  build  one  of  the 
proposed  roads.  There  were  only  about  1,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  one-third  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mod- 
ern system  of  constructing  railroads  in  the 


West  with  money  obtained  from  the  East,  on 
bonds,  had  not  then  been  devised,  and  it 
would  not  have  availed  if  it  had  been,  for  the 
Eastern  States  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
build  their  own  proposed  roads.    But  it  was 
a  time  of  universal  projecting,  speculating 
and  anticipating ;  a  railroad  mania,  the  first 
of  the  kind,  had  spread  over  the  country,  and 
in  chartering  enterprises  with  so  free  a  hand 
the  Missouri  Legislature  was  only  imitating 
the  example  of  other  States.  "  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  roads  here  proposed  were  in- 
tended to  connect  the  chief  towns  with  one 
another  and  with  the  nearest  river  points,  and 
that  the  through  traffic  which  constitutes  so 
important  a  feature  in  railroading  at  this  day 
had    not   been   conceived.      Thirteen  years 
later    Missouri's   great   statesman,  Thomas 
H.   Benton,  prophesied  and   proposed  that 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  which,  at  the  time, 
seemed    little    more    than    a    very    daring 
thought,  but  which  has  since  multiplied  into 
riiany  Pacific  railways,  and  when  another  rail- 
road mania  seized  the  country   the  Missouri 
Legislature  projected  the  admirable  system 
which,   with    completed    connections,    now 
traverses  the  State,  and  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  vaster  continental  scheme 
of  railways  that  connects  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Northwest  with  the 
Gulf.    This  system  was  made  up  of  five  great 
lines — the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  running 
across  the  State,  east  and  west,  from  Hanni- 
bal, on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  St.  Joseph 
on  the  Missouri;  the  Ivlorth  Missouri,  run- 
ning from   St.   Louis   across   the   Missouri 
River  at  St.  Charles,  through  the  northeast 
section  of  the  State  to  the  Iowa  border,  with 
a  branch  through  the  counties  north  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  western  border ;  the  Pacific, 
running  from  St.  Louis  through  the  counties 
south  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  River;  the  Southwest  Branch, 
starting  from   Franklin  on  the   Pacific  and 
running  through  Rolla  and  Springfield  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State;  and  the  St. 
Louis  &  Iron  Mountain,  running  from  St. 
Louis  south  to  the  Iron  Mountain,  to  be  ex- 
tended in  due  time  to  the  Arkansas  border. 
These  five  projected  lines  ultimately  became 
the  stems  of  systems  of  their  own,  or  parts 
of  other  systems  the  Pacific,  of  the  present 
Missouri     Pacific    system;    the    Southwest 
Branch,  of  the  present  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco system,  the  Iron  Mountain  of  the  prcs- 
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cnt    St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain    &    Southern 
system,  the  North  Missouri  of  the  Wabash 
system — West — and  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo- 
seph, a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  system.     The  State  assisted  all  the 
roads  with  loans  of  its  bonds,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  three  of  them  received  grants  of  pub- 
lic lands — the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  600,000 
acres;   the   Pacific,    127,000   acres,   and   the 
Southwest  Branch,  1,040,000  acres.  A  begin- 
ning of  iron  railroad  work  in  Missouri  was 
made  on  the  Pacific  at  St.  Louis  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1850,  Mayor  L.  M.  Kennett  throwing 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth.     But  the  progress 
was  slow,  painful  and  beset  with  many  diffi- 
culties, the  chief  of  which  was  the  scarcity  of 
money.     Railroad  enterprises  in  other  West- 
ern States  were  being  prosecuted  at  the  time, 
and  the  demands  for  means  far  exceeded  the 
resources  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities,  and  the  bonds  offered  by  the  railroads 
had  to  be  sold  at  an  enormous  discount.     It 
was   eighteen  months  after  the  commence- 
ment made  on  the  Pacific  before  the  first  five 
mile  section  of  that  road  was  opened  to  Chel- 
tenham, a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  was 
three  years  later  still,  and  some  time  after  the 
shocking  accident  at  the  Gasconade  Bridge, 
that  the  opening  to  Jefferson  City  was  made. 
The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  was  the  first  road 
in  the  State  to  be  completed,  a  fact  which  it 
owed  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Robert  M. 
Stewart    and  the  admirable  management  of 
the  Boston  capitalists  who  had  it  in  charge. 
This  road  never  gave  the  State  any  trouble ; 
it  paid  the  interest  on  the  $3,000,000  State 
bonds  loaned  to  it,  and  the  bonds  themselves 
at  maturity,  while  the  default  of  all  the  other 
roads  on  the  bonds  issued  to  them  precipi- 
tated an  enormous  debt  on  the  State,  involv- 
ing it  in  serious  troubles  and  making  it  neces- 
sary   to    impose    oppressive    taxes    on    the 
people  for  a  number  of  years.    These  roads 
cost  the  people,  first  and  last,  $30,000,000,  at 
a  time  when  the  State  was  ravaged  by  war 
and  recovering  from  the  effects  of  war,  and  it 
is  proof  of  the  marvelous  resources  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  cheerful  faith  and  spirits  of  its 
people   that  they  bore  the  burden    without 
sinking*  under  it,  and  paid  the  last  dollar  of 
their  railroad  indebtedness,  principal  and  in- 
terest, without  a  thought  of  evading  it. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commissioners  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  year  ending  June,  1898,  shows 


146  railroads  operated  by  fifty-eight  com- 
panies in  Missouri  at  the  date  of  the  report. 
This  includes  branch  as  well  as  main  lines, 
but  not  street  railroads,  logging  roads  and 
lines  operated  by  electricity.  The  total  mile- 
age of  the  roads  in  the  State  was  6,825  miles, 
an  increase  of  207.35  niiles  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  aggregate  mileage  gave  10.72 
miles  of  railroad  for  each  100  square  miles  of 
are^  in  the  State,  and  one  mile  of  road  to 
every  483.6  of  the  estimated  population  of 
the  State.  In  1852  there  were  but  five  miles 
of  road  in  the  State;  in  ten  years  later,  in 
1862,  there  were  838  miles;  in  1872  there 
were  2,673  niiles;  in  1882,  4,501  miles;  in 
1892,  6,404  miles.  The  greatest  mileage  added 
in  a  single  year  was  580  miles  in  1871.  An 
addition  to  the  mileage  in  the  State  was  made 
every  year  from  1852  to  1898,  except  1854, 
1862,  1865  and  1866.  Of  the  total  mileage  in 
1898  84.53  P^r  cent,  or  more  than  four-fifths, 
was  controlled  by  twelve  companies — the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  293.02  miles ; 
Chicago  &  Alton,  263.41  miles;  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  942.17  miles;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  140.27  miles ;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  233.15  miles;  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  541. 11  miles; 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf,  433.60  miles ; 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  478.10  miles ;  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  1,236.62  miles ;  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  570.94  miles ;  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern, 139.90  miles ;  Wabash,  496.67  miles ;  total 
5,768.96  miles.  Of  the  114  counties  in  Mis- 
souri only  six,  Dallas,  Douglas,  Maries, 
Ozark,  Stone  and  Taney,  were  without  a  rail- 
road. All  the  mileage  in  the  State  is  of 
standard  gauge  except  the  Missouri  South- 
ern, 31.56  miles,  and  the  Sedalia,  Warsaw  & 
Southern,  42.30  miles.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  railroads  in  Mis- 
souri has  been  $1,692,465,071. 

The  capital  stock  of  all  the  companies  re- 
porting to  the  Missouri  board  showed  $28,- 
544  a  mile,  and  their  liabilities  $26,921  a  mile, 
and  these,  estimated  on  the  total  mileage  in 
Missouri  gives  capital  stock  $194,784,256, 
liabilities  $183,708,904,  total  $378,493,160. 
The  operations  of  the  roads  reporting  to  the 
board  for  the  year  showed  a  total  revenue 
from  passengers,  mails,  express  and  other 
passenger  department  items  of  $52,371,311; 
from  freight  and  other  freight  department 
items  $152,167,934;  and  from  other  sources  of 
$5,221,392;  total,  $209,760,638;  and  this,  es- 
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timated  on  the  total  mileage  of  the  roads  re- 
porting 37,301  miles,  gives  the  gross  earnings 
at  $5,744  per  mile.  The  operating  expenses 
were  $135,066,514,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
$3,690  per  mile.  The  difference,  $2,053,  ^^* 
hibits  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  per  mile, 
and  this  for  the  6,825  miles  of  road  in  Mis- 
souri, shows  an  agg^regate  of  net  earnings  of 
railroads  in  Missouri  of  $14,011,725.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year 
was  42429,447;  number  carried  one  mile, 
1,800,193,125 ;  average  distance  carried,  42.35 
miles;  average  amount  received  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  2.199  cents;  average 
passenger  earnings  per  mile,  $1,547.04, 
The  freight  hauled  was  95,328,477 
tons;  tons  hauled  one  mile,  $16,701,284,- 
148;  average  haul  per  ton,  188.08  miles; 
amount  received  per  ton  per  mile,  89.8  cents ; 
average  freight  earnings  per  mile,  $4,044.  In 
the  four  years  from  1894  to  1898.  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  increased  from  32,682,- 
748  to  42429,447,  and  the  freight  hauled  from 
51,571,886  tons  to  95,328,477  tons;  and  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  decreased  from  .9459 
cents  to  .898  cents;  average  freight  earn- 
ings per  mile,  $4,044.  In  the  four  years, 
from  1894  to  1898,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers increased  from  32,682,748  to  42,429,- 
447,  and  the  freight  hauled  from  51,571,- 
886  tons  to  95,328477  tons,  and  the  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  decreased  from  .9459 
cents  to  .898  cents.  The  average  load  per 
train  was  145.3  tons;  average  load  per  car, 
12.9  tons ;  average  receipts  per  train,  $245.52 ; 
average  receipts  per  car,  $13,73.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  of  the  main  track  of  railroads  in  Mis- 
souri was  laid  with  steel  rails,  and  45,541  tons 
of  steel  rails  were  used  within  the  State  in  re- 
newals and  repairs  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898,  and  in  the  same  time  2,340,992  cross 
ties  were  used  in  renewals  and  repairs.  There 
were  twelve  railroad  tunnels  in  Missouri,  hav- 
ing an  aggfregate  length  of  two  miles.  Over 
70  per  cent  of  main  line  track  was  fenced,  and 
70  per  cent  of  main  track  line  was  ballasted 
with  broken  stone,  gravel,  cinders  or  burnt 
clay.  Of  highway  crossings  of  railroads,  6,120 
were  at  grade  and  470  under  or  over  grade. 
There  were  1,578  railroad  stations  in  the 
State,  and,  including  union  stations,  of  which 
there  were  four,  1,242  station  houses,  being 
an  average  of  one  to  every  five  miles  of  road. 
There  were  30,880  persons  employed  in  rail- 
road service  in  Missouri  in  1898,  230  general 


offices,  1,154  general  office  clerks,  1,216  sta- 
tion agents  and  2,696  other  station  men,  1,26a 
engineers,  1,321  firemen,  864  conductors,  2,- 
243  other  train  men,  924  machinists,  1,187 
carpenters,  4,398  other  shopmen,  1,261  sec- 
tion foremen,  6,423   other  trackmen,  1,510 
switchmen,  flagmen  and  watchmen,  710  tele- 
graph operators  and  3496  other  employes. 
The  aggregate  earnings  of  these  persons  for 
the  year  were  $18,573,036,  an  average  of  $1.94 
a  day.    During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898, 
there  were  212  persons  killed  and  784  seri- 
ously wounded  on  railroads  in  the  State.  Of 
the  number  killed  sixty-nine  were  employes, 
eight  were  passengers  and  135  were  other 
persons,  and  of  the  number  wounded  504  were 
employes,   sixty  were  passengers  and  220 
were  other  persons.    The  names  and  connec- 
tions of  the  railroads  in  Missouri  are :  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  from  Chicago  to 
Kansas   City,   19546  miles,  controlling  the 
road  from  St.  Joseph  to  North  Lexington, 
96     miles,     and     the     road     from     Lake 
Junction  to  Lake  Contrary,  1.50  miles;  Belle- 
vuc  Valley,  from  Schneider's  Quarries  to  the 
St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain  Junction,  3.57 
miles ;  Cape  Girardeau,  Bloomfield  &  South- 
cm,  from  Bloomfield  to  Zalma  via  Aquilla 
and      Brownwood,      31      miles;      Cassville 
&  Western,  from  Cassville  to  Exeter,  on  the 
Frisco,  4.51  miles;  Cherry  Valley  Railroad, 
from  Frisco  Junction  to  the  Cherry  Valley 
Iron  Bank,  6  miles ;  Chester,  Perryville,  Ste. 
Genevieve    &    Farmington    Railroad,   from 
Perryville  to  Qearysville,  with  branch  to  St 
Mary's.    Chicago  &  Alton,  from  Mexico  to 
Kansas  City,  161.82  miles;  Louisiana  &  Mis- 
souri   River    Railroad,    from    Louisiana  to 
Cedar  City,  101.59  miles,  belonging  to  the 
Chicago  &  Alton.     Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  controlling  the  Atchison  &  Nebras- 
ka, from  Atchison  and  Nebraska  Junction  to 
Rulo  Bridge,  3.12  miles;  also  the  Brownville 
&  Nodaway  Valley  Railroad  from  Burling- 
ton Junction  to  Clarinda,  Iowa,  945  miles; 
also  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
Railroad,  from  Viele,  Iowa,  to  Carrollton, 
Missouri,  103.56  miles ;  also  the  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph,  206.52  miles,  from  Cameron  to 
Kansas  City,  54.16  miles,  from  Palmyra  Junc- 
tion to  West  Quincy,  12.65  miles,  and  from 
St.  Joseph  to  Rushville,  15.85  miles;  also  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad,   from   Harlem  to   Council  Bluffs, 
143.58   miles,   from   Amazonia   to   Crcston^ 
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Iowa,  52.84  miles,  from  Bigelow  to  Burling- 
ton Junction,  31.55  miles,  from  Corning  to 
Northboro,  Iowa,  25.44  miles,  from  Winthrop 
to  Armour,  2.96  miles,  from  Stillings  to  East 
Leavenworth,  1.05  miles,  and  the  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards  track,  .44  miles;  also  the 
Leon,  Mt.  Ayer  &  Southwestern  Railroad, 
from  Albany  to  Bethany  Junction,  Iowa, 
43.83  miles,  and  from  Leon,  Iowa,  to  Grant 
City,  6.44  miles;  also  the  St.  Joseph  &  Des 
Moines  Railroad,  from  St.  Joseph  to  Albany, 
48.09  miles ;  also  the  St.  Joseph  and  Nebraska 
Railroad,  from  St.  Joseph  Junction  to  Atchi- 
son and  Nebraska  Junction,  5.86  miles ;  also 
the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Southwestern  Rail- 
road, from  St.  Louis  to  Keokuk,  163.73  miles, 
and  from  Cuivre  Junction  to  St.  Peters,  11 
miles.  Chicago  Great  Western,  controlling 
the  road  from  Des  Moines  to  St.  Joseph, 
61.46  miles,  and  the  road  from  Bee  Creek  to 
Beverly,  23  miles ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to  Coburg  Junc- 
tion, 140.27  miles;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  from  Lineville  to  Winthrop,  147.95 
miles,  from  Edgarton  Junction  to  East  Leav- 
enworth, 20.31  miles,  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Rushville,  14.70  miles,  from  Altamont  to  St. 
Joseph,  49-6(5  miles,  and  from  Kansas  City 
to  Topeka,  Kansas,  .53  miles;  Crystal  Rail- 
road, from  Silici  to  Crystal  City,  3.50  miles; 
Eureka  Springs  Railroad,  from  Seligman  to 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  8.04  miles ;  Ham- 
ilton &  Kingston  Railroad,  from  Hamilton 
Junction  to  Kingston,  8.50  miles;  Hannibal 
Bridge  Railroad,  i  mile ;  Higginsville  Switch, 
3.62  miles;  Houck's  Missouri  &  Arkansas 
Railroad,  from  Commerce  to  Morley,  3  miles, 
controlling  also  the  Morley  &  Morehouse 
Railroad,  15.72  miles;  Kansas  City  Belt  Rail- 
road, from  Argentine,  Kansas,  to  Blue  River 
Valley,  7  miles;  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis,  from  Kansas  City  to  Memphis, 
227.32  miles,  from  Greenfield  to  Aurora,  37.67 
miles,  from  Missouri  Junction,  in  Kansas, 
to  Carbon  Centre,  23.98  miles,  from  Wash- 
burn to  Webb  City,  13.07  miles,  and  from 
Arcadia  to  Cherryville,  Kansas,  7  miles,  and 
controlling  also  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  & 
Springfield  Railroad,  from  Olathe  Junction, 
Kansas,  to  Ark  Grove,  142.60  miles,  and  from 
Raymore  Junction  to  Pleasant  Hill,  8.41 
miles;  Current  River  Railroad,  from  Wil- 
low Springs  to  Grandin,  82  miles;  Kansas 
City,  Excelsior  Springs  &  Northern  Rail- 
road, from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 


Junction  to  Wabash  Junction,  9.47  miles; 
Kansas  City,  Eldorado  &  Southern  Railroad, 
from  Walker  to  West  Eldorado,  13  miles; 
Kansas  City,  Osceola  &  Southern,  from 
Knocke  Junction  to  Bolivar,  147.80  miles, 
and  controlling  also  the  Kansas  City  & 
Southeastern  from  Westport  Junction  to 
Westport,  8.29  miles;  Kansas  City,  Pitts- 
burg &  Gulf,  from  Grand  View  to  Mena, 
Arkansas,  162.52  miles,  and  controlling  the 
Kansas  City  &  Northern,  connecting,  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  connection 
north  of  Missouri  River  bridge  at  Pattons- 
burg,  75.27  miles,  and  from  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  connection  in  Kansas 
City  to  Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt,  13  miles; 
and  also  the  Omaha,  Kansas  City  &  East- 
ern Railroad,  from  Pattonsburg  to  Trenton, 
34  miles,  the  Omaha  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
from  Pattonsburg  to  Council  Bluffs,  77.67 
miles,  and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City 
Railroad,  from  West  Quincy  to  Trenton,  134 
miles ;  the  Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt,  from 
State  line  to  Brush  Creek,  22.73  niiles,  and 
connecting  the  Kansas  City  &  Independ- 
ence Air  Line,  from  Air  Line  Junction  to 
Independence,  7.22  miles;  Keokuk  &  West- 
em,  from  Alexandria  to  Van  Wert,  Iowa, 
69.72  miles,  and  controlling  also  the  Des 
Moines  &  Kansas  City  Railroad,  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Cainsville,  11.83  miles; 
Manufacturers'  Railway  in  St.  Louis,  from 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  to  Iron  Mountain 
Junction,  .66  miles;  Mississippi  River  & 
Bonne  Terre  Railway,  from  Riverside  to  Doe 
Run,  47.47  miles ;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
from  Texas  Junction,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Keo- 
kuk &  Northwestern  to  Denison,  Texas,  304 
miles,  and  from  Hannibal  to  Franklin  Junc- 
tion, 104.50  miles,  and  from  Kansas  City 
Junction  to  Paola,  Kansas,  69.65  miles ;  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  from  St.  Louis  to  Omaha, 
283.74  miles,  including  the  Poplar  Street 
track,  I  mile,  the  branch  from  Glencoe  Junc- 
tion to  Glencoe  Quarry,  4  miles,  the  branch 
from  Warrensburg  Junction  to  Blackwater 
Quarry,  3  miles,  the  branch  from  Laclede 
to  Creve  Coeur  Lake,  12  miles,  the  branch 
from  Kirk  wood  to  Caron^elet,  12.44  miles, 
the  branch  from  Jefferson  City  to  Bagwell, 
45  miles;  the  branch  from  Sedalia  to  Inde- 
pendence, 88.46  miles,  the  branch  from 
Myrick  to  Boonville  Junction,  76.77  miles, 
the  branch  from  Marshall  Junction  to  Mar- 
shall, 2.48  miles,  and  the  branch  from  Pleas- 
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ant  Hill  to  Joplin,  132.69  miles;  and  con- 
trolling also  the  Boonville,  St.  Louis  &  South- 
ern Railroad,  from  Boonville  to  Versailles, 
44  miles,  the  Fort  Scott  &  Eastern  Railroad, 
from  Fort  Scott  to  Rich  Hill,  22.57  miles, 
the  Webb  City  spur  of  the  Fort  Scott  Cen- 
tral, 8.75  miles,  the  Joplin  &  Western  Rail- 
road, from  Joplin  and  Western  Junction  to 
Grand  Falls,  4.59  miles;  the  Kansas. City  & 
Southwestern  Railroad,  from  Cecil  Junction 
to  Missouri  and  Kansas  line,  20.70  miles ;  the 
Kansas  &  Colorado  Pacific  Railroad,  from 
Monteith  to  Pleasanton,  Kansas,  15.61 
miles ;  the  St.  Louis,  Oak  Hill  &  Carondelet 
Railroad,  from  Tower  Grove  Junction,  St. 
Louis,  to  Ivory  Avenue  Junction,  Caronde- 
let, 6.30  miles;  also  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Texarkana,  184.67  miles,  with  its  branches 
from  Kirkwood  Branch  Junction  to  Caron- 
delet, .39  miles;  from  Mineral  Point,  to  Po- 
tosi,  3.72  miles,  from  Allenville  to  Jackson, 
16.31  miles,  from  Poplar  Bluffs  to  Bird's 
Point,  70.77  miles,  from  Neeleyville  to  Don- 
iphan, 20.50  miles,  from  the  Levee,  St.  Louis, 
to  Fourth  Street  Junction,  .30  miles,  and 
from  Graniteville  to  Middlebrook,  3  miles; 
Missouri  Southern  Railroad,  from  Leeper  to 
Ellington  and  Lone  Star,  31.56  miles;  Mont- 
gomery &  Western  Railroad,  from  Mont- 
gomery City  to  Graystone  Park,  2.50  miles; 
Paragould  &  Southeastern  Railroad,  from 
Paragould,  Arkansas,  to  Hornellsville,  13.07 
miles;  Rockport,  Langdon  &  Northern 
Railroad,  from  Langdon  to  Rockport,  5.60 
miles;  Sedalia,  Warsaw  &  Southwestern 
Railroad,  from  Sedalia  to  Warsaw,  42.30 
miles.  St.  Louis,  Cape  Girardeau  &  Ft. 
Smith  Railroad,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to 
Hunter,  94  miles;  St.  Clair,  Madison  &  St. 
Louis  Belt  Railroad,  from  West  Alton  to 
Alton,  crossing  the  bridge,  1.80  miles;  St. 
Joseph  Terminal  Railroad,  conecting  rail- 
road at  St.  Joseph,  1.02  miles;  St.  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island  Railroad,  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Grand  Island,  .20  miles;  St.  Louis  & 
Hannibal  Railroad,  from  Hannibal  to  Gil- 
more,  85  miles,  and  from  Ralls  Junction  to 
Perry,  18  miles;  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & 
Colorado  Railroad,  from  Forest  Park  Junc- 
tion, St.  Louis,  to  Union,  55.24  miles,  and 
from  Bonner  to  Dripping  Springs,  1.70  miles ; 
St.  Louis,  Kennett  &  Southern  Railroad, 
from  Campbell  to  Caruthersville,  44  miles, 
and  from  Kennett  to  Arbyrd,  14.16  miles; 


St.  Louis  Merchants*  Bridge  Terminal  Rail- 
way, from  Union  Station  to  Madison,  Illi- 
nois, with  spur  tracks,  14,62  miles;  St 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  from  St 
Louis  to  Seneca,  326  miles  with  branches 
from  Monett  to  Paris,  Texas,  32.37  miles, 
from  Pierce  City  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  44.06 
miles,  from  Joplin  to  Girard,  Kansas,  26.50 
miles,  from  Oronogo  to  Joplin,  9.32  miles, 
from  Cuba  Junction  to  Salem,  41  miles; 
branches,  St.  Louis,  Salem  &  Arkansas 
Railroad,  13.06  miles,  from  North 
Sprihg^eld  to  Belt  Line,  3.18  miles, 
from  North  Spring^eld  to  Bolivar,  38.79 
miles,  from  North  Spring^eld  to  Chadwick, 
34.86  miles,  and  from  Granby  Junction  to 
Granby,  1.50  miles;  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway,  from  Bird's  Point  to  Texarkana, 
Arkansas,  69.80  miles,  and  from  Pawpaw 
Junction  to  New  Madrid,  5.70  miles,  and 
from  Delta  to  Maiden,  57.40  miles,  and  from 
Delta  to  Gray's  Point,  13  miles;  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Railway,  from  Arsenal  Street  to 
Grand  Avenue,  6.35  miles;  Terminal  Rail- 
road, St.  Louis,  from  Eighth  Street,  to 
Eighteenth  Street,  1.35  miles,  and  Tunnel 
Railroad,  from  Eighth  Street  to  Third  Street, 
.94  miles;  Union  Pacific  Railway  terminals 
at  Kansas  City,  3  miles ;  Wabash  Railroad, 
from  St.  Louis  to  Harlem,  274.80  miles,  from 
Franklin  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  to  Ferguson, 
10.80  miles,  from  Moberly  to  Ottumwa,  87.70 
miles,  from  Excello  to  Coal  Mines,  647 
miles,  and  from  Salisbury  to  Glasgow,  15.50 
miles ,  and  controlling  the  Boone  County  & 
Boonville  Railroad,  from  Centralia  to  Colum- 
bia, 21.70  miles,  the  Brunswick  &  Chillicothe 
Railroad,  from  Brunswick  to  Chillicothe, 
30.30  miles,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Council 
Bluffs  &  Omaha  Railroad,  from  Chillicothe 
to  Pattonsburg,  41.40  miles,  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company  track,  connecting  with  St. 
Louis  Transfer  Railway,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  taxable  valuation  of  steam  railroads 
in  Missouri  for  the  year  1898  was:  Road- 
beds, superstructure  and  side  track,  $61,111,- 
281;  rolling  stock,  $11,622,584;  buildings, 
$2,841,620;  miscellaneous  property,  $437r 
439.  Total,  $76,012,925,  and  the  aggregate 
taxes  paid  by  them  were  $817,799. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Railroads  of  Kansas  City.— In  the 
early  days  the  people  of  Kansas  City  and  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas  fully  appreciated  the 
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very    important  relation  which    transporta- 
tion sustained  to  the  general  prosperity.  Ev- 
idently they  clearly  and  early  recognized  the 
importance  of  establishing  abundant  and  ap- 
proved transportation  facilities,  and  compre- 
hended to  an  unusual  extent  the  necessity 
of  those  facilities,  particularly  in  such  a  fa- 
vored region  as  Missouri  and  Kansas.    The 
rapid  growth  of  Kansas  City  is  a  conclusive 
indorsement  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 
The  wonderful  commercial  development  of 
the  United  States  is  due  in  a  special  sense 
to  the  wise  and  sagacious  policy  of  the  early 
founders  of  our  States  and  Territories  with 
reference  to  the  transportation   of  persons 
and  property,  and  of  all  that  it  implies.    Our 
State  governments    and    the    people    seem 
never  since  that  time  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  almost  supreme  importance  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  and  they  have  cre- 
ated,   enlarged    and    perfected    them    con- 
stantly, even  in  unfavorable  business  times  and 
decades.    While  other  industries  and  projects 
have  been,  and   may  yet  be  neglected,   the 
people  of  this  country  have  never  for  an  in- 
stant wavered  in  their  determination  to  build 
great   railroad  systems,  and  have  extended 
and   multiplied  them  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  gulf.     The 
great     West,    abounding    in    unlimited    re- 
sources,   has  made  and  makes   the   subject 
of  transportation  the  great  factor  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  and  wealth  of  the  people 
of  the  vast  trans-Mississippi  region.     Great 
mountain  ranges  have  not  been  permitted  to 
obstruct    the    building    of    railways;    great 
locomotives    have   been    harnessed   to    cars 
freighted  with  passengers  ?ind  commodities 
and  driven  across  the  continent,  and  in  this 
way,    more   than   in   any   other,   they   have 
brought  the  wonderful  and  varied  products 
of  the  teeming  West  within  economical  reach 
of  every  market  throughout  the  world.     It 
can  be   truthfully  said  there  is  nothing  that 
is  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  universal  civili- 
zation of  mankind  as  means  for  frequent  and 
economical  transportation  of  freight  and  pas- 
seng-ers.     The     blessings     and     advantages 
which  flow  from  the  intercourse  of  mankind 
can  not  be  measured,  but  the  more  we  dwell 
and  study  upon  this  fact    the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  splendid  and  varied  re- 
sults   of  that  intercourse.     It  is  this  which 
inspires  emulation,  excites  and  gratifies  curi- 
osity, softens  the  asperity  of  manners,  bright- 


ens the  intellect,  and  awakens  the  sympathies 
of  the  heart.  In  these  are  compressed  all 
that  make  up  a  cultivated,  civilized,  progres- 
sive and  highly  enlightened  community.  Not 
only  commercial  activities,  manufactures 
and  industries  of  all  kinds  are  promoted,  but 
by  it  and  through  it  are  the  arts,  sciences 
and  Christianity  established  and  diffused 
among  men.  The  value  of  railroads  to  this 
country  is  incalculable. 

History  does  not  record  the  fact,  but  nev- 
ertheless the  first  railroad  ever  constructed 
and  operated  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Wayne 
City,  at  the  Missouri  River.  It  was  built  in 
1 85 1,  and  hewed  rails  were  used  instead  of 
steel.  It  was  operate^  with  mule  power  only 
a  short  time,  and  was  the  last  expiring  effort 
of  Independence  to  hold  her  supremacy  in 
the  overland  trade  westward,  but  the  project 
was  a  failure,  and  the  large  two-story  brick 
depot  was,  until  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
utilized  as  a  livery  stable.  It  was  the  only 
evidence  remaining  of  the  grand  aspirations 
entertained  by  the  once  powerful  rival  of 
Kansas  City. 

To  the  untiring  people  of  Kansas  City  is 
due  the  credit  of  advancement,  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  From  the  time  Kansas  City  was  a 
struggling  river  landing  in  the  early  fifties, 
down  to  the  present  writing,  obstacles  ap- 
parently unsurmountable  have  been  over- 
come in  the  building  of  what  is  now  a 
magnificent  city.  Civic  pride,  indomitable 
will,  united  enterprise,  and  the  fruits  of  a 
wonderfully  productive  tributary  territory, 
are  responsible  for  Kansas  City's  develop- 
ment. Our  people  are  more  enthusiastic  to- 
day than  ever  before,  and  each  citizen, 
regardless  of  financial  or  social  standing, 
labors  unhesitatingly  and  unceasingly  in  the 
city's  interest.  This  has  made  Kansas  City 
famous  and  has  prevailed  since  the  inception 
of  our  municipality.  At  the  Christmas  ban- 
quet of  1857  there  was  great  rejoicing  over 
the  prospect  of  securing  rail  transportation, 
and  among  other  sentiments,  the  toast, 
"Railroads  and  the  Press,  Twin  Brothers  in 
American  Progress  and  Development,"  was 
assigned  to  that  worthy  and  noble  pioneer, 
Colonel  R.  T.  Van  Horn.  In  an  eloquent 
and  able  discourse  he  said :  "Since  the  days 
of  Columbus,  commerce  and  enterprise  have 
been  seeking  the  West.  West,  West,  has  ever 
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been  the  watchword.  Over  the  Atlantic,  up 
the  Potomac,  across  the  Alleghanies,  down 
the  Ohio,  over  the  Mississippi,  up  the  Mis- 
souri. It  is  found  at  last!  Kansas  City 
stands  on  the  extreme  point  of  western  navi- 
gation. It  is  the  West  of  commerce.  Beyond 
us  the  West  must  come  overland.  I  say 
again,  the  West  at  last  is  found.*'  To-day 
our  waterways  are  not  as  valuable  as  in  the 
days  gone  by,  but  despite  this  fact  Kansas 
City  has  been  made  the  trade  center  and  the 
point  of  distribution  for  the  great  Southwest. 
The  business  men  of  the  community  were  as 
ambitious  in  those  days  as  they  are  to-day. 
As  an  evidence  thereof  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  the  year  1857  there  were  thirteen  systems 
of  railroad  projected  from  what  then  was 
known  as  the  City  of  Kansas. 

Before  railroads  came  into  vogue  the  fur 
traders  had  selected  the  site  of  Kansas  City 
as  a  center  of  trade  and  a  point  of  distribu- 
tion. Its  situation,  at  the  angle  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  up  to  1865  made  it  an  important 
river  town,  being  the  nearest  point  from  the 
West  and  Southwest  accessible  to  water 
transportation.  As  soon  as  territorial  gov- 
ernments were  organized  west  of  Missouri 
the  need  of  railroads  became  apparent.  The 
first  railroads  chartered  to  run  through  the 
State  of  Missouri  were  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  first 
railroad  chartered  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
was  the  Kansas  Pacific. 

The  first  railroad  meeting  held  in  Kansas 
City  was  called  and  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Johnston  Lykins  in  1856.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  was'the  first  line  to  reach  Kansas  City, 
and  work  was  commenced  on  the  road  at  St. 
Louis  July  4,  1850.  Soon  after  the  meeting 
previously  mentioned  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  management  of  what  is 
now  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  a  view 
of  securing  its  western  terminus.  The  effort 
did  not  prove  successful,  as  the  gentlemen 
were  informed  at  the  time  that  the  competi- 
tion of  water  transportation  was  too  intense, 
and  as  President  George  R.  Taylor  expressed 
it,  steamboats  could  handle  business  for  so 
much  less  than  rail  carriers  that  the  latter 
would  have  no  show.  The  Kansas  City  peo- 
ple redoubled  their  efforts,  however,  finally 
succeeding  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
management  of  this  company,  and  in  1857 
there  was  $300,000  subscribed  by  Jackson 
County,  Kansas  City  voting  unanimously  for 


the  project.     The  Civil  War  prevented  the 
prompt  completion  of  the  line,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  finally  to  ship  the  first  loco- 
motive, rails,  ties,  etc.,  by  boat  from  Jefferson 
City  and  begin  construction  of  the  line  east 
from  this  point.    The  locomotive  and  mate- 
rial arrived  in  Kansas  City  June  21,  1864. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  was  completed  to  Kan- 
sas City  September  15,  1865.    Independence 
was  first  selected  as  its  western  terminus,  but 
was  lost  from  view  after  subsequent  investi- 
gation of  the  advantages  offered  to  a  railroad 
company  by  Kansas  City.     The  question  of 
right  of  way  through  the  city  was  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  overcome.    The  company  in- 
sisted upon  having  its  tracks  laid  along  the 
river  front,  and  the  city  authorities  were  loath 
to  grant  the  privilege,  considering  that  river 
traffic  would  be  impeded  by  the  proximity  of 
the  trains.    The  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted 
by    the    Missouri    Pacific    paying   the   city 
$25,000  for  the  right  of  way  asked  for,  and 
the  track  was  laid  as  origfinally  designed  by 
the  company.     This  road  turned  northward 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend it  directly  westward  to  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, and  thus  divert  the  trade  to  St.  Louis. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  was  extended  to  Leav- 
enworth in  1866,  which  city  was  the  aggres- 
sive commercial  rival  of  Kansas  City,  and  in 
1882  Omaha  was  made  the  northern  terminus. 
In  December,  1855,  the  General  Assembly 
incorporated  the  Kansas  City,  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company,  and  this  was 
the  inception  of  the  railroad  to  Cameron. 
Active  measures  were  at  once  begun,  and  on 
January  12,  1856,  books  were  opened  for  sub- 
scription  to   build   this   line.    Qay   County 
agreed  to  appropriate  $200,000,  as  did  Kan- 
sas  City.    Demand   was   made   for   further 
appropriation  from  Kansas  City,  and  in  all 
there  was   subscribed  $345,000,  $25,000  of 
which  was  secured  from  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  in  payment  for  right   of  way,  as 
previously  explained.    On  July  5,  1856,  Rob- 
ert J.  Lawrence  was  engaged  to  survey  and 
locate  the  line.     The  day  previous  to  this 
E.  M.  Samuels,  of  Qay  County,  addressed 
the  citizens  of  Liberty  in  favor  of  extending 
the  line  to  Keokuk,  Iowa.    The  survey  was 
completed  to  Fishing  Creek,  and  Joseph  C 
Ranson   called   for  the   first   installment  to 
defray  expenses.     On  October  4,  1856,  the 
directors  agreed  to  organize  as  the  Kansas 
City  &  Keokuk  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
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stockholders  confirmed  their  action  October 
14,  1856.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1857,  the 
Legislature  incorporated  this  company,  the 
road  to  be  extended  north  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  Kansas  City,  Lake  Superior  &  Galveston 
Railroad  Company  was  chartered  a  few  days 
afterward,  and  developed  into  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  The  survey  of  the 
Cameron  road  was  completed  July  11,  1857, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  was  provided  for 
immediately  thereafter.  In  March  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature  incorporated  the  New 
Orleans,  Shreveport  &  Kansas  City  Railroad. 
In  June,  1857,  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  offered  to  complete  that  line  to 
Kansas  City  by  January  i,  1859,  ^^  terms 
which  were  promptly  accepted. 

The  Santa  Fe  and  Indian  trade  had  as- 
sumed vast  proportions,  and  great  quantities 
of  Mexican  silver  and  gold  were  in  circulation. 
Foreign  coins  had.  been  legal  tender  from 
1792  to  February,  1857,  when  Congress  de- 
monetized all  gold  and  silver  foreign  coins, 
and  thus  contracted  the  currency.  The  panic 
of  1857  came,  sweeping  away  both  currency 
and  credit,  and  none  of  these  enterprises  were 
consummated  until  after  the  fierce  war  had 
devastated  the  country.  New  railroad  projects 
were  subsequently  developed. 

The  first  railroad  built  from  Kansas  City 
was  the  Kansas  Pacific,  which  was  completed 
to    Lawrence,   Kansas,  December   19,   1864, 
and  later  extended  to  Denver,  Cheyenne  and 
Ogden.     In  May,  1866,  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Kansas  City  as  a  railroad  cen- 
ter was  reached,  and  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial supremacy  between  Kansas  City  and 
Leavenworth  was  determined  in  favor  of  the 
former.     Strong  influences  were  at  work  to 
abrogate  the  former  contract  for   building 
the  railroad  from  Cameron  to  Kansas  City, 
and  to  divert  it  to  Leavenworth.    Prompt  and 
skillful  action  was  needed  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  this  project.     John  W.  Reid 
and  Theodore  S.  Case  were  sent  as  agents 
to  Boston  to  make  a  new  contract  with  the 
Hannibal  company.    Kersey  Coates  had  pre- 
ceded them  to  prevent  the  Leavenworth  peo- 
ple from  obtaining  their  end.    The  company 
referred  the  matter  to  their  general  manager 
at  Detroit, 'Jas.  F.  Joy,  whom  Mr.  Case  vis- 
ited    without    delay,    and    from    whom    he 
secured  assurance  of  the  revival  of  the  old 
contract  on  condition  that  Congress  should 
grsLTit    authority  to  build  a  railroad  bridge 


across  the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas  City. 
Charles  E.  Kearney,  M.  J.  Payne  and  John 
W.  Reid  went  from  Kansas  City  to  Detroit 
and  negotiated  the  new  terms,  when  Chas. 
E.  Kearney  telegraphed  Colonel  Van  Horn,, 
who  obtained  the  desired  legislation  from 
Congress,  and  a  bill  was  immediately  passed 
authorizing  construction  of  this  bridge.  The 
prestige  of  Kansas  City  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  was  won  by  the  prompt  and  far- 
seeing  action  of  her  leading  citizens.  These 
events  transpired  in  May,  and  contracts  for 
building  the  bridge  were  let  December  i, 
1866.  There  were  serious  obstacles  encoun- 
tered in  the  construction  of  this  bridge,  and 
it  was  not  completed  until  July  3,  1869.  On 
July  4th  of  that  year  the  bridge  was  opened 
for  business.  There  was  a  grand  celebration 
befitting  the  occasion,  which  was  attended  by 
people  from  many  miles  around.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Hannibal  bridge  made  Kansas 
City  the  second  greatest  railroad  center  of 
the  United  States.  The  Cameron  road,  now 
the  main  line  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph, 
reached  Kansas  City  August  22,  1867,  and 
the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad  February  17,  1869.  Harlem,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  was  then 
the  terminus  of  the  Burlington  system,  and 
passengers  and  freight  were  transferred  to 
Kansas  City  by  ferry,  which  continued  up  to 
the  time  the  bridge  was  completed. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  held  a  fran- 
chise for  a  line  from  Brunswick  to  Leaven- 
worth, which  was  secured  by  the  North 
Missouri  Railroad,  now  the  Wabash,  in  June, 
1864.  Construction  of  the  line  was  at  once 
commenced,  and  it  was  completed  to  Kansas 
City  December  8,  1868.  It  was  known  at  one 
time  as  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  North- 
ern Railway. 

On  August  4,  1865,  the  city  subscribed 
$200,000  to  the  Kansas  &  Neosho  Valley 
Railroad,  now  the  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  & 
Memphis,  with  the  understanding  that  a  line 
would  be  constructed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaw  River  and  terminate  at  Galveston, 
Texas.  Organization  was  completed  and 
work  commenced  October  14,  1865.  The  line 
was  opened  to  Fort  Scott  in  December,  1867, 
and  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  in  May,  1870. 
As  previously  stated,  this  line  was  originally 
projected  to  Galveston,  but  was  only  built 
as  far  as  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  on  the 
northern    border   of   the    Indian    Territory, 
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where  work  ceased  owing  to  the  earlier  en- 
trance of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
way into  the  Indian  Territory.  Congress 
would  grant  a  charter  to  but  one  line,  and  as 
ioth  were  desirous  of  penetrating  the  Indian 
Territory,  it  was  agreed  that  the  first  con- 
struction party  crossing  the  territorial  line 
would  be  privileged  to  continue  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  This  had  the  effect  of 
changing  the  course  of  the  Kansas  City  & 
Neosho  Valley,  now  the  Kansas  City,  Ft. 
Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad.  This  road  has 
brought  Kansas  City  into  connection  with 
the  mineral  and  coal  regions  of  southwest 
Missouri  and  southeast  Kansas;  to  lumber 
^nd  fruit  districts  further  south,  and  begun 
the  development  of  southern  territory  tribu- 
tary to  Kansas  City.  In  close  connection  at 
Memphis  and  Birmingham,  outlet  to  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  ports  was  also  afforded. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Avas  originally  projected  from  Atchison  by 
way  of  Topeka  to  the  Arkansas  Valley,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  company  realized 
the  importance  of  Kansas  City  connection. 
It  might  be  said  also  that  Kansas  City  was 
equally  anxious  to  be  recognized  by  that  com- 
pany, as  on  March  i,  1869,  $100,000  was  ap- 
propriated toward  construction  of  a  line  from 
this  point  to  Topeka.  For  a  time  the  Santa 
Fe  made  connection  with  Kansas  City  by 
way  of  the  Lawrence  &  Pleasant  Hill,  a  road 
<:onstructed  by  Lawrence  with  a  view  of  cut- 
ting off  certain  advantages  of  Kansas  City. 
The  Atchison  road  reached  Kansas  City  over 
its  own  rails  in  December,  1874,  and  El  Paso 
in  March,  1881.  In  April,  1888,  the  line  from 
Kansas  City  to  Chicago  was  completed. 

The  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  Railroad 
-Company  was  organized  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, and  the  promoters  secured  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $300,000  from  Jackson  County. 
Similar  subscriptions  were  obtained  from 
various  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  serious  trouble  attended  payment 
in  Cass  and  other  counties,  resulting  in  the 
murder  of  one  or  more  county  judges,  while 
others  were  forced  to  leave  the  country.  The 
reason  for  this  trouble  was  that  county 
judges  were  then  empowered  to  vote  sub- 
scriptions to  new  lines  without  consent  of  the 
people,  and  the  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  was 
never  built.  The  survey  of  the  line  was  in 
a  southwesterly  direction,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  through  desire  to  secure  a  direct  route 


the  ridge  near  what  is  now  Roanoke  Addi- 
tion to  Kansas  City,  was  tunneled  and  the 
grade  completed  for  several  miles  beyond. 
The  property,  that  is,  what  there  was  of  it, 
changed  hands  several  times,  until  finally 
acquired  by  John  I.  Blair,  who  utilized  a 
section  of  it  in  the  construction  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Blair  Line.  The  tunnel  and 
a  section  of  the  grade  can  be  seen  to-day 
from  the  driveway  around  the  southwest 
bluff.  Westport  was  very  enthusiastic  over 
this  line,  and  several  of  the  old  settlers  wil- 
lingly contributed  toward  completion  of  the 
right  of  way. 

On  March  6,  1872,  the  city  subscribed 
$75,000  to  the  Kansas  City,  Independence  & 
Lexington  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  This  was  done  with  a  view  of 
reaching  coal  fields,  which  have  since  de- 
veloped into  valuable  property.  Kansas  City 
had,  up  to  this  time,  secured  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  lines  to  insure  success  as  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  center  of  the  West,  and  made 
no  further  appropriations.  The  city's  total 
investment  in  railroads,  including  incidental 
expenses,  was  $740,000,  which  did  not  in- 
clude her  proportion  of  Jackson  County  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  other 
lines. 

In  1870  the  Chicago  &  Alton  built  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  at  Louisiana,  and  com- 
pleted their  road  to  Mexico,  running  trains 
over  the  Wabash  to  Kansas  City.  They  con- 
tinued their  road  westward  to  Glasgow, 
where  they  bridged  the  Missouri,  and  arrived 
at  Kansas  City  May  13,  1879,  over  their  own 
rails. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  in  1871  ran  trains  into  Kansas 
City  over  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs  Railroad  from  Beverly,  but  in 
1880  it  began  the  use  of  Hannibal  &  St 
Joseph  tracks  from  Cameron. 

The  Lexington  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  to  Kansas 
City  in  1876;  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
Kansas  City  as  a  coal  road. 

The  Union  Depot  was  finished  in  1878, 
costing  $225,000.  In  1880  the  Union  Transit 
Company  was  organized  to  do  the  switching. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road in  1882  made  connection  with  Kansas 
City  over  other  roads  and  ran  trains  from 
Denver,  and  also  from  Chicago,  to  Kansas 
City. 
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In  1887  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  reached  Kansas  City  immediately 
following  completion  of  the  Randolph  bridge, 
just  east  of  the  city,  and  established  its  own 
depot  at  Twenty-first  Street  and  Grand  Ave- 
nue. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 
trains  were  handled  from  Paola,  Kansas,  to 
Kansas  City  by  the  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott 
&  Memphis  Railroad  from  July  8,  1889,  to 
April  I,  1894,  when  this  road  arranged  to 
handle  its  own  equipment  to  and  from  Kan- 
sas City  over  the  rails  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad. 

The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Rail- 
road, now  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way, was  completed  in  1897,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  during  the  financial  depression  of 
preceding  years.  The  acquisition  of  this  line 
meant  much  to  Kansas  City,  affording  as  it 
did  the  most  direct  route  to  tide  water,  with 
its  interests  centered  entirely  at  this  point. 

Those  two  roads  put  Kansas  Qty  into 
direct  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico at  Galveston  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  made 
connection  with  Kansas  City  February  i, 
1891,  and  entered  the  city  over  tracks  of  the 
Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railway.  The 
Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railway  was  com- 
pleted January  i,  1888,  and  was  constructed 
largely  by  Kansas  City  business  men, 
through  desire  to  invade  valuable  Nebraska 
territory. 

The  Kansas  City  &  Northern  Connecting 
Railroad  was  completed  to  Pattonsburg  in 

1897.  It  was  chartered  as  the  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City  &  Texas  Railway  in  1887,  and  began 
operation  in  July,  1889;  was  reorganized  as 
the  Kansas  City  &  Atlantic  Railroad  June  13, 
1893,  operating  between  North  Kansas  City 
and  Smithville,  Missouri. 

In  1898  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  secured  control  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Osceola  &  Southern  Railway  and  extended 
it  from  Osceola  to  Bolivar,  Missouri,  thus 
connecting  Kansas  City  with  the  main  line 
and  affording  an  additional  and  important 
outlet  to  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railway 
completed  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  their  trains  to  Kansas  City  on  August  8, 

1898.  It  employs  the  tracks  of  the  Kansas 
City  Northern  Connecting  Railroad  and  a 
section  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 


Railway  between  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas- 
City.  The  extension  of  this  line  was  of  value- 
to  all  branches  of  the  business,  more  partic-^ 
ularly  that  of  live  stock  and  g^ain. 

The  Leavenworth,  Kansas  &  Western. 
Railroad  began  operation  of  trains  in  and  out 
of  Kansas  City  October  24,  1898,  over  the- 
Missouri  Pacific  tracks,  thus  admitting  this 
city  to  a  territory  formerly  local  to  Leaven* 
worth. 

Some  of  the  roads  enter  the  city  over  the 
tracks  of  other  lines.  Nearly  all  the  trains- 
enter  the  Union  Depot.  The  Chicago  Great 
Western,  Kansas  City  Southern,  'Frisco 
Line,  and  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
enter  the  Grand  Central  Station,  which  was 
erected  by  the  projectors  of  the  Kansas  City- 
Southern  Railway. 

Kansas  City  has  twenty  systems  of  rail- 
roads, comprising  thirty-nine  separate  lines; 
with  a  total  of  50,000  miles.  These  systems- 
connect  with  nearly  all  the  great  railway 
systems  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  traverse  thirty-one  separate  States  and 
Territories,  and  the  capitals  of  sixteen  States- 
and  three  Territories  can  be  reached  without 
change  of  cars. 

The  Santa  Fe  Route  (Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe)  connects  Kansas  City  with  Chi- 
cago, Denver,  Galveston,  El  Paso  and  Califor- 
nia. It  has  a  great  many  branch  roads  in  Kan- 
sas, and  extends  from  La  Junta  to  Denver.  A. 
branch  runs  south  to  Purcell,  in  Oklahoma,, 
where  it  meets  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  518  miles  from  Galveston.  It 
runs  southwest  from  La  Junta  to  El  Paso,, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad.  From  Albuquerque  it  runs  west- 
ward, via  the  Needles  and  Mojave,  to  San 
Francisco.  At  Barstow  a  branch  runs 
southwest  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  distances  from  Kansas  City  are  458 
miles  to  Chicago,  952  miles  to  Galveston,  87a 
miles  to  Santa  Fe,  J, 172  miles  to  El  Paso,. 
3,043  miles  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  1,889  niiles 
to  San  Diego,  and  2,099  miles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Burlington  connects  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  This  system  embraces 
nine  railroads,  running  north  to  Minneapolis^ 
west  to  Omaha,  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  and 
northwest  to  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  and 
Billings,  Montana.  Kansas  City  lines  of  this 
system  are  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  and 
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the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroads.  The  roads  leading  west  from  the 
Missouri  River  constitute  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  system,  being  located  chiefly 
in  Nebraska.  The  distances  from  Kansas 
City  are  346  miles  to  St.  Louis,  490  miles  to 
Chicago,  197  miles  to  Lincoln,  654  miles  to 
Denver,  776  miles  to  Dead  wood  and  1,035 
miles  to  Billings. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  connects 
Kansas  City  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  A 
branch  ruas  south  from  Mexico  to  Jefferson 
City.  The  distance  to  Chicago  is  488  miles 
and  to  St.  Louis  323  miles. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  con- 
nects Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Kansas  City  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  which  is  240 
miles  from  Chicago,  190  miles  from  Mineap- 
olis  and  357  miles  from  Kansas  City.  This 
road  runs  through  Leavenworth,  St.  Joseph, 
Des  Moines,  Marshalltown  and  Dubuque. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  a 
great  system  of  railroads,  penetrating  the 
country  lying  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior  and  the  upper  Missouri.  It  reaches 
the  Missouri  River  at  seven  points,  runs 
north  to  Fargo  and  Minneapolis,  and  to  On- 
tario and  Marquette  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
points  reached  on  Lake  Michigan  are  Marin- 
ette, Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  Racine  and 
Chicago.  The  road  runs  through  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ottumwa  and  Cedar  Rapids.  This 
road  realizes  the  project  of  1857. 

The  Rock  Island  Route  and  allied  lines  run 
west  from  Chicago  through  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha  to  Colorado  Springs,  north- 
west from  Davenport  to  Minneapolis  and 
Watertown,  and  southwest  from  Davenport 
through  Kansas  City  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It  connects  with 
Keokuk  from  Eldon,  with  St.  Joseph,  Holton 
and  Topeka  from  AltanwMit,  and  with  Atchi- 
son and  Leavenworth  from  Cameron.  The 
distance  from  Davenpor^to  Chicago  is  183 
miles,  and  to  Kansas  City  335  miles.  From 
Herrington,  149  miles  west  of  Kansas  City, 
the  road  runs  south  through  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory  to  Terral,  Indian  Territory, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Texas  Railroad,  running  to  Fort 
Worth,  613  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

The  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railroad  runs  from  Kansas  City  through  Ft. 
Scott,  Spring^eld  and  Memphis,  to  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  a  distance  of  735  miles.     A 


branch  of  this  road  runs  through  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Clinton  from  Olathe  to  Walnut 
Grove,  and  another  from  WilloA^  Springs  to 
Grandin.  Branches  extend  to  Carbon  Cen- 
ter, Cherryvale,  Miami,  Joplin  and  Aurora. 
Spring^eld  is  202  miles  distant,  and  Memphis 
484  miles.  This  road  penetrates  a  rich  min- 
eral, lumber  and  coal  region,  and  opens  com- 
munication with  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railroad 
runs  from  Kansas  City  to  Virginia,  Ne- 
braska, through  northeast  Kansas,  a  distance 
of  161  miles.  This  road  connects  with  four- 
teen other  roads,  and  has  branches  running 
to  Leavenworth,  thirty-one  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 
runs  from  Hannibal  and  St.  Louis  west,  and 
from  Kansas  City  south  to  Parsons,  where 
three  lines  join  and  continue  south  through 
the  Indian  Territory  to  Galveston,  through 
Waco  and  Houston.  At  Denison,  Texas, 
lines  branch  off  into  eastern  Texas,  and  an- 
other line  runs  west  from  Whitesboro.  The 
distance  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston  is 
905  miles. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  connects 
Kansas  City  with  St.  Louis,  Omaha  and 
Pueblo,  and  has  many  lines  penetrating  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Nebraska.  From  Pleasant 
Hill,  thirty-four  miles  south  of  Kansas  City, 
lines  run  south  and  west,  and  a  line  leads 
from  Kansas  City  to  Paola.  The  Lexington 
branch  extends  east  to  Jefferson  City  through 
Lexington  and  Boonville.  Two  lines  con- 
nect the  road  with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  at  Diaz  and  Little  Rock. 
The  distances  are  283  miles  to  St.  Louis,  205 
miles  to  Omaha,  640  miles  to  Pueblo,  167 
miles  to  Joplin.  This  road  penetrates  rich 
agricultural  and  mining  regions. 

The  Port  Arthur  Route  connects  Kansas 
City  with  the  Gulf  by  means  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  Railway,  running  through 
Texarkana  and  Shreveport,  connecting  with 
seventeen  other  roads.  The  distance  to  Port 
Arthur  is  786  miles. 

The  Kansas  City  &  Northern  Connecting 
runs  north  from  Kansas  City  through  Platts- 
burg  to  Pattonsburg,  eighty-one  miles  north 
of  Kansas  City,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Omaha  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  the  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  &  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  Trisco  Line  (St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  Railroad)  runs  from  St.  Louis  to  Paris, 
Texas.  At  Cuba  a  branch  runs  south  to 
Salem,  and  at  Spring^eld  one  branch  runs  to 
Chadwick  and  another  to  Kansas  City.  At 
Monett,  Missouri,  a  branch  runs  southwest 
to  Oklahoma.  At  Pierce  City  a  branch  starts 
westward  to  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  from  which 
roads  branch  off  to  Galena  and  Arkansas 
City.  On  the  main  line  to  Paris,  Texas,  there 
are  branches  to  Eureka  Springs,  Pettigrew 
and  Mansfield.  From  Paris  two  roads  ex- 
tend to  Galveston,  one  through  Dallas  and 
the  other  through  Houston,  thus  connecting 
Kansas  City  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From 
Kansas  City  to  Spring^eld  the  distance  is  190 
miles,  to  Paris  535  miles,  and  to  Galveston 
940  miles  through  Houston,  or  1,004  miles 
through  Dallas. 

The  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railroad 
runs  through  northeastern  Kansas  and 
southern  Nebraska  to  Grand  Island,  313 
miles  distant,  and  has  branch  lines  through 
valuable  live  stock  and  grain  producing  ter- 
ritory. It  runs  through  St.  Joseph,  Hia- 
watha, Seneca,  Maryville,  Fairbury,  Fairfield 
and  Hastings.  It  connects  with  nine  other 
roads,  and  has  a  branch  running  eighty- 
seven  nriles  west  of  Fairfield  to  Alma,  and 
sixty-five  miles  east  to  Stromsburg.  A  line 
fifty  miles  long  runs  from  Fairbury  to  Mc- 
Cook  Junction. 

The  Union   Pacific,   called  the   Overland 
Route,  is  a  great  system  of  railroads,  oper- 
ating between  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  between  the  Kaw  and  the 
Platte  Rivers.     The  Missouri  River  points 
which  it  touches  are  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 
and  connects  them  with  Denver,  Cheyenne 
and  Ogden.    Operated  as  it  is,  in  close  con- 
nection   with    the    Colorado    &    Southern, 
Ogfden  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and 
the    Oregon   Short   Line,  it  makes   an  ex- 
tremely valuable  system  to  Kansas  City,  and 
affords  easy  access  to  much  of  the  great  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Wabash  extends  from  Kansas  City  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  through  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  The  direct  line  passes 
through  Moberly,  Hannibal,  Jacksonville, 
Springfield  and  Logansport.  From  Peru  a 
line  runs  cast  to  Toledo,  and  from  Mont- 
pelier  a  line  runs  west  to  Chicago.  At  Deca- 
tur lines  run  north  to  Chicago  and  south  to 
St.  Louis.  From  Bement  a  line  runs  south 
to  £ffingham,  and  from  Naples  lines  run  to 


Quincy  and  Keokuk.  From  Moberly  a  line 
runs  north  to  Des  Moines  and  southeast  to 
St.  Louis.  From  Brunswick  a  line  runs 
northwest  to  Pattonsburg,  Missouri. 

The  Leavenworth,  Kansas  &  Western 
Railroad  runs  west  to  Miltonvale,  166  miles 
west  of  Leavenworth,  and  enters  Kansas 
City  over  the  Missouri  Pacific  tracks. 

The  Kansas  City  &  Westport  and  Kansas 
City  &  Independence  Air  Lines  are  inter- 
urban  railroads.  All  of  these  railroads  arc 
connected  by  the  terminal  tracks  of  either 
the  Kansas  City  Belt  Railway  or  Kansas  City 
Suburban  Belt  Railroad.  The  trackage  of 
our  railroads,  including  private  switches, 
within  the  city  is  over  500  miles,  and  few 
railroad  centers  enjoy  better  switching  and 
terminal  facilities  than  Kansas  City.  Kan- 
sas City  has  over  300  freight  and  200  pas- 
senger trains  in  and  out  daily,  besides 
handling  daily  the  enormous  average  of 
11,000  freight  cars.  The  railroads  centering 
at  Kansas  City  reach  a  total  of  10,146  cities 
and  towns.  The  mileage  of  Kansas  City  rail- 
roads represents  23  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
the  United  States. 

W.  P.  Trickett. 

Railroads  of  St.  Joseph.— The  loca- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  made  it  the  trade  center 
of  a  rich  country.  The  Missouri  River  was 
closed  to  navigation  during  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  during  which  time  there  was  no 
means  of  shipping  products  and  obtaining 
needed  supplies.  As  transportation  is  para- 
mount, the  need  of  railroad  facilities  was 
keenly  felt.  Some  means  of  reaching  the 
Mississippi  at  Quincy  or  Hannibal  became  a 
necessity.  In  1847  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri chartered  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company.  A  railroad  convention 
was  held  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  June  2, 
1847,  Austin  A.  King,  of  Ray  County,  being 
chairman.  After  fixing  a  basis  of  represen- 
tation, a  committee  reported  the  subjects 
upon  which  the  convention  should  act.  It 
provided  (i)  that  an  address  should  be  pre- 
pared and  circulated  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  railroad  from 
Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph,  and  (2)  that  com- 
mittees should  be  appointed  to  secure  legis- 
lative and  congressional  aid.  The  charter 
for  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  was 
obtained  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Rob- 
ert M.  Stewart,  James  Craig  and  J.  B.  Gar- 
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denhire.  In  1852  Willard  P.  Hall  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands 
in  Congress,  and  procured  a  grant  of  600,000 
acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad.  A  preliminary  survey  was  made 
by  Simon  Kemper  and  M.  F.  Tiernan,  accom- 
panied by  Robert  M.  Stewart.  After  ten 
years  of  preliminary  effort  the  building  of  the 
road  was  begun  from  Hannibal  westward  in 
1857.  The  road  was  completed  so  that  on 
February,  1859,  Mr.  E.  Steppy  ran  the  first 
through  passenger  train  out  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  22d  of  February,  1859,  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  event,  M.  Jeflf  Thompson 
presiding  over  the  ceremonies  and  festivities 
of  this  brilliant  occasion.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  prosperity  for  St.  Joseph. 
In  187 1  the  road  was  extended  southward 
twenty-one  miles  to  Atchison. 

The  next  railroad  built  at  this  point  was 
the  St.  Joseph  &  Western  Railroad,  char- 
tered by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kan- 
sas. The  incorporators  met  in  St.  Joseph 
February  26,  1857,  and  appointed  five  direc- 
tors, to-wit:  Bela  M.  Hughes,  A.  M. 
Mitchell,  R.  Rose,  W.  F.  Smith  and  Silas 
Woodson.  On  March  9th  the  board  met  and 
elected  A.  M.  Mitchell  president.  Stock  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  was  reported  as  sub- 
scribed. In  1858  Mr.  Mitchell  resigned  and 
F.  J.  Marshall  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
In  July,  1859,  a  new  board  of  directors  was 
elected,  and  M.  Jeff  Thompson  became  presi- 
dent. The  locating  of  the  road  was  begun- 
In  i860  three  miles  of  it  was  built.  The  name 
of  the  road  was  changed  in  1862  to  the  St. 
Joseph  &  Denver  City  Railroad.  In  1866 
the  Legislature  of  Kansas  donated  125,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  enterprise,  and  T.  J. 
Chew  was  elected  president.  The  work  of 
construction  now  progressed  rapidly,  so  that 
by  May,  1869,  the  road  was  built  as  far  as 
Troy,  Kansas,  and  located  as  far  as  Hia- 
watha. In  1872  the  road  was  built  to  Alex- 
andria, Nebraska.  By  December  it  was 
completed  to  Hastings,  Nebraska,  a  distance 
of  227  miles.  In  1879  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  St.  Joseph  &  Western  Railroad.  An 
extension  was  also  built  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Grand  Island,  connecting  the 
road  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluflfs  Railroad  is  the  outgrowth  of  several 
consolidations.  In  1853  the  Legislature  char- 
tered the  Platte  Country  Railroad  Company. 


In  1857  the  Legislature  granted  $700,000  in 
aid  of  the  road,  and  extended  its  charter  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.    Under 
this  charter  it  was  built  to  Savannah  in  i860, 
and  graded  to  Forest  City.    The  Atchison  & 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company  was  chartered 
in  1855,  but  the  company  was  not  organized 
until    1858,  when  subscriptions  were  made 
and  contracts  for  grading  the  road  were  let, 
the  grading  being  completed  by  July  i,  1859. 
Then  the  Atchison  &  Weston  Railroad  Com- 
pany was   incorporated,   and  the  road  was 
located  and  graded.    The  Weston  &  Atchison 
and  the  Atchison  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Com- 
panies   now    transferred    their    road    beds, 
franchises  and  right  of  way  to  the  Platte 
Country  Railroad  Company,  so  that  the  rail- 
road was  completed  and  in  operation  from 
St.  Joseph  to  Atchison  by  January,  i860,  and 
trains  were  running  through  to  Weston  by 
April  4,  1861.    In  1864  the  State  seized  the 
roads  for  non-payment  of  interest  on  bonds, 
but  the  Legislature  in  1867  released  them  on 
condition  of  reorganization  under  the  style 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  and  its  com- 
pletion to  the  Iowa  line  at  Hopkins.    The 
road  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Hamburg,  Iowa, 
fifty-two  miles,  was  completed  in  1867,  and 
a  gap  of  seventy-nine  miles  remained.    The 
road  was  called  the   Council   Bluffs   &  St. 
Joseph  Railroad.     In   1870  all  these  roads 
were  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railroad,  the  entire  line  from 
Council   Bluffs  to   Kansas   City   being  put 
under  one  management.    After  the  road  was 
completed  to  Hopkins,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  built  a  con- 
necting branch  from  Creston,  Iowa,  and  thus 
direct    communication    with    Chicago    was 
opened.    In  1871  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  Company  to 
change  the  route  from  St.  Joseph  through 
Jimtown  to  Savannah,  which  afforded  a  more 
direct  route.     The  St.  Louis  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  was  completed  in  1870,  a  distance 
of  seventy-three  miles,  to  Lexington  Junc- 
tion, when  it  went  into  bankruptcy.    It  after- 
ward became  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.    In 
1870  the  citizens  of  St.  Joseph  offered  Jay 
Gould  a  bonus  of  $30,000  if  he  would  extend 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Joseph.    He  accepted  the  propo- 
sition, but  brought  his  trains  to  St.  Joseph 
over  the  Atchison  branch  of  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  the  first  train  reaching 
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St.   Joseph    February    23,    1880.    The    St. 
Joseph  &  Des  Moines  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  in  1877.     It  was  a  narrow  guage 
railroad,  and  extended  to  Albany,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles.    In  1880  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  bought  this 
road  and  have  widened  it  to  standard  guage, 
and  have  extended  it  to  a  connection  with  the 
main  line  at  Chariton,  Iowa,  and  made  it  one 
of  their  branches.     In  1885  the  various  rail- 
roads  running   from   St.   Joseph   to   Grand 
Island,   Nebraska,  were   consolidated  under 
the  title  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
Railroad.    In  1888  the  St.  Louis  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  Santa  Fe  built  a  line  from  Atchi- 
son to  St.  Joseph,  via  Rushville.     In   1889 
the  St.  Joseph  Terminal  Railroad  Company 
was  organized.    The  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Is- 
land Railroads,  being  jointly  interested,  built 
a  freight  depot  in  St.  Joseph.     In  1872  the 
Chicago,    Rock   Island    &    Pacific   Railroad 
Company  built  a  railroad  to  Winthrop.     In 
1885   the  citizens  of  St.  Joseph  subscribed 
$50,000   to   secure   a   branch   of   the    Rock 
Island  from  Altamont,  Missouri.     This  was 
built  in  1885  by  the  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa  Rail- 
road Company,  which  had  been  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri  in  1857  and  had 
already  constructed  a  line  of  railroad  through 
Putnam,  Sullivan  and  Linn  Counties,  which  is 
now  a   part  of  the  Chicago,   Burlington   & 
Kansas   City  Railroad.      This   line  was  ex- 
tended from  St.  Joseph  to  Atchison,  to  which 
point  it  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1886. 
The  Chicago,  Kansas  &  Nebraska  Railroad 
was   begun  in   1886  as  a  Rock  Island  line. 
The  people  of  St.  Joseph  aided  it  by  a  sub- 
scription  to    its   capital    stock   of   $300,000. 
This  line  was  leased  to  and  operated  by  the 
St.    Joseph    &    Iowa    Company.     Its    shops 
were  located  at  Horton,  Kansas,  the  junction 
of   its    two  principal  lines — one   running  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  the  other  into  Texas. 
The  first  passenger  train  was  run  over  this 
line  into  St.  Joseph  November  26,  1886.    The 
Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific    Railroad 
Company  has  since  become  the  owner  of  the 
St.  Joseph  &  Iowa  and  the  Chicago,  Kansas 
&    Nebraska   Railroads.    The    Chicago,    St. 
Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railroad  was  completed 
to  St.    Joseph  in  1889,  and  to  Kansas  City 
in    1890.     In  1892  it  was  reorganized  under 
the    name  of  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
road,   and   is  popularly   called   "The   Maple 
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Leaf  Route."  This  road  has  built  a  modern 
passenger  station  in  St.  Joseph,  and,  instead 
of  asking  a  bonus  from  the  city,  has  aided 
by  large  expenditures,  in  building  the  Black- 
snake  sewer. 

The  St.  Joseph  Bridge  Building  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1870.  The  bridge  cost 
$716,000,  to  which  St.  Joseph  subscribed 
$500,000.  The  structure  was  begun  July  25, 
1871,  and  by  the  20th  of  May,  1873,  the  first 
locomotive  was  run  over  it  by  Edward 
Steppy,  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Denver  City  Railroad.  The  bridge  con- 
sists of  six  piers,  to  build  which  caissons  were 
sunk  to  bed  rock.  The  masonry  progressed 
upward  as  the  caissons  were  sunk  under 
pneumatic  pressure.  To  build  the  caissons 
required  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber  and  16,000 
cubic  feet  of  concrete.  The  piers  contain 
172,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  The  super- 
structure consists  of  three  fixed  spans  of  the 
quadrangular  Pratt  truss,  each  300  feet  long, 
one  fixed  span  eighty  feet  long  at  the  east 
end,  and  a  draw  span  365  feet  long,  making 
the  entire  length  of  the  bridge  1,345  feet.  On 
Jbine  16,  1879,  th^  control  of  the  bridge  was 
transferred  to  Jay  Gould  and  associates.  The 
bridge  is  now  the  property  of  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island  Railroad  Company. 

John  B.  Carson,  general  manager  of  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company, 
originated  the  plan  for  constructing  the 
Union  Depot  at  St.  Joseph.  The  St.  Joseph 
Union  Depot  Company  was  organized  in 
1880,  with  the  folk>wing  railroad  companies 
as  incorporators  and  stockholders  to-wit: 
The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St.  Joseph  &  Western,  belonging 
to  the  Union  Pacific;  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  belonging  to  the 
Chicago-,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Wabash, 
and  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railroads.  The  cap- 
ital stock  is  $150,000,  covered  by  bonds  which 
were  sold  at  par  by  Mr.  Winslow  Judson.  On 
February  9,  1895,  fire  destroyed  the  depot, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  and  reopened  for  business 
in  January,  1896.  The  new  building  has 
many  improvements.  Isaac  Veitch  has  been 
chief  depot  master  since  1882.  In  March, 
1853,  the  first  telegraph  line  was  completed 
to  St.  Joseph,  and  the  inaugural  address  of 
Franklin  Pierce  was  the  first  message  re- 
ceived. The  two  papers,  the  "Gazette"  and 
the  "Adventurer/*  then  published  in  St. 
Joseph,   published   the   address   in   full,   the 
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force  of  both  offices  being  engaged  on  its 
composition.  In  i860  the  Stebbens  line  was 
built  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph,  via  Atchi- 
son, and  the  Mutual  Pacific  was  built  from 
St.  Louis  to  Sioux  City,  via  St.  Joseph,  in 
1884  by  Joseph  A.  Corby,  of  the  latter  city, 
and  is  now  merged  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
&  Cable  Company.  The  latter  company  and 
the  Western  Union  are  now  the  only  tele- 
graph companies  in  St.  Joseph. 

S.  S.  Brown. 

Railroads  of  St,  Louis.— The  situa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  in  the  center  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  a  thousand  miles  inland, 
caused  the  citizens  to  engage  in  railroad 
projecting  at  a  very  early  day.  The  staple 
articles  of  trade  which  its  merchants  gathered 
consisting  of  fur,  lead  and  g^ain  had  to  be 
taken  to  distant  markets  and  all  its  supplies 
of  dry  goods  and  groceries  had  to  be  brought 
from  distant  markets  by  slow  and  expensive 
methods.  After  1830,  when  steamboating  be- 
gan to  be  brisk  and  intercourse  with  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Ohio  River  towns  to  be  com- 
paratively easy  and  rapid,  the  difficulties  of 
communication  with  the  eastern  seaboard 
were  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  St.  Louis 
prospered  in  its  river  commerce.  But  the 
population  of  the  country  was  east  of  St. 
Louis  and  not  south,  and  it  was  from  the  At- 
lantic States  that  its  supplies  of  manufactures 
had  to  be  brought  either  by  wagon  hauling, 
canal  boat  and  the  Ohio  River,  or  by  ocean 
carriage  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  up  the 
Mississippi  River  by  boats,  and  the  time  con- 
sumed was  a  month  or  more.  Under  these 
conditions  St.  Louis  felt  the  need  of  more 
rapid  communication,  and  it  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  this  need  gave  unusual  quick- 
ness to  its  perceptions  and  prescience  of 
what  was  coming. 

As  early  as  the  year  1836  a  railroad  con- 
vention was  held  in  St.  Louis,  composed  of 
fifty-seven  delegates  from  ten  counties — all 
that  had  any  considerable  population  in  the 
State  at  that  time;  and  the  same  year  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  chartered  several 
railroads  from  St.  Louis  to  other  points — one 
to  Carondelet,  then  six  miles  distant ;  one  to 
Caledonia,  in  Washington  County,  and  one 
to  St.  Charles.  This  was  sixteen  years  before 
the  first  railroad  work  was  begun,  and  at  a 
time  when  money  to  build  a  single  mile  of 
road  could  not  be  obtained,  but  it  is  interest- 


ing to  know  that  these  three  roads  were 
among  the  first  to  be  built,  when  railway  con- 
struction from  the  city  was  taken  up  in 
earnest.  It  was  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  and  a 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  first  conceived  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
and  with  his  face  and  finger  turned  toward 
the  West,  anticipated  the  conquests  and 
events  half  a  century  by  saying:  "There  is 
the  East — ^there  is  India."  A  convention  was 
held  in  Pittsburg  in  May,  1849,  to  promote 
the  building  of  a  railroad  from  that  city  west- 
ward in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  a 
speech  in  that  convention  he  declared  and 
asserted  that  he  had  made  the  declaration 
thirty  years  before  that  "St.  Louis  was  di- 
rectly in  the  highway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  to  Canton,  China,  and  a  railroad  would 
be  made  to  the  Pacific,  either  by  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  without  that  aid, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  prog- 
ress of  events."  Two  years  after  this  speech 
was  made  the  Pacific  Railroad — the  first  road 
in  the  country  to  bear  the  name — was  actually 
begun  at  St.  Louis,  Mayor  L.  M.  Kennett 
throwing  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  in  an 
enterprise  destined  afterward  to  become  of 
enormous  significance.  A  year  later  work 
was  begun  at  St.  Louis  dh  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad  and  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
the  former  intended  to  go  as  far  south  as  the 
Iron  Mountain,  and  the  latter  to  cross  the 
river  at  St.  Charles  and  extend  to  the  Iowa 
border.  The  Pacific  road  was  to  have  a 
branch  called  the  Southwest  Branch,  com- 
mencing at  Franklin  (now  Pacific),  thirty- 
seven  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  extending 
through  Springfield  to  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  State.  These  four  roads  were  fondly 
regarded  as  the  most  admirable  and  com- 
plete system  of  railroads,  on  paper,  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  built,  if  they  ever 
should  be,  would  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  modern  transporta- 
tion equipment.  For  securing  eastern  con- 
nections Illinois  and  the  other  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  were  relied  upon.  A  road  be- 
tween Alton  and  Springfield  had  been  begun 
as  early  as  1847,  and  in  1852  was  completed, 
and  a  little  later  was  extended  to  Blooming- 
ton,  where  it  was  met  by  another  road,  the 
Chicago  &  Mississippi,  thus  completing  con- 
nections between  Chicago  and  Alton.  Al- 
though this  road  stopped  at  Alton  and  was 
not  extended  to  St.  Louis  till  nine  years  aft- 
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erward,  in  1863,  it  was  the  only  road  to  the 
east  until  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  was  opened 
to  Cincinnati,  in  1857.  The  Pacific  road,  be- 
^n  in  1852,  in  due  time  developed  into  the 
Missouri    Pacific    system;    the    Southwest 
branch  into  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
system ;  the  Iron  Mountain  into  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron    Mountain    &    Southern    system;    the 
North  Missouri  became  part  of  the  Wabash 
(West)  system,  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  g^ew  into  the  admirable 
and  favorite  system  which  connects  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  building  of 
raih-oads  from  St.  Louis  was  at  first  slow  and 
painful.    The  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi 
were  built  by  Eastern  companies,  but  those 
leading  from  St.  Louis  into  Missouri  were 
built  with  money  obtained  from  bonds  sold  at 
a  great  discount,  and  it  happened  sometimes 
that  the  work  was  almost  entirely  suspended 
for  want  of  means  to  prosecute  it.    The  Pa- 
cific did  not  reach  Kansas  City  until  1865, 
thirteen  years  after  it  was  begun,  and  the 
other  roads  were  still  later  in  reaching  the 
borders  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  they,  were 
worth  all  they  cost,  for  they  so  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  expanded  its  com- 
merce, that,  after  the  year  1870,  it  may  be 
said   St.   Louis   railroads   built   themselves. 
Connection    with    the    city   was    so    advan- 
tageous and  desirable  that  all  the  great  sys- 
tems  east    of   the   Mississippi    sought   and 
struggled  for  such  connection,  and,  west  of 
the  river  the  system  eagerly  built  branches 
wherever  they  promised  an  increase  of  traf- 
fic.   The  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury finds  St.  Louis  the  starting  point,  on  the 
west,  of  five  great  systems,  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  (Cotton  Belt)  and  the 
Wabash  (West),  and  having  intimate  connec- 
tions with  the  Burlington  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  and  on  the  east  a  converg- 
ing* point  for  the  Wabash  (East),  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis,  the 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
(Big  Four),  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio,  the  Vandalia  Line,  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Kansas  City  (Qover  LeaQ,  the  Lou- 
isville, Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City    &  Colorado,  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  & 


Northern,  and  the  Louisville,  Evansville  & 
St.  Louis,  in  all  twenty-two  lines  running 
their  trains  into  St.  Louis  and  having  an  ag- 
gregate mileage  of  31,000  miles.  These  roads 
brought  to  and  carried  out  of  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing the  year  1899,  322  passenger  trains  daily, 
carrying  1,750,060  passengers,  and  they 
brought  to  and  took  from  the  city  1,500,000 
cars,  carrying  23,062,265  tons  of  freight. 
Many  of  the  old  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
names  are  held  in  reverence  and  honor,  were 
identified  with  the  beginning  of  the  railroad 
enterprises  of  the  city,  and  in  the  year  1900 
two  of  them  were  still  living— James  E.  Yeat- 
man,  who  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  1850,  and  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  Isaac  H.  Sturgeon,  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  North 
Missouri  in  1853,  and  for  several  years  its 
president. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Railway  Club.— At  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  April  3,  1896, 
called  by  F.  A.  Johann,  who  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  movement,  a  society  named  the 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club  was  organized.  Frank 
Reardon,  superintendent  of  the  locomotive 
and  car  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  was  the  first  president,  and  H.  H. 
Roberts,  secretary.  At  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing. May  8, 1896,  550  members  were  reported, 
and  in  1898  there  were  about  800.  Meetings 
are  held  monthly  except  in  July  and  August. 
The  "Railway  Journal,"  a  monthly  paper,  is 
published  by  the  club. 

Railway  Conductors  of  America,— 

An  order  which  embraces  in  its  jurisdiction 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Its 
objects  are  the  betterment  of  the  industrial 
status  of  its  members,  and  the  promotion  of 
their  economic  interests  as  employes  of 
the  roads  with  which  they  are  connected.  It 
has  a  mutual  benefit  department,  which  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
members  during  the  past  five  years.  The  di- 
vision in  St.  Louis  was  organized  in  1880, 
and  has  over  200  members.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days of  each  month. 

Railway  Postal  Service. — ^This  sys- 
tem, which  has  supervision  of  the  transmis- 
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sion  of  mails  by  rail,  was  established  to  super- 
sede the  crude  and  imperfect  system  of  mixed 
transportation  by  steamboat,  coach  and  rail. 
Under  the  present  system,  which  is  prompt, 
regular  an4  continuous,  mail  matter  is  kept 
moving  from  the  point  of  reception  to  the 
point  of  delivery,  the  transportation  being 
by  rail,  on  postal  cars  fitted  up  with  every  ap- 
pliance for  easy  handling  of  mail  matter,  and 
in  charge  of  expert  postal  clerks.  The  pres- 
ent service  embraces  eleven  divisions  in  the 
United  States,  the  division  of  which  St.  Louis 
is  the  headquarters  embracing  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  em- 
ploys seven  hundred  and  sixty  men,  all  under 
civil  service  rules.  The  superintendent  has 
twenty  assistants  and  clerks  in  office  assign- 
ment, occupying  seven  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  customhouse  in  St.  Louis. 

RallSy  Johiiy  pioneer,  was  born  near 
Sharpsburg,  Kentucky,  November  i8,  1807, 
and  died  at  New  London,  Missouri.  He  was  a 
son  of  Daniel  Ralls,  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  from  Pike  County, 
Missouri,  and  after  whom  Ralls  County  was 
named.  Daniel  Ralls  became  a  reskient  of 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  in  181 7,  and  a 
year  later  settled  in  Pike  County,  near  New 
London,  now  the  county  seat  of  Ralls  County. 
He  died  in  April,  1822,  while  in  attendance 
at  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  After 
his  death  his  son,  John  Ralls,  returned  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  remained  until  1828.  Re- 
turning to  Missouri,  he  settled  at  New  Lon- 
don, and  for  some  years  was  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  and  assessor  of  Ralls  County. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  door-keeper 
of  the  State  Senate,  and  was  the  first  assistant 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1855.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
a  company  of  volunteers  for  service  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Boggs  as  aide-de-camp,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  in  1846  he 
was  made  major  of  Mounted  Volunteers  in 
the  Mexican  War,  but  his  company  was  not 
mustered  into  service.  In  1847  he  organized 
for  service  a  company  which  was  mustered  in 
and  sent  to  Santa  Fe  and  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price  in  a  few  of  his  successful 
engagements.  The  company  was  mustered 
out  of  service  October  25,  1848.  In  1850  Col- 
onel Ralls  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer.  He  was  a  member 


of  the  Baptist  Church  and  a  Mason.  In 
July,  1833,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda  Silver. 
To  this  union  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  born.  October,  1866,  he  took  for  a  sec- 
ond wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Alexander. 

Ralls  County. — A  county  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Marion  County,  northeast  by  the  Mississippi 
River  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  east 
and  southeast  by  Pike  County,  south  by  Pike 
and  Audrain  Counties,  and  west  by  Monroe 
County ;  area  302,000  acres.   The  surface  of 
the  county  is  diversified.  About  two-fifths  is 
prairie,  and  the  remainder  was  originally  tim- 
ber land.     In  the  eastern  part  the  county  is 
considerably  broken.  There  are  broad  strips 
of  bottom  land  along  the  Mississippi  and  Salt 
Rivers.  The  bottoms  have  a  rich  alluvial  soil 
containing  some  sand.    What  is  called  the 
"elmland"  is  next  in  fertility,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently undulating  to  afford  good  drainage. 
The  "white  oak  lands,"  which  in  places  are 
underlaid  with  a  reddish  clay,  are  among  the 
best  for  growing  wheat  and  oats.   The  hills 
of  the  eastern  part  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
streams  constitute  the  best  fruit  lands.  The 
county  is  well  drained  by  Salt  River,  which 
flows  in  a  winding  course  through  the  county 
from  west  to  east,  north  of  the  center ;  Lick 
Creek,   its  chief  tributary,   flows   from  the 
south    near    the    western    border;    Spencer 
Creek   from   the   south   and   other   smaller 
streams  render  drainage  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Many  fresh  and  salt  water  springs  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.   The  princi- 
pal saline  springs  are  Freemore,  Burnett,  Ely, 
Tikes  and  Trabue  licks,  and  Saverton  Springs 
near  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
northeastern   part   of  the   county.    Coal  is 
found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county 
near  Spencer  Creek,  and  a  number  of  shafts 
have  been  sunk,  and  cannel  coal  has  been 
mined  for  home  consumption.    Mineral  clay 
used  for  paints,  and  a  fine  quality  of  potter's 
clay  exist  in  considerable  deposits.    There 
is  plenty  of  stone  for  building  purposes  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  county.    The  average 
yield  of  the  leading  crops  is  corn,  30  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  wheat,  12  bushels ;  oats,  23  bush- 
els ;  potatoes,  150  bushels.  About  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  county  is  under  culti- 
vation, the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  be- 
ing in  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  white  oak, 
walnut ,  linden,  elm,  hickory,  hackberry and  cot- 
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tonwood.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  the  surplus  products 
shipped  from  the  county  in  1898  were :  Cattle, 
4,710  head;  hogs,  32,608  head;  sheep,  7,026 
head;  horses  and  mules,  269  head;  wheat, 
41,778  bushels;  hay,  275,800  pounds;  lumber, 
82400  feet;  walnut  logs,  12,000  feet;  cross 
ties,  9,534;  cordwood,  1,424  cords;  cooper- 
age,   13    cars;    brick,    71,750;    wool,    9,900 
pounds;  poultry,  519,612  pounds;  eggs,  484,- 
095  dozen;  butter,  22,109  pounds;  dressed 
meats,  470  pounds;   game   and   fish,   4,130 
pounds ;  tallow,  1,272  pounds ;  hides  and  pelts, 
13,513  pounds;  apples,  5,214  barrels;  fresh 
fruit,  8,700  pounds ;  vegetables,  835  pounds ; 
molasses,  20  gallons;  canned  goods,  24,000 
pounds;    furs,    862    pounds;    feathers,    961 
pounds.    The  name  of  the  first  white  man 
to  set  foot  in  the  territory  now  Ralls  County 
is  forever  lost  to  posterity.    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  about  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois  (early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century),  the  French,  who  were  well 
established  in  the  northwest,  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri 
and    immediately    west    of    the    Mississippi 
River.   Evidence  to  substantiate  the  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  the  county  by  civilized 
people  was  unearthed   in   1830.    That  year 
Judge  C.  Carstarphen  found  on  the  bank  of 
Salt  River  a  rusty  cannon.    It  was  buried  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
over  it  had  grown  an  oak  tree  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter.    It  is  likely  that  the  party  that 
carried  this  piece  of  ordnance  up  Salt  River 
were  the  first  white  men  to  visit  the  country 
now  Ralls  County.    For  some  years  Judge 
Carstarphen  retained  the  cannon  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  in  1840  sold  it  to  Dr.  McDowell,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  placed  it  in  his  cabinet  of  curi- 
osities in  Hannibal  Cave.    The  first  perma- 
nent settler  on  land  now  in  Ralls  County,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  and  the  most  trustworthy 
record,  was  James  Ryan,  whose  deed  for  a 
tract  of  land  on  Salt  River  near  the  mouth  of 
Turkey  Creek  was  dated  September,   181 1. 
This  land  at  that  time  was  in  the  District  of 
St.  Charles.   About  the  time  Ryan  made  his 
settlement  Charles  Fremon  Delauriere,  who 
for  some  time  had  resided  in  St.  Louis,  lo- 
cated at  what  has  since  been  known  as  Free- 
more's  Lick,  on  the  south  side  of  Salt  River, 
about  three   miles   north   of  New   London, 
where  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
'which  he   continued   until   driven  away   by 


some  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  destroyed  his  furnaces  and  filled  up  his 
wells.  Trabue's  Lick,  two  miks  north  of 
Freemore's,  was  worked  about  181 2  by  the 
man  after  whom  it  was  named.  About  181 5-6 
settlements  were  made  in  the  Salt  River 
country  by  Stark  Sims,  a  few  members  of 
the  Watson  family  and  others,  and  following 
them  many  settlements  were  made  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  majority  of  the  pion- 
eers were  natives  of  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia, though  some  of  them  had  lived  in  St. 
Louis  before  taking  up  their  residence  in 
Ralls  County.  Ralls  County  territory,  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States,  was  in  the  District  of  St.  Charles, 
later  St.  Charles  County,  and  was  included  in 
Pike  when  that  county  was  organized  in  18 18. 
Ralls  County  was  created  out  of  a  part  of 
Pike  by  legislative  act  of  November  16,  1820, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  Daniel  Ralls,  the 
first  representative  to  the  State  Legislature 
from  Pike  County,  and  who  died  during  the 
session.  The  members  of  the  first  county 
court  were  Peter  Journey,  presiding  justice; 
Peter  Grant  and  William  Richey,  associate 
justices,  with  Stephen  Glascock,  clerk,  and 
Green  De  Witt,  sheriff.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  William 
Jamison,  at  New  London,  July  2,  1821.  The 
first  circuit  court  met  at  the  same  place 
March  12,  1821,  Honorable  Robert  Pettibone, 
presiding;  R.  W.  Wells,  circuit  attorney,  and 
Stephen  Glascock,  clerk.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  locate  the  permanent  seat  of 
justice  selected  New  London,  which  in  1819 
was  a  settled  point.  Soon  after  a  courthouse, 
built  of  brick,  was  erected.  In  1836,  accord- 
ing to  "Wetmore's  Gazetteer  of  Missouri," 
New  London  had  a  brick  courthouse,  five 
stores  (four  grocery  and  a  tavern),  a  church, 
a  clerk's  office  and  a  jail,  which  the  writer 
stated,  "is  of  little  use."  Then  Cincinnati,  a 
town  on  the  north  bank  of  Salt  River,  had 
two  stores  and  a  Catholic  Chapel.  There  were 
"six  or  eight  buildings  in  the  county  used  as 
places  of  religious  worship  for  all  denomina- 
tions, and  Christian  charity,"  remarked  the 
writer,  "is  cherished  everywhere  in  Ralls."  In 
1832  two  companies  of  troops  were  raised 
in  the  county  for  the  Black  Hawk  War.  One 
of  the  companies  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Matson,  and  saw  active  service,  and 
the  other,  commanded  by  John  Ralls,  was 
held  in  reserve,  and  never  ordered  into  the 
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field.  During  the  Mexican  War  a  company 
of  mounted  volunteers  was  organized  in  the 
county  by  authority  of  Governor  Edwards, 
and  placed  under  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam S.  Lafland,  and  in  May,  1847,  ^^^  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  and 
served  actively  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
taking  part  in  some  important  battles.  The 
company  was  mustered  out  in  October,  1848. 
During  the  Civil  War  Ralls  County  furnished 
troops  to  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
armies,  the  greater  number  serving  under  the 
Federal  flag.  Ralls  County  is  divided  into 
seven  townships,  named  respectively,  Center, 
Clay,  Jasper,  Saline,  Salt  River,  Saverton 
and  Spencer.  The  assessed  value  of  real  es- 
tate and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1898  was 
$2,980,045;  estimated  full  value,  $6,000,000; 
assessed  value  of  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $977,490;  estimated  full 
value,  $1,691,598;  assessed  value  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  $583,774.55.  There  are  63.61 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  branch  of  the  Bur- 
lington passing  through  the  county  near  the 
Mississippi;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
passing  through  the  northern  part,  and  the 
St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  passing  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  central  eastern  part, 
with  a  branch  from  New  London  running  to- 
ward the  southwest  to  Perry.  The  number  of 
schools  in  the  county  in  1898  was  67 ;  teachers 
employed,  90;  pupils  enumerated,  3,944; 
amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  $12,919.71. 
The  population  in  1900  was  12,287. 

Ramey,  Henry  M.,  eminent  as  a  law- 
yer and  jurist,  is  distinctively  an  American, 
descended  from  families  which  bore  a  part  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  He  was  born  February  14, 
1844,  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mississippi,  son 
of  Daniel  F.  and  Amanda  Malvina  (Young) 
Ramey.  His  father  came  from  one  of  the 
sturdy  Huguenot  families  which,  seeking  that 
religious  and  political  freedom  denied  them 
in  the  Old  World,  came  to  Virginia,  dispers- 
ing thence  westward,  his  immediate  ancestors 
settling  in  Mississippi  while  it  was  yet  a  Terri- 
tory. He  was  a  farmer,  who  lived  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  profitable  toil  and  passed 
away  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  his  widow, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  yet 
lives  on  the  old  Mississippi  homestead.  Mrs. 
Hamey  was  of  English  descent  and  was  born 


in  Tennessee.    Her  father  was  among  the 
pioneers  in  the  latter  named  State,  and  in 
the  rearing  of  his  family  endured  not  only  pri- 
vation, but  faced  the  dangers  incident  to  de- 
fending his  home  against  the  savages  who 
infested  the  forests  and  attempted  the  expul- 
sion of  the  white  settlers.  Henry  M.  Ramey 
was  the  third  child  and  oldest  son  in  a  family  of 
nine  children.     He  was  reared  upon  the  home 
farm,  and  in  his  youth  performed  such  labor 
as  he  was  capable  of  in  the  com  and  cotton 
fields.    His  early  education  was  limited  to 
such    instruction    in    the    common   English 
branches  as  was  afforded  in  private  subscrip- 
tion schools  during  a  few  winter  months. 
Even  these  meager  advantagfes,  the  best  at- 
tainable at  that  time,  he  cast  aside  when  he 
was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age 
to  take  part  in  the  great  Civil  War  then  just 
opening.  His  determination  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  his  father,  who  was  desirous  of 
his    remaining  at   home   and   pursuing  his 
studies.    He  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  how- 
ever, and  he  joined  a  party  of  his  young 
friends  who  were  students  in  the  State  Mili- 
tary school  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  under 
the  presidency  of  William  T.  Sherman,  the 
afterward    famous    g»eneral    of   the    United 
States  Army.   The  young  men,  enthusiastic 
in  their  devotion  to  the  South  and  its  in- 
stitutions, and  despite  the  opposition  of  their 
teachers  and  parents,  met  by  appointment  at 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  and  organized  a  military 
company,   which   they   named   the   Ouchita 
Blues,  with  John  McEnery  as  captain,  elected 
by  their  votes.  Tender  of  service  was  made 
to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  was  de- 
clined by  him  for  the  reason  that  the  State 
quota  had  been  already  filled.   At  the  same 
time  the  Governor  suggested  that  the  com- 
pany go  into  camp  and  await  another  call, 
and  he  made  proffer  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments necessary  for  taking  the  field  when  op- 
portunity should  offer.    Impatient  of  delay, 
the  company  went  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
and  offered  its  services  to  the  Confederate 
government,  and  was  regularly  mustered  into 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  April  11,  1861, 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  as  the 
Fourth  Louisiana  Battalion,  commanded  by 
Colonel   McEne^y,   promoted   from  a  cap- 
taincy.   To  the  battalion  was  assigned  the 
guarding  of  the  Federal  prisoners  captured  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  their  conveying 
to  Libby  prison,  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  In 
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the  winter  following  the  battalion  operated 
under  General  Floyd  in  West  Virginia,  and 
afterward  on  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
coasts,  an  incident  of  this  service  being  its 
participation  in  the  battle  of  Secessionville, 
on  James  Island,  near  Charleston.  Later, 
during  the  war  period,  it  garrisoned  Fort 
Jackson,  below  Savannah,  and  it  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sissippi, General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  com- 
manding. At  the  solicitation  of  his  mother, 
young  Ramey  secured  a  transfer  to  the  Four- 
teenth Mississippi  Regiment,  composed  in 
part  of  young  men  from  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  was  a  member  of  this  command 
thenceforward  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
served  under  General  Johnston  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  when  that  city  was  surrendered 
by  General  Pemberton  to  General  Grant, 
and  also  under  the  same  commander  in  the 
Tennessee-Georgia  campaign,  participating 
in  all  the  engagements  from  Resaca  to  At- 
lanta. He  served  afterward  under  General 
Hood  in  the  operations  against  the  rear  of 
General  Sherman's  army.  In  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  while  engage^d  in  a  charge  on  the 
right  of  General  Cockrell's  brigade,  he  was 
wounded  in  th^  shoulder  by  a  minie  ball  and 
was  one  of  ten  men  of  his  company  who  came 
out  of  that  charge  alive.  His  wound  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  but  he  soon  resumed  his  place  in 
the  ranks,  participated  in  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign under  his  old  commander.  General 
Johnston,  and  was  with  the  troops  surren- 
dered by  that  distinguished  officer  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
in  April,  1865.  During  all  the  superb  effort  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years  of  incessant  activity, 
he  faithfully  and  conscientiously  discharged 
every  duty  devolved  upon  him,  and  was  fortu- 
nate in  enjoying  perfect  health  except  during 
a  brief  disability  owing  to  his  wound.  Im- 
mediately after  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
resumed  his  interrupted  studies  with  renewed 
interest  and  determination,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years  had  acquired  a  liberal  English 
education  and  a  generous  store  of  knowledge 
of  history  and  literature.  For  a  short  tin\e 
he  busied  himself  in  the  management  of  a 
farm  and  then  made  a  prospecting  tour  in 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  In  1868  he  visited  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  which  he  decided  upon  as 
a  permanent  location.   He  there  secured  em- 


ployment in  a  hat  store,  meantime  devoting 
his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  law,  and  while 
thus  engaged  was  fortunate  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Vories,  of  that  city,  a  leading  attorney  at  the 
Missouri  bar,  who  became  his  steadfast 
friend  and  gave  intelligent  direction  to  his 
law  reading,  besides  affording  him  invalua- 
ble instruction.  In  1869  Mr.  Ramey  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  the  following  year.  From 
the  first  he  was  favorably  regarded  by  his 
professional  associates  for  his  close  applica- 
tion to  and  untiring  energy  in  all  business 
intrusted  to  him,  and  he  soon  came  to  be 
known  as  a  busy  and  successful  lawyer.  In 
a  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  much  of  the 
most  important  litigation,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, in  Buchanan  and  adjoining  counties, 
and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished advocates  and  counselors  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  Early  in  his  professional  life 
his  abilities  found  recognition  in  his  eleva- 
tion to  important  positions  in  the  line  of  his 
profession.  In  1874  he  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Buchanan  County,  and  in 
1876  he  was  re-elected.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term,  ending  a  period  of  service  of 
four  years,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself 
with  skill  and  energy  in  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  the  prosecution  of  evildoers,  he  de- 
clined further  service  in  that  position.  In 
1889  Governor  Francis  appointed  him  judge 
of  Division  No.  2,  of  the  circuit  court  of  Bu- 
chanan County,  and  at  the  ensuing  election 
he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  full  judicial  term  and  was  elected  without 
opposition,  the  Republicans  declining  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate.  The  record  of  Judge 
Ramey  upon  the  bench  was  highly  creditable 
and  won  for  him  well-deserved  distinction  as 
a  profound  lawyer  and  admirably  well 
equipped  jurist.  Uniting  an  equable  tempera- 
ment, keen  analytical  powers,  high  ideals  of 
conduct  and  of  the  obligations  owing  by  the 
individual  to  his  fellow  and  to  the  commun- 
ity, lofty  conceptions  of  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position,  and  absolute  fearlessness  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  he  was  an  ideal  judge, 
and  his  retirement  from  the  bench  was  de- 
plored by  the  eminently  capable  bar  over 
which  he  presided.  When,  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  years'  service,  he  positively  declined  the 
renomination,  which  was  equivalent  to   re- 
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election,  he  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  which  continues  to  engage  his 
attention,  while  he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  his 
physical  life,  with  intellectual  powers  which 
have  not  yet  attained  their  zenith.  Possess- 
ing those  traits  of  character  which  inspire 
confidence  and  establish  a  substantial  and 
enduring  popularity,  and  known  as  an  inflexi- 
ble Democrat  and  an  influential  figure  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party,  he  has  been  frequently 
solicited  to  aspire  to  high  public  position,  but 
has  held  aloof  from  all  candidacy  save  in  the 
line  of  his  profession.  His  creed  and  conduct 
have  been  as  strict  and  irreproachable  in  po- 
litical life  as  upon  the  bench,  in  his  profes- 
sion or  in  private  life.  Judge  Ramey  was 
married  October  4,  1876,  to  Miss  Adelc 
Vegely,  whose  father,  the  late  Augustus  F. 
Vegely,  and  mother  Adele,  came  to  America 
from  Alsace,  Germany,  were  married  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  settled  in  St.  Joseph 
in  an  early  day.  Mr.  Vegely  died  in  St.  Jo- 
seph in  1885,  and  his  widow  is  yet  living  in 
that  city.  To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ramey  two 
children  have  been  born — Henry  M.,  Jr.,  who 
is  now  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  Franklin  A., 
who  is  preparing  himself  for  commercial  pur- 
suits. 

Ramsey,  Andrew,  pioneer,  was  born 
in  England,  of  Irish  parentage,  in  1746,  and 
died  in  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  1813.  When 
a  young  man  he  immigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  Virginia,  near  Harper's  Ferry.  In 
1795,  with  his  family  and  a  number  of  slaves, 
he  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  was  granted 
640  arpens  of  land  in  what  is  now  Mississippi 
County,  though  he  made  his  residence  in 
Cape  Girardeau,  where  he  enjoyed  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Louis  Lorimier,  the  com- 
mandant. His  home  was  the  meetirig  place 
ot  the  colonists  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
After  Missouri  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States  he  removed  to  Arkansas.  When  the 
War  of  1812  broke  out  he  enlisted,  with  two 
of  his  sons,  Andrew  and  Allen,  both  of  whom 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  the  father  received 
wounds  which  caused  his  death  a  year  later. 
Through  the  influence  of  Andrew  Ramsey 
the  first  English  school  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  established  in  1799,  at  what 
was  called  Mount  Tabor,  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County. 

Ramsey,  Joseph  Jr.,  railway  mana- 
ger, was  born  April  17,  1850,  in  Birmingham, 


now  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  -^fter 
pursuing  a  scientific  course  of  study,  he  be- 
came connected  in  turn  with  various  railroads 
in  the  engineering  service,  and  was  rapidly 
advanced,  conducting  important  construction 
work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railway,  and  other  great 
lines.  In  1891  he  became  general  manager 
of  the  Big  Four  system,  in  April  of  1893 
general  manager  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  Decem- 
ber I,  1895,  general  manager  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  system.  During  his  incumbency  of 
the  office  of  general  manager  of  the  Terminal 
Association,  Union  Station  was  completed. 
A  few  weeks  after  he  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Wabash  he  was  elected  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  that  company  also,  and 
still  retains  both  positions.  He  also  holds 
executive  and  directory  positions  in  various 
other  railway  corporations.  He  married,  in 
1873,  Miss  Laura  Palmer,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Randolph.— See  "Renick." 

Randolph  County.— A  county  in  the 
northeast  central  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Macon,  east  by  Monroe  and 
Audrain,  south  by  Boone  and  Howard,  and 
west  by  Chariton  County;  area,  311,000 
acres.  The  surface  of  the  county  ranges  from 
prairie  to  undulating  hills.  A  divide  passes  in 
a  northerly  direction  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  east  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  county  is  drained  into 
the  Mississippi,  while  west  the  streams 
flow  into  the  Missouri.  The  greater 
part  of  this  divide  is  known  as  Grand 
Prairie,  the  slopes  of  which  on  either  side 
decline  for  some  distance,  and  as  the  streams 
enlarge,  become  more  broken  and  hilly.  The 
East  Fork  of  the  Chariton  River  enters  the 
county  at  the  north,  west  of  the  center,  and 
in  a  circuitous  route  leaves  it  south  of  the 
center  of  the  western  line.  Mud  and  Flat 
Creeks  are  in  the  northeastern  part  and  have 
a  general  flow  toward  the  east.  Perche  and 
Moniteau  are  in  the  southeastern  part.  Other 
streams  of  the  county  are  Dark,  Muncas,  Sil- 
ver, Sweet  Spring,  Middle  Fork  of  Chariton, 
Walnut  and  Sugar  Creeks.  Along  Silver 
Creek  the  county  is  hilly,  a  like  condition 
prevailing  along  East  Fork,  Walnut,  Muncas 
and  Sugar  Creeks.  Bottoms  from  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide  are  along  Middle  and 
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East  Forks  of  the  Chariton ;  along  the  other 
streams    the    bottom    lands    are    narrower. 
Grand  Prairie,  east  of  the  center,  comprises 
about  one-fourth  of  the  county,  and  is  splen- 
didly adapted  for  general  agricultural  pur- 
suits.   In  the  western  part  of  the  county  are 
detached  tracts  of  prairie  of  the  highest  fer- 
tility.    The    prairies    are    interspersed    with 
tracts  of  timber  land,  bearing  growths  of  the 
different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  elm,  cotton- 
wood,    sycamore,    birch,    linden,    black    and 
white    walnut,    hackberry   and    maple.     The 
most    productive    sections    are    the    bottom 
lands,  which  are  here  and  there  indented  by 
bayous    and    small    ponds,    though    easily 
drained.     The  soil  is  a  black,  rich  loam,  re- 
posing on  clay.    The  timber  land  has  a  thin 
soil  and  is  the  best  cereal  land  in  the  county. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation.    Bituminous  coal  is  plentiful  in  the 
county,  and  is  extensively  mined.     There  is 
abundance  of  limestone,  sandstone,  fire  and 
potter's  clay,  and  considerable  brick,  tile  and 
sewer  pipe  and  lime  are  manufactured.    The 
report   of   the    Bureau   of    Labor    Statistics 
shows,  that  in  1898  there  were  shipped  from 
the  county:    Cattle,  7,826  head;  hogs,  28,164 
head;  sheep,  10,025  head;  horses  and  mules, 
1,234  head;  wheat,  1,778  bushels;  hay,  127,- 
900  pounds;  flour,    112,900  pounds;   clover 
seed,  920  pounds ;  timothy  seed,  460  pounds ; 
lumber,  379,264  feet ;  walnut  logs,  6,000  feet ; 
piling*  and  posts,  402,000  feet ;  cross  ties,  14,- 
299;  cord  wood,  668  cords;  cooperage,  117 
cars ;  coal,  171,078  tons;  brick,  3,197,750;  tile 
and  sewer  pipe,  9  cars;  lime,  12  barrels;  tar, 
3  barrels ;  wool,  62,569  pounds ;  poultry,  366,- 
157    pounds;   eggs,   201,040   dozen;    butter, 
24^14  pounds  ;  game  and  fish,  15,853  pounds ; 
hides  and  pelts,  425,780  pounds;  fresh  fruit, 
4.663    pounds;    dried    fruit,    5,949    pounds; 
veg^etables,  64,915  pounds;  molasses,  163,460 
gallons;  nuts,  1,170  pounds;  canned  goods, 
465   pounds;  nursery  stock,  30,600  pounds; 
furs,    2,468  pounds;  feathers,  5,667  pounds. 
Other  articles  of  export  are  gravel,  ice,  pota- 
toes,    melons,    dressed    meats    and    tallow. 
Many    of   the   products   of  the   county   are 
marketed    and    consumed    in    the    cities    of 
Huntsville  and  Moberly.    The  territory  now 
Randolph  County,before  the  coming  of  white 
men  to  Missouri,  was  part  of  the  great  hunt- 
ing- grounds  of  the  Missouri  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  w^ere  defeated  in  conflict  by  other  tribes, 
and  when  white  men  first  visited  the  territory 


the  land  was  in  possession  of  the  Iowa  and 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  French  Canadian  hunters  and 
trappers  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  different  tribes,  visited  what  is  now  Ran- 
dolph County  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  there  is  no  record 
of  their  so  doing.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  the  territory  about  1817. 
The  pioneers  were  from  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina.  The  roster  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  those  who  made  homes  for 
themselves  before  the  county  was  organized,' 
contains  the  names  of  William  Holman, 
Joseph  Holman,  Sr.,  Joseph  Holman,  Jr., 
Iverson,  John  and  Hardy  Sears,  Asa  Kirby, 
David  R.  Denny,  Younger  Rowland,  John 
Rowland,  Archie  Rowland,  Sam  Humphreys, 
Rev.  S.  C.  Davis,  Rev.  James  Barnes,  James 
Davis,  John  Viley,  Jacob  Medley,  Thomas 
Mayo,  Sr.,  Charles  Mathes,  Tollman  Bell, 
James  Beattie,  Charles  Finnell,  Val  Mayo, 
Charles  Baker,  Sr.,  Joseph  M.  Baker,  Charles 
Baker,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  Fort,  Jeremiah  Summers, 
John  Weldon,  William  Elliott,  Neal  Murphy, 
William  Cross,  Nat  Hunt,  Blandy  Smith, 
George  Burkhardt,  John  D.  Reed,  Captain 
Robert  Sconce,  James  Goodring,  Elijah 
Hammett,  John  J.  Turner,  Joseph  Wilcox, 
James  Cochran,  Thomas  Gorman,  Sr.,  T.  R. 
C.  Gorman,  Daniel  Hunt,  William  Goggin, 
Reuben  Samuel,  Thomas  J.  Samuel,  John 
Head,  Robert  Boucher,  Joseph  M.  Hammett, 
Dr.  W.  B.  McLean,  Charles  McLean,  F.  K. 
Collins,  Paul  Christian,  Sr.,  Joseph  Cockrill 
and  Robert  W.  Wells.  The  early  timers  were 
energetic,  hospitable,  not  any  of  them  being 
wealthy,  but  many  of  them,  by  thrift  and  hard 
work,  combined  with  economy,  accumulated 
wealth,  and  by  honesty  and  integrity  and 
merit  alone  gained  prominence  in  the  county 
and  State.  Up  to  1823  there  were  no  stores 
nearer  than  fifty  miles  (at  Old  Franklin),  and 
trips  for  goods  to  that  town,  which  was  then 
the  most  important  west  of  St.  Louis,  were 
common.  Later  stores  were  started  at  Fay- 
ette, and  for  a  time  that  town  was  the  chief 
trading  point.  There  were  few  Indians  living 
in  the  county  when  the  first  settlements  were 
made,  though  occasionally  roving  bands 
would  pass  through  on  hunting  expeditions, 
and  these  trips  were  occasions  for  alarm 
among  the  settlers,  who  were  fearful  of  mas- 
sacres and  depredations.  Randolph  County 
was  organized  January  22,  1829,  and  named 
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in  honor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 
The  first  clerk  of  the  county,  as  well  as  of 
the  circuit  court,-  was  Robert  Wilson,  ^ho 
later  became  United  States  Senator.  The 
first  sheriff  was  Hancock  Jackson,  afterwards 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  court  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Blandiman  Smith,  one  mile  from  where 
the  courthouse  now  stands.  The  county 
court  appointed  Thomas  J.  Gorman  the  first 
surveyor,  Terry  Bradley  the  first  assessor 
and  Jacob  Medley  the  first  collector.  The 
'  bond  of  the  collector  was  fixed  at  $600.  Now 
the  collector  of  Randolph  County  furnishes  a 
bond  in  the  amount  of  $90,000.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  court  the  county  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  townships,  and  constables 
for  each  township  were  appointed.  Among 
the  first  constables  was  Nathan  Hunt,  after 
whom  and  his  brother  Daniel,  Huntsville  was 
named.  For  forty  years  Nathan  Hunt  was 
constable  for  Salt  Spring  Township.  The 
first  circuit  court  for  Randolph  County  was 
held  at  the  house  of  William  Goggin,  just 
outside  the  present  limits  of  Huntsville,  the 
place  designated  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
the  temporary  seat  of  justice.  Honorable 
David  Todd  was  the  presiding  judge,  and 
Robert  Wilson,  clerk.  The  members  of  the 
first  grand  jury  were  George  Burkhardt, 
foreman ;  Peter  Culp,  Ambrose  Medley,  Wil- 
liam Baker,  Lawrence  Evans,  Terry  Bradley, 
Edwin  T.  Hickman,  Francis  K.  Collins,  Levi 
Moore,  Jeremiah  Summers,  Robert  Boucher, 
Richard  Blue,  Henry  Martin,  Thomas  Kim- 
brough,  Moses  Kimbrough,  James  Davis, 
John  Bagby,  John  Dunn,  William  Upton, 
Robert  Dysart,  John  Martin  and  William 
Patton.  Two  indictments  were  returned,  one 
against  John  Moore  for  assault  and  battery, 
Thomas  Moore's  wife  being  the  person  as- 
saulted, and  one  against  John  Cooley  for  re- 
sisting process.  Only  trifling  cases  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  courts,  actions 
for  debt,  cases  for  gambling,  selling  liquor 
without  license,  etc.  March  11,  1830,  five 
Iowa  Indians  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  Two  days  later  they  were  dis- 
charged by  the  grand  jury  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. There  have  been  only  three  legal 
executions  in  the  county.  The  first  was  the 
hanging  of  one  George,  a  negro,  for  killings 
his  master,  Austin  Bruce,  early  in  the  fifties. 
The  second  was  the  hanging  of  a  neg^o  for 
murder  in  February,  1866,  and  the  third  was 


the  execution  of  Hayden  Brown,  early  in  tl 
eighties,  for  the  killing  of  his  mother-in-la^ 
AnK)ng  the  earliest  lawyers  to  practice 
the  courts  of  Randolph  County  were  Jahn 
Ryland,  John  B.  Clark,  Jo  Davis,  Thorn 
Reynolds,  who  was  later  Governor  of  Mi 
souri,  and  Samuel  Moore.  In  1830  the  coun 
court  appointed  Robert  Wilson  as  coun 
seat  commissioner  to  act  for  the  county 
the  matter  of  perfecting  the  title  to  propei 
donated  to  the  county  for  county  seat  pi 
poses.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  t 
General  Assembly  on  the  permanent  locati 
of  the  county  seat  reported  December 
1830,  that  they  had  accepted  tracts  of  la 
from  William  Goggins  and  his  wife,  Nan^ 
from  Daniel  Hunt  and  wife,  and  Henry  W 
burn  and  wife.  January  5,  1831,  Comm 
sioner  Wilson  reported  that  the  donors  1: 
made  to  the  county  deeds  to  the  proper 
and  the  county  court  ordered  that  the  la 
be  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  town  lots  and  S' 
at  auction  on  six,  twelve  and  eight( 
months'  time.  February  3,  1831,  the  plan 
the  town  was  approved,  and  a  few  mow 
later  a  public  sale  of  lots  was  held.  The  n 
town  was  called  Huntsville,  after  Dai 
Hunt,  one  of  the  donors  of  the  town  site,  J 
his  brother,  Nathan  Hunt,  and  was  ' 
named  after  Judge  Ezra  Hunt,  as  erroneot 
claimed  by  some  writers  of  history.  Wl 
the  town  was  laid  out  it  was  covered  v 
a  dense  wood,  which  was  gradually  clea 
away  as  houses  were  erected  and  strc 
opened  up.  The  first  courthouse  was  bri 
two  stories  in  height,  and  cost  $2400.  V 
Ham  Lindsay  was  the  superintendent  of 
building,  and  the  contractor  was  H.  B.  Ow 
The  building  was  completed  in  April,  if 
and  was  used  until  1859,  when  it  was 
placed  by  a  more  pretentious  and  roc 
building,  which  cost  $9,000.  This  build 
served  the  county  until  1880  when  it  ^ 
burned,  and  a  few  of  the  records  were  I 
In  1 88 1  the  present  courthouse  was  built 
a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  first  jail  was  buili 
1832  by  Benjamin  Hannah.  It  was  of  Ic 
two  stories  in  height,  and  cost  $900.  S 
after  the  railroad  was  built  to  Moberly 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  county  s 
removed  there,  and  it  was  voted  upon 
the  general  election,  but  the  proposition  y 
defeated.  Later,  a  State  Uw  was  enacted 
the  Legislature  dividing  all  the  courts  of 
county  equally  between  Moberly  and  Hui 
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ville,  and  for  many  years  alternate  sessions  of 
the  probate,  circuit  and  county  courts  have 
been  held  at  the  two  places.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  county  religious  services  were 
held  at  the  homes  of  citizens,  and  later  the 
courthouse  was  turned  into  a  house  of 
worship  on  Sundays.  The  earliest  schools 
were  also  held  at  the  homes  of  settlers. 
About  1830  the  first  log  schoolhouse  was 
built.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War  many 
citizens  of  Randolph  County  took  part 
against  the  Indians.  During  the  Mexican 
War  in  1846  a  company  of  100  men  was 
raised  in  Randolph  County  and,  under  Cap- 
tain Hancock  Jackson,  went  to  Santa  Fe.  In 
1847  the  company  returned  and  at  Huntsville 
a  g^and  reception  was  accorded  them.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  Randolph  County  supplied 
soldiers  to  both  the  Union  and  Confederate 
sides.  Randolph  County  is  divided  into 
eleven  townships,  named,  respectively,  Cairo, 
Chariton,  Clifton,  Jackson,  Moniteau,  Prairie, 
Salt  River,  Salt  Spring,  Silver  Creek,  Sugar 
Creek  and  Union.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899 
was  $4471,545;  estimated  full  value,  $7,385,- 
845;  assessed  value  of  personal  property, 
including  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1,383,890; 
estimated  full  value,  $2,767,780;  assessed 
value  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  $185,- 
775;  estimated  full  value,  $371,550;  assessed 
value  of  railroad,  $1,332,193.  There  are 
80.33  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the 
Wabash  passing  from  the  northern  boundary, 
southwardly  to  the  southeast  corner,  with  a 
line  from  Moberly  west  through  the  central 
part;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  enter- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  eastern  part,  running 
west  to  Moberly,  then  southwesterly  to  the 
county  line,  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  run- 
ning from  east  to  west  through  the  southern 
part.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  the 
county  in  1899  was  89;  teachers  employed, 
140;  pupils  enumerated,  9,470;  permanent 
school  fund,  $55,000.  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1900  was  24,442. 

Raney,  John  F.^  merchant,  was  born 
May  5,  1859,  in  White  County,  Illinois,  son  of 
William  A.  and  Marg^eritte  C.  (Towell) 
Raney,  the  first  named  of  whom  was  a  pros- 
perous farmer  and  a  native  of  Illinois.  The 
son  was  educated  at  Endfield,  Illinois,  and  at 
the  Southern  Illinois  College,  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  which  he  intended  to  fit  him 


for  the  profession  of  school  teaching.  He 
began  teaching  immediately  after  leaving 
school,  and  for  nine  years  followed  that  occu- 
pation in  White  County,  Illinois.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  had  saved  from  his  earnings 
a  small  amount  of  money,  and  with  this  cap- 
ital he  went  to  Dexter,  Stoddard  County, 
Missouri,  in  July  of  1888,  and  embarked  in 
the  grocery  business  at  that  place.  Purchas- 
ing a  small  stock  of  goods  to  begin  with,  he 
introduced  into  the  business  new  life  and 
activity  and  new  methods,  and  it  began  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  has  continued  the  process 
of  expansion  ever  since.  Writing  of  him  and 
his  business  in  1898,  a  local  publication  says : 
**Mr.  Raney  came  to  Dexter  ten  years  ago 
and  purchased  of  John  Clark  a  small  stock 
of  groceries  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which 
at  that  time  represented  all  his  wealth,  and 
which  had  been  saved  from  his  salary  while 
teaching,  a  vocation  which  he  had  followed 
as  closely  and  with  as  great  success  as  he 
now  pursues  his  business.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  the  ten  years  he  has  been  here  the 
few  hundred  dollars  he  started  with  have  in- 
creased more  than  thirty  fold,  so  that  to-day 
he  owns  one  of  the  most  desirable  business 
sites  in  the  city,  has  an  immense  stock  and 
complete  line  of  goods,  owns  a  store  room 
adjoining,  which  he  rents  at  a  good  price,  a 
very  attractive  home  in  the  south  part  of  the 
city,  a  number  of  dwellings  which  he  rents  at 
good  prices,  and  a  fine  farm  three  miles  from 
Dexter.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
suffered  one  "burn  out"  and  was  out  of  busi- 
ness almost  an  entire  year  on  account  of 
being  unable  to  get  a  building  in  which  to  do 
business.  Mr.  Raney  has  always  pursued  the 
course  of  absolute  candor  and  exact  honesty 
and  sincerity  in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his  promise  to 
pay  is  as  good  as  gold.  Every  recommenda- 
tion and  claim  for  merit  in  his  goods  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  in  this  is  found  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  g^eat  success.'^  No  higher 
tribute  than  this  can  be  paid  to  a  business 
man,  and  it  was  one  in  every  way  well  de- 
served by  Mr.  Raney.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  has  taken  a  somewhat  active 
interest  in  local  political  affairs.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  Dexter,  and  was  a  popular  and 
efficient  representative  in  the  city  council. 
The  only  fraternal  organization  in  which  he 
holds  membership  is  the  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
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lows.    July  17,  1892,  he  married  Miss  Lucy 
Welborn. 

Rankin,  Charles  Slmcol,  merchant, 
was  bom  July  i,  1807,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  died  March  24,  1879,  ^^  ^'s  home  in  the 
old  town  of  Herculaneum,  Missouri.  His 
parents  were  James  and  Marie  (Hubert) 
Rankin,  both  born  of  English  parents  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and 
were  among  the  earliest  English  residents  of 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Rankin  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  last  named  city,  and  in  his 
young  manhood  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  Glasgow,  one  of  the  noted  old  time 
merchants  of  Herculaneum,  which  was  then 
a  town  of  much  importance.  After  a  few 
years  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Glas- 
gow in  the  business  which  they  had  carried 
on  together,  and  continued  it  thereafter  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  merchant,  and  acquired  a  fortune, 
of  which  he  made  liberal  use  in  advancing 
all  the  interests  of  the  community  with  which 
he  was  identified.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Whig 
party,  and  after  that  party  passed  out  of 
existence  he  drifted  naturally  into  the  Re- 
publican party,  with  which  he  affiliated  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
filled  the  office  of  comity  judge,  and  was  an 
ideal  public  official.  His  father.  Colonel 
James  Rankin,  removed  to  Herculaneum 
about  the  year  1812,  and  that  place  was, 
therefore,  the  residence  of  Judge  Rankin  for 
a  period  of  sixty-seven  years.  The  family 
lived  at  that  place  eight  years  before  Jeffer- 
son County  was  created  a  political  subdivision 
of  what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Missouri. 
Both  his  parents  were  educated  people,  and 
he  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  advantages  which 
fitted  him  well  to  become  a  successful  man 
of  affairs.  His  earliest  training  for  business 
was  obtained  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  mer- 
chandising establishment  of  the  pioneer 
merchant  who  afterward  made  him  a  part- 
ner, and  it  was  of  this  store  that  he  afterward 
became  sole  owner.  During  his  long  and 
active  career  as  a  merchant  a  generation 
grew  up  about  him,  and  members  of  succes- 
sive generations  were  in  turn  his  patrons. 
Says  one  who  has  written  of  him: 

"The  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  dealt  with 
him,  trusted  and  confided  in  his  honor  and 


his  integrity,  and  not  one  of  these  genen 
tions  ever  breathed  the  thought  that  he  h 
even  by  mistake  done  them  a  wrong.  H 
memory  needs  no  eulogy,  wants  no  mon 
ment  of  marble  or  granite.  He  built  his  ov 
monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  b 
fore  whom  he  went  in  and  out  in  active  bu! 
ness  for  over  half  a  century,  blameless  in  1 
his  acts  toward  his  fellow  men.  He  was 
man  of  warm  and  earnest  affections  in  all  tl 
domestic  and  social  relations.  Devoted 
the  pursuit  of  his  business  and  to  his  famil 
his  pleasure  in  life  was  in  his  home,  his  bu 
ness  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  He  w 
averse  to  entering  into  the  perplexing  a 
noyances  of  public  life,  though  always  ali 
to  the  duty  of  a  citizen  in  supporting  t 
policies  of  government  which  his  judgme 
approved  as  the  right.  An  ardent  admii 
of  Henry  Clay,  he  was  made  the  standa 
bearer  of  the  Whigs  of  his  county  in  one 
those  earnest-  contests  which  marked  tl 
period.  His  personal  popularity  well  ni 
overcame  the  majority  against  his  par 
When  the  passions  of  men  began  to  sui 
about  us  and  to  drive  on  to  Civil  War,  a 
when  men  refused  to  rely  on  their  neighb 
and  it  was  necessary  to  select  some  one 
whom  all  could  confide  to  decide  the  d«ti 
of  the  State  in  the  coming  war,  the  people 
his  county,  with  one  voice,  called  Charles 
Rankin  and  elected  him  to  the  convents 
There,  as  everywhere  else,  he  was  true  to 
trust — not  loud  in  his  professions  of  patri 
ism,  but  firm  as  the  hills  upon  their  base, 
stood  by  the  Union.  In  his  business  re 
tions  he  was  intimate  for  many  years  witi 
great  number  of  the  oldest  and  best  m 
chants  of  St.  Louis.  As  a  member  of 
board  of  directors  for  several  years  of 
St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
formed  pleasant  and  lasting  associations  vi 
his  fellow  directors.  All  these  men  of  affs 
learned  to  esteem  him  for  the  sterling  qu; 
ti^s  of  integrity  and  honor  which  marl 
his  character  in  every  department  of  life, 
was  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  G 
ernor  to  make  the  sale  of  that  railroad,  5 
while  in  the  bitterness  of  a  partisan  warf 
in  which  men  denounced  each  other  in 
vilest  terms,  and  especially  the  men  who  w 
in  any  way  connected  with  that  sale,  no  p 
tisan  ever  became  so  angered  and  crazed 
to  fail  in  his  most  fiery  heat  of  passion 
except  Judge  Rankin  from  his  denunciatic 
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In  the  long  years  of  patient,  steady  toil,  he 
had  woven  about  him  a  mantle  which  the 
public  recognized  as  being  the  sacred  vesture 
of  an  honest  man.  Disease  laid  hold  upon 
him,  and  in  a  long,  long  struggle  he  was 
slowly  overcome,  until,  wearied  and  worn, 
but  with  mind  unclouded  and  clear,  with  re- 
gret only  at  the  separation  from  wife  and 
children  and  friends,  with  confidence  that 
there  awaited  him  beyond  the  dark  river  the 
realization  of  the  Christian's  hope,  he  wil- 
lingly sank  to  rest." 

Judge  Rankin  married  first,  the  third 
daughter  of  Colonel  David  Bryant,  who  lived 
to  gladden  his  heart  but  a  few  years.  The 
children  born  of  this  marriage  survived  their 
mother  but  a  brief  period.  He  married  for 
his  second  wife  Miss  Sarah  Lewis,  the  only 
child  of  Samuel  W.  Lewis.  Of  this  marriage 
four  daughters  were  born,  who,  with  their 
mother,  are  the  surviving  members  of  Judge 
Rankin's  family. 

Rankin,  Harry,  has  been  identified 
with.the  insurance  interests  of  Missouri  since 
1889.  He  was  engaged  in  the  business  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  prior  to  his  removal  to 
this  State.  In  1890  he  went  to  Kansas  City 
and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kinney, 
MedSs,  Crittenden  &  Rankin.  This  firm  was 
in  existence  until  1893,  when  it  became  Kin- 
ney, Medes  &  Rankin.  Messrs.  Kinney  and 
Crittenden  withdrew  at  that  time,  but  the 
use  of  Mr.  Kinney's  name  was  continued.  In 
1892  the  firm  with  which  Mr.  Rankin  was 
connected  opened  an  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  he  went  there  to  take  charge  of  it. 
In  1896  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Medes  separated, 
and  Mr.  Rankin  continued  the  insurance  busi- 
ness alone.  He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  insurance  writers  in  the 
country.  In  1897  he  perfected  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  millionaire  lumber  dealers  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  Manufacturing 
Lumbermen's  Underwriters  is  one  ot  the 
strongest  mutual  insurance  combinations  in 
existence.  The  same  year  he  syndicated  the 
large  flour  millers  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
this  organization,  known  as  the  Millers*  In- 
dividual Underwriters,  is  strong  and  grow- 
ing. In  1899  he  associated  with  himself  Mr. 
Guy  H.  Mallam,  an  old  and  experienced  lum- 
berman, and  under  him  the  lumberman  busi- 
ness has  more  than  doubled.  Mr.  Rankin's 
business   in   the   lines   of    grain,   flour   and 


lumber  is  remarkably  large  and  covers  al- 
most every  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  handles  a  large  volume  of  marine  busi- 
ness, and  his  name  is  familiar  wherever  the 
affairs  of  the  underwriter  are  matters  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Rankin  married,  in  1884,  Miss  Ora 
Good,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  They  have  three 
sons.   PoHtically  Mr.  Rankin  is  a  Democrat. 

Rassleur,  Leo,  ex-judge  of  the  probate 
court  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  April  19,  1844,  ^^ 
Wadern,  Prussia,  and  came  in  1848  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  educated.  He  served 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  First  Regiment 
United  States  Reserve  Corps,  and  in  the  Thir- 
tieth Regiment  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  In  1865  ^^ 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  probate  judge.  For  ten 
years  he  was  the  attorney  for  the  St.  Louis 
school  board  and  for  four  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  and  its  vice  president.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Gym- 
nastic Society  and  for  thirteen  years  was 
president  of  the  Western  Rowing  Club.  He 
married  July  9,  1872,  Miss  Mary  C.  Kam- 
merer,  born  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Ratafia* — A  semidistilled  rum  made  from 
fruits  and  molasses  or  sugar  anfl  brought 
from  New  Orleans,  for  which  the  early  set- 
tlers of  St.  Louis  appear  to  have  had  a  special 
fondness. 

Rathbone  Sisters. — ^This  order  admits 
to  membership  the  mothers,  wives  and 
daughters  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  Kansas  City  in  1890.  The  third 
Temple  was  instituted  in  St.  Louis.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  order  are  in  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, where  the  grand  chief  resides.  Its  ob- 
jects and  purposes  are  to  care  for  the  sick, 
comfort  the  distressed  and  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  benevolence  within 
the  circle  of  its  membership.  The  different 
organizations  of  the  order  are  called  'Tem- 
ples," and  there  were  thirty-six  of  these  in 
Missouri  and  three  in  St.  Louis  in  1897.  The 
governing  body  of  the  order  in  Missouri  is 
the  Grand  Temple  which  meets  once  a  year. 

Ratliif.— See  "Ethel." 

Ravanna. — An  incorporated  town  in 
Mercer    County,    ten    miles    northeast    of 
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Princeton.  It  was  laid  out  in  1857  by  William 
R.  McKinley  and  was  incorporated  in  1869. 
It  has  a  public  school,  two  churches — Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  Bapti^ — a  newspaper, 
the  "Searchlight" — a  cheese  factory,  hotel 
and  about  half  a  dozen  stores  and  shops.  Pop- 
ulation in  1899  (estimated),  250. 

Ravenel,  Samuel  Wilson,  civil  en- 
gineer and  architect,  was  born  April  12,  1848, 
in  Charleston,  South  CaroHna,  and  was 
reared  in  the  historic  Parish  of  St.  John's, 
in  Berkeley  County,  South  Carolina.  His 
father  was  Thomas  P.  Ravenel,  who  was  born 
in  St.  John's,  January  24,  1824,  and  died  De- 
cember 19,  1898.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Margaret  Wilson,  and  she  was 
born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1827. 
Thomas  P.  Ravenel  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  .the  only  seven  Huguenots  of 
pure  extraction  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
descended  from  Rene  Ravenel,  who  immi- 
grated to  America  in  1685,  and  from  whom 
the  lineage  is  traced  to  Robert  Ravenel,  one 
of  the  noblesse  of  France  in  1473.  Elizabeth 
Margaret  (Wilson)  Ravenel  is  descended  iit 
the  maternal  line  from  the  Campbells  of  Scot- 
land, the  Argyle  family,  and  in  the  paternal 
line  from  the  Wilsons  of  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
land, and  graces  her  ancestry  through  the 
Chisolms  to  a  Danish  Prince.  Through  the 
last  named  line  the  records  go  back  as  far  as 
1026,  proving  the  family  to  have  been  kin  to 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  of  England. 
Samuel  W.  Ravenel  grew  up  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  educated  at  Pineville  Atademy 
and  at  Wellington  Academy  in  that  State.  He 
was  a  student  at  Wellington  Academy  when 
South  Carolina  issued  its  call  for  sixteen- 
year-old  boys  to  do  service  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  and  he  responded  to  this  call, 
which  was  made  in  1864.  He  served  the 
Southern  cause  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
taking  part  in  the  movements  against  Sher- 
man in  his  campaign  from  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville,  and  in  General  W.  B.  Talia- 
ferro's report  of  the  last  named  battle  he  was 
personally  mentioned  for  coolness  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on 
that  general's  staff,  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  He  was  paroled  with  General 
Johnston's  Army,  April  26,  1865,  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina.    His  youthful  experi- 


ences as  a  soldier  gave  him  a  fondness  fo 
military  life  which  manifested  itself  in  late 
years,  and  from  1879  to  1882  he  commands 
the  Waddill  Guards,  of  Boonville,  Missour 
his  captaincy  covering  the  entire  term  c 
service  of  this  organization.  This  compan 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  drilled  com 
panics  in  the  State,  and  took  first  premiur 
in  every  prize  drill  in  which  it  contested,  wit 
a  single  exception,  and  in  this  case,  the  priz 
was  missed  by  only  six  points.  After  the  wa 
Captain  Ravenel  engaged  in  cotton  plantin 
in  St.  John's,  in  Berkeley  County,  Sout 
Carolina,  until  January,  1871,  when  he  cam 
to  Missouri.  Thereafter  he  was  conAectc 
with  the  engineering  department  of  the  Mi 
souri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  followir 
the  road  as  far  south  as  Denison,  Texa 
In  1873  he  was  assigned  to  the  engineerir 
corps  then  in  charge  of  the  building  of  tl 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  Boonville,  ar 
had  charge  of  all  the  stonework  and  found; 
tions  in  that  connection.  In  1875  he  engage 
in  the  drug  business  in  Boonville,  as  a  met 
ber  of  the  firm  of  H.  C.  Miller  &  Compan 
In  1878  he  was  made  manager  and  loc 
editor  of  the  "Boonville  Advertiser,"  and 
year  later  leased  the  paper,  which  he  edit< 
and  published  until  1884.  In  that  year  1 
purchased  the  "Topic,"  of  which  he  w; 
editor  and  publisher  until  1889.  In  1890  1 
returned  to  the  practice  of  civil  engineerir 
and  architecture,  which  he  has  since  co 
tinned  at  Boonville.  At  the  present  tin 
(1900)  he  is  city  engineer  of  Boonville,  ai 
has  held  this  position  for  a  number  of  yeai 
While  acting  in  this  capacity  he  construct< 
the  sewer  system  of  that  city,  and  in  i8< 
had  charge  of  extensive  street  paving  oper 
tions.  In  1896  he  made  soundings  and  est 
mates  for  a  wagon  bridge  across  the  Missou 
River  at  Boonville.  From  boyhood  up  he  hi 
been  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  tl 
Democratic  party,  and  in  1883  he  represent e 
Cooper  County  on  the  Democratic  congre 
sional  commitee  of  that  district.  In  1896  1: 
affiliated  with  the  gold  standard  wing  of  tt 
Democratic  party,  and  supported  Palmer  an 
Buckner  as  candidates  respectively  for  Pres 
dent  and  Vice  President.  He  is  an  EpiscopJ 
Churchman,  and  for  several  years  was  senic 
warden  and  lay  rfeader  in  Christ  Church  a 
Boonville.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  an 
for  some  years  served  as  secretary  of  th 
chapter  with  which  he  affiliates.  October  ic 
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1883,  Captain  Ravenel  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kinney,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph 
and  Matilda  (Qarke)  Kinney.  Captain  Kin- 
ney, whose  biography  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  work,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  old  time  river  captains  and  steamboat 
owners  of  Missouri.  Margaret  Kinney  Rav- 
enel was  born  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  May 
4,  1862.  They  are  now  (1900)  owners  of  a 
part  of  the  Joseph  Kinney  estate  in  Howard 
County,  and  reside  at  the  old  family  home, 
Rivercene,  Old  Franklin,  Missouri. 

Ravenwood. — ^A  town  of  400  inhabit 
tants,  located  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad,  in  Jackson  Township,  Nodaway 
County,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Mary- 
ville.  All  kinds  of  business  are  well  repre- 
sented. A  bank  with,  deposits  of  $25,000  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  the  community.  Two 
churches,  Christian  and  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, South,  are  strong  organizations,  while  a 
good  school  employs  three  teachers.  One 
newspaper,  the  "Gazette,"  covers  the  field  in 
good  shape. 

Ray,   Thomas    Franklin^   merchant, 
was  born  September  15,  1853,  son  of  James 
C.  and  Lucy  (Wade)  Ray.    His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  western 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  family  remov- 
ing to  the  last-named  State  while  he  was  still 
a  small  boy.    His  training  for  the  business 
of  merchandising  was  obtained  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  and  sales- 
man in  a  store  near  the  town  of  Benton  until 
1879.    He  then  removed  to  Corning,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  a  Demo- 
cratic  newspaper  at  that  place.    When   he 
discontinued  his  connection  with  the  news- 
paper publishing  business  he  became  clerk 
and    bookkeeper   for   a   mercantile   firm   in 
Corning,  and  held  that  position  until  1889. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Poplar  Bluff,  Mis- 
souri,  and  established  himself  in  the  hard- 
ware business  as  head  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
F.  Ray  &  Brother.   In  this  field  of  trade  he 
has     prospered,    and    has    become    known 
throughout  a  wide  extent  of  territory  as  one 
of  the   most  thoroughly  capable  and  enter- 
prising'   merchants    of    southeast    Missouri. 
Since  early  manhood  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  political  move- 
ments, affiliating  with  the  Democratic  party 


and  contributing  his  full  share  to  its  success 
in  all  local  and  general  campaigns.  While  a 
resident  of  Corning,  Arkansas,  he  served  at 
different  times  as  city  treasurer  and  mayor 
of  that  city,  and  since  he  became  a  resident 
of  Poplar  Bluff  he  has  filled  the  office  of  city 
treasurer  there  during  three  full  terms.  He 
is  a  zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  and  a  useful  and  con- 
sistent churchman.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Freemasons  and  Odd  Fellows. 
Mr.  Ray  has  been  twice  married — first  in 
1 88 1  to  Mrs.  Louise  Stokeley,  who  died  in 
1883.  In  1896  he  married  Mrs.  Addie  Bras- 
well  Jackson. 

Ray  County.— A  county  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Caldwell,  east  by  Carroll,  south  by  the  Mis- 
souri River,  which  separates  its  from  Lafay- 
ette and  Jackson  Counties,  and  west  by  Clay 
and  Clinton  Counties;  area,  353,000  acres. 
The  county  is  about  equally  divided  into  tim- 
ber and  prairie  land,  the  latter  predominating 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  and  the 
former  in  the  southwestern  and  southern 
portions.  In  the  central  part  timber  and 
prairie  lands  have  about  an  equal  area. 
Creeks  and  small  streams  traverse  the  county 
in  different  directions,  well  watering  and 
draining  nearly  all  portions.  The  chief 
stream  is  Crooked  River,  which,  with  its  afflu- 
ents, West  Fork,  Middle  Fork  and  East 
Fork,  drain  the  central  portions,  while  the 
northeastern  part  is  drained  by  the  East  and 
West  Forks  of  Wakanda  and  Fishing  Rivers, 
Keeney  and  Rollins  Creeks  drain  the  south- 
western, while  Willis  Creek  flows  through 
the  south  central  part.  Generally  the 
streams  are  skirted  with  growths  of  timber, 
which  cover  about  15  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  the  county,  consisting  principally  of  the 
different  kinds  of  oaks  and  white  and  black 
walnut,  hickory,  hackberry,  sugar  maple,  ash, 
Cottonwood  and  other  woods.  The  soil  is 
generally  of  considerable  fertility  and  pro- 
ductive of  good  crops  when  properly  culti- 
vated. In  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  and  in 
the  prairies  it  is  a  dark  loam,  varying  to  a 
lighter  color  and  of  less  depth  on  the  hills 
and  uplands.  Blue  grass  readily  supplants 
the  natural  prairie  grass,  and  all  the  tame 
grasses,  clover,  etc.,  grow  well.  About  85 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The 
average  yield  of  the  different  crops  per  acre 
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is,  corn,  40  bushels ;  wheat,  16  bushels ;  oats, 
30  bushels;  timothy  seed,  3  bushels;  clover 
seed,  2  bushels,  and  potatoes,  100  bushels. 
The  acreage  in  fruits  is,  apples,  3,500  acres ; 
peaches,  100  acres,  and  small  fruits,  400 
acres.  Corn,  wheat,  fruit  and  live  stock  are 
the  most  profitable  products.  Coal  underlies 
a  great  part  of  the  county  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully mined  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  limestone,  sand- 
stone and  brick  clay.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1898  the 
surplus  products  shipped  from  the  county 
were:  Cattle,  17,207  head;  hogs,  63,379 
head;  sheep,  3,270  head;  horses  and  mules, 
797  head ;  wheat,  43,421  bushels ;  corn,  25,783 
bushels;  hay,  19,820  pounds;  flour,  178,390 
pounds;  corn  meal,  380  pounds;  shipstuff, 
39,380  pounds;  clover  seed,  12,210  pounds; 
lumber,  106,245  feet;  walnut  logs,  30,000 
feet;  cord  wood,  412  cords;  coal,  162,200 
tons;  sand,  17  cars;  wool,  4,750  pounds; 
potatoes,  30,000  bushels;  poultry,  591,601 
pounds;  eggs,  370,655  dozen;  butter,  23,686 
pounds ;  dressed  meats,  2,770  pounds ;  g^me 
and  fish,  7,901  pounds;  tallow,  2,189  pounds; 
peaches,  129  baskets;  fresh  fruit,  4,475 
pounds ;  dried  fruit,  2,398  pounds ;  vegetables, 
6438  pounds;  canned  goods,  5,200  pounds; 
nursery  stock,  9,935  pounds;  furs,  2,937 
pounds;  feathers,  1,549  pounds.  Other  arti- 
cles exported  were  ice,  molasses,  cider  and 
beeswax.  In  1816  a  number  of  families  from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  located  upon  land 
along  Crooked  River,  in  what  is  now  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county.  Among 
those  settlers  were  John  Proffitt,  Holland 
and  Winant  Vanderpool,  Isaac  Martin,  Abra- 
ham Linville,  John  Turner,  Isaac  Wilson, 
William  Turnage,  Lewis  Richards  and  oth- 
ers, nearly  all  of  whom  were  accompanied 
by  their  families.  The  next  few  years  the 
immigration  to  the  county  was  steady.  In 
1819  the  first  steamboat  up  the  Missouri 
River  descended  as  far  west  as  Camden. 
That  year  the  first  school  in  what  is  now  Ray 
County  was  opened  by  Meadders  Vander- 
pool. By  the  first  of  the  year  1820  there 
were  nearly  a  thousand  people  in  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  western  line  of  Chariton 
County  and  north  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Ray  County  was  organized  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Howard  County,  November  16,  1820, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Ray,  a 
member    of     the     constitutional    convention 


from  Howard  County.  It  embraced  all 
Missouri  territory  west  of  Grand  River  to 
boundary  line  of  the  State,  and  north  of 
Missouri  River  to  the  State  line.  The  PL 
Purchase  was  then  an  Indian  reservat 
Ray  County  was  reduced  to  its  pres 
dimensions  December  26,  1836,  when  C 
well  County  was  organized.  The  first  coi 
court  comprised  John  Thornton,  Isaac  ^ 
tin  and  Elisha  Cameron,  justices;  with  ) 
liam  L.  Smith,  clerk,  and  John  Harris,  she 
The  first  meeting  of  court  was  held  in  A] 
182 1,  at  Bluff  ton,  on  the  Missouri  River 
the  tavern  of  Thomas  Rigg,  which  was  i 
as  a  courthouse  for  six  years.  David  T 
was  the  first  circuit  judge.  Among  the  at 
neys  that  practiced  at  Bluffton  were  Gen 
Duff  Gr^en,  John  F.  Ryland,  Peyton  R.  I 
den,  Cyrus  Edwards,  George  Tompkins 
Amos  Reese.  In  1827  th'e  town  of  Richm 
was  founded  on  land  owned  by  John  W 
ard,  Isaac  Thornton,  William  B.  Martin 
William  Thornton,  who  donated  a  site  for 
permanent  county  seat,  the  location  ha 
been  ordered  by  the  county  court  Septen 
24,  1827,  after  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  w 
108  of  the  163  votes  were  cast  for  the  F 
mond  site.  There  the  county  court  hel< 
first  session,  May  5,  1828,  at  the  hous 
George  Woodward.  A  log  jail  was  buih 
same  year,  and  a  log  courthouse  the 
following.  The  present  brick  edifice  was 
gun  in  1856  and  completed  in  1858,  at  a 
of  $2,500.  During  the  Black  Hawk  Wa 
1832  a  company  of  volunteers  was  ra 
in  Ray  County,  and  was  first  commai 
by  Captain  John  Sconce,  who  was  succe< 
by  Captain  William  Pollard.  In  1836 
companies  of  militia,  one  under  comman 
Captain  William  Pollard  and  the  other  ui 
Captain  Matthew  P.  Long,  were  ordered 
as  a  part  of  Brigadier  General  Thomps 
brigade,  to  serve  in  the  Hetherly  War. 
1837  a  company  consisting  chiefly  of  reci 
from  Ray  County  and  known  as  the  "] 
souri  Spies''  under  Captain  John  Sconce, 
excellent  service  in  the  Florida  War.  A  n 
ber  of  members  of  this  company  v 
wounded  and  a  few  killed  in  the  batth 
Okeechobee,  December  25,  1837.  Cap 
Israel  R.  Hendley,  who  was  first  lieutei 
in  the  "Missouri  Spies,"  recruited  in  18*^ 
company  for  service  in  the  Mexican  V 
This  company  became  known  as  Company 
Second  Battalion,  Missouri  Mounted  R 
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men,  of  Colonel*  Sterling  Price's  regiment, 
and    under    Kearny  and  Doniphan  gained 
honor  for  themselves  and  the  county  and 
State  from  which  they  were  enrolled.    Cap- 
tain Israel  R.  Hendley  lost  his  life  at  Moro, 
New  Mexico,  June  25,   1847.    During  the 
Civil  War,  Ray  County  furnished  many  sol- 
diers to  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies,  and  on  either  side  there  were  no 
braver  nor  more  fearless  men.    Ray  County 
is  divided  into  eight  townships,  named  re- 
spectively, Camden,  Crooked  River,  Fishing 
River,  Grape  Grove,  Knoxville,  Orrick,  Polk 
and  Richmond.    The  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899 
was  $4,610,267 ;  of  personal  property,  $2,775,- 
269;  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  $169,- 
740,  and  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  $1,239,- 
198.    There  are  89.75  niiles  of  railroad  in  the 
county,  the  Wabash  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  passing  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion through  the  southern  part,  and  a  branch 
of  the  latter  system  passing  diagonally  from 
midway  between  the  center  and  the  north  end 
of  the  western  boundary  line  in  a  souliieast- 
erly  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri 
River,  east  of  the  center  of  the  southern 
line,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  passing  diagonally  through  near  the 
northwestern  corner.    The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  county  in  1899  was  ninety- 
nine;  teachers  employed,  138;  pupils  enumer- 
ated, 7,915.    The  population  of  the  county  in 
1900  was  24,805. 

Raytoi?n[i« — ^A  small  village  in  Jackson 
County,  containing  a  store,  church,  Masonic 
hall,  etc.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  many 
roads  that  center  there.  It  was  once  noted 
for  its  skillful  physicians.  West  Fork  Bap- 
tist Church  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  first  Sunday  school  in  the  county  was 
organized  in  1848.    Its  population  is  100. 

Rayvllle. — ^A  hamlet  in  Ray  County,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  the  post 
office  name  of  which  is  Hallard.  There  are 
nine  business  places  in  the  town,  including 
stores,  shops,  etc.  It  has  a  church  and  a 
school.     Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Rea^  David,  lawyer,  and  a  member  of 
Congress,  was  born  in  Ripley  County,  In- 
diana, January  19,  1831.    When  eleven  years 
Vol.  V— 20 


of  age  he  came  to  Missouri,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  After  a  suc- 
cessful practice  he  was  elected  in  1874  from 
the  Ninth  Missouri  District  to  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
ii>9S3  to  10,395  for  P-  A.  Thompson,  Repub- 
lican, and  in  1876  was  re-elected,  serving  two 
terms.  After  retiring  from  Congress  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  in  An- 
drew County. 

Rea,  George  Henry,  merchant,  banker 
and  steamboat  owner,  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  April  26,  1816, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  24,  1896. 
He  was  reared  a  tanner  and  eng^aged  in  busi- 
ness in  Tennessee.  Just  before  the  Civil  War 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
opened  a  hide  and  leather  store.  He  after- 
ward devoted  himself  to  banking  and  steam- 
boating  and  became  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Transportation  Company.  He 
was  a  director  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1866.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  his  contributions  for  religious  and  chari- 
table purposes  were  generous  in  extent  and 
always  judiciously  bestowed.  His  wife, 
Emeline  Frisbie  Rea,  was  bom  March  18, 
1823,  at  Branford,  Connecticut.  They  es- 
tablished their  home  in  St.  Louis  in  1857,  ^"d 
Mrs.  Rea  became  actively  interested  in 
church  and  charitable  work.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  was  one  of  those  whose  sym- 
pathies were  most  actively  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  cause.  Since  then  she  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  movements  designed  to  better 
the  social  and  moral  conditions  in  the  city. 
For  several  years  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  Girls'  Indus- 
trial Home.  Her  benefactions  have  extended 
beyond  St.  Louis,  to  Monticello  Seminary, 
of  Godfrey,  Illinois,  Drury  College,  of 
Springfield,  Missouri,  and  various  other  insti- 
tutions. She  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  She  was  one 
of  those  who  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Post 
Memorial  Library,  at  Monticello  Seminary. 
Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  and  her 
husband  adopted  and  reared  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  and  nearly  a  score  of  dependent 
children.  At  the  present  time,  1899,  although 
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she  has  passed  five  years  beyond  the  allotted 
age  of  mankind,  she  is  still  engaged  in  the 
good  work  begun  in  early  Kfe. 

Beading  Colony. — ^A  colony  com- 
posed of  Catholics  from  Pennsylvania,  who, 
in  the  year  1856,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  James  Powers,  Anthony  Felix  and 
Owen  Reilly,  came  to  Missouri  and  entered 
20,000  acres  of  land  in  Nodaway  and  Gen- 
try Counties  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants 
from  Pennsylvania,  chiefly  Irish  Catholics. 
The  first  members  of  the  colony  which  was 
established  in  Jeflferson  Township  were  John 
McCarty,  William  Brady,  Michael  Fagan, 
Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Thomas  Reilly,  Edward 
Reilly  and  Patrick  Growney.  The  settle- 
ments extended  as  other  immigrants  came  in, 
until  they  covered  a  wide  territory  on  both 
sides  of  Platte  River,  and  the  region  pre- 
sents a  delightful  picture  of  well  cultivated 
farms,  bounded  by  hedges,  with  comfort- 
able houses,  and  showing  all  the  tokens  of 
thrift  and  prosperity.  The  village  of  Con- 
ception, with  the  abbey  and  convent,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  colony. 

Ready,  Thomas  Conn,  physician,  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  was  bom  July  11,  1828,  at  George- 
town, Kentucky,  only  son  of  Major  Henry 
and  Oberia  Conn  Ready.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  eighteen  months  old,  and  his 
grandmother  Conn  passed  away  when  he  was 
five  years  of  age,  making  him  sole  heir  to 
a  large  fortune,  which  was  dissipated  through 
the  mismanagement  of  the  estate.  His 
father  married  a  second  time  and  removed 
to  a  farm  near  Columbia,  Missouri.  Thomas 
C.  Ready  grew  to  manhood  in  Missouri,  and 
was  educated  at  the  State  University  during 
the  presidency  of  the  distinguished  educa- 
tor, Dr.  John  H.  Lathrop.  After  complet- 
ing his  academic  studies  at  Columbia,  he  went 
to  Transylvania  University,  in  Kentucky,  and 
there  studied  medicine  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Dudley.  In  March,  1849, 
he  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with 
distinction  and  honor  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptionally 
fine  personal  appearance,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  born  an  aristocrat,  being  con- 
nected by  ties  of  blood  with  the  best  families 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  He  married 
Miss  Anne  Maria  Belt,  who  also  came  of  a 


fine  family,  and  who  was  at  the  time  a  reif 
ing  belle,  noted  for  her  beauty  and  acco 
plishments.  She  was  the  daughter  of  1 
and  Mrs.  William  Madison  Belt,  of  In( 
pendence,  Missouri.  Their  marriage  tc 
place  December  27,  1849,  at  the  Method 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  Independen 
Rev.  William  Ashby  being  the  officiati 
minister.  After  his  marriage  Dr.  Ready 
mained  at  Independence  until  1852,  when 
abandoned  his  profession  for  a  mercan 
career  and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  then  a  c 
of  60,000  population.  From  that  time  ui 
his  death,  which  occurred  July  31,  1883, 
resided  in  St.  Louis.  His  widow  survi 
him,  and  now  lives  at  Mexico,  Missoi 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Ready  wai 
first  lieutenant  in  the  old  Missouri  Gua 
and  when  Camp  Jackson  was  captured 
1861  by  the  Federal  troops  under  Gem 
Lyon  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
the  United  States. Arsenal  in  St.  Louis  u 
panoled.  Later  he  joined  the  Confedei 
Army  under  General  Price,  and  was  m 
captain  of  a  Missouri  company.  He  ' 
with  Price  on  the  retreat  from  Springfi 
Missouri,  to  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  and  a 
the  reorganization  of  Price's  army  he  \ 
ticipated  in  the  hard-fought  battle  at  Corii 
Mississippi,  with  this  command,  pasf 
through  the  conflict  unscathed.  Mrs,  Res 
who  joined  her  husband  at  Springfield, 
lowed  the  army  all  through  the  South, 
close  enough  to  the  field  to  hear  the  terr 
cannonading  at  Corinth,  witnessed  the  g 
boat  fight  at  Memphis,  and  had  many  ol 
interesting  experiences.  Being  a  bom  ra< 
teur,  she  has  since  woven  many  a  fasci 
ing  tale  of  these  thrilling  incidents  for 
entertainment  of  her  many  friends.  Thro 
her  persuasion.  Dr.  Ready  was  inducec 
resign  his  commission  and  leave  the  ai 
After  this  he  went  to  Kentucky,  wher€ 
was  arrested  by  the  Federal  authorities, 
was  released  upon  taking  the  oath  of  i 
giance  to  the  government,  and  returned  tc 
Louis,  where  he  resumed  his  business  cai 
A  talented  and  versatile  man,  he  was  a  c 
student  of  history  and  general  literature, 
had  marked  literary  ability.  He  was 
founder  and  first  master  of  Tuscan  Lo 
No.  360,  of  Freemasons  at  St.  Louis, 
afterward  became  one  of  the  most  wi 
known  members  of  the  order  in  the  V 
He  was  grand  lecturer  and  grand  maste 
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the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  and  affiliated 
with  all  the  higher  branches  of    Masonry, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  being  initiated  into 
Oriental  Masonry  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  who 
was  building  a  Masonic  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  had  come  to  this  country  to  raise 
money  to  complete  the  building.     No  more 
fitting  testimonial  to  Dr.  Ready's  worth  as 
a  man  can  be  given  than  the  memorial  pre- 
pared and  read  by  Thomas  E.  Garrett  at  the 
meeting  of  the    Masonic  Grand    Lodge  of 
Missouri,  in  October  of  1883.    This  memo- 
rial, which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote,  was  as  follows : 
"To  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of 
Missouri,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. : 
"We  are  met  here  in  Annual  Communica- 
tion, not  only  to  examine  a  year's  work,  but 
to  make  records  of  our  skillful  and  faithful 
workmen.  While  wisdom  of  design,  strength 
of  support  and  beauty  of  structure    g^ve  us 
cause  for  annual  self-congratulation,  the  de- 
signers and  builders  are  passing  away;   and 
often,  very  often,  feeling  and  mourning  their 
loss,  we  find  ourselves  asking  each  other: 
Whb  is  fitted  to  fill  the  vacant  places? 

''Year  after  year,  when  we  bring  our  gifts 
to  the  Temple,  we  miss  the  kindly  face  and 
warm  hand-grasp  of  some  long-familiar  and 
well-beloved  Fellow  Craftsman  whom  we 
have  known— cunning  of  work  and  wise  in 
counsel. 

"The  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss  in  the  death  of  M.  W.^Bro. 
Thomas  C.  Ready,  Past  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  this  jurisdiction,  Thomas  C. 
Ready  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  on  the  31st  of  July  of  the  present 
year,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  with  the  grand  honors  of  Masonry. 
The  formalities  of  obituaries  and  told  obse- 
quies, while  they  are  the  proper  ceremonials 
of  public  respect,  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
sentiment  of  Brotherly  Love — that  cement 
without  which  the  structure. of  Freemasonry 
would  have  fallen  to  ruins  long  ago. 

"If  we  truly  love  our  Brother,  we  must 
thoroughly  know  him;  and  when  we  lose 
him  w^e  ought  to  be  able  to  give  reasons 
for  our  trust  in  him  and  aflfection  for  him. 
A  set  service  for  the  dead  is  not  enough; 
memory  of  the  individual  Brother,  and  his 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  that  won  our 
confideii<:e  and  fe*dvanced  him   into '  promi- 


nence, crave  more.  These  proceedings  are 
meant  as  that  additional  and  merited  expres- 
sion of  regard  and  love  for  our  Brother  as 
we  knew  him ;  our  sorrow  at  losing  him,  and 
honor  to  his  memory. 

"Thomas  C.  Ready  was  a  man  above  the 
common  order  of  intellect,  and  with  his  gifts 
of  mentality,  he  combined  the  graces  and 
emotions  of  a  big,  generous  heart.  He  was 
prepared  to  be  made  a  Mason  in  the  right 
place,  and  he  learned  Masonry  in  the  right 
spirit — ^for  love  of  it.  To  him  the  ritual  was 
not  merely  a  systematic  network  of  sounding 
words  and  pretty  phrases;  he  looked  be- 
neath the  surface  and  recognized  the  un- 
derlying principle  as  the  bed-rock  of  eternal 
truth;  and  the  rites  and  symbolism  of  our 
order  as  illustrative  of  those  gjand- moral 
lessons  which  it  is  the  high  mission  of  Ma- 
sonry to  teach,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple. He  became  a  perfect  ritualist,  and,  as 
a  smooth  and  impressive  worker  in  words, 
he  cast  the  light  of  a  superior  intelligence 
upon  the  unwritten  pages  of  that  sealed  and 
secret  book,  which,  as  we  know,  still  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  many  Masons.  He 
searched  the  Arcana  of  Masonry  for  him- 
self with  the  zeal  of  an  original  explorer,  and 
set  his  shining  discoveries  before  his  fellows, 
feeling  a  laudable  pride  in  dispensing  light 
and  knowledge.  His  skill  as  a  master  work- 
man brought  him  prominently  before  the 
Craft,  and  opportunity  favored  his  desire  to 
put  his  accomplishments  to  good  account. 
At  one  period  of  his  career  it  was  his  lot 
to  travel  much  over  our  Grand  Jurisdiction, 
and  many  were  the  lodges  benefited,  by  his 
presence  and  counsel.  He  was  the  father  of 
Tuscan  Lodge,  No.  360,  and  this  child  of 
his'  Masonic  love  and  object  of  his  paternal 
training  and  care  proved  his  ability,  and 
commended  the  work  of  his  master  hand. 
The  full  recognition  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  services  came  in  his 
election  to  the  ofiice  of  grand  master,  in 
1877,  and  during  his  term  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  Grand  Lodge  with  success.  His 
ardor  in  the  cause  of  Freemasonry  never 
cooled,  and  his  fall  from  the  ranks,  in  useful 
middle  life,  has  made  a  breach  in  our  front 
of  past  grand  masters  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  can  not  be  filled  by  another.  That 
place  is  vacant,  and  we  are  here  to-day  in 
the  presence  of  ?a>  painful  blank,  reminding 
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us  that  associations    as    they  were  are  no 
more. 

"Educated  for  a  profession — ^physician — 
he  found  more  congenial  pursuits  than  med- 
ical practice,  and  the  fruitful  years  of  his 
life  bore  a  harvest  of  good  to  his  fellow 
beings  and  honor  for  well  doing,  worth  in- 
finitely more,  and  more  highly  prized  by  him, 
than  all  the  rewards  and  emoluments  the 
world  could  have  heaped  upon  him. 

"Personally  and  socially,  Thomas  C. 
Ready  was  amiable  and  winning.  He  made 
strong  friendships,  and  bound  his  friends  to 
him  for  life.  He  was  gentle  and  genial  in 
character  and  disposition,  yet  he  was 
grounded  in  principle;  had  deep  convic- 
tions, and  a  firm  will  to  support  them.  If 
he  erred,  his  error  was  sincere;  his  judg- 
ment was  open  to  argument,  and  he  was  swift 
to  make  due  acknowledgements  if  he  had 
been  wrong.  In  diflferences  of  opinion  he 
was  manly,  and  his  manhood  was  before 
brotherhood,  making  the  bond  of  the  latter 
doubly  strong. 

"The  religious  sentiment  was  an  impor- 
tant element  in  Thomas  C.  Ready's  culture, 
and  it  had  a  determining  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  his  life.  Here  was  another 
bond  of  rectitude  which  tended  to  strength- 
en the  character  and  build  the  just  and  up- 
right man. 

"Thomas  C.  Ready  had  all  the  nature  and 
many  of  the  acquirements  which  pointed  him 
out  and  qualified  him  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons.  He  was  zealous,  con- 
scientious, able.  He  performed  every  trust 
reposed  in  him  with  fidelity,  did  his  appointed 
work  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  was 
awarded  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
honor. 

"What  we  chiefly  wish  to  record  is  that 
Thomas  C.  Ready  was  an  honest  man,  which 
ideal  is  truly  characterized  as  the  'noblest 
work  of  God.'  What  more  can  Masonry, 
and  all  other  human  institutions  combined, 
produce?  What  better  has  any  man  ever 
been?  What  more  can  any  man  ever  be? 
This  man,  who  was  our  true  fellow  and 
brother,  found  the  work  he  could  best  do, 
and  did  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His 
labor  is  finish^^d. 

"He  was  prized  by  us ;  his  example  is  be- 
fore us;   his  memory  is  dear  to  us,  and  the 


life  he  lived  so  well  is  a  part  of  the  writ 
history  of  this  Grand  Lodge. 
"Fraternally  submitted, 

**Thomas  E.  Garrett. 
"John  D.  Vincii., 
"Noah  M.  Givan, 
''Memorial  Committee. 

Beal  Estate  Exchange.— The  i 
Real  Estate  Exdbange  in  St.  Louis,  ha^ 
the  attributes  of  continuance,  was  organi 
in  1877,  created  by  the  united  eflforts  oi 
the  leaders  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Exchange  Hall  was  first  located  at  No. 
Sixth  Street,  near  Olive.  There  was  a  h 
court  in  the  rear  for  its  general  meetii 
and  where  auction  sales  were  made, 
first  election  of  officers  was  held  on  April 
1877,  resulting  in  the  selection  of  the  foil 
ing  named  gentlemen:  President,  Theop 
Papin ;  vice  president,  E.  G.  Obear ;  secret 
Henry  Bartling ;  treasurer,  C.  Bent  Carr. 
1892  it  was  dissolved,  and,  after  a  few  moi 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  organization,  ^ 
E.  S.  Rowse  as  president. 

Beal  Estate  in  Kansas  City.— 

real  estate  business  began  in  Kansas  ( 
then  known  as  Westport  Landing,  in  i 
when  by  order  of  the  circuit  court  of  Jacl 
County  a  tract  of  land  containing  256  a 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Gabriel  P 
homme  was  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  four 
gentlemen  composed  of  Abraham  Fonda 
others  for  $4,220.  A  portion  of  this  land 
platted  and  a  very  few  lots  were  sold  in  i 
Legal  complications  prevented  further  a 
until  1848,  when  a  reorganized  company 
quired  the  property,  and  after  extending 
plat  of  1839,  sold  lots  aggregating  in  v 
$8,265.  In  June,  1847,  John  C.  Mc 
platted  the  remainder  of  the  Prudhor 
tract,  and  twenty-three  lots  were  sold  Julj 
1847.  I"  September  the  unsold  portion 
divided,  and  with  the  assets,  was  apportic 
to  the  seven  remaining  owners,  one-scvt 
to  McGee,  one-seventh  to  McCoy,  two- 
enths  to  Campbell,  one  fourteenth  to  J 
one-fourteenth  to  Evans,  one-fourteentl 
Ragan,  and  three-fourteenths  to  Gilliss. 
June,  1850,  the  town  of  Kansas  was  fully 
ganized,  and  in  April,  1853,  a  city  organ 
tion  was  eflfected  and  thoughtful  men  be 
to  see  its  great  possibilities.    The  subdivii 
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of  new  areas  of  land  was  "Hubbard's  Addi- 
tion," made  November  29,  1855,  at  which 
time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  478,  and 
the  valuation  of  property  was  $54,000.    Ad- 
ditions were  now  made  rapidly,  three  in  1856, 
seventeen  in  1857,  nine  in  1858  and  nine  in 
1859.    I^  1857,  527  houses  were  built,  and 
the  population  increased  to  3,224,  with  an 
assessment  of  $1,200,000.    October  20,  1858, 
there  was  a  great  combination  sale  of  lots  to 
persons  who  would  build,  and  in  1859  ^^^ 
population  had  increased  to  7,180,  and  the 
assessment  to  $3,311,730.    The  same  causes 
that  were  then  making  Kansas  City  a  trade 
center,  operated  to  bring  real  estate  into  the 
market,  the  line  of  bdslts  to  St.  Joseph,  to 
which  point  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Rail- 
road had  just  been  completed,  being  a  potent 
factor.    The  West  Hannibal  Land  Company, 
of  which  William  McCoy  was  president,  and 
Solomon  Houck  was  secretary  and  treasurer, 
bought  land  in  the  West  Bottoms  between 
the  State  line  and  the  bluflFs,  and  pliatted  it, 
but  few  sales  were  made  until  after  the  war. 
Near   the  close  of  the  war  Case   &  Balis 
platted  Pacific  Place,  and  L.  K.  Thacher  the 
Depot  Addition.    The  price  of  lots  at  this 
time  was  $6  to  $8  per  front  foot.    Turner  & 
Co/s  Addition  extends  from  St.  Louis  Ave- 
nue   to    Fourteenth   Street,   and    from    the 
Union  Depot  to  Pacific  Place.       From  its 
proximity  to  the  Union  Depot,  in  1868  it  be- 
came the  center  of  the  wholesale  implement 
trade,  and  the  price  of  lots  advanced  to  $300 
per  frc^nt  foot,  but  under  the  inflated  values  of 
1887  they  brought  such  fabulous  prices  as 
$1,000,    while ,  immediately   opposite   Union 
IDepot  the  price  was  as  high  as  $1,500.    Some 
lots  in  the  old  town  sold  at  about  the  same 
prices.     Ashbum's    Addition    lies    between 
Ninth  and  Twelfth  Streets  and  Broadway  and 
Baltimore;  and  the  lots  there  sold  in  1865  at 
$12  to  $28  per  front  foot,  and  advanced  to 
from  $600  to  $1,600.    The  McGee  Addition 
lies  between  Main  and  Holmes  Streets  and 
Twelfth  and  Twentieth  Streets ;  it  brought  $8 
per  front  foot  and  advance^  to  $250  in  1887. 
In  1895^  appraisers  appointed  by  the  Jack- 
son County  Court  fixed  a  yalue  of  $J95-,ooo 
upon  si3tty-seven  feet  of  ground  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Twelfth  and  Main  Streets,  be- 
longing' to  the  Mason  estate.      In  1869  six 
acres,    between  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
east  of  Tracy  Avenue,  was  bought  for  $450 
an  acre,  out  of  which  lots  were  sold  at  $300 


each  in  1887.  Dundee  Place,  consisting  of 
ninety-eight  acres  lying  between  Twelfth  and 
Eighteenth  Streets  and  Virginia  and  Camp- 
bell Streets,  was  bought  by  a  Scotch  Com- 
pany in  1881  for  $415,000,  or  $4,235  per  acre. 
It  was  platted  and  the  lots  sold  at  $25  to  $40 
per  front  foot,  or  at  the  rate  of  $6,250  to  $10,- 
000  per  acre.  East  Dundee  Place,  comprising 
an  adjoining  ten  acres,  in  1886  sold  by  the 
front  foot  at  the  rate  of  $16,500  per  acre.  In 
1882  land  between  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Streets 
and  Prospect  and  Olive  Streets  brought  $1,- 
400  per  acre.  Lots  sold  at  first  for  $25  per 
front  foot,  advancing  to  $150  in  1887.  The 
land  between  Eighth  and  Twelfth  Streets  and 
Holmes  Street  and  Troost  Avenue,  sold  at 
first  for  $5  per  foot,  advancing  to  $300  in 
1887.  Eighty  acres  east  of  Broadway  and 
north  of  Twenty-first  Street,  which  sold  in 
1878  a^  $450  per  acre,  was  bought  at  $10,325 
per  acre  by  a  syndicate  in  1886.  Lots  in  the 
business  centers  sold  in  1887  at  from  $1,200 
to  $2,500  per  front  foot,  and  in  the  West  Bot- 
toms at  from  $600  to  $750;  some  lots  in  Tur- 
ner &  Co/s  Addition  brought  as  high  as  $r,- 
000.  The  causes  leading  to  the  inflated 
values  were  partly  real  and  partly  speculative. 
The  real  cause  was  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  city  along  all  commercial  and  industrial 
lines.  This  sudden  expansion  created  a  de- 
mand for  buildings  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  city,  resultifig  in  greatly  increased  rent 
chargeis.  This  stimulated  building  in  the 
most  extraordinary  degree,  and,  as  developed 
later,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  justi- 
fied by  real  demands.  This  fact  was  obsct^red 
for  a  time  by  the  presence  of  a  rapidly  in- 
flowing population,  attracted  by  the  great 
demand  for  labor  in  erecting  buildings  and  in 
the  contemporary  construction  of  the  street 
riailway  system  and  other  works  of  import- 
ance. Accompanying  the  great  activity  in 
building,  was  a  most  remarkable  advance  in 
real  estate  values,  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of 
speculation  which  engaged  the  attention  and 
means  of  not  only  the  residents  of  Kansas 
City,  but  of  distant  investors  who  participated 
in  the  wild  rush  to  become  rich  rapidly,  and  it 
would  seem  that  all  ordinary  calculation  of 
values  based  upon  actual  requirements  for 
legitimate  uses,  were  lost  sight  of.  In  other 
words,  what  is  called  "a  boom,"  took  place  in 
Kansas  City  realty  during  this  period.  Nu- 
merous investment  and  loan  corporations, 
capitalized  at  from  $200,000  to  $2,500,000,  op- 
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erating  with  Eastern  and  European  funds, 
contributed  largely  to  the  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  seventeen  of  the  number  disap- 
peared, with  serious  impairment  or  utter  ex- 
tinguishment of  resources,  in  the  era  of 
liquidation  which  followed.  These  were  mere 
money  lending  enterprises,  and  most  of  them 
extended  their  transactions  over  a  large  scope 
of  tributary  country.  The  local  real  estate 
agencies  of  that  same  period  contributed 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  substantial  de- 
velopment of  the  city,  and  with  few 
exceptions  their  operations  were  con- 
ducted prudently  and  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  financial  integrity.  The  larger 
number  of  these  firms  are  yet  in  existence. 
In  all,  2,000  agents  were  engaged  in  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  realty  and  the  aggregate 
of  transactions  was  enormous,  increasing 
from  $2,021,600  in  1872  and  ^,634,401  m 
1879  to  $26,500,000  in  1886.  The  latter  fig- 
ures are  those  of  recorded  transactions  in 
that  phenomenal  year.  Larger  aggregate 
values  have  been  quoted,  but  are  only  esti- 
mates based  upon  street  deals  in  which  there 
was  no  real  transfer  of  property.  The  growth 
in  commercial  lines  and  the  vast  concentra- 
tion of  Eastern  capital  through  the  trust  and 
investment  companies,  together  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  Kansas  City  becoming  a  successful 
rival  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  various  in- 
dustries, unduly  stimulated  the  real  estate 
market  and  inflated  prices.  Dealing  in  city 
lots  became  a  craze,  and  even  men  dependent 
upon  small  salaries  as  clerks  or  mechanics, 
bought  on  monthly  payments.  The  time 
came  when  dealers  had  exhausted  their  pur- 
chasing powers  and  buyers  ceased  to  bid  for 
property  at  any  price  whatever.  In  the  re- 
action fictitious  values  were  obliterated,  and 
much  of  the  highly  priced  property  relapsed 
to  sellers  under  mortgage  proceedings.  Since 
1892  values  have  been  stable  and  legitimate. 
In  the  growth  of  the  great  industrial  enter- 
prises of  Kansas  City,  men  of  means,  among 
them  many  discerning  Eastern  capitalists,  see 
opportunity  for  profitable  investments  in 
realty,  and  are  quietly  purchasing  such  prop- 
erty as  is  offered  at  reasonable  prices,  with 
the  effect  of  creating  a  stable  and  gradually 
advancing  market.  If  there  were  individual 
losses  during  a  season  of  wild  inflation  the 
g^eral  community  was  undoubtedly  bene- 
fited, and  the  experience  derived  will  prove  a 
safeguard  against  future  excesses. 


Real  Estate  in  St.  Louis.— A    sul 

ject  so  vast  in  its  scope  and  forming  sue 
an  important  feature  of  any  description  < 
"grand  old  St.  Louis"  as  a  history  of  i 
real  estate  can  not  receive  justice  in  lin 
ited  space ;  therefore,  the  writer  will  not  a 
tempt  to  give  even  an  abridged  history 
operations  in  this  field,  but  will  endeav( 
to  present  some  of  the  more  important  ai 
striking  features  of  the  city's  real  estate  d 
velopment  during  the  past  century.  Aft 
a  careful  calculation,  and  not  without  a  fi 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  will  lay  hii 
self  liable  to  criticism,  he  asserts  witho 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  cash  i 
vested  in  real  eatste  dtu'ing  the  past  centui 
with  the  eare  waA  prudence  usually  exercis 
in  any  HBmnfacttnrmg,  financial  or  comm( 
cia!  enterprise,  faas  shown  and  will  contin 
to  show  very  mach  greater  net  results  th 
mo&ey  honestly  invested  in  manufactori 
financial  instxtaticms,  trades  or  commer 
Of  course^  in  taking  this  broad  stand,  0 
must  eliminate  money  made  in  stock  jc 
bing  enterprises,  and  due  allowance  must 
made  against  tax-dodgers  on  personal  pre 
erty,  as  there  is  no  escape  of  taxation 
real  estate.  Then,  too,  one  must  consic 
the  Allures  in  commercial,  financial  a 
manufacturing  institutions  from  a  variety 
causes.  The  money  invested  in  any  fini 
cial  institution  in  St.  Louis  in  the  past  t 
years  has  not  earned  as  much  money  as  cot 
have  been  made  by  the  same  set  of  m< 
with  the  same  amount  of  money,  if  it  t 
been  placed  in  real  estate  properly  improv 
To  analyze  and  illustrate  this  propositi 
would  necessitate  more  space  than  allott 
to  the  real  estate  features  of  this  work- 
is  simply  suggested  as  food  for  thoug 
Some  few  illustrations  will  follow,  showi 
the  return  made  on  money  invested  in  rca 
during  the  past  century,  which  will  m< 
than  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assert! 
as  a  general  proposition. 

Financial  institutions,  manufacturing 
tablishments  and  commercial  enterprises  < 
clare  dividends;  money  draws  its  inten 
and  real  estate  investments,  wisely  made  a 
judiciously  improved,  bring  a  steady  incoi 
not  only  in  rentals,  but  through  increai 
values  earn  an  increment  which  togetl 
have  built  up  fortunes  the  world  ov 
Neglected  real  estate,  be  it  the  farm,  1 
dwelling,  or  the  business  block,  gives    1 
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same  results  as  carelessly  managed   finan- 
cial,   commercial    or    manufacturing   enter- 
prises.   Therefore,  show  us  the  section  of  the 
city  that  has  not  earned  a  fair  return  on  the 
marketable  value  of  its  realty,  and  we  will 
show  you  a  section  in  which  the  property 
owners  have  failed  to  exercise  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  in  the  improvement  of    their 
property  to  meet  the  improved  and  advanced 
condition  of  civilization  in  which  they  live. 
The  prudent,  thoughtful  merchant,  financier 
or  manufacturer  turns  to  real  estate  as  a  final 
and  permanent  investment  to  leave  to  his 
family   after  his  death.      Why  is   this   so? 
Simply  because  each  of  them  realizes  that 
while  he  may  have  been  successful  in  his 
investments,    speculations   and   productions, 
and  ingenious  ability,  he  can  not  and  does 
not  expect  to  find  that  same  capacity  in  his 
wife,  daughter,  or  inexperienced  son.  Conse- 
quently every  estate  of  any  magnitude  which 
has  held  together  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions was  anchored  by  wise,  judicious  real 
estate  holdings.    Carefully  analyze  this  pro- 
position, and  its  truth  will  be  apparent. 

It  is  a  truism  that  since  all  wealth  is  pro- 
duced from  land,  land  values  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  values.  But  the  fact  may  be  rid 
of  any  taint  of  theory  by  making  a  compari- 
son of  the  values  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. The  following  table  does  this  by  show- 
ing the  assessed  values  of  these  two  kinds  of 
property  in  St.  Louis  since  1864 — the  latter 
being  the  first  year  in  which  the  figures  were 
recorded  separately,  so  as  to  be  assessable: 

TKAS.  RBAL  E8TATB.  pROPBRTY. 

1864 $  53.205.820  $  9,§53.258 

1865 73.960,700  13,664,834 

1866. 81,961,610  33,283,600 

1867 88,625,600  24,282,060 

1868 94.362.370  22.219,770 

1869 113^,410  24,897,070 

1870 119,080,800  28,888,860 

1871 123,833,950  34.438.480 

1872 129,235,180  33.454.390 

1875. 149,144,400  31.134.550 

1874 141,041,480  31.007,790 

1875- 131,141,020  35.858,640 

1876 X32,7»5.450  33.655.660 

1877 148.012,750  33.332,810 

1878 140,976,540  31,853.440 

1879 136,071,670  27.742,250 

1880 135,824,980  27,742.250 

x88i 139,897.470  27,466,760 

1882. 161,679.250  30,040,280 

J883 161,621,790  29,900,700 

1884 178,596.650  30.225,610 

1885 177.^7.240  29.188,400 

1886. 185,025,060  30,996,060 

1887 184.716.810  32.339.960 

1888 193.650,740  31,188,960 

1889 193,604,440  34,126,760 

1890 212,126,230  33.805,970 

1891 212,314.920  33.805,970 

189a 235,245,720  41,324.070 

1893. 238.943.770  45,348,030 

1894 265,?44.iio  45,010,990 

1895. 281,803,810  44,968,500 

1896. 291,721,020  49.372.610 

1897 293,978,320  45.110.460 

1898. 303.609.300  50.379.210 


The  center  of  trade  is  changed  almost 
wholly    by  .  the    neglect, 

ChAoget  in  Tf»de  carelessness  or  avari- 
Ceflten.  ciousness      of      property 

owners.  First,  by  neglect- 
ing to  properly  improve  real  estate  to  meet 
improved  methods  of  doing  business;  sec- 
ond, by  careless  management  of  the  prop- 
erty, and,  third,  by  demanding  and  exacting 
exorbitant  rents.  Thus  the  district  east  of 
Third  Street  was  ruined  years  ago. 

The  rise,  fall  and  recovery  of  land  val- 
ues when  centers  of  trade  and  population 
change  are  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Fourth  Street,  which  was  a  generation  ago 
the  fashionable  shopping  thoroughfare  of  the 
growing  metropolis.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  Main  Street  was  the  retail  mar- 
ket of  St.  Louis,  and  residences  were  on  two 
or  three  streets  west  of  that.  As  the  city 
spread  to  the  west.  Market  Street  finally 
became  the  retail  section,  stores  of  modest 
size  being  the  rule.  Early  in  the  fifties  the 
retail  trade  began  a  distinctive  move  north- 
ward on  Fourth  Street,  into  what  was  then 
regarded  as  magnificent  buildings,  and  for  a 
generation  trade  held  its  place  there  without 
dispute^  In  1849,  ^^^  example,  Barr's  dry 
goods  house,  at  that  time  conducted  under 
an  earlier  title,  was  started  on  Market 
Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Within  five  years  the  firm  moved  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Olive 
Streets,  where  the  Laclede  office  building  is 
now.  In  1857  the  business  conducted  under 
its  present  title,  was  moved  to  the  east  side 
of  Fourth  Street,  between  Vine  and  St. 
Charles  Streets,  where  it  remained  until 
1880,  when  it  moved  to  the  site  at  Sixth 
and  Olive  Streets. 

It  was  during  the  period  from  1870  to 
1880  that  Fourth  Street  saw  its  palmy  years 
as  the  shopping  district  of  St.  Louis;  that 
Barr's,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney, 
Kennard  &  Sons  Carpet  Company,  and  other 
pioneer  houses  laid  the  foundation  for  their 
present  greatness;  that  the  thoroughfare 
was  lined  on  both  sides  with  dry  goods,  mil- 
linery, notion,  carpet  and  other  stores,  and 
that  the  sidewalks  were  daily  thronged  with 
busy  customers. 

In  1880  Barr's  moved  to  the  present  site, 
when  it  was  regarded  as  a  daring  step.  But 
time  proved  it  not  only  to  be  a  wise,  but 
a  successful  change.    The  center  of  trade  had 
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really  shifted.  Gradually  other  retail  stores 
left  Fourth  Street  and  went  to  Fifth,  and 
land  values  on  Fourth  declined  seriously. 
Many  came  to  say,  in  time,  that  Fourth 
Street  was  dead.  That  was  not  true;  it  was 
only  sleeping.  Enterprise,  coupled  with  good 
judgment,  reasserted  itself,  and  improvements 
began  to  be  made.  In  1886  the  Laclede 
building  was  erected ;  in  1888  the  Boatmen's 
Bank,  and  successively  the  Security  and 
Rialto  office  buildings,  and  the  New  Plant- 
ers' Hotel.  The  express  companies,  the 
trust  companies  and  the  banks  began  to  move 
in.  The  Collier  estate  erected,  in  1893  and 
1895,  the  two  handsome  structures  between 
Vine  and  Washington  Avenue,  and  every- 
body now  recognizes  the  fact  that  land  val- 
ues on  Fourth  Street  are  on  the  upward 
move,  and  are  destined  to  go  higher  than 
ever,  and  permanently  so. 

The  same  may  be  true  of  the  levee  streets, 
Front,  Main,  Second  and  Third.  They  were 
once  the  main  business  streets  of  St.  Louis. 
All  land  values  in  the  city  were  there.  All 
freight  and  passengers  from  steamboats  were 
landed  on  the  levee,  and  all  freight  and  pas- 
sengers from  the  East  by  rail  were  brought 
over  on  ferry  boats  to  be  landed  on  the 
wharves.  The  erection  of  the  Elads  bridge 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  change;  Passen- 
gers and  tonnage  from  the  East  passed  the' 
levee  by  and  landed  at  the  old  Union  Sta- 
tion, at  Twelfth  and  Poplar  Streets.  Business 
houses,  with  modern  improvements,  began 
to  move  further  west,  and  land  values  have 
gone  down  on  the  levee  streets. 

To  improve  real  estate  values  of  the  dis- 
trict east  of  Third  Street,  south  of  Cass  Ave- 
nue, and  north  of  Chouteau  Avenue,  has  been 
a  problem  that  nearly  every  active,  enterpris- 
ing real  estate  investor,  agent  and  speculator 
has^' endeavored  to  solve  during  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
a  large  fire,  wiping  out  of  existence  many 
of  the  present  buildings,  which  are  inadequate 
to  conduct  a  progressive,  up  to  date  estab- 
lishment in,  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
as  in  its  path  new,  modern,  slow-combustion 
construction  buildings  would  be  erected,  and 
as  land  values  are  low  in  that  section  at  pres- 
ent the  buildings  would  find  tenants  at  a 
good  rental.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the 
section  valuable  for  general  commercial  pur- 
poses electric  railroads  for  the  hauling  of 
freight  and  passengers  should  be  built  on 


practically  every  north  and  south  street 
that  territory. 

Such  a  movement,  if  attempted,  will  dou 
less  meet  with  opposition  upon  the  part 
many  who  will  ultimately  be  greatly  be 
fited;  the  mere  mention  of  a  railroad  ^ 
carry  with  it  all  the  objections  that  are  c 
stantly  urged  against  such  enterprises; 
however,  electricity  is  applied  as  a  mot 
power,  whether  it  be  trolley,  undergrot 
or  storage  battery  system,  aU  serious  obj 
tions  will  be  overcome.  Connections  co 
be  made  from  such  railroads  to  every  bu 
ing  in  the  section;  one  or  more  cars  co 
be  run  into  the  ground  floor  of  every  est 
lishment,  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  ir 
convenient  time;  when  ready  to  be  mo 
such  cars  could  be  hitched  on  to  the  n 
motor  car  passing,  hauled  over  the  road 
the  various  connecting  steam  railroads,  ; 
thus  be  made  ready  for  transfer  to  any  j 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  railroad  has  no  smoke  nuisai 
no  danger  from  locomotive  sparks,  no  nt 
from  the  puffing  of  steam  engine,  nor  a  I 
train  to  block  the  intersecting  highways. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  c 
a  very  short  period  St.  Louis  will  hav 
population  of  more  than  a  million,  nor  i 
wild  to  predict  that  before  the  expiratioi 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
million  inhabitants  will  be  within  her  1 
ders.  Increased  population  requires  increa 
railroad  facilities,  as  well  as  increased  o 
mercial  and  manufacturing  establiishm^ 
and  financial  institutions.  No  property  in 
Louis  to-day  is  more  conveniently  loa 
to  the  trade  center  of  the  city,  and  an  av 
ening  of  property  owners  in  this  sectior 
a  realization  of  that  fact  will  surely  redo 
to  their  financial  gain.  The  constructioi 
such  roads  will  prove  pajring  and  profitJ 
investments. 

How  real  estate  values  have  gfrown  \ 
the; growth  of  years  1 

How  Values  Qrow.     be   further   illustrated 

taking   from    the   offi 

records  the  prices  at  which  well  known  c 

tral  pieces  of  property  sold  in  the  early  d 

and  comparing  them  with  present  rating: 

In  1768  Dr.  John  B.  Valleau  acquired, 
entire  frontage  on  the  west  side  of  Sec( 
Street  between  Pine  and  Chestnut  Stre 
240x150  feet,  the  southern  half  of  wh 
cost  him  $120.     Presumably  thfe  whole  c 
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$240,  or  $1  per  foot.  He  died  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  and  the  ground  was  sold 
at  auction,  December  11,  1768,  to  "close  the 
estate."  It  brought  $50,  or  a  little  more  than 
twenty  cents  per  front  foot.  October  17, 
1887,  46  feet  and  9  inches  by  150  feet  of  the 
same  property,  the  lot  which  is  Tj  feet  and 
8  inches  north  of  Chestnut  Street,  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  was  sold  for  $25,000, 
or  more  than  $500  pd*  front  foot.  This  last 
price  includes  the  improvements. 

January  6,  1789,  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Main,  Market,  Second  and  Walnut 
Streets,  300x300  feet;  with  three  rather 
dilapidated  stone  houses,  which  had  been  the 
store  houses  of  Maxent,  Laclede  &  Co.,  were 
sold  for  $3,000.  This  was  a  result  of  the 
death  of  Laclede.  The  site  was,  at  that  time, 
the  business  center  of  St.  Louis. 

After  Laclede's  death,  in  1778,  his  mill  and 
the  tract  of  land  which  belonged  to  it,  and 
the  great  farm  in  the  prairie  west  of  it,  with 
the  improvements,  house,  negro  cabins,  barn, 
orchards,  etc.,  were  sold  for  $550.  The  tract 
includes  what  is  known  as  the  Mill  Creek 
Valley,  and  is  bounded,  in  a  general  way, 
by  Fourth  Street  on  the  east.  Market  Street 
and  Laclede  Avenue  on  the  north,  Vande- 
venter  Avenue  on  the  west,  and  Chouteau 
avenue  on  the  south.  The  present  value  of 
the  land,  without  improvements,  is  more 
than  $32,000,000. 

What  was  formerly  known  as  the  Bent 
Place,  bounded  in  a  general  way  by  Louisa 
Street,  Arsenal  Street,  Broadway  and  the 
river,  was  sold  in  1807  for  $300.  Its  value 
to-day  is  about  $700,000. 

In  1802  the  forty-one  acres  of  land  known 
as  United  States  Survey  286,  bounded 
roughly  by  Cherokee  and  Piedmont  Streets, 
Broadway  and  the  river,  was  sold  for  $225. 
It  lies  opposite  Cahokia,  and  in  1865  John 
Mullanphy  bought  it  for  $500,  and  made  it 
the  ivestern  landing  of  his  ferry  to  that  old 
historic  village.  It  is  worth  now  more  than 
$Scx>,ooo. 

Augnst  2.^^  1818,  the  entire  east  side  of 
Sixth  Street,  from  Qark  Avenue  to  Spruce 
Street,  226x135  feet— that  is,  one-half  of 
the  block,  was  sold  for  $800,  and  seven 
months  later  the  same  property  was  sold 
ag^ain  for  $4,ooa 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  prices 
as  shovvn  by  recent' transfers : 

In  September,  1882,  the  41  x  104  feet— the 


alley,  twenty  feet  wide,  had  meanwhile  been 
cut  through — oh  the  southeast  comer  of 
Clark  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  was  sold  for 
$9,000.  A  half  interest  in  the  property,  20  x 
104,  on  the  south  side  of  Clark  Avenue  61 
feet  east  of  Sixth  Street,  was  sold,  in  August, 
1896,  for  $3,000.  In  December,  1885,  the 
18  X  104  feet  adjoining,  and  next  east  of  this 
last  property,  was  transferred  for  $3,000.  In 
January,  1875,  the  36  x  104  feet  on  the  south 
side  of  Clark  Avenue,  99  feet  east  of  Sixth 
Street,  was  sold,  with  improvements,  for  $7,- 
490.  In  April,  1884,  the  lot  70  x  104  feet,  on 
the  north  side  of  Spruce  Street,  65  feet  east  of 
Sixth  Street,  changed  hands  for  $11,000.  De- 
cember 31,  1869,  the  lot  26J4  X  104  feet  next 
west  of  this  sold  for  $5,875,  with  the  improve- 
ments, and,  finally,  the  northeast  comer  of 
Spruce  and  Sixth  Streets,  33  1-3  x  104  feet, 
was  sold,  with  the  improvements,  under  a 
tmstee's  deed,  in  October,  1897,  for  $10,000. 

May  22, 1816,  the  block  of  ground  bounded 
by  Market  Street,  Walnut,  Fifth,  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Streets,  was  sold  for  $2,500.  It  is 
worth  now,  without  improvements,  $500,000. 
In  the  same  year  the  northwest  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  144  x  135  feet, 
was  sold  for  $600.  Its  present  value  is  over 
$150,000. 

In  the  same  year  the  southwest  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Market  Streets,  144x135  feet, 
where  the  Granite  Block  is  now,  was  sold  by 
Auguste  Chouteau  to  James  Sawyer  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  $251,  payable,  however,  $1  in 
cash,  $100  in  one  year,  and  $150  worth  of  tui- 
tion to  be  given  by  Sawyer  to  Chouteau's 
children. 

In  the  same  year  the  northeast  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  120  x  135  feet,  was 
sold  for  $300.  Its  present  value  is  over  $150,- 
000. 

In  the  same  year  the  north  side' of  Market 
Street,  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  Streets,  117 
feet  front,  changed  hands  for  $500.  It  would 
change  now  for  not  less  than  $350,000. 

So,  in  the  same  year,  the  east  side  of  Fifth 
Street,  from  Market  to  Walnut  Street,  288  x 
1^35,  brought  $742. :  It  would  now  bring  $350,- 
000,  if  it  were  for  sale  at  all. 

In  1896  the  199  feet  on  Fifth  Street,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Market  Street,  sold,' with 
the  improvements, 'for  $225,000,  and  the  60  x 
1*27  feet  on  the  northeast  corherof  Fifth  and 
Walnut'  Streets,  with  the  improvements,  for 
$225,000;  and  the  60x127  "on  the  northeast. 
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corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets,  with  the 
improvements,  sold,  in  1897,  for  $120,000. 

In  January,  1817,  the  block  bounded  by 
Market,  Walnut,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets, 
288  X  270  feet,  was  sold  for  $1,500.  Its  pres- 
ent value  is  $400,500. 

In  March,  1817,  the  114x135  feet  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets 
was  transferred  for  $300.  The  transfer  now 
would  require  $150,000. 

In  April,  1817,  the  135  x  135  feet  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Market  Streets 
was  sold  for  $300.  Its  value  in  1898  is  $200,- 
000. 

In  October,  1817,  the  114  x  135  feet  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut 
Streets,  was  sold  for  $300. 

In  February,  1818,  the  entire  frontage  on 
the  north  side  of  Market  Street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  270x185^^,  and 
the  135  feet  fronting  on  Market  Street,  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Seventh  Street,  was 
sold  for  $450.  Eight  months  later  the  first 
tract  of  270  X  l85>^  was  sokl  again  for  $500. 
The  present  value  of  the  two  tracts  is  $300,- 
000. 

In  July,  i8i6,  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  114X 135  feet,  sold  for 
$325.  The  purchaser  carried  it  for  nearly  four 
years,  and,  in  March,  1820,  he  sold  it  for  $600. 
The  new  buyer  sold  it  four  days  later  for  $1,- 
200.  Its  present  value  is  more  than  $250,- 
000. 

In  December,  1816,  the  south  side  of  Pine 
Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  270  x 
114  feet,  was  transferred  for  $640.  It  is  now 
worth  over  $500,000. 

In  January,  1817,  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Locust  Streets,  114x135  feet, 
where  the  Mercantile  Library  building  is  now, 
was  sold  for  $450.  The  buyer  erected  two 
brick  houses  on  the  south  half  and  thre^ 
years  later,  in  January,  1820,  he  sold  that 
half,  57  X  135  feet,  for  $2,100.  The  entire 
corner  has  a  value  now  of  more  than  $350,- 
000. 

In  January,  1817,  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Locust  Streets,  114  x  135  feet,  was 
sold  for  $350.  Its  present  value  is  over  $275,- 
000. 

In  February,  1817,  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Pine  Streets,  115  x  135  feet,  on  the 
north  half  of  which  the  "Globe-Democrat" 
building  now  stands,  sold  for  $300.  Its  pres- 
ent value  is  not  less  than  $275,000. 


In  May,  181 7,  the  northeast  comer  < 
Fourth  and  Olive  Streets,  fronting  120  k\ 
on  Olive  Street,  sold  for  $350.  It  could  n( 
be  bought  to-day  for  $300,000. 

August  S,  181 7,  the  southeast  comer 
Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  115x135  fee 
one-fourth  the  entire  block,  was  sold  for  $35 
In  May,  1887,  under  a  trustee's  deed,  t] 
28^  X  115,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway, , 
feet  south  of  Locust  Street,  was  sold,  wi 
the  building  on  it,  for  $48,000;  and  in  Marc 
1889,  the  lot  20j4  X  86J4f  on  the  south  side 
Locust  Street,  115  feet  east  of  Broadway,  w 
sold,  with  the  building,  for  $22,500.  Abo 
the  same  time  a  lease  for  the  property  vt 
negotiated,  running  until  November,  1896, 
$2,100  a  year. 

In  August,  181 7,  the  entire  block  of  grou 
bounded  by  Sixth,  Seventh,  Olive  and  Loa 
Streets,  228  feet  on  Sixth  Street,  and  270  fe 
on  Olive  Street,  was  sold  for  $2,000.  Bar 
store  now  stands  on  the  eastern  half  of  1 
block,  and  that  portion  was  transferred 
1879  with  the  inferior  and  really  valueless  i 
provements  on  it  then,  for  $200,000.  In  \i 
the  100  X  109  feet  on  the  northeast  comer 
Seventh  and  Olive  Streets,  was  leased 
ninety-nine  years  at  $15,000  per  year,  and  t 
years  later  the  lease  was  sold  for  $25,000. 
March,  1896,  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  3 
113  feet  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Loc 
and  Seventh  Streets,  was  sold  for  $40,c 
and  in  April,  1896,  the  25x113  feet  n 
east  of  this  was  sold  by  the  executor  of 
estate  for  $48,725.  The  original  $2,000  wo 
not  buy  one  foot  front  on  Olive  Street. 

In  November,  181 7,  the  southeast  cor 
of  Seventh  and  Olive  Streets,  115  x  135  f 
was  sold  for  $318.  In  December,  1895, 
40  X  58J4  on  the  south  side  of  Olive  Str 
60  feet  east  of  Seventh  Street,  was  leased 
ninety-nine  years  for  $6,000  a  year. 

In  December,  1817,  the  southeast  come 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  120x131  f 
was  sold  for  $350.  In  May,  1820,  a  port 
of  the  same  lot,  59  feet  on  Locust  Street 
120  feet  on  Fourth  Street,  was  sold  for  $< 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  five  mor 
later,  the  same  59  feet  were  sold  for  $i,( 
In  February,  1892,  62x62  feet  on  the  i 
side  of  Fourth  Street,  66  feet  south  of  Lo< 
Street,  was  sold  for  $75,000.  The  orig 
120  X 131  feet  is  worth  over  $250,000. 

In  December,  1818,  the  southwest  coi 
of  Sixth  and  Olive  Streets,  114  x  135  feet. 
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sold  for  $300.  The  deed  carried  a  restriction 
that  the  lot  should  not,  within  fifteen  years, 
be  used  as  a  burying  ground.  Soon  after  the 
transfer  was  made  the  panic  of  1819  came  on. 
The  buyer  carried  it  through  six  long  years  of 
financial  depression,  and  finally  resold  it  in 
1825  for  the  price  he  had  given  for  it,  viz: 
$300.     It  i^  worth  now  more  than  $400,000. 

In  January^  l9l9»  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Chec^attl  Streets,  115x135  feet, 
sold  for  $1,000.  hi  Mk>  18S6,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Houser  bought  the  4l^x^34»  just  immedi- 
ately on  the  comer,  muter  a  special  commis- 
sioner's sale  in  partition,  for  $79,600,  and 
erected  on  it  the  present  Houser  building.  The 
115x135  feet  is  worth  to-day,  without  im- 
provements, over  $250,0000. 

In  August,  1830,  the  northwest  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Pine  Streets,  115x135,  sold  for 
$i/xx).  In  January,  1887,  the  54J4  x  127  }4 
on  the  corner,  with  the  improvements,  sold 
for  $200,000.  The  value  of  the  entire  orig- 
inal comer  now  is  $300,000. 

In  November,  1819,  the  southeast  corner  of 
Olive  and  Fifth  Streets,  57  x  135  feet,  was 
soW  for  $250.  In  April,  1821,  the  57x135 
feet  next  south  of  this  changed  hands  at  $350. 
The  Insurance  Exchange  building  is  now  on 
the  88  X  127  feet,  and  the  value  of  the  lot, 
without  the  building,  is,  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able   estimate,  $500,000. 

On  December  i,  1819,  the  entire  east  side 
of  Fifth  Street,  from  Pine  to  Chestnut  Street, 
was  sold  for  $1,200.  The  40X  115J4  on  the 
south  side  of  Pine  Street,  95  feet  east  of 
Broadway,  where  the  Western  Union  build- 
ing* is  located,  was  leased,  with  the  building, 
in  June,  1890,  for  fifteen  years,  for  $4,500  a 
year.  The  original  tract  has  a  value  now  of 
more  than  $300,000. 

In  October,  1821,  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  28 J4  x  135  feet, 
was  sold  for  $250.  In  June,  1893,  the 
47  X  127}^  on  the  same  corner  was  sold  for 
$140,000.  The  improvements  were  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
transaction. 

In  September,  1822,  the  57  x  135  feet  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Broadway  and  Olive 
Street  was  sold  for  $225,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  57  x  135  feet  next  north  of  it  was 
sold  for  $175,  making  $400  for  the  114X  135 
feet.  In  January,  1879,  the  28  x  102  feet  im- 
mediately on  the  corner,  that  is,  the  south 
half  of  the  frontage,  and  102  feet  of  the  135 


feet  in  depth  of  the  first  lot  mentioned  above, 
was  sold  for  $52,000,  and,  in  December,  1880, 
the  same  28  x  102  feet  was  sold  for  $1 15,00a 
In  October,  1894,  the  57  x  102  feet  on  the 
west  side  of  Broftdipay,  fifty-seven  feet  north 
of  Olive  Street,  was  sold,  with  the  improve- 
ments, for  $183,700.  This  is  the  same  fifty- 
seven  feet  which  was  sold  in  1822,  as  noted 
above,  for  $175,  but  it  had  only  102  feet  in 
depth  in  1894,  instead  of  132  feet  as  in 
1822, 

In  March,  1888,  50  x  150  feet  on  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Avenue,  150  east  of 
Twelfth  Street,  sold  for  $24,222;  in  1895, 
seven  years  later,  the  same  property  sold  for 
$72,500.  There  were  some  improvements, 
but  they  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  In  October,  1877,  the 
50x150  feet  next  west  of  the  above,  that 
is,  100  feet  east  of  Twelfth  Street,  sold  for 
$12,140,  and  in  February,  1896,  the  same 
property  sold  for  $75,000.  In  June,  1875,  the 
50  X  150  feet  next  west  of  the  last  cited  prop- 
erty, that  is,  the  50  x  150  feet  fifty  feet  east 
of  Twelfth  Street,  sold  for  $27,500;  and,  in 
August,  1897,  it  sold  for  $100,000.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  the  southeast  corner  of  Wash- 
ingfton  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  25  x  150, 
sold  for  $10,000,  and  in  September,  1895,  the 
lot  next  east  of  it,  25  x  150,  brought  $45,000, 
while,  in  July,  1897,  the  two  changed  hands 
for  $150,000. 

In  the  next  block  east  the  entire  frontage 
on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Avenue  be- 
tween Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets,  271  x  150 
feet,  was  sold  in  1886  for  $250,000. 

In  October,  1888,  the  lot  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Olive  and  Tenth  Streets,  front- 
ing twenty-five  feet  on  Olive  Street,  was 
sold  for  $50,000.  In  February,  1896,  the  lot 
next  west  of  it,  fronting  25  feet  and  2  inches 
on  Olive  Street,  brought  $22,000.  Both 
these  figures  include  the  improvements.  In 
April,  1897,  the  two  lots  sold  for  $175,000. 
As  the  improvements  had  not  increased  in 
value,  the  increase  must,  of  course,  have 
been  in  the  value  of  the  land. 

In  April,  1880,  the  northwest  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets,  121  x  102  feet, 
was  sold  under  a  trustee's  deed  for  $37,500. 
In  May,  1896,  the^same  property  brought 
$160,000,  with  the  same  improvements. 

In  February,  1880,  the  property,  76  x  100 
feet,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Locust  Streets,  was  sold    for    $15,000.     In 
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1888  it  sold  for  $42,700;  in  1889,  one  year 
later,  for  $45,000,  and  in  1892,  for  $68,400. 

In  February,  1892,  the  property  no  feet 
and  4  inches  by  100  feet  and  3  inches  on 
ttie  northwest  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Locust 
Streets  sold  for  $88,000,  and  in  November, 
1896,  the  same  property  sold  for  $132,000. 

The  "Lucas  Tract,"  so  called  because  it 
was  purchased  from  the  original  grantees 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Lucas  and  his  son,  Mr. 
James  H.  Lucas,  is  one  which  will,  in  its 
history,  always  interest  persons  who  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  growth  of  St. 
Louis  real  estate  values.  The  tract  was 
bounded,  in  its  general  outlines,  by  Fourth 
Street  on  the  east,  Washington  Avenue  on 
the  north,  Jefferson  Avenue  on  the  west,  and 
a  line  about  midway  between  Chestnut  and 
Market  Streets  on  the  south.  If  the  reader 
will  permit  seven  imaginary  lines  to  run  east 
and  west  through  this  tract,  dividing  it  into 
eight  equal  strips,  the  lines  being  192  feet 
and  6  inches  apart,  he  can  better  grasp  the 
meaning  of  early  values.  The  lines  would 
divide  the  tract  into  the  original  United 
States  surveys,  which  were  one  arpent  wide 
and  forty  arpens  deep — ^an  arpent  is  reck- 
oned at  192^  feet. 

Beginning  with  the  southernmost  survey 
bought  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  a  general  way  the 
land  between  Market  and  Qiestnut  Streets, 
although  this  does  not  describe  its  exact 
location,  as  it  lays  somewhat  at  an  angle  with 
the  streets,  and  running  from  Fourth  Street 
to  JeflFerson  Avenue,  he  paid  for  this  in  April, 
1808,  $157;  for  the  next  192  feet  survey  north 
of  this,  which  brought  his  possessions  up 
nearly  to  Pine  Street,  he  traded  an  equal 
amount  of  ground  in  another  locality.  For 
the  192  feet  next  north,  bringing  his  north, 
line  half  way  between  Pine  and  Olive  Streets,; 
he  paid,  in  July,  1807,  $100.  For  the  next 
survey  north,  extending  his  property  to  Olive 
Street,  there  Was  paid  in  April,  1808,  $157. 
For  the  next  192  feet  north  he  had  paid  in  the. 
preceding  January,  $220.  This  made  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Lucas  tract  an  ex- 
tension north  of  what  is  now  Locust  Street. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these 
strips  of  192J4  feet  wide  ran  from  Fourth 
Street  to  Jefferson  Avenue. 

The  survey  next  north  lying  between 
Locust  Street  and  what  would  be  Vine  Street, 
if  the  latter  were  prolonged  west,  and  it  was 
so  prolonged  in  those  days,  was  sold  in  1793 


for  $97.  Mr.  Lucas  bought  it  in  Janua 
1808,  for  $220  and  sold  it  during  the  sa 
year  for  $450. 

The  strip  next  north,  which  moved 
northern  boundary  to  St.  Charles  Street,  i 
the  next  strip  between  St.  Charles  Street  2 
Washington  Avenue  was  purchased  by  1 
James  H.  Lucas  in  March,  1847,  ^or  $3,c 
forty  years  after  the  other  "surveys"  w 
secured. 

For  this  tract  of  272  acres  we  have  the  ( 
cial  records,  therefore,  that  there  was  gr 
in  cash  $3,854,  and  in  trade  a  piece  of  I 
containing  thirty-four  acres,  in  another  k 
tion. 

The  tract  comprises  to-diay  the  busii 
portion  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  a  moderate  c 
mate  the  same  land,  without  buildings 
worth  more  than  $120,000,000  which,  a 
per  cent,  would  produce  an  income  of  $1: 
per  minute  for  every  minute  in  the  y 
night,  day  and  Sundays. 

Panics   have   their   victories   no  less 
nowned  .than    war, 
Pftflkt  tmi  Property,  while  the  battle  of  fiaa 
and  wmmerce  has  wa 
fiercely  on  many  a  stubbornly  contested  £ 
real  estate  has  always  survived  the  con 
and  adv^ced  in  values  at  every  point  wi 
the  assault  upon  that  interest  has  been  c 
severely  felt.    This  having  been  the  hisi 
of  the  real, estate  market,  panics,  like  1 
qrty,  are  very  inconvenient,  but  no  disg 
,for  all  that 

St.  Louis  real  estate  interests,  as  thos 
other  great  cities  have  passed  through 
eral  of  these  temporarily  depressing  ii 
ences,  but  as  far  as  values  are  concei 
^very  trace   of  those   adverse   periods 
been  obliterated  in  the  steady  developmei 
tills* metropolis  since  the  day  in  1764,  v 
Auguste  Chouteau  established  a  trading 
at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street,  on  the 
blamed  out  upon  the  primeval  trees  of 
forest  by  Pierre  Liguest  Laclede,  who, 
prophetic  wisdom,  predicted  that  this  1 
tion  was   destined  to   become   one    of 
greatest  cities  of  America. 

At  an  early  date  there  were  no  sale 
land.  The  settlers  "squatted"  upon  such 
as  they  chose,  without  objection ;  and  it 
not  until  1766,  ten  years  before  the  Dec! 
tion  of  Independence,  that  the  rights  of 
session  were  regulated  by  the  formal  issi 
l^nd  grants.  •   • 
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Under  these  primitive  conditions  the  trad- 
ing post  of  St.  Louis  prospered  until  the 
Louisiana  purchase  was  completed.  The  first 
census  was  taken  in  1806,  when  there  was  a 
population  of  less  than  1,000  people. 

Three  years  later,  in  1809,  there  was  a  pop- 
ulation of  X400,  and  then  came  the  first 
annual  assessment  for  taxes,  when  real  and 
personal  values  were  placed  at  $134,516.  Of 
this  amount  $15,000  was  assessed  against 
Auguste  Chouteau,  and,  in  addition  to  that 
he  then  owned  real  estate  valued  at  $61,000 
outside  of  the  city  limits.  It  does  not  appear 
of  record  that  this  land  cost  him  a  dollar  by 
way  of  purchase. 

At  that  time  the  city  limits  extended  from 
the  river  out  Biddle  Street  to  Seventh,  and 
south  to  Cerre  Street;  thence  east  to  river. 
Historians  tell  us  that  it  was  about  this  date, 
1809,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  i^^^  speculation  set 
in,  and  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  immigra- 
tion, prices  went  up  amazingly. 

In  1876  the  city  boundaries  were  extended, 
taking  in  an  area  of  385  acres,  upon  which 
there  were  650  houses,  419  of  them  frame, 
and  assessed,  with  the  land,  at  less  than 
$1,000,000,  producing  a  public  revenue  of 
less  than  $4,000  annually. 

Lucas'  first  addition,  between  Market  and 
St.  Charles  Streets,  was  platted  in  the  thirties, 
and  Soulard's  and  O'Fallon's  were  laid  out 
in  1836.  The  city  limits  were  extended  in 
i839»  and  again  in  1841.  Following  this  many 
other  additions  were  laid  out  during  an  in- 
terval of  fifteen  years,  until  in  1855  the  city 
embraced  seventeen  square  miles  of  territory, 
assessed  at  $59,609,289. 

Stoddard  addition  was  laid  out  in  1855  by 
Hiram  W.  Lefiingwell,  recently  deceased,  the 
founder  of  Forest  Park,  and  through  whose 
genius  Grand  Avenue  was  also  established. 
The  auction  of  Stoddard  addition  lots  was  the 
greatest  public  sale  that  had  ever  taken  place 
until  the  great  auction  sale  of  Tyler  Place, 
June  9  and  10,  1890,  when  47,000  front  feet 
were  sold  at  public  auction  for  $1,129,929  in 
twelve   hou^. 

Numerous  other  auction  sales  were  held, 
and  farm  property  as  far  out  as  where  Clay- 
ton is  now  situated  sold  at  $500  to  $1,000  an 
acre.  This  was  during  the  wild  cat  currency 
period  when  any  kind  of  property  was  con- 
sidered preferable  to  the  State  Bank  notes. 
In  those  times  real  estate  sold  at  any  price 
asked  in  any  locality.    In  1859  the  Missouri 


(street)  Railway,  with  its  cars  running  out  to 
Twelfth  Street,  was  the  only  street  car  line 
in  the  city.  The  Broadway  line  started  the 
i^ame  year,  giving  an  impetus  to  real  estate 
^peculation  in  those  times,  before  the  war, 
jiist  as  rapid  transit  has  had  its  exhilarating 
effect  upon  values  within  recent  years.  But 
the  State  banks  failed,  and  the  greatest  panic 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  ensued, 
killing  the  booms  of  the  early  days  of  Kirk- 
wood  and  Webster  Groves,  and  correspond- 
ingly depreciating  the  demand  for  all  city 
property.  Prices  dropped  proportionately, 
as  "the  dollars  of  our  daddies"  were  then  the 
only  purchasing  power,  and  were  of  great 
value. 

Following  close  upon  this  panic  came  the 
devastating  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  bringing  its  era  of  inflated  greenback 
currency,  when  real  estate  came  into  demand 
in  1865,  at  prices  greatly  enhanced  over  the 
highest  values  ever  placed  upon  property.  In 
the  meantime  gold  had  reached  a  premium  of 
$2.93  on  the  dollar.  The  people  had  an  abun- 
dance of  government  money.  With  a  recol- 
lection of  the  distress  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  State  banks,  together  with  an  existing 
doubt  as  to  the  final  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral armies,  capitalists  and  trcidesmen,  con- 
tractors and  soldiers  put  their  surplus  paper 
money  into  real  estate  and  home  build- 
ing. Many  of  our  palatial  old  mansions  were 
built  and  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
war,  while  prices  kept  on  going  higher  and 
higher;  the  real  estate  agents  being  in  the 
field  with  three  or  four  auctions  nearly  every 
day,  from  1868  to  1873.  The  financial  crisis 
of  1873  put  a  stop  to  this  brilliant  epoch  in 
the  real  estate  market  of  the  country,  and 
the  people  wtgre  in  the  throes  of  another 
panic,  unlike  any  that  preceded  or  which  has 
succeeded  it.  There  was  a  scramble  for  gold. 
Securities  were  practically  valueless.  A  vast 
amount  of  money,  deferred  payments  on 
property  purchased,  and  loans  on  real  estate, 
became  due.  Renewals  were  rarely  granted 
or  considered.  Creditors  clamored  for  their 
money.  The  payment  of  fabulous  interest 
rates  did  not  appease  the  gold-hungry  peo- 
ple. They  were  crazy  for  money,  gold,  or 
the  greenbacks,  which  they  could  demand  the 
government  to  redeem  in  gold.  Under  these 
conditions  collections  were  forced  by  fore- 
closure, and  prices  went  off  50  per  cent  or 
more,  a  great  deal  of  property,  both  vacant 
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and  improved,  having  changed  ownership  for 
simply  the  amount  of  encumbrance  that  had 
been  placed  upon  it. 

This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  without 
much  change  until  the  congressional  enact- 
ment for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  1879,  when  gold  began  to  circulate,  and 
real  estate  interests  commenced  to  rally 
again.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  them 
and  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  prosperous  era 
that  followed  to  1893.  This  latter  period  of 
gradual  improvement,  covering  a  lapse  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  the  pinnacle  being 
reached  in  January,  1893,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting era  in  the  development  of  St.  Louis 
real  estate.  It  commenced  about  the  time 
of  the  opening  to  public  traffic  of  the  re- 
nowned Eads  bridge,  and  continued  for  a 
short  time  after  the  Merchants'  bridge,  the 
second  highway  over  the  Mississippi  BLiver, 
which  linked  the  north  end  of  the  city  with 
Madison,  over  in  Illinois.  All  that  St.  Louis 
has  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  metropolitan 
achievements  has  been  acquired  since  1873, 
and  infinitely  the  greatest  success  has  been 
mrade  within  the  past  twelve  years;  recon- 
structed streets,  electric  railways,  modern 
buildings,  most  rapid  increase  in  manufac- 
tures, wealth  and  population;  all  this  has 
come  to  us  since  1885,  starting  with  the  first 
cable  road  in  1884,  when  the  street  railways 
carried  only  30,000,000  people  annually, 
whereas,  it  is  now  estimated  that  240,000,000 
passengers  are  carried  every  year  within  the 
city's  area  of  forty-four  square  miles. 

A  study  of  the  probable  future  expansion 
of  the  city  naturally  leads 

Looktag  Backward,  to  a  consideration  of  its 
growth  in  thd  past.  A 
hundred  years  ago  St.  Louis  was  a  little  trad- 
ing village  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  dwelling  houses,  and 
even  business  houses  and  factories,  was  cov- 
ered with  forest  trees  and  to  a  great  extent 
unexplored.  The  population  was\probably 
between  600  and  700,  Carondelet  being,  a  sep- 
arate village  with  less  than  200  residents.  St. 
Louis  had  no  regular  limits  or  boundaries, 
but  its  business  was  transacted  on  Main  and 
Second  Streets,  and  its  dwelling  houses  were 
located  in  the  same  section. 

In  1803  the  Louisiana  purchase  brought  St. 
Louis  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  population  was  then  between 
800  and  900,  and  the  town  limits  can  best  be 


understood  from  the  locations  of  the  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  time.  Auguste 
Chouteau  resided  on  Main,  near  Market; 
Pierre  Chouteau  had  a  store,  with  residence 
above,  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Washing- 
ton Avenue.  Ground  at  that  time  was  not 
valued  at  so  much  per  front  foot,  and  a  stone 
wall  protected  Mr.  Chouteau's  orchard,  which 
adjoined  his  store,  from  stray  depredators. 

About  one  block  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Chouteau  and  his  store,  dwelling  rooms  and 
orcturd.  The  baking  business  was  monopo- 
lized by  one  Leclerc,  whose  bakery  was  on 
Main,  ctose  to  where  Elm  Street  now  inter- 
jFects  that  street.  There  were  three  bhck- 
fmith  shops,  all  on  Main  Street,  one  near 
Elm,  another  near  Morgan,  and  the  third 
near  Carr.  The  two  village  taverns  were  on 
opposite  corners  of  Main  and  Locust  Streets. 
The  entire  square  on  Second  Street  between 
Pine  and  Chestnut,  east  of  the  present  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Building,  was  occupied  by 
the  Debreuil  family.  There  were  a  few  strag- 
gling houses  a  block  farther  up  the  bluflfs,  but 
the  town  was  really  confined  to  an  area  of 
some  three  blocks  on  the  river  front. 

St.  Louis  was  incorporated  as  a  town  m 
1809,  and  its  boundaries  were  then  more 
clearly  defined.  The  north  line  was  between 
Ashley  and  Biddle  Street,  with  Cerre  Street 
as  the  extreme  southern  limit.  Seventh  Street 
was  the  limit  on  the  west,  but  the  records 
show  that  there  were  more  forest  trees  than 
buildings  beyond  Fourth.  In  1822  St.  Louis 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  5,000.  All  the  improve- 
ments were  still  between  three  or  four  blocks 
of  the  river,  and  there  was  no  change  in  the 
western  boundary.  There  was  a  small  ab- 
sorption of  territory  on  the  north,  and  the 
southern  boundary  was  extended  to  Labadie 
and  Convent  Streets.  This  made  the  city's 
area  385  acres,  and  within  its  corporate  limits 
there  were  419  frame  and  231  brick  or  stone 
structures,  giving  a  total  of  650  bouses. 
More  than  once  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years  as  many  new  houses  as  this  have  ^n 
completed  in  St.  Louis  within  a  single  month. 
This  city's  income  from  taxation  during  its 
first  corporate  year  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4,000,  on  an  assessed  valuation  which 
fell  a  little  below  the  million  mark. 

The  next  extension  of  the  city  limits  was  in 
the  year  1839,  by  which  time  the  population 
haHgjown  to  16,000,  and  the  assessed<;valna- 
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lion  to  $8,650,000.  Only  five  city  blocks  were 
absorbed  by  the  extension.  In  1841,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  extensive  addition  was 
made.  The  northern  boundary  was  extended 
to  a  point  between  Dock  and  Buchanan 
Streets,  and  the  southern  to  Wyoming  and 
Anna.  The  west  line  extended  from  Main, 
near  Dock,  to  Chouteau  Avenue,  100  feet 
west  of  Second  Carondclet  Avenue,  and 
thence  along  that  street  to  Wyoming.  The 
extension  increased  the  assessed  valuation  to 
about  $12,000,000,  and  the  acreage  to  about 
2,600.  It  took  the  town  of  North  St.  Louis, 
which  extended  from  the  river  to  Twelfth 
Street,  between  Madison  and  Montgomery; 
the  village  of  Central  St.  Louis,  and  adjoin- 
ing subdivision,  as  well  as  several  other  addi- 
tions which  have  long  since  lost  their 
identity  outside  of  the  title  abstracts  and 
legal  descriptions. 

In  1855  the  city  limits  were  again  ex- 
tended, and  for  the  first  time  Grand  Avenue 
became  the  western  boundary.  The  same 
thoroughfare,  or  rather  a  line  650  feet  beyond 
it,  also  furnished  the  northern  boundary,  and 
the  southern  limits  were  extended  to  Keokuk 
Street.  Stoddard  addition,  dedicated  in  185 1, 
was  absorbed  by  this  extension,  as  well  as 
Compton  Hill  addition,  South  St.  Louis,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  other  additions  or  subdivisions. 
The  area  of  St.  Louis  was  increased  to  about 
seventeen  square  miles,  and  the  assessed  val- 
uation to  nearly  $60,000,000. 

In  1870  Carondelet  became  part  of  St. 
Louis,  the  city  limits  were  considerably  ex- 
tended and  the  assessed  valuation  extended 
to  $123,800,000.  The  imaginary  line,  660  feet 
west  of  Grand  Avenue,  continued  to  be  the 
western  limits,  and  this  boundary  was  still 
beyond  the  district  actually  used  for  urban 
purposes. 

Six  years  later  the  scheme  and  charter  was 
adopted,  with  the  city  limits  as  they  now  re- 
main. '  The  area  was  increased  62J4  square 
miles,  and  the  assessed  valuation  to  $181,345,- 
560.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  city's 
nominal  area  for  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
but  the  actual  area  built  upon  has  increased 
with  continuous  rapidity,  and  the  assessed 
valuation  has  been  practically  doubled. 

Dividing  the  last  twenty  years  into  two  de- 
cades, it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note 
how  the  city  has  expanded  during  each. 
Twelve  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
natural    termini  of  street  railways   running 


west  were  Grand  Avenue.  The  Easton  Ave- 
nue line  had  a  horse  car  extension  to  Rinkel- 
ville,  the  Lindell  possessed  a  "bobtail"  single 
track  loop  as  far  as  Vandeventer,  and  the 
Market  Street  line  ran  an  extension  through 
the  fields  to  Forest  Park.  The  old  Narrow 
Gauge  road  ran  occasional  trains  on  a  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  devised  schedule 
through  Cabanne  out  into  the  country,  but 
the  service  was  too  spasmodic  to  justify,  let 
alone  encourage,  home  building  in  that  sec- 
tion by  people  engaged  in  daily  business 
down  town.  The  Olive  Street  horse  cars  ran 
to  Grand  Avenue  only ;  the  Chouteau  Avenue 
line,  which  now  reaches  the  city  limits, 
stopped  a  block  or  two  east  of  Grand  Ave- 
nue, and  other  roads  which  now  go  into  and 
through  the  new  limits  were  not  even 
dreamed  of. 

There  was  no  denand  for  daily  transporta- 
tion beyond  Grand  Avenue,  because  the  city 
practically  ended  at  that  thoroughfare.  As 
extensions  were  built  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  "eighties,'*  sneering  allusions  were 
made  to  running  through  "cabbage  patches," 
and  enterprises  since  amply  justified  were  de- 
nounced as  "speculative"  and  "half  century 
ahead  of  the  times." 

To-day  the  area  actually  built  up  west  of 
Grand  Avenue  is  by  measurement  greater 
than  that  east  of  it.  The  houses  are  less 
crowded  together,  but  the  mileage  of  streets 
transformed  from  lanes  during  the  ten  years 
is  an  object  lesson  to  the  student  of  real 
estate  and  to  the  man  who  bases  his  ideas  of 
future  values  on  the  happenings  of  the  past 
and  the  certainty  of  their  repetition.  In  the 
central  section  of  the  extended  limits — the 
West  End — the  city  is  practically  buik  up 
clear  to  the  limits  and  some  blocks  beyond 
it.  Here  and  there  vacant  lots,  and  even 
blocks,  can  be  found,  but  these  are  rapidly 
disappearing  and  the  St.  Louisan  who  wishes 
to  follow  Horace  Greeley's  advice  in  the 
selection  of  a  home  site  will  soon  have  to 
locate  outside  the  corporate  limits,  from  ne- 
cessity, if  not  from  choice. 

The  southwestern  expansion  has  been  al- 
most as  remarkable.  Tyler  Place  and  Dun- 
dee Place  have  been  transformed  from  desert 
wastes  into  attractive  and  well  built-up  sec- 
tions. All  along  the  River  des  Peres  sub- 
divisions have  grown  up  in  all  directions  until 
they  have  become  merged  into  each  other,  . 
with  the  result  that  there  is  'b,  continuous 
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line  of  improvement  several  blocks  in  width, 
clear  out  to  the  southwestern  limits  beyond 
Benton,  and  for  eight  or  ten  miles  out  into 
the  county. 

The  only  large  tracts  of  land  within  the 
corporate  limits  not  built  up  lie  in  the  ex- 
treme southwest  and  northwest  portions  of 
the  city.  Their  aggregate  area  is  less  than 
one-third  the  district  built  up  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  it  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  question  of  a  further  extension  of 
the  limits  is  becoming  a  live  one.  Webster, 
Kirkwood,  Qayton,  Ferguson  and  interven- 
ing settlements  and  subdivisions  are  parts  of 
St.  Louis  in  everything  but  name.  Steam  and 
street  railways  bring  them  within  easy  access, 
electric  light  is  furnished  in  many  portions 
of  them  from  plants  in  St.  Louis,  and  ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  to  extend 
the  dty  water  mains  so  that  houses  in  the 
most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  county 
may  be  supplied  from  the  St.  Louis  water- 
works. Just  how  soon  the  extension  will  be 
made  can  not  be  said,  but  the  date  can  not 
be  a  distant  one,  and  shrewd  investors  are 
already  being  guided  accordingly. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  many  in- 
stances between  the  value  and  price  of  real 
estate.  In  boom  towns  the  price  is  often 
many  times  greater  than  either  the  intrinsic 
or  extrinsic  value.  Future  possibilities,  mis- 
called prospects,  are  unduly  discounted,  and 
prices  soon  reach  the  inevitable  danger  mark, 
with  the  usual  disastrous  reaction.  In  St. 
Louis  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  There 
has  never  been  a  real  estate  boom,  nor  even 
extensive  trading  in  options.  The  demand 
has  almost  invariably  been  measured  by  the 
activity  in  building,  and  exceptional  apprecia- 
tion has  almost  invariably  been  caused  by 
impending  scarcity.  The  year  1892  may  be 
cited  as  an  example.  Sales  during  that  year 
aggregated  $62,000,000— an  increase  of  50 
per  cent  over  the  total  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  But  during  the  same  year 
the  expenditure  upon,  new  buildings  exceeded 
$20,000,000.  The  increased  demand,  with  the 
legitimate  increase  in  price  which  was  the 
natural  accompanlhient,  was,  moreover,  the 
culmination  of  three  years  of  building  activ- 
ity, resulting  in  the  erection  of  more  than 
15,000  structures  and  the  absorption  of  a  lot 
frontage  of  100  miles.  National  financial 
conditions  have  operated  against  any  general 
advance  in  prices  since  1892,  but  tfee  g^ant 


strides  made  by  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  St.  Louis  have  materially  enhanced 
values  of  downtown  property,  and  especially 
of  comers,  which  are  now  exceedingly  hard 
to  obtain.  With  a  restoration  of  confidence 
nationally,  there  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  St. 
Louis  real  estate,  and  the  upward  movement 
in  prices,  only  temporarily  checked,  will  be 
resumed  all  along  the  line. 

During  the  year  1892  the  demand  for  new 
buildings  in  St.  Louis  was  so  great  that  in 
order  to  supply  it,  thirty-nine  miles  of  street 
front  were  built  upon,  and  transferred  from 
the  unimproved  to  the  improved  column. 
There  was  no  boom  and  no  unnatural  infla- 
tion. The  demand  preceded  the  supply,  and 
that  the  latter  only  in  part  satisfied  the  former 
is-  evidenced  by  the  continued  heavy  expencU- 
ture  in  building  during  the  succeeding  years 
of  national  financial  uneasiness.  The  phe- 
nomenal revival  in  trade  and  commerce  in  St. 
Louis  during  the  year  1897,  and  the  authentic 
announcement  of  the  proposed  removal  to  it 
of  several  large  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial establishments,  indicate  that  the  city  will 
continue  to  grow  rapidly,  and  that  a  scarcity, 
rather  than  an  over-supply,  of  business 
houses  and  dwellings  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  near  future. 

Sixty  years  ago  3,725  acres  of  "commons" 
east  of  Twelfth  Street  were  offered  for  sale  by 
authority  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  ag- 
gregate price  accepted  was  about  $450,000, 
but  the  municipal  records  tell  us  that  the  pur- 
chasers thought  they  offered  too  much,  and 
most  of  them  declined  to  complete.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  the  "commons"  were  again 
offered  and  sold  at  about  $50  per  acre;  and 
within  fifteen  years  of  these  ill-advised  sales 
the  value  rose  to  about  $1,000  per  acre.  Thus 
y^rt  large  fortunes  made,  and  the  founda- 
tions laid  for  many  much  larger  ones. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  fifty,  or  even 
thirty,  years  for  illustrations  of  shrewd  buy- 
ing of  St.  Louis  real  estate,  with  results  at 
once  sensational  and  legitimate.  The  g^round 
now  occupied  by  Westmoreland  and  Portland 
Places  could  have  been  bought  fifteen  years 
ago  for  $2,000  per  acre.  To-day  it  is  worth 
more  than  $150  per  front  foot,  or  over  $30,000 
per  acre.  Owners  of  homesteads  in  the 
Cabanne  district  in  many  cases  sold  out  at 
prices  far  in  advance  of  their  wildest  hopes 
a  few  years  previously,  but  the  purchasers 
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soon  proved  that  there  was  method  in  their 
apparent  madness  by  more  than  doubling 
their  money  in  a  few  months. 

Twelve  years  ago  Easton  Avenue  property 
had  little  or  no  market,  and  ground  on  the 
old  race  course  track  was  regarded  as  subur- 
ban in  character  and  of  small  cash  value. 
There  were  a  few  small  country  stores  on 
Easton  Avenue,  and  a  few  inexpensive  resi- 
dences, most  of  them  east  of  King's  High- 
way. The  cabling  of  the  Citizens'  Street  Car 
Line  as  far  west  as  that  thoroughfare,  and 
the  grading  of  Easton  Avenue  to  the  same 
point  brought  into  immediate  prominence  a 
section  of  the  city  hitherto  completely  over- 
looked by  investors  and  operators.  Inside 
lots  which  had  been  for  sale  at  less  than  $io 
per  foot  were  immediately  sought  after  at  $20 
and  $30,  and  corners  which  had  been  offered 
at  $20  were  in  demand  at  $50.  A  majority 
of  the  purchasers  improved  their  holdings, 
and  prices  have  continued  to  advance  until 
inside  lots  have  become  legitimately  worth 
from  $80  to  $100  per  front  foot,  with  corners 
very  much  more.  The  subsequent  extension 
of  rapid  transit  to  the  city  limits  has  had  an 
equally  marked  influence  on  values,  and  has 
enabled  far-seeing  buyers  to  make  immense 
profits. 

These  instances  of  legitimate  and  perma- 
nent increase  in  values  of  residence  property 
are  not  isolated  or  exceptional.  The  popula- 
tion of  St.  Louis  has  increased  fully  80  per 
cent  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  this 
fact  alone  has  more  than  justified  the  en- 
hancement it  did  so  much  to  produce.  In 
every  residence  section  of  the  city  the  im- 
provements have  been  manifest,  more  con- 
spiciously  so,  of  course,  in  desirable  localities 
brought  into  the  market  by  rapid  transit 
lines. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  only  large  tracts 
of  land  within  the  city  limits  not  built  up  are 
to  be  found  in  the  northwest  and  southwest 
portions.    To  the  investor  the  opportunities 
for  making  money  by  means  of  a  small  out- 
lay i?vithout  risk  are  exceptionally  numerous 
in  the  southwest.    As  soon  as  the  projected 
street  railway  extensions  bring  the  property 
into  the  market,  sales  by  the  acre  will  become 
matters    of    history   only,    and    values    will 
promptly  double.     The  end  of   the  century 
finds   the  population  of  St.  Louis  very  close 
to  700,000,  and  the  next  five  years  will   see 
an   absorption  of  vacant  lots  fully  equal  to 
Tol.  V— 21 


that  of  the  five  preceding.  In  other  words, 
history  will  repeat  itself,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  profits  of  investors  in  St. 
Louis  realty  should  not  be  as  large  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 

The  growth  of  St.  Louis  has  been  even 
more  eloquently  demonstrated  in  the  down- 
town district.  We  have  noted  how  tena- 
ciously the  business  section  held  to  the  bluffs, 
and  to  the  four  or  five  streets  which  ran  along 
them  parallel  to  the  river.  It  took  half  a 
century  to  bring  Broadway  to  the  front  as  a 
commercial  thoroughfare,  and  when  the  Fed- 
eral building  was  located  as  far  west  as 
Elighth  Street  much  tmfavorable  comment 
was  created.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  Washington  Avenue  has  become 
a  g^eat  wholesale  street  west  of  Seventh 
Street,  and  Twelfth  Street  has  come  to  the 
front  within  a  much  shorter  period.  Lucas 
Place  te;i  years  ago  was  scarcely  thought  of 
in  connection  with  business,  but  to-day  some 
of  the  largest  factories  and  business  houses 
in  the  city  are  located  on  it.  The  western 
movement  has  been  forced  forward  by,  the 
growth  of  the  city's  commercial  interests. 
Between  1880  and  1890  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual Manufactured  product  increased  $100,- 
000,000,  and  during  the  last  seven  years 
another  gain  of  equal  amount  l^s  been 
accomplished.  Everything  points  to  still 
greater  advance,  and  people  who  a  few  years 
ago  reluctantly  admitted  that  Twelfth  Street 
would  some  day  become  the  western  limit  of 
the  strictly  business  section,  now  concede 
that  Jefferson  Avenue  will  before  long  be 
spoken  of  with  good  reason  as  "downtown." 

The  influence  of  expanding  business  has 
been  very  apparent  in  downtown  values.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject careful  thought,  prices  of  business  sites 
have  not  yet  approximated  figures  which  in  a 
few  years  will  be  looked  upon  as  normal. 

Festus  J.  Wade. 

Bebekah  State  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri.— Formerly  known  as  the  Daughters 
of  Rebekah  of  Missouri,  was  organized  No- 
vember 17,  1885,  at  a  convention  held  in 
Mystic  Hall,  at  Hannibal,  sixty-nine  dele- 
gates being  present.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
its  annual  sessions  are  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  those  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
Its  objects  are  to  propose  and  promote  suit- 
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able  legislation  for  the  good  of  this  branch 
of  the  order,  create  an  interest  in  the  degree, 
and  for  social  intercourse. 

Reber,  Samuel,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1813,  and  died  at  Cincinnati 
in  1879.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  a  well 
equipped  lawyer  in  1842,  and  in  1856  was 
made  judge  of  the  court  of  comnwn  pleas, 
and  afterward  became  judge  of  the  circuit 
court.  In  1867  he  resigned  from  the  bench 
and  engaged  in  practice.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  legal  attainments. 

Recollects.— A  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  monks.  The  Recollect  Fathers  were 
the  founders  of  the  Canadian  missions.  They 
were  expelled  when  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Canada  in  1629,  and  when  France 
again  obtained  control  of  the  country.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  confided  the  spiritual  control  of 
New  France  to  the  Jesuits.  There  was  much 
rivalry  between  the  two  religious  orders  in 
the  early  attempts  to  establish  a  Christian 
civilization  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the 
Jesuits  left  a  far  stronger  impress  upon  the 
history  of  this  region  than  their  rivals  in  the 
field  of  missionary  work. 

Recorder  of  Voters.— A  State  officer 
for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  created  in  1878,  the 
recorder  being  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  having  ministerial  charge  of  the  regis- 
tration of  voters,  the  custody  of  ballot  boxes, 
and  other  arrangements  of  elections.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  1895  and  superseded 
by  the  board  of  election  commissioners. 

Records,    French   and   Spanish. — 

See  "Archives." 

Redell,  George  H.,  manufacturer  and 
manufacturer's  agent,  was  born  in  Alton,  Il- 
linois, September  6,  1861.  His  parents  were 
George  Herman  and  Mary  (Oltmann)  Redell, 
natives  of  Germany.  The  father  was  a  mill- 
wright by  trade,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  extensive  flouring  mills  in  Al- 
ton, then  the  largest  flour  manufacturing 
point  in  the  famous  wheat  region  of  the 
"American  Bottom,"  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  son,  George  H.  Redell,  Jr., 
was  a  student  in  the  German  Lutheran  pa- 
rochial schools  in  his  native  city  for  five 
years,  apd  afterward  took  a  thorough  course 


of  instruction  in  a  business  college.    About 
1884  he  removed  to  Joplin  and  entered  the 
S.  C.  Henderson  wholesale  grocery  house  as 
a  salesman.  In  1888  his  father  becscme  asso- 
ciated with  James  E.  Leeper  and  Ernest  Son- 
tag  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  mineral 
water  and  ultimately  bought  out  his  partners. 
Subsequently  the  elder  Redell  sank  the  now 
celebrated  Deep  Rock  Well.  He  died  shortly 
afterward  and  his  son,  George  H.,  succeeded 
to  the  property,  and  gave  a  larger  scope  to 
the  business.  To  him  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
establishment  of  the  ice  manufacturing  plant, 
which,  aside  from  its  commercial  value,  has 
been  invaluable  from  a  hygienic  standpoint 
Its  product  is  manufactured  by  the  ammonia 
process  from  the  water  of  the  Deep  Rock 
well,  which  furnishes  from  a  depth  of  14^ 
feet  an  inexhaustible   quantity  of  absolute 
purity,  wholly  unimpaired  by  the  contami- 
nating substances  thrown  off  by  mechanical 
operations  in  the  mineral  fields.   A  fountain 
on  the  premises,  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district,  is  continually  open  to  free  use  by 
the  people,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
owner.    The  water  is  also  supplied  to  resi- 
dences, hotels  and  business  houses  at  a  cost 
only  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  han- 
dling.  Mr.  Redell  is  a  partner  in  the  Camp- 
bell-Redell  Grocer  Company,  which  although 
organized  as  recently  as  April,  1899,  has  al- 
ready established  a  large  line  of  trade  which 
is  being  constantly   extended.    He  is  also 
owner  of  a  valuable  mining  property  which  he 
is  operating  profitably  upon  his  own  account 
He  has  but  recently  purchased  a  forty-acre 
tract   at   the   southern   extremity   of  Main 
Street,  Joplin,  which  he  is  about  to  plat  as  an 
addition  to  the  city  for  business  and  residence 
purposes,  reserving  sufficient  ground  for  a 
spacious  park,  which  he  purposes  to  lay  out 
with  walks  and  driveways.  The  street  railway, 
which  nearly  approaches  the  location,  will  be 
brought  to  its  immediate  entrance.  Politically 
he  is  a  Democrat,  without  political  aspira- 
tions, and  he  has  never  sought  or  held  a  pub- 
lic office.    He  was  reared  a  German  Lutheran. 
Several  organizations  claim  his  active  inter- 
est, as  much  for  their  service  in  the  public 
interest   as   for   the   social   enjoyment   they 
afford.     One   is   the   Benevolent   and   Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  the 
present  Exalted  Ruler,  and  another  is  the 
Joplin  Qub,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  which  has  been  so  important 
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a  factor  in  furthering  public  concerns,  and 
in  giving  to  the  city  its  rightful  position  in 
the  commercial  and  financial  world.  In  both 
he  has  been  and  is  an  active  and  efficient 
member.  Other  organizations  in  which  he 
holds  membership  are  the  Red  Men,  the 
Commercial  Travelers  and  the  Travelers' 
Protective  Association.  He  was  married  De- 
cember i8,  1889,  to  Miss  Anna  Rant,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Rant,  of  Galena,  Kansas.  Mr. 
RedeU  is  a  thoroughly  public-spirited  man, 
alive  to  every  enterprise  promising  general 
benefit.  He  possesses  indomitable  determi- 
nation and  energy,  and  his  aid  is  recognized 
as  almost  insuring  the  success  of  any  project 
in  hand.  In  his  personal  relations  he  is  gen- 
erous, and  in  all  may  be  accounted  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  community. 

**Red  Legs." — ^An  organization  of  Kan- 
sas mounted  brigands,  very  daring  and  active 
in  the  border  troubles  between  Kansas  and 
Missouri  about  the  year  1859.  The  border 
counties  of  Missouri  furnished  the  field  for 
their  operations,  and  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  counties  was  a  subject  for  their 
depredations.  They  took  their  name  from  the 
red  morocco  tops  of  their  boots,  which  they 
wore  outside  their  pantaloons. 

Bed  Men,  Independent  Order  of. — 

A  secret  society  formed  by  members  of  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  in  Baltimore, 
who  withdrew  from  that  organization  in  1850. 
The  Grand  Tribe  of  the  Independent  Order 
was  chartered  June  nth  of  that  year,  and 
many  subordinate  tribes  were  established 
throughout  the  United  States.  Several  tribes 
were  in  existence  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  1880, 
but  soon  afterward  the  order  ceased  to  exist 
in  that  city. 

Bed  Men,  Order  of. — Prior  to  the 
Revolution  there  was  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  secret  societies  in  the  colonies,  especially 
marked  as  to  those  societies  which  were  of 
Engflish  origin.  At  the  same  time  the  need 
was  felt  of  some  such  organizations  to  aid  the 
colonists  in  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
Ugiavis,  social  and  political  freedom  than  was 
accessible  through  the  ordinary  avenues  of 
civil  life  under  the  then  existing  forms  of 
government,  and  efforts  were  made  to  or- 
ganize associations  that  were  truly  and  purely 
American  in  character.  About  the  year  1763 


societies  of  a  secret  nature  and  having  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  In- 
dians, came  into  existence  in  Massachusetts 
Colony,  which  a  few  years  later  easily  caught 
the  patriot  spirit  of  opposition  to  British  op- 
pression and  called  themselves  the  "Sons  of 
Liberty,"  and  it  is  asserted  they  were  the 
persons,  disguised  as  Indians,  who  marched 
aboard  the  English  ships  in  Boston  Harbor 
on  the  night  of  December  16,  1773,  and  threw 
overboard  the  342  chests  of  tea.  The  order 
extended  to  other  States  and  became  very 
strong  and  active  in  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
hibiting patriotic  zeal  in  the  War  of  181 2. 
After  that  war  it  took  the  name  of  Red 
Men,  and  gave  greater  prominence  to 
the  fraternal  and  benevolent  features, 
but  preserving  the  Indian  dress,  cere- 
monies, symbols  and  nomenclature,  to 
mystify  the  uninitiated  and  hide  its  identity. 
In  1833  the  Improved  Qrder  of  Red  Men 
sprang  up  in  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  primi- 
tive organization,  and  ultimately  displaced 
it.  Applicants  for  membership  must  be  eight- 
een great  suns  (eighteen  years)  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  sound  in  body  and 
must  believe  in  a  Great  Spirit.  The  smallest 
organization  of  the  order  is  a  tribe,  and  the 
next  a  council — all  tribes  and  councils  bear- 
ing Indian  names,  after  which  comes  the 
Great  Council  in  each  State,  and  the  Great 
Council  of  the  United  States.  The  degrees  of 
the  order  are:  First,  adoption;  second,  the 
warriors,  and  third,  the  chiefs.  The  first  tribe 
in  the  Missouri  reservation  was  Hiawatha 
Tribe,  No.  i,  in  St.  Louis,  instituted  in  1858. 
The  Great  Council  of  Missouri  was  organized 
on  the  i6th  sun  of  the  Hunting  Moon  (De- 
cember i6th),  1858,  with  seven  tribes  and 
250  members.  In  1900  there  were  30  tribes 
in  the  State,  with  about  2,500  members.  St. 
Joseph  had  7  tribes,  St.  Louis  4,  Kansas  City 
2,  Springfield  2,  and  there  was  i  in  each  of 
the  following  places:  Carterville,  Joplin, 
Webb  City,  Oronogo,  Carthage,  Savannah, 
Trenton,  Cagle,  Kirksville,  Weston,  Neck 
City,  Stanberry,  Duenweg,  Gallatin,  Platts- 
burg  and  Bethany ;  and  there  were  four  coun- 
cils of  the  degree  of  Pocahontas,  2  at  St. 
Joseph,  I  at  Kansas  City  and  i  at  Trenton.  • 
The  number  of  members  in  the  United  States 
was  over  250,000  in  49  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  Great  Chiefs  of  the  Councils  of 
Missouri  were:  Great  Sachem,  John  Ahern, 
St.  Joseph ;  Great  Sr.  Sagamore,  J.  L.  Hels- 
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ley,  St.  Joseph;  Great  Jr.  Sagamore,  J.  G. 
Henson,  Webb  City ;  Great  Prophet,  J.  Wick- 
enhoefer,  St.  Joseph ;  Great  Chief  of  Records, 
Ben  L.  Hensley,  St.  Joseph;  Great  Keeper 
of  Wampum,  William  Silverstein,  St.  Joseph ; 
Great  Sannap,  J.  J.  Doyle,  St.  Louis;  Great 
Mishinewa,  Thomas  Armstrong,  Springfield ; 
Great  Guard  of  Wigwam,  C.  J.  Ringe,  Tren- 
ton ;  Great  Gixard  of  Forest,  W.  R.  Demster, 
Kansas  City;  Great  Representatives,  Grand 
Council  United  States,  C.  F.  Schlapprizzi,  St. 
.  Louis,  and  J.  Wickenhoefer,  St.  Joseph. 

Reed,  Morris  A. — One  of  the  strong 
and  cultured  men  of  St.  Joseph,  and  also  one 
of  the  city's  leading  attorneys,  is  Morris 
Adelbert  Reed,  who  is  a  native  of  Water- 
town,  New  York,  and  a  son  of  Lewis  and  An- 
geline  (Spinning)  Reed.  After  a  preparatory 
course,  his  first  educational  training  was  at 
the  Jefferson  County  Institute,  at  Watertown, 
New  York.  From  the  institute  he  went  to 
the  Belleville  Academy,  Belleville,  New  York, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1861,  shortly 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
virtually  stepped  from  the  schoolroom  to  act- 
ive military  life,  as  in  September,  1862,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  Tenth  New  York 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  given  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant.  His  regiment  was  at 
once  ordered  to  the  front  and  assigned,  to 
duty  in  the  defense  of  Washington.  On 
reaching  the  field  of  action,  the  young  soldier 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  and  acting  as- 
sistant inspector  general  on  the  staff  of  the 
division  commander.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  these  offices  until  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  engage  in  active  hostilities  as  a  part 
of  General  Sheridan's  command  in  his  last 
Shenandoah  Valley  campaign.  His  command 
was  next  sent  to  join  General  Grant  in  the 
Wilderness  campaign,  remaining  with  the  lat- 
ter until  the  investment  of  Petersburg.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  field  he  was  also  on 
staff  duty  as  aide-de-camp.  In  1863  he  was 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy.  He  remained 
in  the  service  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Watertown,  New  York, 
and  soon  thereafter  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  He  began  his  reading  in  the  office  of 
Brown  &  Beach  (ex-Governor  Beach),  and  in 
1868  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Believing  that 
the  chances  for  young  men  were  better, 
broader  and  brighter  in  the  West,  shortly  after 


his  admission  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1873  he  was  appointed  register 
in  bankruptcy,  and  held  that  office  until  the 
repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law.  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  party  as  its 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
District  in  1882,  but  as  the  district 
was  heavily  Democratic,  his  opponent, 
the  Honorable  James  N.  Bumes,  was  elected. 
He  has  served  two  years  as  city  coun- 
selor of  St.  Joseph,  and  was  urged  to 
continue  in  the  office,  but  declined  reappoint- 
ment. In  January,  1892,  he  was  appointed 
general  attorney  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand 
Island  Railroad  Company  and  its  operated 
lines,  and  yet  holds  that  responsible  position. 
He  is  an  ardent  lover  of  and  an  unremitting 
worker  in  his  profession,  and  by  application 
and  ability  he  has  achieved  a  most  enviable 
success  both  as  a  counselor  and  an  advocate, 
and  has  earned  also  the  highest  standing  as 
a  citizen  and  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Reed  was  married  October  15, 1873,  to 
Miss  Margie  R.  Kimbal,  of  Bath,  Maine. 
They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  on  graduating,  in  June,  1899, 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  Law  School,  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  practice.  The 
daughter  ranks,  both  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  among  the  thorough  and  ac- 
complished musicians  of  St.  Joseph. 

Reformed  Church.— The  Reformed 
Church,  as  one  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions of  Christendom,  had  its  origin  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ulric 
Zwingli,  in  15 16,  at  Einsiedeln,  Switicrland, 
began  preaching  against  what  he  believed 
to  be  abuses  and  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  Roman  Church  during  the  previous  ages. 
He  was  afterward  joined  by  Prominent  Swiss, 
German  and  French  reformers,  among  whom 
were  Oecolampadius,  Leo  Juda,  Bollinger, 
Buzer,  Fare!  and  Calvin.  These  men  made 
the  word  of  God  their  chief  source  of  au- 
thority, and  would  accept  nothing  as  binding 
upon  the  church,  except  what  is  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  their  contention  with 
Romanism  on  the  one  hand  and  Lutheranism 
on  the  other,  they  were  compelled  to  organ- 
ize the  Reformed  Church,  not  as  a  new 
church,  but  as  a  part  of  the  One  Church  of 
Christ  "reformed"  of  error  in  doctrine  and 
practice.    Thus  the  Reformed  Church  came 
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to  be  the  twin  sister  of  the  Lutheran  in  the 
Protestant  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

As  is  well  known,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  a  large  part  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  accepted  the  teachings 
and  polity  of  those  known  in  history  as  the 
leaders  in  the  great  reformation  movement. 
After  various  confessions  of  faith  had  been 
formulated  and  tried,  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism was  finally  produced  as  a  consensus 
of  fundamental  truth,  in  1563.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Zacarias  Ursinus  and  Casper  Oli- 
vianus,  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  HI, 
then  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Germany.  This 
Catechism,  without  alteration,  continues  to 
be  the  symbol  of  faith  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Europe  and  America.  Its  heart  is 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  explained,  as  containing 
the  contents  of  saving  faith.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  exposition  of  the  Decalogue 
and  Lord's  Prayer,  as  teaching  how  to  live 
and  pray.  While  the  Catechism  is  pronounced 
in  its  views  on  fundamentals,  it  is  conserva- 
tive, broad  and  catholic  in  spirit,  allowing 
large  liberty  in  matters  of  minor  importance. 
The  system  of  government  adopted  from 
the  first  is  what  is  known  as  Presbyterial — 
government  by  Presbyters,  or  elders  and 
ministers.  Its  judicatories  are  the  consistory 
of  the  congregation;  the  classis,  composed 
of  a  number  of  congregations  in  a  limited  dis- 
trict; the  synod,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
classes,  and  the  general  synod. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  the  world  num- 
bers from  ten  to  twelve  million  communi- 
cants. It  is  strongest  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Australia. 

As  early  as  1747  a  coetus  or  synod  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Holland. 
This   relation  to  the  Holland  Church  con- 
tinued till  1792,  when  it  was  broken  off  by 
the  revolutionary  state  of  things  in  Europe. 
It  was  then  that  the  coetus  became  the  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  United  States.   In  1819 
the  synod  was  divided  into  eight  classis.  At 
present  there  are  fifty-six  classes,  eight  dis- 
trict  synods,  and  a  general  synod,  number- 
ing"   in  membership  238,644.    The   Holland 
branch  is  not  quite  as  large.   Both  churches 
have  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as  their  doc- 
trinal   confession,  but  the  "Dutch"  add  the 
articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618),  which 
are  strongly  Calvinistic. 


The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  on  its  roll  1,046  ministers;  contributes 
annually  over  a  million  dollars  for  church 
support,  and  over  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  benevolent  objects.  It  is  growing  in 
numbers  comparatively  more  rapidly  than  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
churchly  without  being  sacerdotal  or  ritual- 
istic. It  follows  the  church  year  in  its  Lord's 
Day  services,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  Sacraments  as  means  of  grace.  It  in- 
structs its  children  and  youth  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion,  and,  when  religiously 
qualified,  receives  them  into  the  church  by 
confirmation.  It,  however,  recognizes  the 
Christian  standing  of  all  orthodox  denomina- 
tions, and  receives  members  from  them  by 
letter  without  confirmation  or  reprofession. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States 
has  five  theological  seminaries,  located  re- 
spectively at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ;  Tiffin, 
Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Sendai,  Japan.  It  also 
has  fifteen  literary  institutions,  the  leading 
ones  of  which  are  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ;  Heidelberg 
University,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Ursinus  College, 
CoUegeville,  Pennsylvania;  Catawba  College, 
Newton,  North  Carolina;  Mercersburg  Col- 
lege, Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Calvin  Col- 
lege, Qeveland,  Ohio ;  Women's  College, 
Frederick,  Maryland ;  AUentown  Female  Col- 
lege, Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Sendai 
College,  Sendai,  Japan.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal publishing  houses,  one  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ;  one  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  one 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  three  smaller  ones. 
There  ar?  four  English  and  several  German 
weekly  papers  sustained,  together  with  a 
number  of  monthly  journals,  and  a  Quarterly 
Theological  Review.  The  General  Synod  has 
its  board  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  a 
Sunday  school  and  an  orphans'  home  board. 
There  are  two  English  and  one  German  or- 
phan homes  well  supported  by  the  church  at 
large;  also  a  society  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
abled ministers  and  their  wives.  All  the 
synods  have  boards  of  beneficiary  education 
and  other  benevolent  institutions.  This  old 
Reformation  Church  is  showing  considerable 
activity  along  all  lines  of  missionary,  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  work.  Her  future  for 
usefulness  and  success  promises  well. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  Missouri  dates 
from  the  organization  of  a  congregation  at 
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Avenue  City,  in  Andrew  County,  nine  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph.  Early  in  the 
seventies  a  number  of  members  of  the  church 
settled  in  this  county  and  later  organized  a 
church.  Other  members  joined  the  colony 
later,  and  the  second  congregation,  that  of 
St.  John,  was  organized.  Later  these  were 
united.  As  the  membership  of  the  church  in- 
creased other  congregations  were  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  report  of  the 
thirteenth  triennial  session  of  the  General 
Synod,  held  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  May  23,  1899, 
there  are  in  the  State  fourteen  congregations, 
twelve  under  the  Missouri  classis  and  two 
under  the  Kansas  classis,  located  as  follows : 
Hope  and  St.  John  congregations  at  Avenue 
City;  Zoar  congregation,  Prairie  City;  Zion 
and  Hebron,  Lowry  City;  Salem  and  Zion, 
Potsdam;  Salem,  St.  Louis;  Zion  and  Eben- 
ezer,  St.  Joseph;  Immanuel  and  Bethesda, 
Appleton  City ;  Zion,  Neosho,  and  congrega- 
tions— English — at  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City  tmder  the  Kansas  classis.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  is  1,206;  com- 
muned, 980;  unconfirmed,  814;  total  member- 
ship, 3,000. 

St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church,  in  Kansas 
City,  was  organized  January  14,  1886,  with 
thirty-four  members  under  the  lead  of  Rev. 
R.  Layton  Gerhart.  He  was  sent  to  the  city 
by  the  mission  board  of  the  Eastern  synods, 
with  headquarters  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  lot  was  purchased  on  Central  Street, 
between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth,  and  a 
small  but  handsome  church  erected  thereon 
the  same  year.  It  was  occupied  early  in  1887, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  or  organization  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Interior  in  October,  1887,  was 
dedicated.  Rev.  J.  W.  Love,  then  of  Wichita^ 
Kansas,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

The  church  was  unfavorably  located.  In- 
ternal dissensions  arose,  and  consequently 
the  congregation  did  not  prosper.  Rev.  Ger- 
hart resigfned  April,  1888,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Santee,  June  30,  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  found,  however,  that  if  the 
congregation  was  to  grow  it  must  be  moved 
to  a  more  central  location.  Rev.  Santee  re- 
signed July,  1892.  Then  followed  a  year  with- 
out a  pastor.  After  this  long  vacancy.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Love,  D.  D.,  was  called  by  the  congrega- 
tion, and  appointed  by  the  home  mission 
board  of  the  General  Synod  to  take  charge, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  sell  the  old  site  and 


relocate  the  church  in  a  more  populous 
neighborhood.  He  accepted  the  appointment 
and  entered  upon  the  pastorate  July,  1893. 
Owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  make  the -change,  but  it  was 
finally  accomplished  in  1897.  A  site  was  pro- 
cured at  Fifteenth  and  Penn  Streets,  and  a 
two-story,  commodious  brick  church  edifice 
has  been  erected  upon  it.  It  was  dedicated 
June  26,  1898,  free  of  debt,  except  $4,000, 
which  the  mission  board  loaned  the  congre- 
gation to  purchase  the  site.  The  whole  prop- 
erty is  worth  fully  $10,000.  Dr.  Love,  the 
present  pastor,  has  received  ninety-one  into 
full  membership  with  this  congregation,  but 
owing  to  death  and  frequent  removals,  the 
net  gain  has  only  been  forty-eight.  Beginning 
with  twenty-three,  there  are  seventy-one  on 
the  roll  of  membership.  Though  the  numeri- 
cal growth  has  not  been  large,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved the  congregation  has  now  entered 
upon  an  era  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  home  mission 
and  Sunday  school  boards  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Rev.  John  C. 
Homing,  Sunday  school  missionary,  went  to 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1897  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  English  Re- 
formed Church.  The  first  service  was  held  in 
Cella's  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Del- 
mar  Avenues.  These  services  were  continued 
for  a  number  of  months.  A  nucleus  of  mem- 
bers was  gathered.  Under  the  conviction  that 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  demanded  a 
house  of  worship,  steps  were  taken  toward 
securing  the  same  in  a  suitable  location.  After 
due  consideration  the  home  mission  board 
assumed  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  authorized 
the  erection  of  a  church  building.  A  lot  was 
purchased  at  the  Northeast  corner  of  Maple 
and  Clarendon  Avenues  December  30,  1898. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
May  22,  1899.  The  chapel  was  completed  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  29th 
day  of  that  month  the  opening  service  was 
held.  The  congregation,  known  as  the  Maple 
Avenue   Reformed   Church,   was   organized 
with  nine  charter  members,  November  12, 

1899.  Since  that  time  the  congregation  has 
had  an   encouraging  growth.    On  April  i, 

1900,  Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  under  the  com- 
mission of  the  board  of  home  missions,  as- 
sumed regular  pastoral  charge. 

Rhv.  J.  W.  LovB. 
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Register  of  Lands.— This  office  no 
longer  exists.  It  was  established  in  1841  for 
preserving  the  books,  records,  duplicates  and 
other  papers  and  documents  relating  to  lands 
donated  to  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the 
United  States,  or  otherwise  acquired ;  and  as 
long  as  there  were  considerable  bodies  of 
government  land  in  Missouri  the  office  was 
one  of  some  importance ;  but  after  the  State 
had  disposed  of  its  lands,  and  the  government 
lands  within  its  limits  were  nearly  all  taken 
up,  there  was  no  longer  a  need  for  the  office, 
and  in  1891  it  was  abolished,  and  the  duties 
and  records  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Registration  of  Voters. — A  prelim- 
inary process  to  voting.    In  Missouri  it  pre- 
vails only  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
25,000  and  over;  and  the  method  varies  in 
cities  of  different  sizes.     In  cities  of  25,000 
and  less   than   100,000  population,  it   is   in 
charge  of  a  registrar  chosen  by  the  people 
and  holding  office  for  two  years.     In  cities 
of  over  100,000  population  there  is  a  board 
of  election  commissioners,  composed  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of 
whom  shall  not  be  of  the  same  party  with 
the  Governor,  and  one  of  whom  named  by 
the  Governor  for  the  place  is  chairman.   The 
board  appoints  a  deputy   election  commis- 
sioner who  serves  also  as   secretary.    The 
office  of  the  board  is  in  the  city  hall,  and  any 
voter  may  register  there,  instead  of  in  his 
precinct.    The  election  commissioners  divide 
the  city  into  election  precincts  of  about  400 
voters  each,  and  thirty  days  before  an  elec- 
tion appoint  four  judges  and  two  secretaries 
for  each  precinct,  who  are  a  local  board  of 
registration,  and  under  whom  the  voters  of 
the  precinct  are  registered — the  books  being 
opened  on  three  days  for  the  purpose — on 
Tuesday,  four  weeks  before  the  election;  on 
the    Saturday   following,   and   on   Tuesday, 
three  weeks  before  the  election.    Voters  can 
vote   only  in  the  precinct  where   they  are 
registered,  and  if  they  change  their  residence 
they  must  have  the  change  noted  on  the  reg- 
istry books.    A  new  general  registration  is 
made  every  presidential  election  year.    The 
board   of  election   commissioners   sit   as   a 
board  of  appeals  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
the  week  prior  to  the  week  of  election,  and 
hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the  decis- 
ions of  the  precinct  boards. 


Beid,  John  William,  was  bom  near 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  June  14,  1820,  and  died 
at  Lee's  Summit.  His  parents  were  John 
Charles  and  Esther  (Austin)  Reid.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  James  Reid,  the  first 
of  that  family  in  America,  who  came  from 
County  Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  in  1731,  and  set- 
tled in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  John 
Charles  Reid  and  his  brother,  Henry,  a  well 
known  Presbyterian  minister  in  his  day,  were 
the  masters  of  a  noted  seminary  in  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  The  first  named  served  dur- 
ing the  War  of  18 12,  in  Captain  Dunning- 
ton's  company  of  Virginia  Militia.  Esther 
Austin  was  the  daughter  of  William  Austin, 
of  an  old  Welsh  family,  who  was  a  captain 
in  the  Colonial  Militia,  and  who  afterward 
held  a  similar  commission  in  the  Revolution- 
ary forces.  She  was  also  the  granddaughter 
of  Robert  Alexander,  founder  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  now  Washingfton  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, the  first  classical  school  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
John  W.  Reid,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
taken  to  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  common  and 
classical  branches,  attending  the  public 
schools  and  having  the  advantage  of  private 
tuition.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  lived 
at  various  times  in  Saline,  Cass,  Qay  and 
Jackson  Counties.  He  first  taught  school 
and  read  law,  and  after  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  adopted  the  legal  profession,  follow- 
ing it  with  considerable  success.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  raised  a 
company  of  mounted  volunteers  in  Saline 
County,  Missouri,  and  was  elected  its  cap- 
tain. This  company  was  attached  to  the 
forces  under  General  A.  W.  Doniphan,  and 
took  part  in  the  great  overland  march  to 
northern  Mexico.  The  success  which  at- 
tended the  operations  of  this  small  expedition 
was  extraordinary,  and  one  might  say  that  to 
it,  and  to  Kearny's  expedition  operating  on 
identical  lines,  were  due  the  acquisition  of 
all  territory  gained  by  the  United  States  by 
conquest  prior  to  1898.  General  Doniphan  is 
said  to  have  regarded  Captain  Reid  as  the 
most  amfbitious  and  resolute  officer  in  his 
command,  and  Hughes'  "History  of  Doni- 
phan's Expedition"  corroborates  this  estimate 
very  fully.  Captain  Reid  was  wounded  while 
in  Mexico,  and  left  the  service  when  his  com- 
pany was  mustered  out  at  New  Orleans  the 
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following  year.  He  then  returned  to  west- 
em  Missouri  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Independence,  Jackson  County.  In 
1855  he  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State.  He  was 
active  in  State  politics,  served  in  the 
Legislature,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  border  troubles  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
After  being  defeated  in  the  previous  cam- 
paign, he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  Congress 
in  i860,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  a  few  months. 
He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  adjust 
claims  against  the  Confederate  government, 
but  probably  had  little  time  for  the  exercise 
of  this  function,  as  he  spent  a  year  in  the 
Federal  prison  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  released  on  his 
parole  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war.  In 
about  the  year  1865  Captain  Reid  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As 
a  means  of  developing  the  material  interests 
of  that  place,  and  perhaps  from  an  inherent 
tendency  in  that  direction,  he  interested 
himself  in  local  politics.  While  not  a  candi- 
date for  office  nor  an  applicant  for  public 
favors,  his  influence  was  considerable  and 
always  exerted  for  the  best  interests  of  Kan- 
sas City.  He  was  largely  influential  in 
securing  the  first  bridge  and  railroad  for  that 
place,  which  probably  more  than  anything 
else  influenced  the  future  development  of  the 
then  small  town.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of 
law  and  devoted  himself  to  his  private 
affairs.  His  death,  which  occurred  suddenly 
at  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  while  he  was  re- 
turning from  his  farm  near  that  place,  was 
deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  neighbor  and 
acquaintance  alike,  and  in  his  demise  it  was 
agreed  that  Kansas  City  had  lost  one  of  her 
noblest  and  most  influential  citizens.  Mr. 
Reid  first  married  Mrs.  Flournoy,  and  one 
son,  John  Henry  Reid,  was  bom  of  this  mar- 
riage. His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
William  M.  F.  Magraw,  of  Independence, 
Missouri,  a  pioneer  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade  and 
a  man  of  means  and  influence.  Of  this  mar- 
riage one  son,  William  M.  Reid,  was  born, 
and  is  now  a  business  man  of  Kansas  City. 

Relief  Boat  Sent  to  Flood  Suffer- 
ers.— In  the  spring  of  1884  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  Red  River  and  the 
Mississippi  was  devastated  by  a  flood  which 


left  thousands  of  people  homeless  and  suffer- 
ing for  food.  On  April  ist  of  that  year  the 
relief  boat,  "General  Menard,"  left  St.  Louis, 
loaded  with  200,000  rations,  consisting  of 
bread  and  meat,  coffee  and  sugar,  all  of  which 
was  in  due  time  distributed  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  The  secretary  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  also  placed  on  board 
the  boat  a  quantity  of  grain  for  the  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  stricken  district. 

Religious  Press  of  St.  Louis. —The 
first    religious    periodical    published    in  St. 
Louis,  and  probably  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
was  the  "Shepherd  of  the  Valley,"  Catholic, 
in  1832,  edited  by  Bishop  RosatL    Its  hbtory 
is  obscure,  and  it  suspended  in  1836.    Con- 
temporaneous history  makes  mention  of  the 
"Catholic  Banner,"  weekly,  as  appearing  in 
1839,  and  of  its  suspension  soon  afterward. 
John  Mullen  is  named  as  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher.   The  "Catholic   Cabinet,"   edited  by 
Archbishop    Kenrick,    was    published    from 
May,   1843,  to  May,   1845.     The  "Catholic 
News-Letter,"  weeldy,  first  appeared  in  No- 
vember, 1845,  ^^^  ceased  to  exist  April  i, 
1848.     In  1850  Archbishop  Kenrick  began 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  which  he 
named  the  "Shepherd  of  the  Valley,"  out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  older  paper  of 
the  same  name,  and  Robert  A.  Bakewell  be- 
came editor.    In  1854  the  paper  suspended, 
and  there  was  no  Catholic  paper  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  until  1855,  when  the  "St.  Louis 
Leader*'  made  its  appearance,  under  the  edi- 
torial management  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Huntingdon, 
and  finally  was  discontinued  in  1858.    In  the 
latter  year  B.  Doran  Killian,  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  Fenianism,  began  the  publication  of 
the  "Western  Banner,"  and  discontinued  it 
about  i860.    In  1865  James  Qements  insti- 
tuted the  "Guardian."    He  managed  it  until 
1868,  when  he  discontinued  it.    The  "West- 
em  Watchman,"  weekly,  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  Edina,  Missouri,  in  1865,  under 
the  management  of  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan. 
Having  refused  to  subscribe  to   the   "test 
oath"  prescribed  by  the  Drake  Constitution, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.     In  1867  ^^ 
was  transferred  to  a  St.  Louis  parish,  and 
took  his  paper  with  him.    From  that  day  to 
this  his  management  has  been  uninterrupted. 
The  "Church  Progress  and  Catholic  World," 
weekly,  is  a  consolidation  of  two  Catholic 
papers,  the  titles  of  which  appear  as  its  pres- 
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ent  name.  The  "Church  Progress"  was  pub- 
lished at  Marshall,  Illinois,  from  1878  until 
1888.  The  Rev.  Father  C.  Kuhlman  was 
editor  and  publisher.  The  "Catholic  World," 
of  St.  Louis,  was  founded  in  1885.  In  1887  it 
was  purchased  by  the  St.  Louis  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Company,  which,  in  February,  1888, 
bought  the  "Church  Progress,"  and  consoli- 
dated the  two  papers.  Conde  B.  Fallen  is  the 
present  editor.  The  "Review,"  monthly,  was 
founded  in  1894,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Preuss  and  Mr.  Wm.  Kuhlman.  Six 
months  later  it  became  a  weekly.  In  April, 
1895,  Mr.  Kuhlman  retired,  and  Mr.  Preuss 
became  sole  owner  and  editor,  and  so  con- 
tinues. In  July,  1895,  he  moved  the  paper  to 
St  Louis. 

The  "St.  Louis  Observer"  first  appeared  in 
1833  or  1834,  under  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  a  Presbyterian. 
He  became  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  anti- 
slavery  views,  and  in  1836  a  mob  threw  his 
press  and  type  into  the  river,  and  he   re- 
moved to  Alton.    Strictly  Presbyterian  jour- 
nals were  "The  Truth,"  by  James  H.  Brooks, 
1840-3;  the  "St.  Louis  Presbjrterian,"  1843- 
1862;    the    "Missouri    Presbyterian,"    1866, 
which  became  the  "St.  Louis  Presbyterian" 
in  1875,  and  was  removed  to  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, in  189s;  the  "St.  Louis  Evangelist," 
founded  in  1875,  which  became  the  "Mid- 
Continent,"  and  in   1897   was   consolidated 
with  the  "Herald  and  Presbyter,"  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  and  the  "Missouri  Presbyte- 
rian," vifhich  is  now  known  as  the  "Observer," 
the  org^n  of  Cumberland  Presbyterianism. 

The  "Missouri  Baptist"  was  published  from 
1842  to  1844.  The  "Central  Baptist"  ap- 
peared in  1868,  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
"Missouri  Baptist  Journal,"  Palmyra,  Mis- 
souri, 1866,  and  the  "Baptist  Record,"  St. 
Louis,  1867,  and  is  yet  in  existence. 

The  "Christian  Advocate,"  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
founded  in  1850.  For  the  great  part  of  the 
time  from  185 1  to  1890,  Rev.  D.  R.  McAn- 
ally  was  editor.  The  "Central  Christian 
Advocate,"  Methodist  Episcopal,  had  its  be- 
ginning* at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  in  1852,  and 
was  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1856.  In  1900 
it  was  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
with  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. The  "Methodist  Magazine"  was  estab- 
lished   in    1899. 

In  1864  E.  L.  Craig,  a  prominent  preacher 


in  the  Disciple  (or  Christian)  Church,  insti- 
tuted a  religious  monthly,  "The  Gospel 
Echo."  It  was  consolidated  with  the  "Chris- 
tian," of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  taking  the 
name  of  the  latter  paper.  In  1882  the 
"Evangelist,"  of  Chicago,  was  consolidated 
with  the  "Christiati,"  and  the  paper  has  since 
been  known  as  the  "Christian  Evangelist," 
and  published  in  St.  Louis. 

Although  not  primarily  a  religious  journal, 
"Word  and  Works"  is  distinctively  such  in 
tone,  and  can  not  be  properly  classified  ex- 
cept among  non-sectarian  religious  publica- 
tions. It  was  established  in  January,  1888, 
by  the  Rev.  Irl  R.  Hicks,  as  an  exponent  of 
his  theories  and  observations  on  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  and  probabilities. 

The  "Jewish  Voice,"  English,  is  the  recog- 
nized newspaper  representative  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  dates  to  August 
29,  1870. 

Among  miscellaneous  English  religious 
publications  are  the  following:  "Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation," "The  Inland,"  "Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,"  the  "Ever- 
lasting Gospel,"  and  the  "Vanguard,"  holi- 
ness, and  the  "International  Evangel,"  inter- 
denominational. 

The  German  religious  press,  in  priority  of 
date,  is  led  by  "Der  Lutheraner,"  organ  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  other  States,  and  was  founded  by 
the  elder  Walther  in  1844.  It  is  published  by 
the  Concordia  Publishing  Company,  which 
also  issues  numerous  other  publications. 
"Luther ische  Zionsbote,"  founded  in  1896, 
and  the  "Illustrated  Home  Journal,"  are 
strictly  Lutheran  journals  published  by  the 
Louis  Lange  Publishing  Company. 

The  pioneer  German  Catholic  paper  was 
the  "Herold  des  Glaubens,"  dating  back  to 
1850,  when  it  was  established  by  F.  Saler, 
and  is  yet  published. 

Other  religious  journals  in  foreign  tongfues 
are  "Bote  der  Neuen  Kirche,"  German 
Swedenborgian,  and  "Hlas,"  Bohemian  Cath- 
olic. 

Renault,  Philip  Francois,  colonist 
and  explorer,  was  born  in  Picardy,  France, 
about  the  year  1678,  and  died  there  about 
1744.  He  was  the  son  of  an  iron  founder, 
and  as  the  principal  agent  of  the  Company 
of  St.  Phillip  he  left  France  in  1719  with  200 
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artisans  to  prospect  for  silver  in  America. 
Stopping  at  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  he 
increased  his  company  by  adding  thereto  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  In  1720  he 
reached  Kaskaskia,  in  the  Illinois  country, 
and  a  few  miles  above  there  located  Fort 
Chartres,  from  which  point  he  prospected 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
discovering  a  number  of  lead  mines,  one  of 
which,  located  in  Washingfton  County,  still 
bears  his  name.  He  was  given  large  grants 
of  land  for  mining  purposes,  but  failing  to 
find  silver  he  made  litUe  effort  to  develop 
the  mines  he  discovered.  In  1731  he  became 
interested  in  John  Law's  Company  of  the 
West,  and  in  1741  returned  to  France,  where 
he  died. 

Renlck. — ^An  incorporated  town  pn  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  in  Randolph  County,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Moberly.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1856,  and  for  some  time  was  called 
Randolph,  which  is  still  the  post-oflSce  name, 
though  now  very  rarely  used  even  in  the  mail 
service,  having  been  superseded  by  the  pres- 
ent name  Renick.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
handsome  public  school  building,  a  flourmill, 
large  wagon  and  buggy  factory,  two  general 
stores  and  five  other  stores  and  shops.  Pop- 
ulation, 1900  (estimated),  400. 

Benieky  Oscar  F.,  physician,  is  a  native 
of  Lexington,  Missouri,  son  of  Leonard  H. 
and  Mary  W.  (Galbreath)  Renick.  Both 
were  natives  of  Kentucky,  and  they  were 
married  near  Waverly,  Missouri.  Leonard 
H.  Renick  was  a  son  of  Henry  Renick,  and 
accompanied  his  father  from  Kentucky  to 
Missouri  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  State, 
settling  near  Wellingfton,  in  Lafayette 
County,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Lexington, 
on  the  Missouri  River.  He  and  his  father 
erected  the  first  brick  courthouse  at  Lex- 
ington. The  Renicks  are  an  old  Kentucky 
family  of  Welsh  ancestry.  Henry  Renick 
served  in  the  American  Army  in  the  War  of 
1812,  holding  a  commission  as  colonel.  The 
Galbreath  family,  of  which  the  mother  of 
Oscar  F.  Renick  was  a  representative,  was 
descended  from  Scotch  ancestry,  and  became 
quite  numerous  in  America,  many  of  the 
members  in  the  various  generations  serving 
in  public  office  and  other  positions  of  trust. 
Leonard  H.  Renick  died  in  1890,  at  the  home 
of  a  daughter,  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  at  the 


age  of  eighty-three  years.    His  children  in- 
cluded the  following  now  living :    Alexander 
B.,  residing  in  Oregon;  Alfred  S.,  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  John  T.  and  William  H.,  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri;  H.  P.  and  Mrs.  Keziah 
Gilliland,  in  Warrensburg,   Missouri;  Mrs. 
Prudence  E.  Renick,  living  near  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.   Reared 
on  the  farm.  Dr.  Renick  began  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  near  Waverly,  subse- 
quently attending  the  district  schools  at  Lex- 
ington, and  the  old  Masonic  Academy  in  that 
city.    Having  determined  to  follow  a  profes- 
sional career,  after  leaving  the  latter  insti- 
tution he  began  the  study  of  the  science  of 
medicine  under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  Buck- 
ingham and  Wilcox,  of  Lexington.    After  a 
course  of  reading  under  these  preceptors  he 
entered  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  at  St. 
Louis,  concluding  his  studies  in  the  medical 
department    of    the    Louisville    (Kentucky) 
University,   from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  i860. 
As  soon  as  he  had  received  his  diploma  he 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession  at  Wellington,   Missouri,  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  years.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  in  this  connection  that  while  engaged  in 
practice  at  Wellington  he  never  was  com- 
pelled to  neglect  his  professional  duties  for 
a  single  day  or  night  by  reason  of  illness,  a 
record  to  which  few  physicians  are  able  to 
point.     After  a  successful  career  of  twelve 
years  at  Wellington,  Dr.  Renick  removed,  in 
1872,  to  Butler,  where  he  has  since  enjoyed 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  rising  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  profession  which  he 
adorns.    He  has  always  kept  abreast  of  the 
best  endeavor  in  his  profession,  and  to  this 
end  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Mis- 
souri State  Medical  Society  and  the  Hodgen 
District  Medical  Society — shaving  been  con- 
nected with  the  predecessors  of  the  latter, 
the  Bates  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Tri-County  Medical  Society.    In  the  Hodgen 
society  he  has  served  many  years  as  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  and  has  also  held  official 
position  in  the  State  Society.    He  has  been 
a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  con- 
temporaneous medical  literature,  and  at  the 
meetings  of  the  organizations  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  he  has  read  many  papers 
on  topics  pertaining  to  the  advance  of  the 
profession,   which    have   been   published    in 
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medical  journals.    Dr.  Renick  served  as  sur- 
geon in  the  Union  Army  throughout   the 
Civil  War.    At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  was 
made  assistant  surgeon  of  the  First  Missouri 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  McFerren, 
and  served  in  this  command,  and  that  of 
Colonel  Philips,  until  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict, being  stationed  as  post  surgeon  at  Lex- 
ingfton  and  Wellington.    Always  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  Dr.  Renick  has  been  actively  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  his  party,  but  the 
only  oflSces  of  a  public  nature  he  has  ever 
consented  to  fill  were  those  which  were  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  professional  labors. 
For  two  terms,  of  two  years  each,  he  served 
as  coroner  of  Bates  County,  and  ever  since 
its  organization  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Butler.    Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Independent   Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  in  religion  is  a  member 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
has  been  twice  married.     His  first  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  wedded  in  1850,  was  Sarah  E. 
Renick,  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri.    Her 
death  occurred  in  1868.    In  1870  he  married 
Lucy  Henry,  of  Odessa,  Missouri.    They  are 
the  parents  of  two  children,  Prudence  H., 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  Morrison,  of  Butler,  and 
Joseph  H.,  who  resides  at  home.    Dr.  Renick 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  Butler.    Those  in  want 
never  apply  to  him  in  vain,  and  enterprises 
intended  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  place 
where  most  of  his  highly  successful  profes- 
sional career  has  been  followed,  receive  his 
hearty  co-operation.    From  every  view  point 
he  is  regarded  as  a  useful  citizen. 

Renner,  William  P.,  merchant,  was 
born  October  12,  1844,  in  St  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Borrack) 
Renner,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ger- 
many. When  they  first  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  Missouri,  they  settled  in  St. 
Charles  County.  Later  they  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  after  remaining  there  several 
years  removed  to  Illinois,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming  until  overflows  of  the 
Mississippi  River  drove  him  out  of  Hancock 
County.  They  then  established  their  home 
at  Warsaw,  Illinois,  where  the  father  died  in 
January  of  1884,  and  the  mother  a  few  months 
later.  William  P.  Renner  received  a  limited 
education,  mainly  in  the  public  schools  of 
Warsaw,   Illinois.     When   he   was   fourteen 


years  of  age  he  went  to  Bloomfield,  Missouri, 
and  for  three  years  thereafter  worked  for  his 
brother,  Daniel  Renner,  learning  the  sad- 
dler's trade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  1861,  he  went  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
and  during  the  entire  war  period  worked  at 
his  trade  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
of  the  military  post  at  that  place.  When  the 
war  ended  he  returned  to  Bloomfield,  and  he 
and  his  brother  Daniel  engaged  together  in 
the  harness  manufacturing  trade,  which  they 
continued  until  1875,  his  brother  becoming 
in  the  meantime  the  owner  of  a  drug  store. 
After  1875  William  P.  Renner  continued  the 
drug  and  harness  business  thus  established  at 
Bloomfield,  until  the  town  of  Dexter,  in 
Stoddard  County,  became  an  important  trade 
center.  He  then  removed  the  drug  business 
to  the  last  named  place  and  continued  it  there 
for  some  time.  At  a  later  date  he  disposed  of 
his  harness  business  and  has  since  conducted 
a  prosperous  drug  trade  at  Bloomfield,  in 
which  place  he  has  lived,  with  the  exceptions 
noted,  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  A 
capable  and  sagacious  merchant,  noted  alike 
for  his  business  qualifications  and  his  strict 
integrity,  he  has  also  gained  prominence  as 
an  official  of  Stoddard  County.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  that  county,  and 
filled  this  important  position  for  two  terms. 
He  affiliates  politically  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  fraternal  circles  is  known  as  a 
worthy  member  of  the  orders  of  Freemasons 
and  Odd  Fellows.  In  1875,  Mr.  Renner  mar- 
ried  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Stoddard  County.  Of  eight  chil- 
dren bom  to  them,  five  were  living  in  1900. 

Representatives  in  Congress.- 

The  following  is  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Missouri, 
from  1820  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  years  of 
their  service,  and  dates  of  their  death  if  not 
living: 

John  Scott,  Ste.  Genevieve. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1820,  and  continued  until  March  4,  1826. 
Died  June  9,  1861. 

Edward  Bates,  St.  Louis. — Elected  August, 
1826,  for  two  years,  and  died  March  25,  1869. 

Spencer  Pettis,  St.  Louis. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1828,  for  two  years  over  Edward  Bates, 
and  re-elected  August,  1831,  for  a  second 
term,  defeating  David  Barton,  but  was  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Thomas  Biddle,  August  27, 
183 1.    Major  Biddle  was  also  killed. 
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Wm.  H.  Ashley,  St.  Louis.— Elected  Octo- 
ber 3h  1831,  to  fill  Pettis'  vacancy,  and  re- 
elected August,  1832,  over  Robt.  W.  Wells, 
and  August,  1835,  over  James  H.  Birch — six 
years.  Died  in  Cooper  County,  March  26, 
1838. 

Dr.  John  Bull,  Howard. — Elected  August, 
1833,  for  two  years.  Died  in  Glasgow,  Mis- 
souri, in  1863. 

Albert  Gallatin  Harrison,  Callaway. — 
Elected  August,  1835,  and  continued  till  his 
death  in  Fulton,  September  7,  1839. 

John  Miller,  Cole. — Elected  August,  1836, 
and  continued  till  1842.  Died  in  Florissant, 
March  18,  1846. 

John  Jameson,  Callaway. — ^Elected  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  and  continued  until  1844;  re- 
elected August,  1846,  two  years,  and  died  in 
Fulton,  January  2,  1857. 

John  C.  Edwards,  Cole. — Elected  August, 
1840,  two  years.  Died  in  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, September  14,  1888. 

James  M.  Hughes,  Platte. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1842,  two  years.  Died  in  Jefferson 
City,  February  26,  1861,  and  buried  in  Belle- 
fontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

James  H.  Relfe,Washington. — ^Elected  Au- 
gust, 1842,  and  continued  until  1846,  four 
years.    Died  September  14,  1863. 

James  B.  Bowlin,  St.  Louis. — ^Elected  Au- 
gust, 1842,  and  continued  until  1850,  eight 
years.    Died  July  19,  1875. 

Dr.  Gustavus  M.  Bower,  Monroe. — Elect- 
ed August,  1842,  two  years.  Died  November 
20,  1864. 

Sterling  Price,  Chariton. — Elected  August, 
1844,  for  two  years ;  resigned  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment for  the  Mexican  War,  of  which  he  was 
elected  colonel.    Died  September  29,  1867. 

William  McDaniel,  Marion. — Elected  in 
1846,  to  fill  unexpired  term  of  Sterling  Price, 
and  died  in  California  in  1853  or  1854. 

Leonard  H.  Sims,  Greene. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1844,  two  years,  and  died;  time  could 
not  ascertain. 

John  S.  Phelps,  Greene. — Elected  August, 
1844,  and  continued  until  1858,  and  died  at 
the  Planters'  House,  St.  Louis,  November  20, 
1886. 

James  S.  Green,  Lewis. — Elected  August, 
1846,  and  continued  until  1850,  four  years; 
re-elected  in  1856  for  two  years,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis,  January  19,  1870. 

Willard  P.  Hall,  Buchanan.— Elected  Au- 


gust, 1846,  and  continued  until  1852.    Died 
November  2,  1882. 

William  V.  N.  Bay,  FrankUn.— Elected 
August,  1848,  two  years.  Died  at  Eureka, 
St.  Louis  County,  February  10,  1894. 

John  Fletcher  Darby,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
August,  1850,  two  years,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  May  11,  1882. 

J-  Gilchrist  Porter,  Pike. — ^Elected  August, 
1850,  two  years ;  re-elected  in  1854,  two  years, 
and  died  in  Hannibal,  November  i,  1894. 

John  G.  Miller,  Cooper. — Elected  August, 
1850,  re-elected  August,  1852,  and  died  in  Sa- 
line County,  May  11,  1856. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  St.  Louis. — ^Elected 
August,  1852,  two  years.  Died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  April  10,  1858. 

Alfred  W.  Lamb,  Marion. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1852,  two  years.  Died  in  Hannibal, 
May  21,  1888. 

Mordecai  Oliver,  Ray. — Elected  August, 
1852,  two  years,  and  re-elected  August,  1854, 
two  years,  and  died  at  Springfield,  Missouri, 
April  25,  1898. 

James  J.  Lindley,  Lewis. — Elected  August, 
1852,  and  re-elected  August,  1854,  four  years. 
Died  in  Nevada,  Missouri,  April  18,  1891. 

Samuel  Caruthers,  Madison. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1852,  1854  and  1856— six  years.  Died 
July  20,  i860,  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

Luther  M.  Kennett,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
August,  1854,  two  years.  Died  in  St.  Louis, 
April  12, 1873. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
August,  1856,  two  years.    Died  July  9,  1875. 

Thomas  L.  Anderson,  Marion. — Elected 
August,  1856,  and  1858,  four  years.  Died  in 
Palmyra,  March  6,  1885. 

James  Craig,  Buchanan. — Elected  August, 
1856  and  1858,  four  years.  Died  in  St.  Jo- 
seph, October  21,  1888. 

Samuel  H.  Woodson,  Jackson. — Elected 
August,  1856,  and  1858,  four  years.  Died  in 
Independence,  June  23,  1881. 

John  B.  Qark,  Sr.,  Howard. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1856,  and  1858,  four  years.  Expelled 
for  disloyalty  January,  1861.  Died  in  Fay- 
ette, October,  1885. 

Thomas  P.  Akers,  Lafayette.— Elected  Au- 
gust, 1856,  to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  John  G.  Miller.  Died  in  Lexington, 
Missouri,  April  3,  1877. 

J.  Richard  Barrett,  St.  Louis.— Elected  Au- 
gust, 1858,  two  years.    Seat  successfully  con- 
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tested;  elected  August,  i860,  to  fill  vacancy 
of  F.  P.  Blair,  resigned.  Resides  in  New 
York  City. 

John  W.  Noell,  St.  Francois. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1858,  two  years;  re-elected  August, 
i860,  two  years.    Died  March  4,  1863. 

James  S.  Rollins,  Boone. — Elected  August, 
i860,  and  1862,  four  years.  Died  in  Colum- 
bia, January  9,  1888. 

Elijah  Hise  Norton,  Platte. — Elected  Au- 
gust, i860,  two  years.  Resides  in  Platte  City. 
John  W.  Reid,  Jackson. — Elected  August, 
i860,  for  two  years,  and  in  December,  1861, 
expelled  for  disloyalty.  Died  at  Lee's  Sum- 
mit, Missouri,  November  22,  1881. 

Wm.  A.  Hall,  Randolph. — ^Elected  August, 
1862,  in  place  of  John  B.  Clark,  Sr.,  who  was 
expdled  for  disloyalty,  and  continued  till 
1864.    Died  December  11,  1888. 

Thomas  L.  Price,  Cole. — Elected  August, 
1862,  in  place  of  John  W.  Reid,  expelled  for 
disloyalty.  Died  in  Lexington,  Missouri, 
July  15,  1870. 

Henry  T.  Blow,  St.  Louis. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1862,  and  continued  till  1866.  Died  at 
Saratoga,  New  York,  September  11,  1875. 

Sempronius  T.  Boyd,  Greene. — ^Elected 
August,  1862,  and  again  in  1868,  two  years 
each.    Died  in  Springfield,  August,  1894. 

Joseph  W.  McClurg,  Osage. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1862,  and  continued  until  he  resigned  in 
1867  to  accept  office  of  Governor.  Died  at 
Lebanon,  Missouri,  December  2,  1900. 

Austin  A.  King,  Ray. — Elected  August, 
1862,  two  years.  Died  in  St.  Louis,  April  22, 
1870. 

Benjamin  F.  Loan,  Buchanan. — Elected 
August,  1862,  and  continued  to  1869.  Died 
in  St.  Joseph,  March  28,  1881. 

John  G.  Scott,  Jefferson. — Elected  in  Au- 
gust, 1863,  in  place  of  John  W.  Noell,  de- 
ceased.   Died;  year  not  learned. 

John  Hogan,  St.  Louis. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  two  years.  Died  in  St.  Louis,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1892. 

Thomas  E.  Noell,  St.  Francois. — Elected 
November,  1864,  and  1866.  Died  October  3, 
1867. 

John  R.  Kelso,  Greene. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  two  years.  Died;  could  not  learn 
time. 

Robt.  T.  Van  Horn,  Jackson.— Elected 
November,  1864,  and  continued  till  1871. 
Yet  living,  in  Kansas  City. 

John  F.  Benjamin,  Shelby. — Elected   No- 


vember, 1864,  and  continued  until  1871.  Died 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  8,  1877. 

George  W.  Anderson,  Pike. — Elected  in 
November,  1864,  and  1866.  Now  lives  in  St. 
Louis. 

William  A.  Pile,  St.  Louis.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1866,  two  years.  Died;  time  and 
place  not  ascertained. 

Carman  A.  Newcomb,  Jefferson.-^-Elected 
November,  1866,  two  years.  Resides  in  St. 
Louis. 

Joseph  J.  Gravelly,  Cedar. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1866,  two  years.  Died  April  28, 
1872. 

James  R.  McCormick,  Farming^on. — 
Elected  November,  1866,  in  place  of  Thomas 
E.  Noell,  deceased,  and  continued  until  1873. 
Died  at  Farmington,  May,  19,  1897. 
^  John  H.  Stover,  Morgan. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1867,  in  place  of  J.  W.  McClurg,  re- 
signed. Do  not  know  whether  he  is  living  or 
dead. 

Erastus  Wells,  St.  Louis. — Elected  in  No- 
vember, 1868,  1870,  1872,  1874,  1876,  and 
1880— twelve  years.    Died  October  2,  1893. 

G.  A.  Finkelnburg,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
November,  1868,  two  years.  Yet  living,  in 
St.  Louis. 

Samuel  S.  Burdette,  St.  Clair.— Elected 
November,  1868,  two  years.  Do  not  know 
whether  he  is  living  or  dead. 

Joel  F.  Asper,  Livingston. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1862,  two  years.  Died  October  i, 
1872. 

David  Patrick  Dyer,  Pike. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1868,  two  years.  Now  lives  in  St. 
Louis. 

Harrison  E.  Havens,  Greene. — Elected 
November,  1870,  and  1872,  four  years.  Lives 
in  Springfield. 

Abram  Comingo,  Jackson. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1870,  and  1872,  four  years.  Died  in 
Kansas  City,  October,  1888. 

Isaac  C.  Parker,  Buchanan. — Elected  in 
November,  1870,  and  1872,  four  years.  Died 
in  Indian  Territory. 

James  G.  Blair,  Lewis. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  two  years.    Is  yet  living. 

Andrew  King,  St.  Charles. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1870,  two  years,  and  died  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  November,  1895. 

Edwin  O.  Stanard,  St.  Louis. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1872,  two  years.  Yet  lives  in  St. 
Louis. 

Wm.  H.  Stone,  St.  Louis. — Elected    No- 
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vember,  1872,  and  1874,  four  years.  Yet  liv- 
ing in  St.  Louis. 

Robert  A.  Hatcher,  New  Madrid. — Elected 
November,  1872,  1874  and  1876,  six  years. 
Died  in  Charleston,  Missouri,  December  i, 
1886. 

Richard  Parks  Bland,  Laclede. — Elected 
November,  1872,  1874,  1876,  1878,  1880,  1882, 
1884,  1886,  1888,  1890,  1892  (defeated  in  1894 
by  Joel  D.  Hubbard,  Republican),  and  again 
elected  in   1896  and   1898.     Died  June   15, 

1899. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Johnson. — Elected 
November,  1872,  and  again  in  1876,  four 
years.    Now  lives  in  Kansas  City. 

Ira  B.  Hyde,  Mercer. — Elected  November, 
1872,  two  years.    Lives  in  Princeton. 

John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Howard. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1872, 1874, 1876, 1878,  and  1880— ten 
years.    Is  now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Montgomery  Glover,  Lewis. — Elect- 
ed November,  1872,  1874,  and  1878,  six  years. 
Died ;  can  not  ascertain  year. 

John  Milton  Glover,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
November,  1884,  and  1886,  four  years.  Yet 
living,  in  St.  Louis. 

Aylett  Hawes  Buckner,  Audrain. — Elected 
November,  1872,  and  continuously  till  1884— 
twelve  years,  and  died  in  Mexico,  Missouri, 
February  5,  1894. 

Edward  C.  Kehr,  St.  Louis.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1874,  two  years.  Yet  living  in  St. 
Louis. 

Charles  H.  Morgan,  Barton. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1874,  and  1876,  and  again  in  1882,  six 
years.    Yet  lives  in  Barton  County. 

John  Finis  Philips,  Pettis.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1874,  and  in  January,  1880,  to  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Alfred  Mor- 
rison Lay.  He  now  resides  in  Kansas  City 
as  United  States  circuit  judge. 

Benjamin  J.  Franklin,  Jackson. — Elected 
November,  1874,  and  1876,  four  years,  and 
died  in  Arizona  in  1897. 

David  Rea,  Andrew. — Elected  November, 
.  1874,  and  also  in  1876,  four  years.  Yet  living 
in  Andrew. 

Rezin  A.  DeBolt,  Grundy.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1874,  two  years.  Died  in  Trenton; 
time  not  known  by  me. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1876,  two  years.  Resides  in  St. 
Louis. 

Nathan  Cole,  St.  Louis. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  two  years. 


Lyne  S.  Metcalfe,  St.  Louis. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1876,  two  years.    Lives  in  St.  Louis. 

Henry  M.  Pollard. — Elected  in  November, 
1876,  two  years.    Lives  in  St.  Louis. 

Martin  L.  Clardy,  St.  Francois. — Elected 
November,  1878,  for  two  years;  also  two 
years  in  1880 — four  years.  Yet  living  in 
St.  Louis  as  attorney  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway. 

Richard  G.  Frost,  St.  Louis. — Elected  m 
November,  1878,  two  years;  and  also  two 
years  in  1880 — four  years.  Died  in  St.  Louis, 
February  i,  1900. 

Lowndes  H.  Davis,  New  Madrid. — ^Elected 
November,  1878,  1880,  and  1882,  six  years. 
Died  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

James  R.  Waddill,  Greene. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1878,  two  years.  Resides  in  St 
Louis. 

Alfred  Morrison  Lay,  Cole. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1878,  two  years.  Died  December  9, 
1879,  and  was  succeeded  January,  1880,  by 
John  F.  Philips,  of  Pettis,  now  United  States 
circuit  judge  in  Kansas  City. 

Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  Jackson, — Elected  No- 
vember, 1878,  two  years.  Died  at  Independ- 
ence, March  29,  1890. 

Nicholas  Ford,  Buchanan. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1878,  and  1880,  four  years.  Do  not 
know  whether  living  or  dead. 

Gideon  F.  Rothwell,  Randolph.— Elected 
November,  1878.  Died  in  Moberly,  Missouri, 
January  18,  1894. 

Wm.  H.  Hatch,  Marion. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  1880,  1882,  1884,  1886,  1888,  1890, 
and  1892 — eighteen  years.  Died  in  Hanni- 
bal, December  23,  1896. 

Thomas  Allen,  St.  Louis. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  two  years.    Died  April  7,  1882. 

Ira  S.  Hazeltine,  Greene. — ^Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  two  years.  Died  in  Springfield, 
January  13,  1899. 

Theron  M.  Rice,  Cooper. — Elected  .No- 
vember, 1880,  two  years.  Died  in  Boonville 
in  1897. 

Joseph  H.  Burroughs. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  two  years.  Lives  at  Cainsville, 
Missouri. 

James  H.  McLean,  St.  Louis.— Elected 
November,  1882,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by 
death  of  Thomas  Allen,  who  died  April  7, 
1882.    Mr.  McLean  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1886. 

A.  M.  Alexander,  Monroe. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  two  years.  Died  in  Paris,  Mis- 
souri, November  7,  1892. 
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Alexander  M.  Dockery,  Grundy. — Elected 
November,  1882,  1884,  1886,  1888,  1890,  1892, 
and  1894 — fourteen  years.  Elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1900. 

James  N.  Burnes,  Buchanan. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1882,  1884,  1886,  and  1888— eight 
years.  Died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
24,  1889.  At  a  special  election  February  21st, 
same  year,  Charles  F.  Booher,  of  Andrew, 
was  elected  to  fill  remainder  of  Mr.  Burnes' 
term,  expiring  March  4,  1889,  ^^^  served 
about  two  weeks. 

Robert  P.  C.  Wilson,  Platte.— Elected  for 
the  long  term  to  succeed  James  N.  Burnes, 
deceased,  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  in 
1890,  four  years.  Yet  resides  in  Platte  City. 
Alexander  Graves,  Lafayette. —  Elected 
November,  1882,  two  years.  Resides  in  Lex- 
ington. 

John  Cosgrove,  Cooper. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  two  years.    Resides  in  Boonville. 

John  J.  O'Neill,  St.  Louis.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1882,  1884,  and  1886,  six  years.  Died 
in  St.  Louis,  June  8,  189 1. 

James  Overton  Broadhead,  St.  Louis. — 
Elected  November,  1882,  two  years.  Died 
in  St.  Louis,  August  7,  1898. 

Robert  W.  Fyan,  Webster. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1882,  and  1890,  four  vears.  Died  in 
1896. 

John  Blackwell  Hale,  Carroll. — Elected 
November,  1884,  two  years.  Resides  in  Car- 
rollton. 

William  Warner,  Jackson. — Elected  No- 
vemhcr,  1884,  two  years.  Resides  in  Kansas 
City. 

James  P.  Walker,  Stoddard. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888.    Died  July  19,  1890. 

James  C.  Tarsney,  Jackson. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  and  1892,  four  years.  Now  re- 
sides in  Kansas  City. 

Richard  H.  Norton,  Lincoln. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  and  1890,  four  years.  Resides 
in  Troy. 

Frederick  G.  Neidringhaus,  St.  Louis. — 
Elected  November,  1888,  two  years.  Resides 
in  St.  Louis. 

Nathan  Frank,  St.  Louis. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  two  years.  Resides  in  St. 
Louis - 

Wm.  H.  Kinsey,  St.  Louis. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  two  years.  Resides  in  St. 
Louis. 

Wm.  H.  Wade,  Greene. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  two  years.    Resides  in  Springfield. 


John  T.Heard,  Pettis. — Elected  November, 
1884,  1886,  1888,  and  1890,  eight  years.  Re- 
sides at  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  E.  Hutton,  Audrain. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1884,  and  1886,  four  years.  Died  in 
Mexico,  Missouri,  December  28,  1893. 

Wm.  Joel  Stone,  Vernon. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1884,  1886,  and  1888,  six  years.  Now 
resides  in  St.  Louis. 

Wm.  Dawson,  New  Madrid. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1884,  two  years.  Resides  in  New 
Madrid. 

Robert  H.  Whitelaw,  Cape  Girardeau. — 
Elected  November,  1890,  in  place  of  James  P. 
Walker,  who  died  July  19,  1890.  Resides  in 
Cape  Girardeau. 

Seth  W.  Cobb,  St.  Louis.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1890,  and  1892,  four  years.  Resides 
in  St.  Louis. 

Samuel  Byrns,  Washington. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1890,  two  years.    Resides  at  Potosi. 

David  A.  DeArmond,  Bates. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1890,  1892,  1894,  1896,  and  1898. 
Now  in  service. 

Marshall  Arnold,  Scott. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  and  1892,  four  years.  Lives  at 
Benton. 

Charles  H.  Mansur,  Livingston. — Elected 
November,  1888,  and  1890,  four  years.  Died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1895. 

Uriel  Sebree  Hall,  Randolph.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1892,  and  1894,  four  years.  Resides 
at  Hubbard,  Randolph  County. 

Daniel  D.  Burnes,  Buchanan. — Elected 
November,  1892,  two  years.  Died  at  St.  Jo- 
seph, November  2,  1899. 

Champ  Clark,  Pike. — Elected  November, 
1892,  1896,  and  1898.    Now  in  service. 

William  M.  Treloar,  Audrain. — Elected 
November,  1894,  two  years.  Resides  at  Mex- 
ico, Missouri. 

Richard  Bartholdt,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
November,  1892,  1894,  1896,  1898.  Now  in 
service. 

Charles  J.  Joy,  St.  Louis. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  1894,  and  1898.    Now  in  service. 

Charles  H.  Morgan,  Barton. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1874,  1876,  1882,  and  1892— eight 
years.    Resides  at  Lamar. 

Charles  G.  Burton,  Jasper. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1894,  two  years.  Resides  at  Nevada, 
Missouri. 

C.  N.  Clark,  Marion. — Elected  November, 
1894,  two  years.    Resides  at  Hannibal. 

George  C.  Crowther,  Buchanan. — Elected 
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November,  1889,  two  years.  Resides  at  St. 
Joseph. 

J.  P.  Tracy,  Greene. — Elected  November, 
1894,  two  years.    Resides  at  Springfield. 

Joel  D.  Hubbard,  Morgan. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1894,  two  years.  Resides  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

John  H.  Raney,  Wayne. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  two  years.    Resides  at  Piedmont. 

N.  A.  Mozeley,  Stoddard. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1894,  two  years.     Resides  at  Dexter. 

R.  P.  Giles,  Shelby. — Elected  November, 
1896;  died  November  17,  1896,  and  before 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  met,  therefore  he 
never  qualified. 

James  T.  Lloyd,  Shelby. — Elected  at  a  spe- 
cial election  June  i,  1897,  to  fill  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  R.  P.  Giles ;  was 
re-elected  November,  1898,  and  is  now  in 
service. 

Robert  N.  Bodine,  Monroe. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1896,  two  years.  Resides  at  Paris, 
Missouri. 

W.  W.  Rucker,  Chariton.— Elected  No- 
vember, 1898,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bodine,  and  is 
now  in  service. 

Charles  F.  Cochran,  Buchanan. — Elected 
November,  1896,  and  1898,  and  is  now  in 
service. 

Malcolm  Strother  Cowherd,  Buchanan. — 
Elected  November,  1896,  and  1898,  and  is 
now  in  service. 

James  Cooney,  Saline. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  and  1898,  and  is  now  in  service. 

Charles  Edward  Pearce,  St.  Louis. — 
Elected  November,  1896,  and  1898,  and  is 
now  in  service. 

Edward  Robb,  Perry. — Elected  November, 
1896  and  1898,  and  is  now  in  service. 

William  Duncan  Vandiver,  Cape  Girar- 
deau.— Elected  November,  1896,  and  1898, 
and  is  now  in  service. 

Marcenas  E.  Benton,  Newton. — Elected 
November,  1896,  and  1898,  and  is  now  in 
service. 

John  Dougherty,  Clay. — Elected  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  two  years;  vice  A.  M.  Dockery, 
who  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  Now  in 
service. 

Total  number  of  Representatives,  without 
regard  to  length  of  service,  159.  The  follow- 
ing, 72y  are  now  living:  Robert  T.  Van 
Horn,  Geo.  W.  Anderson,  John  H.  Stover, 
G.  A.  Finkelnburg,  D.  P.  Dyer,  H.  E.  Hav- 
ens, James  G.  Blair,  E.  O.  Stanard,  Wm.  H. 


Stone,  T.  T.  Crittenden,  Nathan  Cole,  Ira  B. 
Hyde,  Carman  A.  Newcombe,  John  B.  Clark, 
Jr.,  John  Milton  Glover,  E.  C.  Kehr,  Charles 
H.  Morgan,  J.  F.  Philips,  David  Rea,  L.  S. 
Metcalfe,  H.  M.  Pollard,  Martin  L.  Clardy, 
James  R.  Waddill,  Nicholas  Ford,  J.  H.  Bur- 
roughs, A.  M.  Dockery,  Charles  F.  Booher, 
R.  P.  C.  Wilson,  Alex.  Graves,  John  Cos- 
grove,  John  B.  Hale,  Wm.  Warner,  J.  C 
Tarsney,  R.  H.  Norton,  F.  G.  Neidringhaus, 
Nathan  Frank,  W.  H.  Kinsey,  W.  H.  Wade, 
John  T.  Heard,  Wm.  J.  Stone,  Wm.  Dawson, 
R.  H.  Whitelaw,  S.  W.  Cobb,  Samuel  Byms, 
Marshall  Arnold,  U.  S.  Hall,  W.  M.  Treloar, 
C.  H.  Morgan,  C.  G.  Burton,  C.  N.  Clark,  G. 
C.  Crowther,  J.  P.  Tracy,  J.  D.  Hubbard,  J. 
H.  Raney,  N.  A.  Mozeley,  R.  N.  Bodine,  and 
the  following,  who  are  now  members :  J.  T. 
Lloyd,  W.  W.  Rucker,  John  Dougherty,  C.  F. 
Codiran,  W.  S.  Cowherd,  D.  A.  DeArmond, 
James  Cooney,  Dorsey  W.  Shackleford, 
(elected  August  29,  1899,  vice  R.  P.  Bland, 
deceased),  Champ  Clark,  Richard  Bartholdt, 
C  F.  Joy,  C.  E.  Pearce,  Edward  Robb,  W.  D. 
Vandiver  and  M.  E.  Benton. 

William  F.  Switzlkr. 

Republic. — A  village  in  Greene  County, 
on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway, 
fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Springfield,  the 
county  seat.  It  occupies  the  highest  point 
on  the  Ozark  Range  in  the  county.  It  has  a 
public  school,  a  Baptist  and  a  Congfregational 
Church ;  a  Republican  newspaper,  the  "Mon- 
itor;" a  bank,  a  fruit  cannery  and  a  mill 
Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  In 
1900  the  estimated  population  was  700.  The 
first  building  was  erected  by  W.  H.  Noe. 

Reserve  Corps.— The  United  States 
Reserve  Corps  of  Missouri  was  organized  in 
May,  1861,  and  was  composed  of  five  regi- 
ments of  Union  volunteers  enlisted  for  three 
months.  The  entire  force  was  raised  in  St 
Louis  and  four-fifths  of  it  was  made  up  of 
German  citizens.  When  formed  into  a 
brigade  the  commissioned  officers  of  these 
regiments  elected  Captain  Thomas  W. 
Sweeney  brigade  commander.  It  was  the  in- 
tention to  station  the  Reserve  Corps  in  and 
around  St.  Louis,  but  they  were  ready  to 
take  the  field  when  called  upon  to  do  so  and 
nearly  all  these  troops  did  go  into  active 
service  under  General  Lyon. 
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Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri.— A 

book  of  two  large  volumes  bound  in  leather, 
containing  all  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 
It  is  called  "Revised  Statutes,"  because  all 
the  laws  of  the  State  published  therein  are 
revised,  before  being  printed  by  authority  in 
this  form.  A  new  revision  is  made  every  ten 
years,  the  last  year  of  the  decade,  the  work 
being  done  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
"revising  session,''  and  the  results  of  this 
revision,  published  in  the  new  "Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Missouri,"  show  the  laws  of  the  State 
at  the  date  it  bears.  The  laws  passed  between 
the  revision  sessions  are  published  after  the 
close  of  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  small  book  known  as  "Session  Acts." 
In  the  "Revised  Statutes"  the  laws  are  ar- 
ranged in  order  for  convenience  of  reference, 
in  chapters,  articles  and  sections,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  chapters  being  alphabetical. 

Reynolds,    Matthew    Givens,   law- 
yer, was  born  November  19,  1854,  in  Bowling 
Green,  Pike  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Dr. 
Stephen  J.  and  Sophronia  (Givens)  Reynolds. 
His  father  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  Dr.  Michael  Rey- 
nolds, a  surgeon  in  the  British  Navy,  who 
came  to  this  country  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  later  resigned  his  commission  and  settled 
in  Kentucky.     His  father  came  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Missouri  in  his  young  manhood,  and 
there  married  Miss  Sophronia  Givens,  who 
was    a    native   of   this   State.     Matthew    G. 
Reyiiolds    was   appointed   a    United    States 
nayal  cadet  in  1870  and  was  graduated  from 
the  academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  the 
class  of  1874,  winning  the  prize  awarded  to 
the   best  executive  officer  of  his  class.     He 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  United  States 
frigate  "Plymouth,'*  from  which  he  was  de- 
tached in  1875,  to  become  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen    of    the     United     States     flagship 
"Tennessee,"  aboard  of  which  he  made  a  trip 
to  China.    Upon  his  return  to  this  country  in 
1876   he  was  promoted  to  ensign,  his  com- 
mission dating  from  July  of  1875.     He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  United  States  frigate 
"Wyoming,"  and  served  on  that  vessel  until 
1877,  when  he   resigned  his  commission  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  Bowling  Green.   Im- 
mediately afterward  he  began  reading  law 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Messrs.  Robinson 
&  Smith,  of  Bowling  Green,  and  after  attend- 
ing- for  a  time  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  He  practiced  his 
profession  in  Bowling  Green  for  a  year  and 
then  removed  to  Louisiana,  Missouri,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fagg, 
Reynolds  &  Fagg.  Judge  Fagg,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  removed  to  St.  Louis  in 
1882,  and  the  two  remaining  partners  con- 
tinued their  association  at  Louisiana  for  an- 
other year  under  the  firm  name  of  Reynolds 
&  Fagg.  Their  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1883  and  for  three  years  thereafter  Mr^ 
Reynolds  was  associated  in  practice  with 
William  H.  Biggs,  now  judge  of  the  St. 
Louis  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1886  he  sought 
a  broader  field  of  professional  labor  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  since  practiced  in  that  city, 
except  when  discharging  public  and  official 
duties.  His  entree  into  public  life  was 
made  in  1878,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Pike  County  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  made  an  unsuccessful . 
race  for  that  office  in  a  Democratic  strong- 
hold. In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  eastern 
district  of  Pike  County,  being  the  first  Re- 
publican elected  to  office  in  that  county  since 
1866.  As  a  legislator  he  won  enviable  dis- 
tinction, becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the 
readiest  and  most  forcible  debaters  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1884  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Republican  con- 
vention which  nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for 
the  presidency,  and  the  same  year  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Seventh  Missouri  District,  reducing  the  nor- 
mal Democratic  majority  in  the  district  more 
than  one-half.  At  a  later  date  he  was  for 
two  years  president  of  the  Missouri  League 
of  Republican  Clubs,  and,  while  holding  that 
office,  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  his 
party  in  this  State.  In  1891  President  Har- 
rison appointed  him  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  a  tri- 
bunal specially  constituted  for  the  determi- 
nation of  titles  to  land  claimed  under  grants 
from  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments, 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  States  and 
Territories,  which,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury passed  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.  Undertaking  the  protection  of  the 
government's  interests  in  this  peculiar  class 
of  litigation,  the  millions  of  acres  in  this 
region  which  have  been  restored  to  the  public 
domain  and  freed  from  individual  claim  of 
title  thereto,  attest  the  success  of  Mr.  Rey- 
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nolds'  efforts  and  his  professional  ability 
better  than  could  anything  else.  So  valuable 
were  his  services  in  this  connection  that  he 
was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  by 
President  Qeveland  and  still  retains  it  under 
President  McKinley.  In  1895  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Attorney  General  Olney  and  sub- 
sequently reappointed  by  Attorneys  General 
Harmon,  McKenna  and  Griggs,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  in  cases 
appealed  from  the  court  of  private  land 
claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  conduct  of  this  litigation 
before  the  court  of  last  resort  he  has  won 
added  renown  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Reynolds 
married,  in  1880,  Miss  Mamie  K.  Fagg, 
daughter  of  his  former  law  partner,  Judge 
Thomas  J.  C.  Fagg,  who  at  one  time  graced 
the  supreme  bench  of  Missouri.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Stephen  Qark,  Florence,  Alice, 
Mary,  Matthew  G.,  Jr.,  Robert  Parker,  Lucy 
Winn  and  John  M.  Re3molds. 

Reynolds,  Robert  Major,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Arrow  Rock  Township,  Saline 
G>unty,  Missouri,  January  17,  1863,  son  of 
Peter  Thornton  and  Martha  (Gilmer)  Rey- 
nolds, both  of  whom  were  also  natives  of 
Saline  County.  Peter  T.  Reynolds  was  born 
in  1830,  a  son  of  Cornelius  Reynolds,  and  a 
descendant  of  an  old  family  of  Virginia. 
Cornelius  Reynolds  came  from  Virginia  to 
Missouri  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this  State, 
and  took  up  land  in  Howard  County,  where 
he  developed  a  farm.  About  1830  he  re- 
moved to  Saline  County,  where  he  purchased 
a  farm  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  son,  Peter  T.  Reynolds,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing upon  reaching  his  maturity,  but  subse- 
quently devoted  many  years  to  mercantile 
pursuits  at  Arrow  Rock,  and  afterward  at 
Slater,  He  and  his  wife  were  both  active 
members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  he  served  as  elder  for  a 
long  period.  Fraternally  he  was  a  Master 
Mason,  and  in  politics  he  was  a  staunch 
Democrat.  His  death  occurred  at  Slater, 
Missouri,  in  May,  1897.  He  was  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  of  the  utmost  in- 
tegrity in  his  business  life,  and  his  fellow  men 
always  reposed  in  him  unbounded  confidence. 
His  wife,  who  died  in  July,  1899,  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Gilmer,  also  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  an  early  inhabitant  of  Saline 
County.     Several  of  her  brothers  served  in 


the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  education  of  Robert  M.  Reynolds  was 
begun  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  continued  in  Central  College,  at 
Fayettei  Missouri.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  literary  course  he  entered  his  father's 
store  as  a  clerk,  and  afterward  taught  school 
for  three  years  at  Arrow  Rock.  While  thus 
engaged  he  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1889 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  two  years 
later  opened  an  office  in  Marshall,  where  he 
has  since  remained  in  practice.  Always 
staunch  in  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Democracy,  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
its  welfare,  and  in  return  has  been  honored 
with  public  office.  From  1890  to  1895  he 
served  as  public  administrator  of  Saline 
County,  and  in  1894  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  native  county, 
in  which  he  served  two  terms,  or  until  De- 
cember 31,  1898.  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  last  named  office  he  has  devoted  all  his 
time  to  his  extensive  private  practice.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Reynolds  is  identified  with  the 
Odd  Feltows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  He 
was  married,  September  10,  1884,  at  Arrow 
Rock,  to  Sarah  "L.  Eddins,  a  native  of  How- 
ard County,  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Eddins,  an  early  settler,  and  for  many 
years  a  prominent  farmer  of  that  section. 
They  are  the  parents  of  one  son,  William 
Thornton.  Mr.  Reynolds  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  of  central  Missouri.  His 
practice  is  not  limited  to  any  one  line,  but  is 
general  in  its  character,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  him  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
dications of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  law  and  his  ability  correctly  to  apply 
such  knowledge  in  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  sixth  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
and  while  a  young  man  moved  to  Illinois, 
where  his  learning  and  talents  caused  him  to 
be  elevated  to  the  supreme  bench.  In  1828  he 
came  to  Missouri,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Fayette,  Howard  County.  He 
was  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  where  he  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  House,  and  afterward 
he  was  judge  of  the  circuit  court.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  Governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  over  John  B.  tlark.  Whig,  the  vote 
being,  for  Reynolds,  29,625 ;  for  Qark,  22,212; 
Reynolds'  majority,  7,413.    Toward  the  close 
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of  his  term,  after  a  service  which  met  with 
general  approbation,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1844,  he  took  his  own  life  by  shooting  him- 
self through  the  head  with  his  rifle.    At  the 
breakfast  table  that  morning  he  had  asked 
a  blessing,  which  was  not  his  habit,  and  then 
went  to  his  office  in  the  Governor's  man- 
sion, locked  the  door  and  closed  the  shutter, 
and  committed  the  fatal  act  by  pulling  the 
trigger  of  his  g^n  with  a  string,  while  the 
muzzle  was  pressed  against  his  head,  the  ball 
entering   the    forehead    between    the    eyes. 
When  found  he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  welter- 
ing  in   his   blood.      On    his   writing   table 
was  a  sealed  note  addressed  to  W.  G.  Minor, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  "the  slanders  and  abuse 
of  my  enemies  which  have  rendered  my  life 
a  burden,"  and  "prayed  God  to  forgive  them." 
So  far  from  being  an  object  of  unusual  attack 
from  his  political  opponents,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  State.    It  was 
supposed  he  was  laboring  under  a  fit  of 
melancholy  induced  by  declining  health.    It 
was  during  his  administration,  and  on  his 
earnest  recommendation,  that  imprisonment 
for  debt,  which  up  to  that  time  had  prevailed 
in  Missouri,  was  abolished.    He  drew  up  the 
repealing  act  himself,  and  it  was  short  and 
plain,  one  of  the  shortest  laws  ever  passed: 
''Imprisonment  for  debt  is  hereby  forever 
abolished."    Reynolds  County  was  named  in 
honor  o(  him. 

Reynolds,    Thomas    C,  lawyer  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  born 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  October  11, 
1821,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March 
30,  1887.   While  he  was  still  young  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Virginia,  and  it  was  in  that 
State  he  received  his  education,  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1842.  He 
then  "went  to  Europe  and  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  Returning  in  1843,  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  United  States  legation  at  Madrid,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  term  returned  to  this  country, 
and  in  1850  located  at  St.  Louis.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  United  States  district  attorney 
for  Missouri,  and  held  the  office  until  1857, 
when   he  resigned.    It  was  during  the  four 
years  he  held  this  office  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween  the  Benton  and  anti-Benton  Demo- 
crats  of  Missouri  reached  its  crisis,  and  as 
two   giittd  and  ambitious  young  men  who 


were  foremost  in  the  contest  on  opposite 
sides,  came,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  to 
be  pitted  against  one  another,  it  was  to  have 
been  expected,  and  indeed  it  was  expected, 
that  they  would  come  in  personal  collision. 
These  two  young  men  were  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
on  the  Benton  side,  and  Thomas  C.  Re)molds, 
on  the  anti-Benton  side — the  one  an  emanci- 
pationist, free-soiler  and  federalist,  the  other 
a  pro-slavery  advocate  and  secessionist  by 
birth,  education  and  conviction.  They  were 
both  men  of  courage  and  honor,  and  not 
sparing  of  invective  in  their  controversy. 
Brown,  editor  of  the  "Missouri  Democrat," 
the  free-soil  organ,  and  Reynolds,  United 
States  district  attorney  under  an  administra- 
tion in  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  cabinet 
officer,  and  therefore  the  recognized  cham- 
pion of  that  administration  in  Missouri.  The 
expected  duel  had  to  take  place,  and  did  take 
place,  the  two  men  meeting  on  the  Illinois 
shore  of  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite 
Selma,  fifty-five  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  . 
was  one  exchange  of  shots,  and  Brown  re- 
ceived his  antagonist's  bullet  in  the  leg,  in- 
flicting a  painful,  but  not  dangerous  wound. 
Reynolds  escaped  uninjured.  This  happy  ter- 
mination of  a  conflict  which  it  was  feared 
would  end  in  the  death  of  one,  if  not  both 
these  young  men,  was  an  occasion  for  rejoic- 
ing among  their  many  friends,  for  their 
friends  respectively  felt  that  neither  could  be 
well  spared.  The  duel  ended  the  personal 
controversy,  and  the  two  men  were  friends 
from  that  day.  In  i860  he  was  nominated 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri  on  the 
ticket  with  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  elected;  and  on  the  day  of 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  he  issued  a  letter 
urging  that  body  to  take  a  decided  stand 
against  the  coercion  of  seceded  States  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  to  organize  the 
State  militia  for  resistance  to  Federal  inter- 
ference. He  was  inaugurated  with  Governor 
Jackson,  and  presided  over  the  Senate  until 
the  adjournment  of  the  extra  session  in  May. 
After  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  he  cast 
his  fortunes  with  the  Southern  cause,  and 
was  deposed  by  the  State  convention,  and 
Willard  P.  Hall  made  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  his  stead.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Jack- 
son at  Little  Rock  in  1862  he  was  recognized 
by  the  Missouri  Confederate  soldiers  as  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  when  General 
Price  made  his  last  raid  in  1864  Lieutenant 
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Governor  Reynolds  offered  himself  as  volun- 
teer aide  to  Generial  Shelby,  and  accompanied 
the  expedition  from  beginning  to  end,  par- 
ticipating in  its  battles  and  sharing  its  dis- 
asters, and  when  it  was  over  he  published 
in  the  "Marshall  (Texas)  Republican,"  a  re- 
view of  it,  charging  its  failure  to  the  mis- 
management and  indifference  of  its 
commander.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went 
to  Mexico,  where  he  became  friend  and  coun- 
selor to  Maximilian.  In  1868  he  returned  to 
Missouri,  and  in  1874  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature, and  two  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  United  States 
commission  to  visit  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  States  and  report  on  the 
condition  of  commerce  between  them  and 
this  country.  His  death  was  tragic  and  shock- 
ing, being  caused  by  throwing  himself  down 
the  elevator  shaft  in  the  post  office  building 
in  St.  Louis.  He  seemed  to  have  had  a  fore- 
boding of  such  a  fate,  for  he  left  behind  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  said:  "I  am  troubled  by  in- 
somnia and  frequent  nervousness.  I  suffer 
from  persistent  melancholy.  My  mind  is  be- 
ginning to  wander.  I  have  hallucinations  and 
even  visions,  when  I  am  awake,  of  material- 
ized spirits  of  deceased  relatives  urging  me  to 
join  them  in  the  other  world.  Life  has  be- 
come a  burden  to  me.  I  am  now  still  of 
sound  mind,  and  I  write  down  this  statement, 
so  that  should  I  do  anything  rash  my  friends 
may  feel  assured  that  it  was  in  some  tempo- 
rary disorder  of  my  mind.  In  that  event  I 
commend  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
charitable  judgment  of  men,  soliciting  for  my 
excellent  and  devoted  wife  the  sympathy  of 
my  friends.'*  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  was  a  law- 
yer of  unusual  skill  and  ability,  having  a  rec- 
ognized position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  of  wide  and  accurate  in- 
formation, an  accomplished  linguist  and  dip- 
lomat, a  capable  legislator  and  always  a  most 
entertaining  companion.  His  temper  was 
kindly,  his  manner  courteous,  and  in  all  his 
relations,  public  and  private,  with  friends  and 
with  foes,  he  was  truthful  and  sincere. 

Daniel  M.  Grissom. 

Reynolds  County.— A  county  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Dent  and  Iron,  on  the  east  by 
Iron  and  Wayne,  on  the  south  by  Carter  and 
Shannon,   and  on  the  west  by  Shannon  and 


Dent  Counties ;  area  528,000  acres.    The  sur- 
face presents  an  uneven  appearance,  varying 
from  wide  valleys  to  rolling  table  lands  and 
high  hills.    In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  a  rich 
alluvium.   The  county  is  drained  by  numer- 
ous streams.  The  ^lack  River  flows  from  the 
northwest  corner  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion to  the  center  of  the  eastern  border,  then 
it  takes  a  southerly  course  through  the  east- 
ern part,  joining  with  the  waters  of  Logans 
Creek    in    the    southeast    corner.     Logan's 
Creek  rises  near  the  center  of  the  western 
boundary  and  flows  toward  the   southeast. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  Black  River  arc 
East,  Middle  and  West  Forks.     Lost  Spring 
Creek  lies  in  the  western  part.    There  are 
many  large  springs  in  the  county.   The  dif- 
ferent streams  afford  splendid  water  power, 
and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  revenue  to  the  residents  of 
the  county.  Iron,  lead  and  some  copper  have 
been  found,  but  no  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  toward  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  county.   About  1870  in  the 
northeastern  part  a  lead  mine  was  opened, 
but  for  want  of  capital  for  its  working  it  was 
soon  abandoned.   This  section  is  a  splendid 
field  for  the  prospector,  and   surface  indi- 
cations justify  the  belief  that   in  the  near 
future  mining  will  be  one  of  the  profitable 
branches  of  business  in  the  county.  The  mild 
climate,  the  forests  and  canyons  that  afford 
shelter  during  the  winter  months,  and  an 
abundance  of  native  grasses,  makes  stock- 
raising  easy  and  profitable.   In  all  parts  fruit 
trees  thrive  and  bear  abundantly.   The  ex- 
ports from  the  county  are  cattle,  hogs,  horses 
and  mules,  sheep,  wheat,  corn,  grass  seed,  to- 
bacco, flour,  cornmeal,  feed,  honey,  beeswax, 
wool,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  game,  dressed 
meats,  tallow,  hides,  furs,  feathers,  lumber, 
both  rough  and  finished;  cross  ties,  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  bearing  g^reat  growths  of  timber, 
principally  white  and  black  oak,  pine,  ash, 
hickory,  walnut,  maple,  and  other  less  valua- 
ble woods.    The  exports  of  lumber  in  1898 
amounted  to  90450,000  feet  of  rough  and 
finished,  40,950  cross  ties  and  300,000  feet  of 
log^.  The  first  settlement  in  the  section  now 
comprising  Reynolds  County  was  made  in 
1812  by  Henry  Fry,  a  Kentuckian,  who  set- 
tled on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Black  River.  He 
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was  a  hunter  and  trapper  and  traded  with  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms. 
In  1816  Major  Henry  located  near  the  mouth 
of    Three    Forks,    and    some    years    later 
Seth     Hyatt     and     James     Log^n     settled 
on    Logan's     Creek.  -   Nearly    all     of    the 
early     settlers     were     hunters,     and      g^ve 
little    attention    to    farming,    gfrowing    only 
sufficient    "garden  truck"    for    their    indi- 
vidual needs.  This  section  was  slowly  settled. 
Until  1830  it  was  part  of  Ripley  County,  then 
it  was  attached  to  Washington,  later  to  Shan- 
non, and  was  organized  as  Reynolds  County 
by   legislative    act,    approved    February  25, 
1845.    I^  was  named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Missouri.  As  its  boun- 
daries were  defined  it  included  a  portion  of 
what  is  now  Iron  County  and  was  reduced 
to  its  present  limits  in  1857,  when  that  county 
¥ras    formed.     The    General    Assembly    ap- 
pointed  Ayres   Hudespeth,   of   Washington 
County;  John  Miller,  of  Madison  County, 
and  Moses  Carty,  of  St.  Francois  County, 
commissioners  to  locate  a  permanent  seat 
of  justice,  and  the  act  designated  that  until 
otherwise  provided  the  courts  be  held  in  the 
house    of   Joseph    McNails,   at    Lesterville. 
Here  the  first  term  of  the  county  court  was 
held  in  November,  1845,  with  H.  Allen,  pre- 
siding judge;  Marvin  Munger,  sheriff,  and 
C.   C.   Campbell,  clerk.    The  courthouse  at 
Lesterville  was  burned  during  the  war.  Then 
the  county  seat  was  changed  to  Centerville, 
where   another  small  courthouse  was  built. 
This  was  burned  in  1872,  and  the  same  year 
the   present  courthouse  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $8,000.     Reynolds  County  is  divided  into 
six    townships,    named    respectively.    Black 
River,    Carroll,  Jackson,  Lesterville,  Logan 
and  Webb.   The  chief  towns  are  Centerville 
and  Lesterville.  The  school  population  of  the 
county    in    1897  was  2,721,   with   52   public 
schools  and  52  teachers.  The  Missouri  South- 
em  Railroad  has  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
in   the    county,  extending  from  the  eastern 
boundary  line  in  the  southern  part  to  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Ellington.  The  total  assessed 
value   of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county 
in  1897  was  $1,687,745;  estimated  full  valqe, 
^,130,000.    The  population  in  1900  was  8,- 
161. 

Rliineland«^An  incorporated  town  in 
Montgomery  Coimty,  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Danville,  and  located  on  the  Missouri,  Kan- 


sas &  Texas  Railroad.  It  is  populated  with 
an  enterprising  and  progressive  class  of  Ger- 
mans. It  has  two  churches,  a  good  public 
school,  a  bank,  hotel,  flouring  mill,  canning 
factory,  wagon  factory,  a  newspaper,  the 
"Sunbeam ;"  three  general  stores,  drug  store 
and  about  a  half  dozen  other  business  places, 
including  stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  225. 

Rhodes^  Cecil  B.,  prominently  identi- 
fied with  real  estate  affairs  in  Kansas  City, 
was  born  January  3,  1858,  in  Auburn,  In- 
diana. His  father,  Captain  M.  L.  Rhodes,  was 
a  native  of  Indiana,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
E.  Harmany,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
son  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  his  native  State 
and  attended  the  public  schools.  Having  an 
ambition  to  start  out  in  the  world  on  his  own 
account,  and  a  belief  in  the  future  greatness 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Rhodes  left  his  home  in 
1880  and  removed  to  Lamar,  in  this  State, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  loan 
business.  He  was  associated  with  George  E. 
Boling  for  some  time,  and  the  eighteen  years 
spent  in  Lamar  were  profitable  ones.  In  1893 
Mr.  Rhodes,  seeking  a  wider  field  for  his 
operations  in  the  business  world,  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  has  since  been  a 
resident  there  and  a  figure  in  the  commer- 
cial world  of  which  the  metropolis  of  western 
Missouri  is  the  center.  In  Kansas  City  he 
followed  the  same  line  of  business  and  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  and  loan  features  of 
financial  affairs.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
C.  B.  Rhodes  Company,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  carrying  on  a  large  and  general 
real  estate  business  in  Kansas  City  and  vicin- 
ity. Mr.  Rhodes  represents  the  interests  of 
several  Easterh  and  outside  owners  of  Kan- 
sas City  property  and  is  the  owner  of  a  num- 
ber of  residence  tracts  which  have  been  laid 
out  profitably  to  himself  and  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  city.  Farm  lands  are 
also  handled  by  this  company,  the  operations 
in  this  department  alone  being  very  extensive 
and  covering  every  portion  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Sallie  B. 
Finney,  daughter  of  Captain  W.  H.  Finney, 
of  Boonville,  Missouri.  Captain  Finney  won 
his  military  title  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  Civil  War,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  Captain  Rhodes,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  an 
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oflSccr  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  same 
civil  strife.  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  introductory  line,  is  one  of  the 
substantial  business  men  of  Kansas  City.  He 
is  safely  conservative  in  his  methods,  and  yet 
exercises  a  degree  of  energy  and  force  that 
has  brought  success  and  liberal  reward.  He 
is  a  member  of  several  organizations  which 
attest  a  social  popularity  that  is  in  keeping 
with  his  standing  in  the  business  world. 

Rice^  Jonathan^  merchant,  was  born 
July  15,  1843,  2it  Bamberg,  Bavaria.  In  i860 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1861 
became  a  member  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of 
Rice,  Stix  &  Co.,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  In 
1879  the  house  was  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Mr.  Rice  has  there  identified  him- 
self with  many  public  enterprises.  His  wife, 
AURELIA  (STIX)  RICE,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  12,  1854.  She 
has  been  active  in  philanthropic  work 
in  St.  Louis.  Ever  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Martha  Parsons  Hospital 
she  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  at  present  is  one 
of  its  vice  presidents.  She  was  first  president 
of  the  Sisterhood  of  Personal  Service,  or- 
ganized to  do  personal  work  among  the 
Hebrew  poor,  and  for  four  years  was  at  the 
head  of  that  worthy  charity.  She  is  now 
(1898)  vice  president  of  the  Associated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Rice  is  known 
also  as  a  patron  of  art,  music  and  literature, 
and  her  studies  of  German  and  English  liter- 
ature have  covered  a  wide  range,  and  she  is 
the  author  of  several  poems  and  short  stories. 

Rice,  Nathan  Lewis,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Garrard  County,  Kentucky,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1807,  and  died  in  Chatham,  Kentucky, 
June  II,  1877.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  and 
in  1833  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 
There  he  established  and  conducted  a  semi- 
nary for  girls  and  also  edited  a  paper  called 
"The  Western  Protestant."  After  resigning 
his  pastorate  at  Bardstown,  he  preached  in 
Paris,  Kentucky,  and  later  held  a  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  "Baptism"  with 
Alexander  Campbell  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. In  1845  he  took  charge  of  a  church 
in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1850  held  a  memorable 
discussion  with  Archbishop  John  B.  Purcell, 


of  that  city,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  1853  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  and  was  identified  with  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  that  city  until  1857,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Chicago,  and  editor  of 
"The  Presbyterian  Expositor."  In  1861  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  New  York  City,  until  1867. 
Jn  1868  he  was  made  president  of  Westmin- 
ster College,  of  Fulton,  Missouri.  In  1874  he 
went  to  Danville,  Kentucky,  to  beome  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  the 
theological  seminary. 

Rice,  Theron  M.,  lawyer  and  member 
of  Congress,  was  born  at  Mecca,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1829,  and  died  at  Boonville,  Mis- 
souri, in  1897.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  and 
educated  at  Chester  (Ohio)  Academy,  teach- 
ing school  in  the  winter  to  pay  his  expenses 
at  the  institution.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1854,  practicing  for  three  years  in 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio.  In  1858  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  established  himself 
at  California,  Moniteau  County.  In  1861  he 
entered  the  Union  Army  and  served  until 
1865,  rising  from  first  lieutenant  to  colonel. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  at  Tip- 
ton, and  in  1868  was  elected  circuit  judge, 
serving  for  six  years.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Missouri  Dis- 
trict as  a  Greenback-Republican,  and  served 
to  the  end  of  the  term. 

Bichards. — ^A  town  in  Vernon  County^ 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  City^ 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railways,  seventeen  miles 
northwest  of  Nevada,  the  county  seat.  It  has 
a  public  school,  Bi^tist,  Christian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South,  and  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Churches ;  lodges  of  Masons  and  Mod- 
em Woodmen,  and  an  independent  news- 
paper, the  "Progress."  It  is  a  large  shippings 
point  for  cattle  and  stock,  especially  Poland 
China  hogs.  In  1900  the  population  was  300» 

Richards,  John  Francisco,  hard- 
ware merchant,  was  born  October  23,  1834^ 
in  Bath  County,  Virginia,  son  of  Walter  and 
Nancy  (Mayse)  Richards,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Virginia.  The  lattcr's  father,  Jos- 
eph Mayse,  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
Indian  war  in  Virginia.    John  F.  Richards 
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was  eduo^ted  in  the  public  schools  of  St 
Louis,  and  attended  an  academy  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  Missouri,  conducted  by  Hall  &  Alex- 
ander. He  came  to  Missouri  with  his  parents 
in-  1836,  his  father  dying  a  year  later  at  St. 
Charles.   The  mother  lived  in  Boonville  for 
several  years,  and  died  in  1848,  at  her  home 
in  St.  Louis.  After  his  mother's  death,  John 
F.  Richards  worked  hard  for  a  living  and 
for  financial  means  that  would  enable  him  to 
acquire  an  education.   The  years  1850,  1851 
and  1852  were  spent  in  a  store  at  Sibley,  Mis- 
souri, an  historic  old  place  that  was  known 
to  the  pioneers  as  Fort  Osage.   In  1853  and 
1854  he  was  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  em- 
ployed by  a  trader  to  transact  business  with 
the  Sioux  Indians.   From  this  experience  he 
drifted  to  steamboat  life  and  was  clerk  on  the 
steamer  "Isabel,"  which  plied  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River.  In  1854  he  returned  from  the 
West  and  was  employed  in  a  hardware  house 
in  St.  Louis  until  1857,  the  firm  being  Child, 
Pratt  &  Company.    In  the  latter  year  he 
moved  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business  on  his  own 
account.  His  was  truly  the  pioneer  house  of 
its  kind  in  that  city,  and  its  unpretentious 
character  is  best  noted  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  building,  12  x  40  feet.  Mr.  Richards  was 
in   the   hardware  business   at   Leavenworth 
from  1857  to  1885,  and  when  he  left  that  city 
and  removed  to  Kansas  City  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  large  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishment of  J.  F.  Richards  &  Company.   He 
has  been  in  the  hardware  business  continu- 
ously since  1854 — a  record  few  men  attain. 
In  1875  he  established  a  house  in  Kansas  City 
near    the    corner    of    Fifth    and    Delaware 
Streets.  The  Richards  &  Conover  Hardware 
Company  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
1881  and  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  the  West.    Mr.  Richards  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  in  Leavenworth  in  1884 
and  removed  to  Kansas  City  in  the  year  1887, 
after  a  residence  in  Leavenworth  covering 
thirty  years.  In  banking  circles  he  holds  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kansas  City,  having  been 
identified  with  it  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation and  a  director  ever  since.    He  saw 
short  but  lively  military  service  during  the 
-war,  and  was  with  the  Kansas  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  Westport,  which  occurred  October 
^3,  1864,  as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Nine- 
teenth Kansas  Militia.    He  also  participated 


in  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Blue,  below  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  October  21,  1864,  and 
has  good  reason  to  remember  the  excitement 
and  suffering  which  attended  the  memorable 
raids  of  General  Price  and  his  men.  Mr. 
Richards  was  president  of  the  school  board 
of  Leavenworth  and  president  for  a  time  of 
the  city  council  of  that  city,  and  these  are 
the  only  public  offices  that  have  been  held  by 
him.  He  is  a  believer  in  Democratic  princi- 
ples and  his  fraternal  connections  are  with 
the  Masonic  Order,  he  being  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar. He  was  married  June  16,  1857,  to 
Martha  A.  Harrelson,  of  Sibley,  Missouri. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  A.  Harrelson, 
an  early  resident  of  Western  Missouri.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1874.  To  them  seven  chil- 
dren were  born,  of  whom  four  are  now  liv- 
ing: May,  now  Mrs.  John  G.  Waples,  of 
Denver,  Colorado;  Helen,  now  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Logan,  wife  of  Dr.  James  E.  Logan,  of  Kan- 
sas City ;  Walter  B.,  secretary  of  the  Richards 
&  Conover  Hardware  Company,  and  Geo.  B. 
Richards,  also  with  the  company  of  which  his 
father  is  the  head.  Mr.  Richards  was  the 
second  time  married  in  1877,  to  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Durfee,  of  Fiirport,  New  York,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards has  a  son,  C.  H.  Durfee,  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, who  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  in  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Richards'  family  has  resided  in  Kansas  City 
since  1887  at  3100  Troost  Avenue.  The  sons 
are  also  married  and  have  their  homes  in 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  are 
surrounded  by  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren and  at  their  home  they  dispense  a  liberal 
hospitality. 

Richardson,  James,  Jr.,  merchant  and 
city  official  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  January 
8,  1855,  in  Pittsburg  Pennsylvania,  son  of 
James  and  Laura  (Clifford)  Richardson.  In 
1875  he  entered  his  father's  wholesale  drug 
house  in  St.  Louis.  When  the  Richardson 
Drug  Company  was  organized  he  became  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1889.  Mr.  Richardson  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  his  private  business  interests 
and  the  management  of  a  handsome  estate. 
In  1895  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
supplies  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to  hold 
office  during  a  term  of  four  years.  He  is 
prominent    in    the    Republican    party,    with 
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which  he  affiliates  politically.  He  married 
in  1878  Miss  Florence  Wyman,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  has  a  family  of  six  children; 

Richardson^  John  C.^  lawyer  and  jur- 
ist, was  born  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  March 
26,  1819.  Emigrating  to  Missouri  in  1840,  he 
settled  at  Boonville,  where  he  attained  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  Isaac  Lionberger.  In  1850  he  moved  to 
St.  Louis  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Sinclair  Kirtly,  and  was  city  counselor  in 
185 1-2.  Afterward  he  was  associated  with 
Samuel  T.  Glover.  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  fill- 
ing the  office  with  ability  until  1859,  when  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  practice,  resuming 
partnership  with  Mr.  Glover.  Opposing  the 
sectionalism  of  the  partisans  of  Lincoln  and 
Breckinridge,  and  yet  unwilling  to  support 
Douglas,  Judge  Richardson,  in  i860,  became 
an  earnest  advocate  of  Bell  and  Everett.  He 
died  after  a  brief  illness,  September  21,  i860. 

Richeson,  Thomas#— The  annus  tmra* 
biHs  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  year 
that  produced  Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  Dar- 
win and  Tennyson,  and  a  number  of  other 
men  distinguished,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
The  advent  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  fell 
just  one  day  beyond  the  next  most  remark- 
able birth-year  of  the  century — the  year  1819, 
when  Ruskin  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  other 
notables  came  into  the  world.  It  was  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1820,  in  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  that  a  baby  boy  was  born 
to  Jesse  and  Catherine  Richeson.  From  the 
mingled  blood  of  English  and  Scotch  yeo- 
manry this  child  inherited  the  physical  vitality 
that  has  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
eighty-one  years,  and  the  mental  and  moral 
traits  that  made  "the  earnest  boy  of  ten,  the 
self-controlling  man  of  twenty,  the  helper  of 
men  at  thirty,  the  loved  of  men  at  fifty.'^ 

After  the  preliminary  years  in  the  public 
schools  and  private  academies  of  his  native 
county,  young  Richeson  went  to  Washington 
College,  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  the  institu- 
tion now  known  as  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  where  he  pursued  a  full  and  reg- 
ular collegiate  course,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  year  1840. 

Aversion  to  the  institution  of  slavery  led 
him,  shortly  after  graduation,  to  decide  on 
leaving  his  native  State,  where  practically  all 


industry  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  slave 
labor.    He  concluded  that  the  West  offered 
the  best  opportunities  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, and  accordingly  he   set   out  for  St. 
Louis,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  journey  that 
would  not  in  these  days  be  considered  a  holi- 
day jaunt,  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1843. 
Here  he  has  resided  continuously  to  this  day. 
Looking  around  for  employment  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  in  contact  with  that 
worthy    Missourian    and    noble    gentleman, 
Henry  T.  Blow,  who  gave  him  a  position  in 
his  lead  and  oil  works  on  the  comer  of  Tenth 
Street  and  Qark  Avenue.    He  continued  in 
Mr.   Blow's   employ   until    1850,   when  the 
works  were  destroyed  by  fire.     Rebuilding 
was    followed    by   incorporation    under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Collier  White  Lead 
and   Oil   Co.,  the  title   being  in  honor  of 
George  Collier,  who  was  a  large  stockholder. 
In  the  organization  of  the  company  young 
Richeson  was  chosen  secretary,  which  oflSce 
he  held  until  the  president,  Mr.  Blow,  was 
appointed  by  Grant  as  Minister  to  Brazil, 
when  Mr.  Richeson  was  elected  president  of 
the  company.    This  office  he  filled  uninter- 
ruptedly and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned  until   1889,  when  the  factory 
was  bought  by  a  New  York  company,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany.    Thus,  in  the  successive  positions  of 
clerk,    secretary    and    president,    forty-five 
years  of  his  business  life  were  given  to  the 
management  and  extension  of  the  lead  and 
oil  factory  which  is  still  located  on  the  orig- 
inal site.     Truly,  with  this  record.  Colonel 
Richeson  can  not  be  called  a  rolling  stone. 
Since  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the 
Lead  and  Oil  Co.,  he  has  been,  and  still  is, 
vice  president  of  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire 
Brick  Co.     He  succeeded  Henry  T.   Blow, 
upon  the  latter's  death,  as  president  of  the 
Granby  Mining  &  Smehing  Co.,  which  oflSce 
he  held  for  several  years.     Such  is  a  brief 
summary  of  his  business  career.     To  enter 
into  details,  to  count  the   successive   steps 
by  which  the  business  of  the  Collier  com- 
pany was  increased  ten-fold,  would  make  too 
long  a  story. 

While  the  carrying  on  of  any  useful  busi- 
ness is  necessarily  a  service  to  the  commun- 
ity, still,  as  the  primary  object  of  such  work 
is  personal  gain,  it  can  not  be  classed  as 
distinctively  a  public  service.  But  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  long  life  much  of  Colonel 
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Richeson's  time  and  thought  has  been  given 
to  enterprises  that  were  wholly  for  the  public 
weal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  formed  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  in  1845.  Thus,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  his  judgment 
and  energy  were  recognized,  and  he  took  his 
place  among  the  leading  citizens  of  St.  Loui$. 
And  again  in  1865  he  was  among  the  little 
band  of  public-spirited  men  who  gave  time 
and  money  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Public  School  (now  the  Public) 
Library. 

Colonel  Richeson  never  sought  political 
preferment.  His  reputation  for  ability  and 
integrity,  together  with  his  personal  popu- 
larity among  all  classes,  made  him  always  an 
available  candidate;  but  only  once  did  he 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  party  friends  and 
consent  to  run  for  a  salaried  office.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  on  the  Free  Soil,  or  Benton 
Democratic,  ticket  as  treasurer  of  St.  Louis 
County.  The  absolute  confidence  reposed 
in  him  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  bond 
of  $300,000  was  immediately  volunteered  by 
leading  citizens.  The  ability  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
added  to  his  reputation,  and  brought  further 
solicitations  from  party  managers  and  from 
citizens  irrespective  of  party.  Finally,  when 
pressed  beyond  the  limits  of  a  gracious  re- 
fusal, he  consented  to  have  his  name  pre- 
sented for  membership  in  the  board  of  public 
schools — ^an  office  with  no  emoluments  at- 
tached, but  offering  great  opportunity  for 
unselfish  services.  In  this  body  he  served 
fourteen  years,  from  1866  to  1880.  During 
nearly  half  this  time  he  was  president  or  vice 
president  of  the  board.  This  was  a  period 
of  remarkable  development  in  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  under  the  able  superintendent- 
ship  of  Ira  DivoU  and  .W.  T.  Harris.  Mr. 
Richeson's  term  of  service  in  the  school 
board  was  coincident  with  that  of  Dr.  Harris 
as  superintendent;  and  the  latter's  projects 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  among 
which  was  the  kindergarten  system,  received 
the  heartiest  support  of  Director  and  Presi- 
dent Richeson.  These  years  included,  also, 
the  organizing  period  of  the  Public  School 
Library,  and  during  most  of  the  time  Colonel 
Richeson  served  on  its  board  and  for  several 
years  as  its  president. 

Though  born  in  the  South  and  of  slave- 
owning  parentage,  he  was  outspoken  in  his 


opposition  to  slavery;  and  when  the  final 
crisis  came  he  unhesitatingly  embraced  the 
cause  of  freedom.  He  was  one  of  the  band 
of  patriots  who  braved  the  preponderant  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  their  class,  and  even  hazarded 
death,  to  save  Missouri  to  the  Union.  A 
close  personal  friend  of  Frank  P.  Blair,  he 
gave  to  him  and  the  other  Union  leaders  able 
and  ardent  support.  He  offered  himself  for 
active  service  in  the  United  States  Army,  but 
the  medical  examiner  rejected  him  because 
of  physical  disability,  the  result  of  a  gunshot 
wound  received  while  in  college.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  commissioned  by  Governor, 
Gamble  as  colonel  of  the  enrolled  militia, 
and  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  service 
in  organizing  that  branch  of  State  defense. 
At  this  trying  time,  when  confusion  and  ter- 
ror took  possession  of  the  city  to  a  degree 
that  can  be  fully  realized  only  by  those  who 
lived  through  it.  Colonel  Richeson's  organ- 
izing capacity,  his  clear,  cool  head  and  quick 
decision,  were  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
peace  of  the  community  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union. 

When  political  feeling  disrupted  the  old 
St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange,  Colonel 
Richeson  naturally  went  with  the  contingent 
that  formed  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange. 
He  stands  third  on  the  list  of  its  presidents, 
and  is,  at  this  time,  the  oldest  living  president 
of  that  important  body. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Missouri  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  affiliated  with  the  Benton,  or 
Free  Soil,  Democratic  party,  to  which  he 
was  attached  until  Lincoln's  time.  Since 
then  he  has  remained  a  firm  and  consistent 
Republican,  though  differing  from  his  party 
on  some  of  its  measures. 

He  joined  the  Masonic  order  in  1842,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  ^ 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  In  each  order  he  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  lodge  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  he  is  the  only  charter  mem- 
ber now  living.  In  each  lodge,  also,  he  has 
filled  every  office  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. . 

In  May,  1848,  Mr.  Richeson  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ruggles  (nee  McCloud),  a  native  of 
Boston,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  her 
death  on  December  27,  1870,  since  which 
time  he  has  remained  a  widower,  finding  an 
outlet  for  his  strong  affectional  nature  in  the 
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mutual  care  and  the  loving  companionship 
of  nieces  and,  later,  of  grand  and  even  great- 
grand  nieces  and  nephews. 

While  a  firm  believer  in  and  advocate  of 
religion,  Colonel  Richeson  has  never  joined 
any  church  or  affiliated  with  any  religious 
denomination.  His  creed  consists  of  Christ's 
"new  commandment''  and  the  golden  rule, 
and  those  who  best  know  him  can  bear  most 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  con- 
duct squares  with  his  creed  in  a  degree  that 
few  men  attain  to.  It  is  a  part  of  his  con- 
sistent, lifelong  avoidance  of  notoriety  that 
he  has  not  prominently  identified  himself 
with  conventional  and  institutional  charities. 
But  no  philanthropic  cause  ever  appealed  to 
him  in  vain,  and  his  personal  and  private 
benefactions  have  been  constant  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  charity — love  of  one's 
fellow-man. 

As  I  finish  this  sketch  the  clock  ticks  out 
the  last  hour  of  the  century.  Four-fifths  of 
that  period  has  been  covered  by  the  life  here 
so  briefly  and  inadequately  recorded;  nearly 
sixty  years,  the  whole  of  adult  life,  was  spent 
in  St.  Louis,  and  to  the  highest  interests  of 
St.  Louis  the  activities  of  body  and  brain 
have  been  freely,  abundantly  given.  The 
acquisition  of  great  wealth,  which  would  have 
been  so  easy  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Richeson's 
abilities  and  opportunities,  was  always 
subordinated  to  proper,  or  rather  the  gen- 
erous, disposal  of  it.  A  fortune  he  has  given ; 
another  fortune  he  has  lost  through  inability 
in  early  life  to  realize  that  his  standard  of 
honor  did  not  prevail  with  other  men.  And 
throughout  all,  the  left  hand  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  benefactions  of  the  right.  But 
his  good  deeds  have  not  been  limited  to  liber- 
ality with  money.  There  is  nothing  easier, 
nothing  involving  less  effort  or  trouble  or 
self-sacrifice,  than  to  draw  a  check  on  an 
abundant  bank  account.  The  writer  could  fill 
the  space  allotted  him  with  a  recital  of  acts, 
most  of  them  known  to  none  but  the  persons 
concerned,  which  called  for  sacrifices  such 
as  very  few  men  are  willing  to  make ;  and  if 
all  who  have  known  Colonel  Richeson  during 
his  long  life  could  be  summoned  as  witnesses, 
the  record  could  be  made  to  fill  a  volume. 

The  active  habits  of  a  life  time  will  assert 
themselves.  Though  possessed  of  a  hand- 
some competency,  and  though  his  years  have 
passed  the  psalmist's  limit  by  more  than  a 
decade.  Colonel  Richeson  is  to  be  found  at 


his  office  every  day  during  business  hours. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  enjoying  a  "green  old 
age."  But  no  owe  can  think  of  "Tom  Riche- 
son,'' as  the  few  remaining  friends  of  his 
youth  call  him,  or  "Uncle  Tommy,"  as  his 
grand  and  great-grand  nieces  and  nephews 
affectionately  term  him — no  one  can  think 
of  him  as  old.  He  does  not  look  old, 
and  in  heart,  in  spirit,  in  generous  im- 
pulses, he  is  still  a  young  man — a  boy— such 
a  boy  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  addressed 
in  these  well  known  lines: 

"  You  bear  that  boy  langhiog  ?    Von  think  be*8  all  fun ; 
But  the  angels  laugh  too  at  the  good  be  baa  done ; 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call ; 
And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  sll." 

If  friends  condemn  this  feeble  attempt  at 
characterization,  I  admit  its  inadequacy;  if 
strangers  call  it  eulogy,  let  it  stand  at  that 
"Eulogy"  means  a  "well  speaking."  No  one 
who  knows  him  can  do  otherwise  than  speak 
well  of  Thomas  Richeson. 

'*  Bis  enemies  [if  be  had  any]  should  aay  this ; 
Then  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  and 
failings  and  shortcomings  of  his  life  and 
character,  he  can  certainly  be  writ  down 
with  Abou  Ben  Adhem  as  "one  who  loves 
his  fellow-man."  p    ^    Crundbn. 

Rich  Hill. — A  city  in  Bates  County,  on 
the  Lexington  &  Southern  and  the  Fort 
Scott  &  Emporia  divisions  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Rich  Hill  branch 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railway,  eighty-five  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City  and  288  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis. 
It  occupies  a  position  on  the  richly  soiled 
plateau  to  the  south  of  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes  (or  Osage)  River,  surrounded  by  a 
highly  developed  agricultural  region,  and 
abounding  in  coal.  The  city  is  laid  out  in 
blocks  of  twelve  lots  each,  with  a  central 
alley.  The  principal  streets  are  of  unusual 
width.  It  derives  an  abundant  and  excellent 
water  supply  from  the  Marais  des  Cygnes 
River  at  a  point  four  miles  distant.  Distribu- 
tion is  made  by  the  Rich  Hill  Water,  Light 
&  Fuel  Company,  a  corporation  of  St.  Louis 
capitalists,  the  plant  being  a  consolidation 
of  the  Rich  Hill  Water  Works,  the  Rich  HiU 
Electric  Light  Company  and  the  Rich  HiQ 
Gas  Company.  The  company  derives  annu- 
ally from  the  city  $4,500  for  water  and  $2,180 
for  light.    Hook  and  ladder  and  hose  equip- 
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ment  are  used  in  case  of  fires.    The  city  hall 
was  erected  in  1893,  ^^  ^"  expense  of  $3,500. 
An  operahouse  seats  900  people,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  necessary  theatrical  scenery  and 
stage  accessories.    The  principal  hotel  is  the 
Talmage    House,  built    by  the    Rich    Hill 
Town  Company,  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
The  local  press  is  conducted  with  ability,  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  city.     The 
"Mining  Review,"  weekly,  was  founded   in 
1880,  by  Thomas  Irish.    In  October  of  that 
year  he  issued    a    special  edition  of    8,000 
copies,  and  the  following  year    another  of 
25,000  copies,  containing  an  elaborate  history 
of  the  city  and  description  of  its  natural  and 
commercial  advantages,  and  these  were  util- 
ized by  railway  companies,  the  State  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  various  business  firms. 
A  daily  edition,  Democrat  in  politics,  is  now 
published  in  addition  to  the  weekly.    Other 
papers    are    the  "Enterprise,"  Democratic, 
founded  in.i88i;  the  "Tribune,"  Republican, 
and  the  "Critic,"  Socialist.     There  are  two 
banks,  the  Rich  Hill  Bank,  incorporated   in 
1880,  and  the  Farmers*  and  Manufacturers' 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1882,  with  aggregate 
capital  of  $100,000,  deposits  amounting  to 
$320,000,  and  loans  amounting  to  $245,000. 
Th.e  stockholders    represent    wealth  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  $2,000,000.    The  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  city  is  derived  from 
the  mining  and  smelting  interests.    In  188 1 
the    Southwestern    Lead    &    Zinc    Smelting 
Company  was  organized,  and  expended  $75,- 
000  for  buildings  and  machinery.    This  plant 
has  been  largely  increased  and  employs  175 
men.    The  mineral  is  drawn  from  the  south- 
western mining  fields,  conspicuously  those  in 
Jasper  County.     In  and  about  the  city  nu- 
merous coal  mines  are  operated  by  the  Rich 
Hill    Coal    Mining    Company,  the    Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
by  private  firms.     About  600  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  annual  product  amounts  to 
more  than  $300,000.     Other    industrial  es- 
tablishments are  two  steam  roller  flourmills 
w^ith  a  daily  capacity  of  300  barrels,  a  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop,  a  carriage  factory,  an 
excelsior  factory,  and  vitrified  brick  and  tile 
works.    The  educational    system  comprises 
three  schools  for  white    children    and  one 
school  for  colored  children.     The  buildings 
are  valued  at  $24,000,  and  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness is  $4,000.    There  are  twenty-one 


teachers  and  866  pupils.  The  high  school 
numbers  nearly  100  pupils,  in  three  grades. 
The  following  denominations  own  church 
buildings,  all  suitable,  and  some  of  excellent 
architecture  and  construction ;  Baptist, 
Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  Presbyterian,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  .  Adventist,  Catholic  and 
Latter  Day  Saints.  Fraternal  societies 
include  a  lodge,  a  chapter  and  a 
commandery  of  Masons,  lodges  of  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Tribe 
of  Joseph,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor, 
Royal  Neighbors,  Knights  of  Pythias,  United 
Workmen,  Select  Knights  and  a  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  business 
houses  are  of  modern  construction,  and  the 
residence  portions  contain  many  beautiful 
homes.  There  is  a  spacious  park  within  the 
city  limits,  and  another  at  the  eastern  out- 
skirts.   In  1900  the  population  was  4,053. 

The  original  Rich  Hill  was  located  in  1867 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
the  present  city  of  the  same  name.  E.  W. 
Ratekin  built  the  first  house.  L.  Culbertson 
opened  the  first  store,  and  a  post  office  was 
established.  In  1880  Edwin  H.  Brown,  a  suc- 
cessful manager  of  railway  and  mining  enter- 
prises, attracted  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Bates  County  region,  effected  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Rich  Hill  Town  Company,  of 
which  he  became  president,  with  S.  B.  Lash- 
brooke,  secretary;  J.  N.  Hardin,  assistant 
secretary ;  F.  J.  Tygard,  treasurer,  and  W.  H. 
Allen,  George  Reif,  W.  L.  Heylman  and  N. 
R.  Powell  directors.  This  corporation  bought 
the  greater  part  of  old  Rich  Hill,  which 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  town,  and  platted  the 
original  portion  of  the  present  city,  to  which 
numerous  additions  have  been  made.  It  was 
organized  as  a  village  May  17,  i88o,  with  W. 
H.  Allen,  W.  Heylman,  N.  R.  Powell,  George 
Reif  and  Dallas  Drake  as  trustees.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  fourth  class  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1881,  with  T.  L.  Hewitt,  mayor; 
Samuel  Hackett,  William  Leslie,  J.  L.  Miner 
and  J.  C.  Skaggs,  aldermen;  Isaac  Bullock, 
clerk ;  C.  A.  Clark,  collector ;  Thomas  M.  Orr, 
treasurer;  George  Templeton,  attorney,  and 
R.  J.  Starke,  marshal.  J.  L.  Pace  erected  the 
first  building  on  the  town  site,  and  J.  D.  Scott 
the  first  store;  Dr.  W.  Allen  was  the  first 
physician.  In  1880  the  Rich  Hill  Bank  was 
founded  and  erected  a  handsome  edifice,  the 
Town  Company  built  a  large  hotel,  and  a 
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newspaper  was  established.  The  only  school 
in  the  neighborhood  was  outside  the  city,  and 
numbered  but  fifteen  pupils.  In  April,  1881, 
an  election  for  directors  was  held,  when  C. 
H.  Dallas,  James  Scott,  George  P.  Huckeby, 
J.  L.  Miner,  Josiah  Lane  and  W.  H.  Harris 
were  chosen.  Judge  Josiah  Lane  was  made 
chairman.  The  board  called  an  election  to 
vote  on  a  $4,000  bond  issue  for  building  pur- 
poses, which  proposition  was  carried,  and  a 
two-story  edifice  was  erected.  The  next  year 
a  further  bond  issue  of  $10,000  was  voted  and 
used  for  the  building  of  another  and  larger 
fichoolhouse.  In  1880  were  organized  the 
Baptist  Church,  with  C.  T.  Daniel  as  pastor, 
and  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  with  J.  D. 
Wood  as  pastor,  and  these  congregations 
erected  church  buildings  soon  afterward.  In 
1881  the  Christians  founded  a  church  and 
built  a  house  of  worship.  A  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  with  Scth  G.  Clark  as 
pastor  and  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $4,500,  and  E.  J.  King  preached  to 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  wor- 
shiping in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  In  1882 
was  erected  a  Catholic  Church  edifice  at  a 
<ost  of  $1,500. 

Richland. — An  incorporated  town  in 
Pulaski  County,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad,  eleven  miles  west  of  Wtyncs- 
ville,  the  county  seat.  It  was  founded  in 
1870.  It  has  a  good  public  school,  a  private 
academy,  three  religious  organizations,  three 
fraternal  orders,  two  banks,  two  flouring 
mills,  sawmill,  broom  factory,  marble  works, 
liimber  yard,  two  hotels,  seven  general,  four 
grocery,  two  drug  and  furniture,  hardware 
and  other  stores.  The  town  supports  one 
paper,  the  "Cyclone,"  Republican,  published 
by  Samuel  Keller.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 1,000. 

Richmond.— The  county  seat  of  Ray 
County,  and  a  city  of  the  fourth  class.  It  is 
located  on  the  St.  Louis  &  St.  Joseph  Branch 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
forty-five  miles  northeast  of  Kansas  City,  and 
sixty-six  miles  southeast  of  St.  Joseph.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1827  and  made  the  county 
seat.  It  was  incorporated  in  1835  and  again 
in  1857.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
local  and  distant  telephone  service.  The 
•courthouse  was  built  in  1855.  I^  ^^ts  a  public 
school  building,   affording  high   school   in- 


struction, provided  with  a  library  and  a  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  laboratory,  and  a 
building  for  colored  children.  The  Woodson 
Institute  is  within  the  city  limits.  There  are 
nine  churches,  of  which  five  are  occupied  by 
white  congregations  and  four  by  colored  peo- 
ple. The  local  press  comprises  three  Demo- 
cratic newspapers,  the  "Conservator,"  the 
"Democrat,"  and  the  "Missourian,"  and  a  Re* 
publican  newspaper,  the  "Republican."  There 
are  three  banks,  a  large  hotel,  a  steam  flour- 
ing mill  and  numerous  stores.  In  the  out- 
skirts are  numerous  coal  mines,  which  make 
large  shipments.  In  1900  the  population  was 
3478. 

Richter,   Rudolf,  prominent  as  an  in- 
structor in  music,  was  born  at  Detmold,  Ger- 
many, in  1856.      His  father,  F.  A.  Richter, 
was  "Hofkapellmeister,"  or  court  conductor, 
to  the  court  of  Detmold  and  was  a  musician 
widely  known  in  his  country.    His  paternal 
grandfather  fought  under  Blucher,  the  "Mar- 
shal Forward,"  against  Napoleon,  and  the 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  this 
country,  having  joined  the  Army  of  Liberty 
under  General  Sam  Houston  against  Santa 
Anna  and  his  Mexicon  followers  in  the  War 
of  Texas  against  Mexico.    Rudolf  Richter, 
after  finishing  the  classical   course   in   the 
Gymnasium,   studied    music   under   the   re- 
nowned Theodor  Kullak,  receiving  careful  in- 
struction   in    piano,    theory    and    harmony, 
composition   and  other   essential   branches, 
with  composition,  musical  pedagogy,  etc.,  at 
the  "Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst,"  at  Ber- 
lin,  Germany,   receiving  his  diploma   "ci<i» 
laude.*'     Having  chosen   the   profession    of 
music  as  his  life  work,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa.    From  there  he 
removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
frequently  appeared  as  a  solo  pianist.      In 
1885  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
teaching  there  eleven  years.       During  that 
time  his  abilities  as  an  instructor  were  espe- 
cially apparent  and  his  success  was  abundant 
and  pronounced.      His  appearance  in  con- 
certs during  his  residence  in  Kansas  City- 
were  frequent,  and  he  was  a  most  popular 
solo  artist.     In  1896  he  took  charge  of    the 
musical  department  of  the  Baptist  Female 
College  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  through 
his  efforts  the  department  forged  ahead   so 
rapidly  that  in  1898  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
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KICIIV\\hOLV' 

^l:^^^ur;  Cunsirvat-Tv  .I'f  ^[u>ic»  !n  ing  a  co-  \-    ■ 

t.r*li:{.;t  '  part  oi  tlu-  iiapti^l  i'enKile  C  oil  '^c, 

H.ii.Ji  i>  or.c  .-t  the  Stru:ii,'-(*si  in^iiiutions  ol  m-. 

:i>  kind  m  the  State.     At  this  time  rroic^>(«r  .■     -i 

!v:;lirfi    is  at   th«.    hi.  ad   <>f  tlie   ccn^er\aic)r\ ,  .    ch,i; 

ai  d  L:s  ah;e  el^'ort^  are  hberalh   rewardfd  hy  tra\.  . 

>  !C>   \->  111  a  material  way  aiid  unstinted  praise  jt^urri 

*M,,ni  >:""(>»    who  are  artjuamted  \\it!i  liis  ahiS-  tie^  a' 

:.t:^  a::d  tirtdess  otLjrts  in  helmh  of  the  a^ 

>.iT]et'ment  ot  music.     lUfure  li.s  r(.mo\al  to  pfreat     \<'i.' 

ti  1^   \^n:ni\  he  had  Tuilitary  experieiNe,  s'.rv-  \\h   *     !  e  a 

r.^  0!ie   \cai    and   six  uef-ks  a^   ^ec  ^nd   l:.-u-  n:ii.i",     ••:>    - 

tn  aiV  <>t  Cv)m]»any  Twelve,  keii^ment  Fifty-  the  ^■•'     ■  ■*.-■'  .  * 

iVve.  Infantry  of  the  Imperial  ( lernuin  .Vrmy  of   i    ■  .   .-  - 

at  ileriin.     He  is  a  Repuldican  m  p"lirics  and  wlu  n  .        -       ■    '    - 

V  as  a  meniber  <>f  the  I'resbyterian  churcii.  Me  tl  e  i: 

\\...^  n:irried  in  iS<S4  to  Miss  L  va  J.  liaa^,  oi  tite  v  :    i 

IiMUji^'Mnn,    Michij^an.       With    li^T    and    two  ei^dun: 

'■  .  dren    IVofe.-sor    Richter   ei.j'-s   a    nu^dtd  of  the  j.:* 

Ki'ir.'  ii'e.  maintainiUi:^  a  surr  h«.M  up(  n  tiie  by  h;--,  c-\-  , 

t  -  -,«:-.  (11  hi^  n.an\  frier'!-  a^)v'  ever  aUrntive  t'^hltii.',  t.    ;^;  < 

to  church  and  social  ties,  as  well  as  -lev^i^d  tl"-     drea-hu 

to   tiie  [)rt>fession   in  which   hi.s  talents  ha\e  th:     .'j;':  ['^^  ^ 

[^/en  ^o  satisfactorily  displavvd.  ita^.-     *'•  -s"M  >•  . 

fri;.'i   .   '     ''li.r:.  .  .  .  :.     . 

Ki<*h\V<>*MlH. — A   hamlet   in   WaM.n-ton  hrst  t-  (t  o:  ^    -    .;  -i  •  •,.:i:(\nj.- 

t  i,'Hnt\,  near  the  Jefferson  Count-,    line.      It  Calif(i  •■    >  wa^        (     ,ir,- -i  a:  a  jdace  * 

wa^  settled  abt>ut  1830.     It  has  a  >'  i  nol,  two  the  Sant  -.         ''ail  a'^'I  r^L'^rve  1  on  hoiseback 

v';  ircn**^.  fi\c  general  stores,  a  \\"Ay    \>  shop  to  vi.Mt   :  -ken   man.  wi'.M!!   he  at   once 

a"  i  t^ristmiil.     The  population  i>  ab    .  *   j'X).  prniiounct*.  >ea«iy  in  arncth  uin  i.y,     I  )r. 

Rvibin^on  r«  i         -mI  with  his  j-n.fiuit  f-tr  sev- 

Kicljr«N     Isaac     M,,  pi<".''r     [  I.)    ^.,"1,  enty-two  hours        '  tlu  n  resumtMl  Iiis  ini;rn(\v, 

and  pr«)nnn<-ntly  identitied  wi  -i       e    icveiop-  leaving  rru-:ncir-.  '-rtheru.se.  It  i- pleas!. -g 

i-'^i'iit  *ji  Kansa>  C'ity,  was  bor  ',-,   i8j5,  to  note  that  in  i"*  '•'*  ■*^'    v^a-  '  -        r   '  •  , 

in   Adair  Count\,   Kentucky,      i'        .•    t*-tors  repay  tiie  kindn;  -  . 

'.    .-  '    Welsh   and    Dutch   0:1   tin     -.It    .  1    the  nij^^   an   all   n:.j''r 

i'^tnt-r,  and  Scotch  and  bVendi  wi  tiiat  of  tlie  hnn  froiTi  dt,r*''i  '* 

nj.-tber.      The    American    branches    of    bc>th  recovery.  ')r,   .\ 

famiiifs  were   planted   in   Vdi^mia  or   North  tions  cart  !■- 

^  -i/olina  in  colonial  days.      Hi^  parents  w^re  the  (n*  -■    ■ 

\\  i'ltam  and  Suphia  (Diiln-ghami  Rid*^a\   The  s'd;  s  : 

!,.dH  r,  a  naiivL  of  Maryland,  re  moved  m  18^-0  p«>rt,  .■ 

t(,  Kentucky,  where  he  married.     In  1833  ^^^  ^  1''^'"* 

towk  up  his   residence   in   Lafa}ette   (.\>unty,  by  I   ' 

Mi.->'^ouri.     The  son.   Isaac  M..  was  educated  ing  : 

iH    a   pirivate   schoc")l   ami    in   an   academy   at  ti.e 

I  >over,  Missouri.     At  the  latter  place  he  rear!  di^Mi.    .- 

nitdicine  under  Dr.   I.  S.  Warren,  afterwartl  \ea^> 

bfctjming  a  .student  in  Transylvania  I'mver-  f'f  1! 

sit>.    I^'xington,    Ktmtuck),    fn>n*   which    he  m.i" 

was  graduated  with  first  honors  in  1848.  June  1.-:    . 

I.  of  the  same  year,  he  located  at  what   was  <br  . 

thi'Ti  known  as  Westport  Landing,  now   Kan-  sn      .  "X, 

sas  v'ity,  Missouri,  and  opened  an  (tffice  on  a?  >. 

t!  '     itvee.     The    settlement    then    niunlercd  lU    \.  ' 
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Missouri  Conservatory  of  Music,  being  a  co- 
ordinate part  of  the  Baptist  Female  College, 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  At  this  time  Professor 
Richter  is  at  the  head  of  the  conservatory, 
and  his  able  efforts  are  liberally  rewarded  by 
success  in  a  material  way  and  unstinted  praise 
from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  abili- 
ties and  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  music.  Before  his  removal  to 
this  country  he  had  military  experience,  serv- 
ing one  year  and  six  weeks  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  Twelve,  Regiment  Fifty- 
five,  Infantry  of  the  Imperial  German  Army 
at  Berlin.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Eva  J.  Haas,  of 
Houghton,  Michigan.  With  her  and  two 
children  Professor  Richter  enjoys  a  model 
home  life,  maintaining  a  sure  hold  upon  the 
esteem  of  his  many  friends  and  ever  attentive 
to  church  and  social  ties,  as  well  as  devoted 
to  the  profession  in  which  his  talents  have 
been  so  satisfactorily  displayed. 

Richwoods. — ^A  hamlet  in  Washington 
County,  near  the  Jefferson  County  line.  It 
was  settled  about  1830.  It  has  a  school,  two 
churches,  five  general  stores,  a  wagon  shop 
and  gristmill.    The  population  is  about  200. 

Ridge,    Isaac    M.,  pioneer    physician, 
and  prominently  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Kansas  City,  was  born  July  9,  1825, 
in  Adair  County,  Kentucky.    His  ancestors 
were  Welsh  and  Dutch  on  the  side  of  the 
father,  and  Scotch  and  French  on  that  of  the 
mother.     The  American  branches  of  both 
families  were  planted  in  Virginia  or  North 
Carolina  in  colonial  days.     His  parents  were 
William  and  Sophia  (Dillingham)  Ridge.  The 
father,  a  native  of  Maryland,  removed  in  1800 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  married.    In  1833  ^^ 
took  up  his  residence  in  Lafayette  County, 
Missouri.    The  son,  Isaac  M.,  was  educated 
in    a  private  school  and  in  an  academy  at 
Dover,  Missouri.    At  the  latter  place  he  read 
medicine  under  Dr.  I.  S.  Warren,  afterward 
becoming  a  student  in  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity,   Lexington,  Kentucky,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  first  honors  in  1848.  June 
I,  of  the  same  year,  he  located  at  what  was 
then  known  as  Westport  Landing,  now  Kan- 
sas  City,  Missouri,  and  opened  an  office  on 
the    levee.    The  settlement  then  numbered 


less  than  4XX)  people.  He  was  the  first  phy- 
sician, and  for  many  years  afterward,  when 
numerous  others  hid  arrived,  he  stood  alone 
as  a  college-graduated  practitioner.  In  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties  he  daily 
traveled  great  distances  on  horseback,  his 
journeys  reaching  into  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties and  across  the  river  into  what  was  then 
the  Territory  of  Kansas.  He  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Indians,  among 
whom  he  accomplished  what  they  regarded  as 
miraculous  cures.  He  received  from  them 
the  sobriquet  of  "Little  Thunder,"  on  acount 
of  his  vigorous  speech  and  sonorous  voice 
when  his  instructions  were  disregarded.  With 
the  increased  immigration  of  1849  his  prac- 
tice was  greatly  augmented,  and  his  vigor  and 
endurance  were  severely  taxed.  In  the  midst 
of  the  gjeat  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  worn 
by  his  exertions  and  tainted  by  constant  at- 
tendance upon  the  sick,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  dreadful  disease,  and  only  survived 
through  his  gjeat  latent  strength  and  indom- 
itable resolution.  His  only  medical  aid  came 
from  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  who  became  the 
first  Governor  of  Kansas,  then  journeying  to 
California,  who  was  overtaken  at  a  place  on 
the  Santa  Fe  trail  and  returned  on  horseback 
to  visit  the  stricken  man,  whom  he  at  once 
pronounced  as  already  in  articulo  mortis.  Dr. 
Robinson  remained  with  his  patient  for  sev- 
enty-two hours  and  then  resumed  his  journey, 
leaving  medicine  for  further  use.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  in  1861  Dr.  Ridge  was  enabled  to 
repay  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Robinson  by  mak- 
ing an  all  night  horseback  ride  and  saving 
him  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob.  On 
recovery.  Dr.  Ridge  gave  constant  conscien- 
tious care  to  the  infected,  who  included  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  the  settlement,  be- 
sides many  in  the  adjoining  town  of  West- 
port,  and  in  the  adjacent  country.  During 
a  portion  of  this  time  his  labors  were  shared 
by  Dr.  Oliver  Fulton,  who  finally  died,  leav- 
ing Dr.  Ridge  practically  the  sole  minister  to 
the  sick,  he  alone  performing  professional 
duties  fearlessly  and  continually.  For  three 
years  succeeding  he  treated  sporadic  cases 
of  the  same  disease.  His  treatment  was  re- 
markably successful,  and  it  is  said  he  never 
lost  a  case  if  called  in  season  and  where  his 
directions  were  implicitly  observed.  He  was 
similarly  successful  in  treatment  of  smallpox, 
and  obedient  patients  avoided  disfigurement. 
He  was  an  all  but  infallible  healer  in  cases  of 
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pneumonia,  his  success  being  attributable  to 
instant  and  accurate  diagnosis  and  the  use  of 
remedies  of  a  somewhat  heroic  nature  from 
which  less  experienced  and  timid  practition- 
ers shrank  out  of  fear  of  temporary  inconve- 
nience to  the  patient.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  only  surgeon,  and  afterward,  when  pro- 
fessional fellows  and  rivals  had  multiplied 
about  him,  he  maintained  his  pre-eminence 
out  of  confidence  in  his  masterly  skill  in  op- 
erations and  his  conscientiousness  in  with- 
holding the  knife  except  when  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  life.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  preserved  an  honest  and  con- 
sistent neutrality.  A  thorough  American 
and  patriot,  he  could  not  express  a  sentiment 
or  commit  an  act  inimical  to  the  government. 
At  the  same  time  ties  of  kindred  and  friend- 
ship forbade  his  assisting  toward  the  over- 
throw of  the  people  of  the  South.  From  1861 
until  the  restoration  of  peace  he  was  the  only 
physician  in  constant  practice  in  Kansas  City 
and  vicinity,  his  colleagues  having  removed 
for  personal  safety  or  to  take  part  in  the 
great  struggle.  Through  the  necessities  of 
the  times  his  journeys  again  became  as  fre- 
quent and  long  as  in  the  days  of  his  early 
practice.  In  his  errands  of  mercy  he  was  al- 
most invariably  respected,  and  was  the  only 
man  in  the  city  whose  going  and  coming  as  a 
civilian  was  safe.  Known  to  all,  on  meeting 
with  Federals  or  Confederates,  he  was 
habitually  denounced  as  a  sympathizer  with 
their  opponents,  but  usually  in  a  good  na- 
tured  way.  He  was  taken  from  his  home  at 
night  and  conveyed  blindfolded  to  some 
lonely  spot  to  render  medical  or  surgical  aid, 
but  was  always  treated  with  kindness  and 
deference  and  brought  back  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  taken  away.  His 
services  were  freely  bestowed  upon  all  classes 
and  upon  the  soldiers  of  both  armies.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  was  com- 
pelled, under  military  order,  to  serve  as  staff 
surgeon  to  General  Slack,  division  com- 
mander under  General  Sterling  Price,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  attended  those  disabled  in 
the  engagement.  He  was  upon  several  oc- 
casions offered  position  in  the  government 
medical  service  by  President  Lincoln  through 
high  officials  in  the  West,  but  as  often  de- 
clined, in  his  desire  to  care  for  his  immediate 
neighbors  and  friends  and  to  avoid  taking 
either  side  in  the  conflict.  Immediately  after 
the  wat"  he  was  shot  and  severely  wounded  in 


the  leg  by  a  high  waytnan,  but  made  his  escape. 
When  the  repopulation  of  the  city  began, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  multitudes  of 
new  practitioners  flocked  in,  he  received  the 
newcomers  with  hearty  kindliness  and  as- 
sisted many  to  a  permanent  and  profitable 
establishment.      Strong   in   his   convictions 
and  broad  in  his  charity,  he  at  times  disap- 
pointed friends  and  provoked  critics  by  tak- 
ing an  unanticipated  course  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment.   He  declined  to  take  active  part  in  the 
establishment  or  management  of  medical  col- 
leges, preferring  to  follow  his  professional 
practice,  leaving  those  matters  to  such  as 
could  afford  time  or  were  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction.   At  a  recent  day  he  was  the  only 
allopathic  physician  in  the  city  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  homeopathists  a  place  upon 
the  medical  board  of  the  asylum  at  Fulton. 
In  1875  he  retired  from  the  more  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  but  continued  a  city  and  of- 
fice practice.      In  recent  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1900),  he  is  found  daily  in  his 
office  at  the  Ridge  Building,  whence  he  is 
frequently  called  to  afford  aid  in  extreme 
cases,  or  in  consultation  with  active  practi- 
tioners; these  duties  he  performs  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  consideration  for  the  patient  or  at- 
tending   physician,     and    entirely     without 
pecuniary  compensation.    His  great-hearted- 
ness   continues    to    find    expression    in   his 
readiness  to  attend  charity  calls  at  night,  par- 
ticularly in  grave  obstetrical  cases.    During 
his  long  residence  in  Kansas  City  he  has 
been  actively  identified  with  many  enterprises 
of  a  public  nature,  and  he  has  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  its  material  develop- 
ment.   An  intimate  friend  asserts  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  he  has  contributed  to 
various  public  enterprises  $25,000  in  cash,  but 
the   total   is   undoubtedly    much   larger   in 
amount.    He  has  also,  from  time  to  time,  do- 
nated numerous  tracts  of  land  for  streets  and 
other  public  purposes.    The  Ridge  Building, 
fronting  on  Main  and  Walnut  Streets,  and 
erected  by  him,  is  one  of  the  most  spacious 
business  edifices  in  the  city.    The  Masonic 
Building,  also  built  and  owned  by  him,  is  oc- 
cupied  by   many   leading   professional   and 
commercial  men  and  for  fraternal  society  pur- 
poses.   A  Democrat  from  conviction,  he  has 
never  cared  for  political  preferment,  and  has 
held  no  public  positions  save  those  thrust 
upon  him  and  accepted  as  a  matter  of  duty  to 
the  people.    In  1856  he  became  the  first  dty 
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physician,  and  was  held  to  a  long  period  of 
service  until  he  peremptorily  resigned.   Dur- 
ing this  period  he  combatted  severe  epidem- 
ics of  smallpox  and  cholera.  At  another  time 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council.  He 
holds  Masonry  in  high  regard,  and  is  a  vet- 
eran in  the  order,  having  completed  a  half 
century  of  Masonic  life  in  midsummer,  1899. 
He  was  the  first  resident  of  Kansas  City  to 
be  made  a  Master  Mason  in  1849,  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  Kansas  City  Chapter,  No. 
28,  Royal  Arch  Masons.    He  is  also  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  has  taken  all  the  degrees  in 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry  except  the  Thirty- 
third.    He  is  likewise  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.     During  the  Civil  War  the  charter  of 
his  chapter  was  carried  away  by  Kansas  sol- 
diers ;  two  years  afterward  it  was  returned  to 
Dr.  Ridge  through  the  mail,  greatly  disfig- 
ured.    It  was  proposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
remaining  members  to  surrender  the  charter 
and  disband;  to  this  the  Grand  Chapter  de- 
murred, and  the  body  was  resuscitated.    The 
historic  charter  is  now  hanging  in  a  conspic- 
uous  place  upon  the   wall   in   the   chapter 
room    in    the    Masonic    Building.     In    the 
troublous  times  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  that  conflict,  Dr.  Ridge's  connection 
with  the  Masonic  order  served  him  to  good 
purpose,  and  upon  two  occasions  in  the  flrst 
period  saved  him  from  personal  injury,  if  not 
from  death.  On  one  occasion  a  band  of  thirty 
desperadoes  sought  his  life  at  his  own  home. 
At  10  o'clock  at  night  he  was  found  in  his 
bdmyard  caring  for  his  animals,  when  he  was 
surrounded  and  taken  to  the  dooryard,  where 
his  wife  and  son,  clad  only  in  their  night 
dress,  stood  surrounded  by  a  lawless  com- 
pany.    In  this  g^eat  emergency  Dr.  Ridge 
gave  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress,  which  was 
answered  by  the  commander,  a  Prussian,  al- 
most entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    The  Prussian  said:  "This  is  not  the 
man   to  kill,"  and  withdrew  his  men.    Dr. 
Ridge  was  then  given  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation, when  he  successfully  defended  him- 
self against  false  accusations,  and  was  left 
unmolested.      At   another   time    a    colored 
barber  in  Kansas  City  overheard  two  men  de- 
vising  a  plot    for  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Ridge. '  The  barber  was  a  Mason  and  recog- 
nizing one  of  the  plotters  as  being  a  member 
of  the  order,  made  to  him  such  representa- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Ridge  and  his 
zeal  and  integrity  as  a  member  of  the  great 


brotherhood  as  to  change  his  purpose  and 
cause  abandonment  of  the  villainous  design. 
Dr.  Ridge  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Smart,  long  since  deceased.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  A.  Smart,  of 
Kansas  City.  Five  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage,  of  whom  two  are  deceased. 
Those  living  are  William  E.  and  Thomas  S. 
Ridge,  business  men  in  Kansas  City,  and 
Sophia  Lee,  wife  of  Robert  F.  Lakenan,  of 
the  same  place.  These  he  has  cared  for  with 
paternal  affection,  having  distributed  among 
them  one-half  of  his  large  possessions,  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  In  1882  he  married 
Miss  May  D.  Campbell,  daughter  of  Hartley 
and  Christiana  Hamer  (Baker)  Campbell. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
that  city,  and  a  man  whose  high  in- 
tegrity was  recognized  in  the  verdict 
of  his  fellows  that  his  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  Mrs.  Campbell  died  De- 
cember 15,  1892,  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ridge.  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
of  the  distinguished  Hamer  family,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  near  relative  of  the  famous 
patriot  and  general  of  that  name.  For  many 
years  her  home  in  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the 
prominent  and  favored  centers  of  attraction 
for  the  best  social  circles  of  that  city.  Of  re- 
markable personal  grace  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  musical 
talent,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  long  an  acknowl- 
edged and  unquestioned  leader  and  authority 
in  the  musical,  church  and  charitable  circles 
of  the  Queen  City.  Mrs.  Ridge  is  a  lady  of 
culture  and  high  literary  attainments,  and 
also  an  accomplished  musician  and  vocalist. 
Previous  to  her  marriage  she  was  at  once 
dean  of  the  Musical  Faculty  in  the  Christian 
College  and  in  the  State  University  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri.  In  these  positions  she  was 
accorded  the  high  distinction  of  being  the 
most  successful  instructor  in  music  who  had 
ever  served  in  those  institutions.  She  was 
particularly  successful  in  training  her  pupils 
to  clearness  of  articulation  and  faultless  ex- 
pression, qualities  in  which  she  excelled  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  At  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  she  was  a  musical  director  from  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Her  talent  as  a  vocalist 
has  given  her  prominence  in  the  principal 
musical  centers,  and  she  has  frequently  been 
solicited  to  accept  situations  in  prominent 
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churches  and  educational  institutions.  Upon 
frequent  occasions  she  sings  in  Kansas  City 
and  elsewhere  in  aid  of  churches,  colleges  and 
academies  or  for  charitable  purposes.  She 
IS  a  member  of  various  literary  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations seeking  the  advancement  of 
noble  objects.  She  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Federation  of  Philanthropic  Societies, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  from  that 
body  which  visited  Governor  Stone  and  se- 
cured the  appointment  of  a  woman  upon  the 
Board  of  State  Charities ;  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  movement  was  the  abolition  of  various 
abuses  in  the  treatment  of  the  helpless  af- 
flicted, and  the  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  severe  exertions 
incident  to  so  long  and  active  a  life,  Dr.  Ridge 
maintains  himself  in  superb  physical  and 
mental  condition,  and  has  habituated  himself 
to  a  course  of  conduct  based  upon  a  determi- 
nation to  wear  out*  rather  than  to  rust  out. 
Besides  his  yet  continued  professional  ac- 
tivity, previously  mentioned,  he  is  a  diligent 
student,  well  versed  in  the  best  medical  Hter- 
ature  of  the  day.  He  maintains  a  deep  inter- 
est in  current  events  and  discusses  affairs  of 
moment  with  clearness  of  expression  and 
originality  of  thought.  In  these  pursuits  he 
finds  in  his  wife  a  remarkably  sympathetic 
companion,  entering  into  his  occupations 
with  unaffected  interest  and  enthusiasm.  His 
memory  is  a  cyclopedia  of  pioneer  history, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Kansas  City 
and  its  vicinage,  and  many  of  the  early  events 
of  that  region  find  narration  in  this  work 
through  information  derived  from  him.  He 
finds  his  principal  recreation  in  the  care  of  his 
home  place,  situated  in  the  exact  geograph- 
ical center  of  Kansas  City.  This  magnificent 
estate,  known  as  Castle  Ridge,  comprises 
forty-two  acres,  on  rolling  ground,  in  part 
native  field  and  woodland,  and  in  part  beauti- 
fied by  the  landscape  gardener.  Upon  the 
grounds  are  conservatories  containing  many 
rare  plants  and  flowers,  and  a  park  of  domes- 
ticated deer.  The  residence  is  a  stately  man- 
sion, which  in  some  of  its  features  testifies  to 
the  devotion  of  its  owner  to  the  Masonic 
order.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese 
Cross,  and  set  over  its  portals  are  stones 
bearing  various  emblems,  including  those  of 
the  Royal  Arch  and  of  the  Knights  Templar. 
The  upper  story  is  fitted  up  as  a  music  room, 
and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  an  ob- 
servatory containing  a  fine  telescope,  and  from 


which  is  afforded  an  unobstructed  view  over 
the  entire  city  and  of  the  landscape  in  all  di- 
rections. 

Ridgely,  Franklin  L.,  was   bom  in 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  i8,  184a 
Educated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, at  Annapolis,  he  espoused  the  Union 
cause  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
Regular  Army.  After  the  war  he  went  into 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  in  St.  Louis, 
as  member  of  the  firm  of  Henderson,  Ridgely 
&  Co.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Citizens'  In- 
surance Company  and  was  vice  president  of 
the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company  for  fifteen  years. 
He  afterward  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of 
the  same  company,  and  was  also  president  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  Connecting  Railroad  for 
several  years.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Walbridge  a  park  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  position  which  he  still 
continues  to  hold.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican; in  church  relations,  an  Episcopalian, 
and  in  all  respects  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
October  16,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Wig- 
gins, eldest  daughter  of  the  lat€  Samuel  B. 
Wiggins.  They  have  three  children,  Samuel 
W.  Ridgely,  Mary  Lee  Simpkins,  wife  of  Al- 
lan T.  Simpkins,  and  Frank  E.  Ridgely,  a 
graduate  of  Annapolis. 

Ridge  way  .—An  incorporated  village, 
eleven  miles  northeast  of  Bethany,  in  Har- 
rison County.  It  has  two  churches,  a  school, 
a  bank,  flouring  mill,  newspaper,  the  "J^^^^* 
nal,"  and  about  thirty  miscellaneous  business 
places.     Population,  1899  (estimated),  500. 

Rieger,  James  Chad  wick,  a  promi* 
nent  lawyer,  conspicuous  for  important  public 
services  as  mayor  of  Westport  prior  to  its 
consolidation  with  Kansas  City,  was  bom 
September  30,  1855,  i"  Beaufort,  North  Caro- 
lina. His  father,  Henry  Rieger,  who  was  by 
occupation  a  machinist  and  stationary  en- 
gineer, was  born  March  30,  1821,  in  Baden 
Baden,  Germany,  and  in  1832  came  to  the 
United  States,  finding  a  home  first  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  whence  he  removed  to 
North  Carolina  in  August,  1843.  Novem- 
ber 5,  1846,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Frances  J.  Davis,  born  December  20,  1829, 
in  Carteret  County,  North  Carolina,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joel  Henry  Davis,  who  was  of  Welsh 
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descent,  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  in  re- 
ligion a  Quaker.  They  removed  in  1871 
from  North  Carolina  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, where  they  now  reside ;  they  are  highly 
regarded  as  estimable  Christian  people, 
whose  exemplary  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  proper  rearing  and  liberal  education  of 
their  eight  sons,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 
James  C.  Rieger  began  his  education  in  his 
native  State.  After  coming  to  Missouri  he 
entered  the  Kansas  City  high  school,  from 
which  he  was  graduated,  and  afterward  took 
the  general  scientific  course  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Brumback  &  Traber,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  in  April,  1876,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  subsequently  took  a  course 
in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1877  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws,  his  diploma  admitting  him  to  prac- 
tice in  the  district  courts  of  the  State.  He 
at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Kansas  City,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  good  general  practice  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
He  was  for  several  years  attorney  for  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  at  Kansas  City,  and  for 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  as  well  as  for  other  corporations. 
His  practice  is  largely  in  the  field  of  corpora- 
tion law,  covering  many  large  and  important 
interests,  a  department  of  the  profession  for 
which  he  has  developed  unusual  aptitude,  and 
in  which  his  knowledge  and  experience  have 
fitted  him  to  take  a  high  rank.  In  addition  to 
giving  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Rieger  has  at  all  times  contrib- 
uted his  efforts  where  municipal  interests  or 
good  citizenship  required.  His  services  as 
mayor  of  Westport  during  the  critical  period 
from  1891  to  1894,  were  of  conspicuous  use- 
fulness to  that  community,  which  through  his 
ability  and  watchfulness  was  safeguarded 
against  threatened  extravagance  and  placed 
tipon  a  secure  municipal  foundation.  In 
1889,  Westport  voted  to  become  a  part  of 
Kansas  City.  Kansas  City  at  once  extended 
its  limits  to  include  Westport,  which  aban- 
doned its  separate  organization  in  the  belief 
that  it  had  legally  become  a  part  of  the  for- 
mer municipality.  A  considerable  number 
of  residents  of  Kansas  City,  among  them  Mr. 
Rieger,  moved  into  what  had  formerly  been 
known  as  Westport,  and  there  built  homes. 
Vol.  V— 28 


In  January,  1891,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri decided  the  extension  of  the  limits  of 
Kansas  City  to  be  illegal.  This  decision  left 
Westport  without  municipal  organization,  of- 
ficers, records  or  revenue,  and  wholly  unable 
to  provide  for  its  own  government.  In  this 
contingency  the  people  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  Westport  held  an  election 
and  chose  city  officers  to  whom  they  could 
look  to  restore  civil  order.  At  the  head  of 
those  so  selected  was  Mr.  Rieger,  who  was 
named  for  the  mayoralty.  He  was  in  Florida 
at  the  time,  and  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him.  So  great 
was  the  reliance  placed  upon  his  ability  and 
sagacity,  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
entirely  without  opposition.  Returning  home 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  board  of  aldermen, 
capable  city  officials,  and  cordially  supported 
by  the  entire  mass  of  citizens,  he  began  the 
arduous  task  of  placing  municipal  affairs  in 
good  condition.  He  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
strumental in  inaugurating  a  system  of  pub- 
lic improvements  which  eventually  made  of 
Westport  a  handsome  and  desirable  suburb 
of  the  city  to  which  it  became  attached.  The 
next  year  he  was  re-elected,  receiving  600 
votes  out  of  700  votes  cast.  This  renewed  ex- 
pression of  confidence  and  imposition  of  re- 
sponsibility was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  but  he 
yielded  to  the  express  desire  of  the  people 
and  resumed  his  task.  During  his  adminis- 
tration he  discharged  his  official  duties  with 
great  ability  and  conscientious  regard  for 
public  interests,  encouraging  every  measure 
promising  for  good,  and  opposing  and  dis- 
couraging all  which  he  deemed  detrimental. 
He  vetoed  many  ordinances,  and  his  reasons 
were  so  clear  and  convincing  that  his  action 
was  invariably  sustained  with  unanimity. 
Public  expenditures  were  made  economically, 
and  during  his  administration  street  improve- 
ments in  Westport  cost  property  owners  10 
to  30  per  cent  less  than  the  same  class  of 
work  cost  in  Kansas  City.  When  he  retired 
from  the  mayoralty  the  population  of  the 
town  had  increased  from  3,000  to  10,000  in- 
habitants. A  year  later,  shortly  before  West- 
port  became  a  part  of  Kansas  City,  he  was 
presented  with  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  Westport  requesting  him  to 
again  become  a  candidate  for  mayor,  but  he 
declined  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  his 
professional  business.       Westport  contains 
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some  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  and  most 
elegant  residences,  and  is  the  home  of  many 
of  the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
City,  as  well  as  the  home  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  more  moderate  means,  who  hold  Mr. 
Rieger  in  high  regard  for  services  which  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness.  In  politics  Mr.  Rieger  has  always 
been  an  ardent  Democrat  and  has  served  for 
several  years  upon  the  city  and  county  ex- 
ecutive committees.  In  religion  he  is  a  com- 
municant of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  ever  been  active  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  that  body.  He  was  an  incorpo- 
rator of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  1891,  has  served 
as  a  vestryman  continuously  from  that  time, 
and  has  at  various  times  acted  as  its  delegate 
in  conventional  bodies.  He  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Masonic  order,  in  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star  and  in  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  August  27,  1876,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lillian  A. 
Meily,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Rebecca 
Meily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meily  are  of  German 
descent,  who  located  in  Kansas  City  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  By  industry  and  frugality 
they  have  achieved  success  in  life,  and  are 
highly  regarded  for  their  excellence  of  char- 
acter. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rieger  have  been 
born  four  children.  Of  these,  Earle  Carteret, 
a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  School  of  Law, 
class  of  1900,  is  associated  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  his  father;  Minnie  Lillian  is  the 
wife  of  William  T.  Wood,  of  Hamburg,  Iowa, 
a  son  of  the  late  Judge  Thomas  Chalmers 
Wood,  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri;  the 
younger  children  are  Churchill  White,  and 
Henry.  Mrs.  Rieger  is  a  sincere  Christian 
woman  and  a  true  wife  and  mother.  A  com- 
municant of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
she  devotes  much  attention  to  its  interests  and 
to  the  charitable  causes  which  it  fosters.  In 
her  home  life  the  careful,  moral  and  religious 
training  of  her  children  claims  her  first  atten- 
tion, while  Her  hospitality  and  kindly  consid- 
eration for  others  have  won  for  her  the 
affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Rigg,  Charles  H.,  physician,  was  born 
February  14,  185 1,  in  Montgomery  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  Lawrence  H.  and  Margaret 
J.  Rigg.  Dr.  Rigg's  father  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  Montgomery  County,  Mis- 
souri, from  Virginia,  in  1832,  when  he  was 
ten  years  of  age.      The  Rigg  family  came 


originally  from  England.     In  the  maternal 
line  Dr.  Rigg  is  descended  from  Dutch  ances- 
tors, who  settled  in  North  Carolina.      His 
grandparents  in  this  line  came  from  North 
Carolina  to  Missouri  in  1818  and  settled  m 
Montgomery  County,  where  his  mother  died 
in    1866.     His  father  died  in  Eden,  Indiana, 
in    1898.     After    completing    his    academic 
education  at  the  high  school  of  Danville,  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Rigg  studied  medicine  and  was 
graduated  from  the  American  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  St.  Louis,  in  the  class  of  1878.    In 
later  years  he  took  a  post-graduate  course 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
St.   Louis,  and  received  a  doctor's  degree 
from  that  institution  also  in  1888.    The  death 
of  his  mother  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years 
of  age  broke  up  the  family  home,  and  as  he 
was  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources thereafter,  he  belongs  to  that  class  of 
men  whom  we  term  "self-made  men."  He  be- 
gan teaching  school  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
followed  that  calling  in  Missouri  and  Califor- 
nia, having  made  three  trips  to  the  last  named 
State  and  lived  there  in  all  about  five  years. 
While  educating  others,  he  was  educating 
himself,  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  profes- 
sional life.     Immediately  after  his  gp-aduation 
from  the  American  Medical  College  in  1878, 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  it  continuously.  More 
than  twenty  years  of  professional  work  has 
caused  him  to  be  recognized  in  the  commu- 
nity which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  labors  as 
a  highly  successful  practitioner,  a  gentleman 
of  superior  attainments  and  a  man  of  high 
character  in  all  that  the  term  implies.    In 
1899  Governor  Stephens  appointed   him  a 
member  of  the  commission  designated  to  lo- 
cate and  build  Lunatic  Asylum,  No.  4,  which 
is  now  in.  process  of  erection  at  Farming^on, 
Missouri.     In  politics  he  is  a  steadfast  ad- 
herent to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  religious  affiliations  are  with 
the  Church  of  God.    His  home  is  at  Middle- 
town,  Montgomery  County,  and  as  a  business 
man  and  enterprising  citizen  he  is  not  less 
widely  known  and  no  less  esteemed  than  as 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession.     Sep- 
tember 18,  1883,  he  marfied  Miss  Jeannie  D. 
Slack,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Middle- 
town,  Missouri.    Mrs.  Rigg's  father,  A.  D. 
Slack,  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England, 
and  her  mother  was  born  in  Monroe  County, 
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Missouri.  The  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rigg 
are  Lena  D.,  Charles,  Ruth,  Zoe  and  Leah 

Riley,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  December  i8,  1850,  in  New  Mad- 
rid County,  Missouri,  son  of  Judge  Amos  and 
Lucy  Ann  (Hamilton)  Riley.  The  elder  Judge 
Riley  was  born  in  Daviess  County,  Kentucky, 
and  his  wife  was  a  -native  of  Mississippi.  They 
came  to  southeast  Missouri  in  1837  as  pio- 
neers, and  settled  in  New  Madrid  County, 
where  Judge  Riley  died,  February  9,  1890. 
His  family  was  one  of  the  first  Southern  fam- 
ilies to  settle  in  that  county,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  influential  citizens  of  southeast  Missouri. 
He  was  a  large  land-owner,  aided  materially 
in  the  development  of  New  Madrid  County, 
and  served  for  years  as  judge  of  the  county 
court.    Judge  Henry  Clay  Riley  passed  the 
years  of  his  early  youth  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
in  the  country  schools  of  that  region.     He 
was  then  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Military  In- 
stitute,   located    near    Franklin,    Kentucky, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1871.    Hav- 
ing decided  to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, he  immediately  afterward  entered  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School,  and  received  the  de- 
j^ree  of  bachelor  of  laws  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1873.    His  professional  life  began  the 
3ame  year  at  New  Madrid,  where  he  soon 
•gained  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly  capable,    careful   and   conscientious 
members  of  the  local  bar.    In  1884  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  New  Madrid 
County,  and  through  three   successive    re- 
•elections  he  held  that  office  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1893,    His  able  and  faithful 
•discharge  of  these  duties  attested  his  fitness 
for  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  and  in 
1892  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
for    the  Twenty-eighth    Judicial   Circuit    of 
Missouri.    In  1898  he  was  re-elected  to  this 
position  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  his 
years  of  service  on  the  bench  gave  him  well 
deserved  prominence  among  the  able,  up- 
rig'ht  and  impartial  members  of  the   State 
judiciary.     Outside  of  those  in  the  line  of 
his  profession,  the  only  office  which  he  has 
lield  was  that  of  county  school  commissioner 
of  New  Madrid  County.     In  politics  Judge 
Riley  is  a  Democrat,  and  his  views  have  ai- 
rways been  clearly  defined  and  forcibly  ex- 


pressed concerning  public  issues  on  proper 
occasions.  He  has  not,  however,  taken  an 
active  part  in  political  campaigns,  deeming 
such  action  incompatible  with  the  position 
which  he  occupies.  He  is  not  a  communicant 
of  any  church,  but  entertains  liberal  religious 
views,  recognizing  all  churches  as  striving 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  giving  to 
all  his  support  and  encouragement.  His  fra- 
ternal connections  are  with  the  Masonic  or- 
der and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. Wielding  large  influence,  by  reason 
of  his  position  at  the  head  ci  his  profes- 
sion and  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  he  has  used  that  influ- 
ence for  the  good  of  the  community  with 
which  he  is  identified,  and  enjoys  a  large 
measure  of  popularity.  That  his  judicial 
conduct  has  merited  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  his  constituency  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  thait  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  on 
the  bench  he  was  renominated  for  circuit 
judge  without  opposition.  May  9,  1877,  Judge 
Riley  married  Miss  Jennie  Howard,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  J.  H.  Howard,  who  betonged 
to  one  of  the  old  and  highly  respected  fam- 
ilies of  New  Madrid  County.  Their  children 
are  Edwin  H.,  Harry  C.  and  Dixie  Riley. 

Riley,  Matilda  Evans,  art  educator, 
was  born  March  9,  1849,  ^^  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  She  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  at  the  Ripley  High  School, 
and  at  the  Normal  Institute  of  Buford,  Ohio. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  mother  she  be- 
gan teaching  school,  and  some  time  later 
went  to  North  Middletown,  Kentucky,  to  be- 
come a  student  teacher.  She  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1866,  and  taught  there  until  her 
marriage,  in  1871.  January  21,  1871,  she 
married  Dr.  C.  M.  Riley,  of  Sunbury,  Ohio, 
and  came  with  him  two  years  later  to  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  Riley's  health  failed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  had  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Mrs.  Riley  then,  in  1874, 
entered  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  as 
a  teacher,  and  was  promoted  through  the 
grades  of  second,  first,  and  head  assistant  to 
the  position  of  assistant  principal  and  critic 
teacher  to  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school 
in  their  school  of  practice.  In  1887  she  be- 
came assistant  drawing  supervisor,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  she  was  made  su- 
pervisor of  drawing,  a  position  which  she 
has  ever  since  held. 
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RINGOLSKY— RIPLEY  COUNTY. 


Rlngolsky,  Issie  J.,  lawyer,  was  born 
September  24,  1864,  in  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, son  of  Joseph  and  Rachael  Ringolsky. 
The  father  has  been  a  resident  of  Leaven- 
worth since  1853,  and,  having  acquired  a 
competency  during  a  long  and  prosperous 
career  as  a  merchant,  is  now  leading  a  life 
of  quiet  retirement.  He  was  one  of  the  army 
of  "forty-niners"  who  risked  so  much  on  the 
memorable  trip  to  California  in  1849,  ^^^ 
worked  in  the  gold  fields  there  for  several 
months.  Returning  to  the  middle  West,  he 
located  at  Leavenworth,  and  has  been 
abundantly  successful  in  his  business  efforts. 
L  J.  Ringolsky  graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  Leavenworth  in  1882.  He  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1884,  and  from  the 
department  of  political  science  of  the  uni- 
versity two  years  later.  He  was,  therefore, 
well  prepared  for  the  profession  chosen  early 
in  life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
finished  lawyers  in  Missouri.  Immediately 
after  completing  his  education  Mr.  Ringolsky 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  that  city.  He  has  always  been  a  con- 
sistent Democrat,  but  has  not  sought  politi- 
cal preferment  for  himself.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of'  one  of  the  largest  synagogues  in 
Kansas  City,  is  a  life  member  of  the  Order 
of  Elks,  holding  membership  in  Lodge  No. 
26,  of  Kansas  City,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  his  college  fraternity,  the  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  and  recently  became  a  Mason,  taking 
the  first  degree  in  the  early  part  of  1900. 
Mr.  Ringolsky  was  married,  December  18, 
1889,  to  Miss  Josie  Loewen,  an  accomplished 
and  charming  young  woman  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  daughter  of  David  Loewen, 
of  that  city.  Mrs.  Ringolsky  died  October 
24,  1896,  after  being  an  invalid  for  five  years. 
She  left  one  son,  Sidney  L,  now  seven  years 
of  age.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  able  members  of  the 
Kansas  City  bar,  and  has  won  a  sure  place 
in  the  practice.  He  has  participated  in 
much  important  litigation,  is  a  clear  and 
forceful  speaker,  and  handles  the  most  intri- 
cate cases  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  his  clients. 


RI08,  Francisco,  commander  of  the 
expedition  sent  to  St.  Louis  by  Count  UUoa, 
in  1767,  to  establish  the  Spanish  authority 
in  Upper  Louisiana.  He  was  accompanied 
by  twenty-five  Spanish  soldiers — the  first 
that  came  to  St.  Louts — and  built  old  Fort 
St.  Charles  the  Prince. 

Ripley  Oonnty. —  A     county     in    the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Carter  County,  east  by  Butler 
County,  south  by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
west  by  Oregon  County;  area,  380,160  acres. 
The  surface  is  irregular,  presenting  a  suc- 
cession of  hills  and  ridges,  interspersed  with 
valleys  and  bottom  lands,  in  places  stretch- 
ing in  long,  level  tracts  for  many  miles.  The 
Current    River,    a    clear,    beautiful    stream, 
courses  through  the  central  part  from  north 
to  south,  its  chief  branch.  Big  Bailey  Creek, 
flowing  from  the  west  in  the  northern  pan. 
The  Little  Black    River  flows  in   a  south- 
easterly direction  in  the  northwestern  part, 
bending  along  the  border  of  Butler  County, 
then   flowing   in   a   southwesterly    direction 
through    the    southeastern    part    and    into 
Arkansas,    where    it    empties    into    Current 
River.    The  southwestern  portion  is  drained 
by  the  east  and  west  branches  of  Fourche 
a  Dumas.    These  streams  have  many  simi- 
lar tributaries.     There  are  numerous  clear, 
sparkling  springs  in  the    county,  affording 
neverceasing  supplies  of  excellent  water.  The 
Current  River  is  navigable  for  light  draught 
boats  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  at 
different  points  afford  excellent  water  power. 
The  "flat  woods,"  or  dry  swamps,  lie  east  of 
Current  River,  and  are  thickly  wooded.    lu 
its  early  history  the  entire  county  was  one 
vast  forest,  and  remained  so   until  the  pro- 
gressive settler  with  his  axe  cleared  the  land 
for  cultivation.    The  bottoms  are  the  most 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  soil 
is  a  sandy,  dark  loam,  fertile  and  capable  of 
growing  enormous  crops  of  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.    Cotton  was  a  success- 
ful crop,  and  its  cultivation  received  consid- 
erable attention  until  its  low  price  made  other 
crops  more   valuable  productions.      In    the 
elevated  parts  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  clay,  pro- 
ductive of  fair  crops  of  wheat    and    other 
cereals,  the  grasses,  tobacco,  and  excellent 
fruits.     Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  land 
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is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  bearing 
large  growths  of  timber,  principally  pine, 
which  predominates;  different  species  of 
oak  and  ash,  cedar,  black  walnut,  elm,  hick- 
ory and  dogwood.  Iron,  lead,  silver  and  cop- 
per have  been  found  in  the  county,  but  there 
has  never  been  any  systematic  exploration 
for  minerals,  or  quantities  of  metal  found 
to  justify  mining  to  any  extent.  There  is 
plenty  of  limestone  and  building  stone  in  the 
county.  The  most  profitable  industries  have 
been  found  to  be  stock-growing  and  lumber- 
ing. Many  sawmills  are  scattered  through- 
out the  county,  giving  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  hands.  In  1898  the  exports  from 
the  county  included  1,046  head  of  cattle, 
5,654  head  of  hogs,  1,279  ^^^^  of  sheep,  10,- 
742,900  feet  of  lumber,  6,000  feet  of  walnut 
logs,  264,000  feet  of  piling,  78461  cross  ties, 
and  781  cars  of  cooperage.  In  addition,  there 
were  numerous  shipments  of  miscellaneous 
produce,  including  wheat,  wool,  poultry, 
eggs,  hides,  furs  and  fruits.  The  territory 
that  now  comprises  Ripley  County  was  one 
of  the  chief  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians. 
Covered  with  a  dense  forest,  it  was  the  lurk- 
ing place  of  game,  both  large  and  small.  The 
streams  afforded  plenty  of  fish,  and  it  was  a 
paradise  for  the  red  men.  The  first  perma- 
nent settler  was  Lemuel  Kittrell,  who  set- 
tled near  Current  River  about  1819.  About 
that  time  a  road  or  trail  was  marked  out  from 
Potosi  to  Little  Rock,  and  along  this  road 
the  first  settlements  were  made.  Owing  to 
the  necessity  of  cutting  down  forests  in  order 
to  have  land  for  cultivation,  many  of  the  first 
comers  remained  only  temporarily.  About 
the  time  Kittrell  settled  in  the  county,  Wil- 
liam Little  and  Thomas  Pulliam  located  on 
land  on  one  of  the  small  tributaries  of  Cur- 
rent River,  and  on  Current  River  near  where 
is  now  Doniphan,  George  Lee,  Joseph  Hall, 
"William  Dudley,  William  Merrill,  Abner 
Ponder  and  a  few  others  laid  out  farms.  De- 
scendants of  these  families  still  reside  in  the 
county.  Ripley  County  was  organized  by 
legislative  act  of  January  5,  1833,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  Eleazar  W.  Ripley.  It 
was  created  out  of  a  part  of  Wayne,  and 
^eatly  decreased  the  size  of  the  "State  of 
Wayne."  By  the  act  creating  it,  its  bound- 
aries were  defined  as  follows:  "Beginning 
in  Cane  Creek,  where  the  southern  bound- 
ary line  of  the  State  crosses  the  same,  in 
Range  5  east;    thence  with  the  State  line 


to  a  point  where  the  same  crosses  the  North 
Fork  of  White  River,  thence  running  a 
northwardly  direction  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  head  waters  of  Spring,  Eleven 
Point  and  Current  Rivers  and  the  waters 
of  Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Washington  County;  thence 
east  along  the  township  line  between  Town- 
ships 33  and  34  to  the  Madison  County  line, 
thence  south  with  said  line  to  Black  River, 
thence  with  said  river  along  the  middle  of 
the  main  channel  thereof  to  a  point  d\i^  west 
of  the  Cedar  cabin,  thence  with  the  southwest 
boundary  of  Wayne  County  to  the  begin- 
ning." This  vast  tract  embraced  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri.  It  was 
gradually  decreased  by  the  organization  of 
new  counties,  and  March  10,  1859,  ^^s  re- 
duced to  its  present  limits  by  the  formation 
of  Carter  County.  The  first  county  seat  was 
at  Van  Buren,  the  present  seat  of  justice  of 
Carter  County.  The  settlement  in  the  section 
now  comprising  Ripley  County  was  slow.  As 
late  as  1840  the  population  of  the  county, 
then  ten  times  its  present  size,  was  only  2,856. 
Van  Buren,  the  county  seat,  had  but  one 
store  in  1837,  and  a  log  building  where  the 
court  met.  Later  another  courthouse  was 
built  at  Doniphan,  which  became  the  county 
seat.  It  was  burned  during  the  war,  when 
all  of  the  town  of  Doniphan  was  destroyed 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses.  During 
the  war  there  was  much  bushwhacking  in  the 
county,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  farm  house 
or  building  in  the  county  that  was  not  pil- 
laged. Like  other  sections  of  the  State,  when 
peace  was  declared,  the  county  was  quick  to 
recover  from  its  disasters.  A  new  court- 
house was  built  soon  after  the  war,  and  is  still 
in  use.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1900 
was  13,186. 


Ritchey. — ^A  town  in  Newton  county,  on 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Neosho,  'the  county 
seat.  It  contains  a  public  school,  a  Union 
Church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,  occupied 
by  Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian congregations;  a  Masonic  lodge,  a 
flourmill,  with  a  capacity  of  150  barrels  daily; 
a  sawmill  and  numerous  stores.  In  1899  the 
population  was  250.  It  was  platted  in  1870 
by  Matthew  H.  Ritchey,  who  located  there  in 
1832. 
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Ritchey,  Matthew  H.,  prominent  both 
in  public  life  and  as  a  man  of  affairs,  was  bom 
February  7,  1813,  in  Overton  County,  Ten- 
nessee, and  died  in  Ritchey,  Missouri,  August 
18,  1889.  His  father,  Abel  Ritchey,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  his  mother,  Mary 
(Wasson)  Ritchey,  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Tennessee  family.  Judge  Matthew  H. 
Ritchey,  as  he  was  known  throughout  south- 
west Missouri,  was  a  self-educated  and  thor- 
oughly self-made  man.  Coming  to  Missouri 
in  1832  he  settled  at  "The  Six  Bulls,"  on 
Shoal  Creek,  in  Newton  County.  This  place 
is  now  known  as  Ritchey.  There  he  married 
Mary  King,  a  native  of  Tennessee.  In  1853 
he  moved  five  miles  further  south  and 
founded  the  village  of  Newtonia.  He  became 
a  large  land  owner  and  was  interested  in  mill- 
ing and  merchandising.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Greene  County  Na- 
tional Bank,  at  Springfield,  in  1868.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  enrolled  mili- 
tia of  Missouri  as  paymaster  with  the  rank 
of  major.  For  many  years  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and  at  different  times  he 
held  various  important  official  positions. 
After  serving  as  county  judge  of  his  county 
he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  occupied  a  seat  in  that  body 
several  terms.  Later  he  served  one  term  in 
the  State  Senate.  Until  1876  he  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
portion  of  the  State,  but  thereafter,  until  his 
death  he  affiliated  with  the  "Greenback" 
party,  and  in  1878  was  its  caRididate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  district  in  which  he  resided.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  and  during  a  long 
period  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted  temper- 
ance workers  in  southwest  Missouri.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  in  1848 
and  held  official  positions  of  various  kinds  in 
the  subordinate  lodge  and  chapter  at  Ritchey. 
Judge  Ritchey's  first  wife  died  in  October, 
1855,  and  the  year  following  he  married  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  (Frazier)  Clark.  Of  his  first  mar- 
riage ten  children  were  born.  Those  surviv- 
ing are :  Captain  James  Madison  Ritchey,  of 
Neosho ;  Martha  E.,  now  the  wife  of  Judge  C. 
B.  McAfee,  of  Springfield,  Missouri ;  Amelia 
A.,  widow  of  J.  T.  Sanders,  of  Ritchey ;  Sue 
M.,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Lamson,  of  Neosho; 
Margaret,  wife  of  S.  C.  Graves,  of  New- 
tonia, and  Sanford  H.  Ritchey,  of  Ritchey. 


JAMES  MADISON  RITCHEY,  now  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Neosho,  was  bora 
August  8,  1836,  at  Ritchey,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools,  and  at  White  Oak 
Academy,   in   Lawrence   County,    Missouri. 
He  is  the  oldest  native  bom  citizen  of  New- 
ton County,  now  living.    Early  in  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  secret  service  of  the 
Union  Army,  serving  therein  until  Septem- 
ber, 1862.    Later  he  enlisted  in  Company  I, 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Cavalry  Regiment  of 
Enrolled  Missouri  Militia,  which  was  mus- 
tered into  service  September  17,  1862,  he  be- 
coming the  company's  captain.    In  April  of 
1863,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  State 
troops  he  became  quartermaster.     Septem^ 
ber  19,  1863,  he  was  mustered  in  as  captain  of 
Company  K,  of  the  Seventh  Provisional  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  which  consisted  principally  of 
members  of  his  old  command.    In  August  of 
1864  this  company  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  service,  and  mustered  in  as 
Company  K,  of  the  Fifteenth  Missouri  VoU 
unteer  Cavalary.    He  commanded  this  com- 
pany   until    mustered    out    at    Springfieldv 
Missouri,  in  July,  1865.    From  October,  1863, 
to  August,  1864,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
post  at  Newtonia,  and  afterward  was  placed 
on  detached  duty  at  Springfield.    For  many 
years  Captain  Ritchey  was  interested  in  the 
milling  and  mercantile  business  at  Ritchey 
and  Newtonia.     Since  1896  he  has  resided 
in  Neosho.    His  political  affiliations  are  with 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  in  1896  he  was  the 
candidate  of  that  party  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri.    He  is  past  eminent  com- 
mander of  Neosho  Commandery  No.  57,  of 
Knights  Templar,  and  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  first  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  New- 
tonia, and  also  of  the  first  lodge  of  the  same 
order  at  Ritchey.    March  11,  1856,  he  mar- 
ried Caledonia  D.  Logan,  of  Lincoln  County^ 
Tennessee,  who  died  in  Springfield,  Missouri, 
May  15,  1865.     Their  children  were  Henry 
M.,   Melton   Horace  and   Matthew   Alonzo 
Ritchey,  the  last  named  of  whom  is  dead- 
November  15,   1866,  he  married  Mattie  L. 
Wills,  of  Neosho.    The  children  born  of  this 
marriage  were  Mamie  Lee  Ritchey,  now  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Morrow,  and  Jessie  Mabel  Ritchey. 

River  Auxvasse.  — A  village  on  the 
River  Auxvasse,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Ste. 
GeneVieve  and  twenty-two  miles  northwest  of 
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Delassus,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  It  has 
a  flouring  and  sawmill,  cooper  shop,  general 
store,  etc.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
150. 

River  Commerce  Under  Military 
Control* — On  the  loth  of  December,  1861, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
river  commerce  from  the  port  of  St.  Louis 
was  placed  under  military  control  and  sur- 
veillance. Under  the  order  which  then  went 
into  force  no  steamboats  or  other  craft  were 
permitted  to  take  freight  or  passengers  from 
that  port  except  those  authorized  by  the 
major  general  commanding  the  Department 
of  Missouri,  or  the  general  commanding  the 
district  of  St.  Louis.  All  officers,  pilots  and 
river  employes  on  any  steamboat  or  craft 
doing  business  on  the  rivers  to  and  from 
the  port  of  St.  Louis  were  required  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government.  The  object  of  the  order  was 
to  suppress  and  entirely  prevent  any  aid  or 
assistance  to,  or  communication  with,  any 
person  or  persons  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
loyal to  or  in  arms  against  the  Federal 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Any  owner, 
officer  or  pilot  of  any  steamboat  or  other 
craft  who  acted  contrary  to  the  order  was 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  steamboat  or 
other  craft  and  her  cargo  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

River  Navigation,  Steamboat. — In 

order  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  steamboating,  and  of  the 
class  of  men  connected  with  it,  it  will  hardly 
be  necessary  to  date  back  of  the  year  1832, 
as  before  that  time  there  were  but  few  steam- 
boats, and  these  made  only  occasional  trips, 
such  as  the  "Orleans,"  from  Louisville  to 
New  Orleans,  in  181 1;  the  "Vesuvius,"  the 
"Washington,"  the  "Aetna"  and  a  few  oth- 
ers. They  were  seagoing  vessels,  and  were 
brought  around  by  sea  from  the  East,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "Orleans,"  which  was 
built  on  the  Ohio  River.  All  of  them  were 
more  or  less  experiments,  especially  as  to 
their  machinery,  which  was  low  pressure,  and 
their  hulls  were  built  of  such  heavy  material 
that  they  proved,  for  the  most  part,  financial 
failures;  and  it  was  not  until  steamboat- 
building  was  regularly  inaugurated  in  the 
West — at  McKeesport,  Brownsville,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Freedom,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at 


other  points — that  steamboating  developed 
into  a  successful  occupation.  That  was  about 
the  year  1832,  at  which  time  and  thereafter 
they  were  turned  out  by  the  dozen,  or,  rather, 
by  the  hundred.  For  a  series  of  years  con- 
stant improvements  were  made  in  their  con- 
struction, both  as  to  machinery,  size,  and 
style  of  hull  and  cabin.  The  first  steamboats 
built  were  very  small,  varying  in  length  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  feet„  and  in  width,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  but  deep  like  a  ship, 
with  but  one  deck  and  a  roof,  where  now  is 
the  boiler-deck,  so-called.  They  had  but  one 
engine,  low  pressure,  and  were  stern-wheel- 
ers. The  accommodations  for  passengers,  if 
any,  were  on  the  main  deck,  with  bunks  in- 
stead of  staterooms,  as  now.  In  fact,  every- 
thing was  put  in  together,  on  the  lower  deck 
— ^passengers,  freight  and  machinery,  and  not 
much  room  for  any  of  them.  As  low  water 
seasons  came  around  every  year,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  vary  the  construction  of  the 
boats  so  as  to  make  them  draw  less  water, 
and  yet  carry  more  freight,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years 
boats  were  built  187  feet  long,  and  about 
30  feet  beam,  with  shallow  hold  and  side 
wheels,  but  still  with  one  engine.  Improve- 
ments continued  to  be  made,  and  about  the 
year  1836  double  engines  were  put  on  the 
boats  and  another  deck  was  added,  and  later 
a  "Texas"  for  officers,  and  a  fine  upper  cabin, 
with  state  rooms,  were  inaugurated,  and  the 
size,  width  and  length  of  the  boats  were  in- 
creased, until  they  got  to  be,  for  the  lower 
river,  at  least,  350  feet  long,  the  power  in- 
creasing in  proportion,  and  carrying  3,000 
tons.  About  1838  all  the  rivers  swarmed 
with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  capacities.  High 
pressure  engines  were  the  only  ones  used, 
and  everything  was  done  with  a  rush  and  a 
vim  that  betokened  a  degree  of  enterprise 
such  as  was  never  known  before.  Emigra- 
tion was  flooding  the  country.  There  was  no 
United  States  law  regulating  the  amount  of 
pressure  that  might  be  carried  in  the  boilers, 
and  the  result  was  that  some  reckless  en- 
gineers, encouraged  by  their  captains,  often 
carried  a  pressure  of  180  to  200  pounds  of 
steam  to  the  square  inch  in  boilers  forty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  shell  not  more 
than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
so  that  many  explosions  were  the  result. 
One  of  the  most  dreadful  that  occurred  in 
those    early   days — 1836 — was    that    of    the 
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'*Mozelle,"  which  ran  between  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Alton.  She  was  the  finest  boat  ot 
her  day  in  point  of  speed  and  accommoda- 
tions, and  to  "show  off"  in  starting  from  Cin- 
cinnati, full  of  passengers,  she  ran  above  the 
city,  and  as  she  passed  down,  with  an  enor- 
mous pressure  of  steam,  she  exploded  every 
boiler,  throwing  arms  and  legs  and  other 
parts  of  human  bodies,  and  scalded  remains 
in  every  direction.  The  boat  was  literally 
torn  to  pieces;  nothing  but  debris  and  rub- 
bish were  left  to  tell  the  tale,  the  number 
killed  being  variously  estimated  at  between 
250  and  300.  The  frequency  of  these  so- 
called  accidents  was  so  common  up  to  1839 
that  Congress  finally  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  required  engineers  and  pilots  to  take  out 
a  license  after  a  thorough  examination  as  to 
qualifications,  thereby  reducing,  in  large  part, 
casualties  from  both  marine  and  machinery 
accidents.  From  time  to  time  other  restric- 
tions and  safeguards  were  added,  such  as 
government  lights  and  signals  established  to 
designate  which  side  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending boats  should  take.  Before  that  time 
many  such  signals  had  been  improvised  by 
the  captains  and  pilots,  notably  by  Captain 
Sellers,  but  they  had  never  been  made  effect- 
ive by  law.  Hundreds  of  incidents  of  acci- 
dents and  disasters  might  be  woven  into  this 
necessarily  abridged  account  of  steamboat- 
ing.  Looking  back  at  them  with  nervous 
horror,  what  was  then  considered  only  enter- 
prise, is  now  clearly  seen  to  have  been  sheer 
recklessness. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  pressure  of  the  steam  to  be  carried 
in  boilers,  and  various  other  restrictions,  won- 
derfully quick  time  was  made  by  some  of  the 
finest  steamers  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  the  development  of  steamboats, 
faster  time  has  ever  been  made  between  the 
ports  of  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  and 
other  points  than  at  that  early  day.  For 
example,  the  steamer  "J-  M.  White,"  Captai.T 
Converse,  in  1844,  niade  the  trip  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  in  three  days,  twenty- 
three  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes.  In 
1872  the  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  Captain  Cannon, 
claimed  to  have  made  the  same  trip  in  three 
days,  eighteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  but 
she  had  many  advantages  in  her  methods  of 
getting  fuel  and  other  things.  Among  the 
many  early  boats  running  regularly  in  the 


St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  trade  were  the 
"Rolla,"    "Vandalia,"    "Alton,^'    "Autocrat" 
and  "St.  Louis,"  and  there  were  afterward 
built  a  great  number  of  boats.  The  largest,  the 
"St.  Louis,"  built  in  the  city  for  which  she  was 
named,  in    1848,  was  expected  to  be  very 
fast,  as  she  had  great  power,  with  seven  boil- 
ers, 34-inch  cylinders,  and  ten  feet  stroke, 
but  owing  to  a  great  mistake  in  her  model, 
which  was  on  the  flat-iron  wedge  pattern, 
making  her  bury  in,  rather  than  rise  on,  the 
water,  she  never  came  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis  in  less  than  seven  days,  whereas, 
it  had  been  thought  by  her  builders  and  part 
owner.  Captain  George  Taylor,  that  she  could 
make  the  trip  in  three  days  and  a  half.    She 
was  360  feet  long,  45  feet  beam  and  10  feet 
hold.     Captain  Taylor  dragged  along,  dis- 
couraged, without  making  any  money  out  of 
her,  until  he  finally  sold  her  to  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  who  ran  her  to  New  Orleans 
througii  a  bad  cholera  season,  in  1854,  get- 
ting fabulous  prices  for  freight,  and  taking 
great  risks,  while  nearly  all  other  boats  were 
laid  up.    From  1836  to  i860  was  the  harvest 
time  for  steamboats,  during  which  time  in- 
numerable packet  companies  were  established 
and  flourished,  there  being  then  no  railroad 
competition.    Among  these  were  the  Louis- 
ville &  Cincinnati  Packet  Company,  which 
operated  many  splendid  steamers,  such  as  the 
"Jacob  Strader,"  a  low-pressure  boat;  the 
"United  States,"  the  "Telegraph"  and  other 
fine  steamers.    They  still  held  their  own,  even 
after  the  railroads  were  built  alongfside  of 
them.    Captain  Tom  Sherlock  was  its  com- 
manding spirit  for  several  years.     The  line 
often  met  with  terrible  competition,  but  al- 
ways overcame  it.    There  was  also  a  splendid 
line  of  steamers  that  ran  from  Wheeling  to 
Cincinnati,  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
but,  proving  a  bad  investment,  they  were  dis- 
carded.    This    line    was    composed    of    the 
"Tom    Swon,"   the   "Baltimore,"   the    "Vir- 
ginia," and  others,  all  long  black-snake  boats, 
with  great  |>ower  and  very  fast.    There  were 
also  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  and  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  packets,  which  were  more  or 
less  subject  to  discontinuance  on  account  of 
low  water.    Next  to  the  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati line  was  the  St.   Louis  &   Keokuk 
Packet  Company,  under  the  presidency  of 
Captain  John  S.  McCune,  who  was  at  its  head 
for  many  years,  say,  from  1840  to  1870.  This 
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was  a  favorite  trade,  and  many  steamboat- 
men  had  their  eyes  on  it,  but  the  known  de- 
termination and  fighting  qualities  of  the 
president  of  the  company  kept  many  of  them 
out  of  it.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
wrest  the  trade  from  McCune,  but  in  a  fair 
figjht  they  always  proved  unsuccessful.  How- 
ever, as  other  lines  were  established,  reaching 
further  up  the  river,  they  naturally  interfered 
with  the  Keokuk  line  proper,  and  finally,  be- 
tween them  and  the  railroads,  which  were 
springing  up  everywhere,  the  grand  old  St. 
Louis  and  Keokuk  line  succumbed.  Among 
the  best  boats  forming  the  line  were  the 
"Kate  Kearney,"  the  "Andy  Johnson,"  the 
"Quincy,"  the  "Hannibal,"  the  "Jennie 
Deans,"  the  "Louisiana"  and  many  other  fast 
and  fine  boats  which  ran  regular  trips,  set  a 
fine  table,  and  had  splendid  accommodations 
in  every  way.  Captain  Philips  was  the 
caterer  for  this  line.  The  Alton  and  St.  Louis 
trade  also  had  some  very  fast  boats  in  it, 
among  the  fastest  being  the  "Altona,"  built 
in  1853,  and  run  by  the  writer.  She  was  232 
feet  long,  had  32  feet  beam,  7  feet  hold,  five 
5-flue  boilers,  with  engines  36J4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  lo-foot  stroke,  with  a  36-foot 
water  wheel,  and  16-foot  bucket.  She  made 
the  best  time  from  St.  Louis  to  Alton,  twenty- 
five  miles,  in  one  hour  and  thirty-seven 
minutes,  under  Captain  Lamothe,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  came  down  within  an  hour, 
often  beating  the  Chicago  &  Alton  trains 
into  the  city.  She  paid  for  herself  in  one 
year,  and  was  finally  sold  to  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad,  soon  afterward  sinking  in  the 
bend  below  the  present  waterworks,  at  the 
**Chain  of  Rocks."  The  "Luella,"  Captain 
W.  P.  Lamothe,  was  the  first  fast  boat  built 
for  the  Alton  trade  and  plied  there  for  many 
years,  at  the  time  the  fastest  boat  running 
above  St.  Louis.  Then  the  "Tempest"  and 
other  boats  took  her  place.  With  the  rail- 
roads as  competitors,  the  "Baltimore," 
''Reindeer"  and  "Winchester"  also  plied  be- 
tween Alton  and  St.  Louis  and  sank  while 
cJ^gaged  in  that  trade.  The  Illinois  River 
had  several  lines  of  boats.  At  one  time  there 
ivere  thirty-eight  of  them,  among  which  were 
the  "Prairie  State,"  Captain  Baldwin;  the 
'* Ocean  Wave,"  Captain  March,  and  the 
**Prairie  Bird,"  besides  the  boats  of  the 
Naples  Packet  Company,  with  Captains 
Oould  and  Rogers.  There  were  also  packets 
running  to  Galena,  Dubuque  and  St.  Louis. 


Among  the  early  boats  were  the  "War 
Eagle,"  Captain  Bob  Riley;  the  "St.  Croix," 
Captain  Bersie ;  the  "Time,"  Captain  Hooper, 
who  afterward  moved  to  Salt  Lake  and 
became  a  Mormon;  the  "St.  Paul,"  Captain 
Bissell ;  and  many  others.  In  1849,  the  time 
of  the  gold  fever  heg^ra,  there  were  sixty- 
eight  fine  boats  engaged  in  the  Missouri 
River  trade,  among  which  were  the  "James 
H.  Lucas,"  the  "Polar  Star,"  Captain  Brierly 
and  Clerk — afterward  Captain — Blossom,  and 
the  "Martha  Jewett."  During  the  years  1849 
and  1850  the  writer  has  seen  and  counted 
162  steamers  at  St.  Louis  at  one  time,  and 
it  is  melancholy  now  to  state  that  he  has  seen 
the  wharf,  within  the  past  year,  entirely 
deserted,  with  not  a  single  boat  lying  at  it. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  more  than  one  cause ; 
the  first  is  the  incompetent  manner  in  which 
the  river  improvements  have  been  carried  on, 
without  deepening  the  channels  of  the  rivers. 
Another  is  that  the  railroads  cut  across  the 
country  and  thereby  save  time  with  both 
freight  and  passengers,  as  well  as  saving  all 
insurance,  and  running  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Then  steamboatmen  have  never  en- 
tirely mastered  the  science  of  building  boats 
suitable  to  the  trade  as  to  draft  of  water,  and 
the  consequence  is  that,  in  the  fall,  when  trade 
is  most  active,  the  water  is  low  and  the  boats 
must  lie  at  the  bank  or  on  a  bar.  The  in- 
surance companies  were  partly  to  blame  for 
this,  as  they  were  constantly  "harping"  upon 
building  the  boats  heavily  timbered,  and  still 
charged  twelve  cents  per  annum  insurance. 
With  the  development  of  railroads  came  the 
decline  of  steamboating,  and  the  result  was 
that  so  long  as  the  commerce  of  the  West 
was  carried  on  by  the  steamboats,  which  were 
owned  at  home,  the  profits  were  retained  and 
invested  at  home,  and,  in  those  days,  went 
far  toward  building  up  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Western  cities  where  the  building  of  boats 
was  carried  on,  and  where  steamboat  own- 
ers and  captains  lived.  But  when  railroads 
were  projected  they  were  built  largely  on 
credit,  and  the  money  with  which  they  were 
constructed  was  largely  borrowed  from  the 
East  or  from  London,  and  bonds  issued 
therefor,  which,  of  course,  bore  interest  twice 
a  year ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  have  become  "hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  Wall  Street 
and  London,  and  the  entire  West  is  being 
"milked"  twice  a  year  out  of  at  least  half  of 
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the  earningfs  of  her  roads,  which,  like  ab- 
sentee Irish  landlordism,  is  constantly  de- 
pleting the  country.  In  fact,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  the  West  is  doing  business  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  which  is  always  disastrous. 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the 
old-time  steamers  deserve  most  favorable 
mention.  For  splendid  manners  and  gentle- 
manly deportment,  none  stood  higher  than 
Captain  J.  C.  Swon,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  "J.  M.  Whites;"  and  later,  the  "Alex- 
ander Soott;"  with  Captain  Sellers  as  pilot, 
and  Dick  Kennett  as  partner-pilot.  Captain 
Sellers'  remains  lie  in  Bellefontaine  ceme- 
tery, beneath  a  monument  ordered  by  him- 
self, the  design  representing  him  at  the  pilot 
wheel.  His  partner,  Dick  Kennett,  was 
blown  up  on  the  steamer  "Warner,"  below 
Memphis,  not  long  after  Sellers'  death,  and 
his  body  was  never  found.  Indeed,  these  two 
men  were  so  closely  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  association  that  after 
the  death  of  Sellers,  Kennett  lost  all  interest 
in  everything  in  life.  They  were  both  noble 
men,  and  a  credit  to  their  profession.  Cap- 
tain George  Taylor  was  a  very  large  man, 
with  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn,  and  could  be 
heard  giving  his  orders  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  river.  He  was  the  captain  of  several 
steamers,  the  big  "St.  Louis"  being  one,  and 
the  "Belfast,"  built  for  the  New  Orleans 
trade,  being  the  last.  Captain  Newman 
Robirds  was  another,  and  his  brother,  Oby 
Robirds,  was  always  with  him  as  engineer 
and  owner.  They  built  the  "John  Simons," 
a  very  large  three-decker,  expecting  her  to 
be  a  great  success,  but  she  drew  too  much 
water,  and  they  finally  traded  her  to  Captain 
Charlie  Church,  of  Memphis,  for  a  cotton 
boat,  and  she  made  money  as  a  packet  be- 
tween Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  The 
steamer  "Mayflower"  was  built  in  1854,  at 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  for  Captain  Jo- 
seph Brown,  by  Samuel  Walker,  the  builder 
of  the  fast  "White,"  at  a  cost  of  $286,000. 
She  was  the  finest  boat  that  ever  ran  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  trade,  and,  prob- 
ably, had  more  good  points  than  any  other 
steamboat  of  her  day,  with  fine  cabins,  large 
capacity  for  freight  (2,500  tons)  and  passen- 
gers and  a  middle  or  separate  deck  for  deck 
passengers.  Before  she  had  been  in  the 
service  a  year  she  was  burned  by  the  "George 
Collier"  landing  alongside  of  her,  while  afire, 
so  as  to  save  her  own  passengers.    In  1861 


Captain  Brown  was  running  a  boat  called 
the  "Louisiana,"  and  happened  to  be  in  New 
Orleans  when  the  United   States  flag  was 
pulled  down  from  the  customhouse.     That 
evening  he  started  the  "Louisiana"  for  St 
Louis,  flying  light,  and  with  such  passengers 
only  as  were  anxious  to  get  away  while  they 
could.    Trouble  was  expected  in  getting  past 
Napoleon,  and  when  the  boat  got  abreast  of 
that  point,  off  went  one   of  their  cannon, 
which  the  Confederates  had  planted  along  the 
river  bank.     The  boat  was  landed,  and  400 
men  jumped  on  the  guards  and  made  for  the 
bar,  cleaning  it  out  in  about  thirty  minutes. 
Then  the  next  thing  was  to  decide  as  to 
whether  to  confiscate  the  boat  or  let  her  go 
on  to  St.  Louis.    The  discussion  was  getting 
very  hot,  with  a  preponderance  in  favor  of 
confiscation,  'when   the   captain   mounted  a 
table  in  the  cabin  and  said:     "Gentlemen, 
this  boat  belongfs  to  St.  Louis,  and  I  am  part 
owner,  with  slaves  on  board,  and  if  you  want 
Missouri  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  with  the 
other  Southern  States,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  confiscate  her  property.*'    They  talked 
it  over  for  some  time,  and  finally  released 
her,  but  said:    "Damn  the  Cincinnati  boats; 
we  will  confiscate  every  one  of  them;"  and 
they  did,  as  fast  as  they  came  up.    Captain 
Tom  Leathers  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a 
man,  standing  six  feet  three  or  four  inches 
in  height,  and  stout  in  pr<^ortion,  respected 
by  everybody,  and  popular  in  the  New  Or- 
leans    and     Vicksburg    trade.     Henry    D. 
Bacon  was  another.    He  was  captain  of  the 
steamer  "Hannibal,"  would  not  run  on  Sun- 
day, and  so  laid  by  on  Saturday  night  at  12 
o'clock,  and  stayed  at  the  bank  until  Sunday 
night  at  the  same  time.    He  afterward  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Daniel  D.  Page,  and  went 
into  the  banking  business  with  his  father-in- 
law,  finally  moving  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  died.    Captain  Gould,  still  living  in  1898, 
built  many  fine  boats,  the  "Imperial"  being 
the  finest  and  fastest,  but  she  was  never  put 
to  her  highest  speed.     The  last  boat  built 
and  run  by  him  was  the  "Halliday."    He  is 
the  oldest  steamboat  man  now  living  in  St 
Louis.     Captain  James  B.  Eads,  who  built 
the  big  bridge  and  constructed  the  jetties, 
was  once  second  clerk  for  him.     He  pub- 
lished a  splendid  book  of  750  pages,  entitled 
"Fifty  Years  on  the  Mississippi."    Captain  R. 
J.  Lackland,  now  president  of  the  Boatmen's 
Bank,  was  another  "dd-timer,"  and  is  an 
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honored  representative  of  the  long-ago  boat- 
men. Captain  Ward,  of  what  was  once  the 
Northern  Line,  is  a  hale  old  boatman,  and 
has  a  fine  record  as  captain  and  boatstore 
man.  Captain  Thorwegan,  of  the  "Chouteau" 
and  "Providence**  Excursion  Company,  is 
still  "on  deck,"  and  as  popular  as  ever.  Cap- 
tain "Jim"  Goslee  was  long  a  favorite  captain 
on  the  river,  and  one  of  the  finest  boats 
owned  by  him  was  the  "Autocrat." 

The  steamer  "Eclipse"  was  the  finest  boat 
that  ever  ran  in  the  Louisville  and  New  Or- 
leans trade.  She  was  built  and  commanded 
by  Captain  Sturgeon,  was  fast  and  fine  in 
every  way,  was  360  feet  long,  but  drew  too 
much  water,  and,  like  almost  all  the  other  fine 
and  fast  boats,  made  no  money,  being  unable 
to  run  in  low  water.  The  Atlantic  &  Missis- 
sippi Steamship  Company  was  inaugurated  by 
the  stocking  of  twenty-eight  steamboats  into 
a  line  about  the  year  1866,  after  the  war — 
the  finest  line  ever  consolidated  on  the  river. 
But  the  boats  were  put  in  at  too  high  a 
valuation,  which  was  paid,  in  large  part,  in 
stock,  and  amounted  to  $2,500,000,  leaving 
the  company  in  debt  over  $800,000.  Owing 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  South  after  the 
war,  with  trade  paralyzed,  the  company  could 
not  pay  out,  and  the  boats  were  finaUy  sold 
at  auction.  The  present  Anchor  Line  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Atlantic  &  Mississippi 
Steamship  Company,  and  has  been  more  or 
less  of  a  success,  but  the  halcyon  days  of 
steamboating  afe  over,  and  no  more  does  the 
darky  stand  on  the  forecastle  as  the  boat 
swings  out  from  shore,  and  with  a  small  flag 
waving  over  h^s  head  sing: 

"  She's  a  bully  boat ;  she's  got  a  bully  crew, 
And  a  bully  captain  too ; 
Let  her  go  I    Our  work  is  done  ; 
And  now  we'll  rest  and  see  her  run,"  etc. 

In  the  early  days  of  steamboating  every- 
thing— loading,  wooding  and  work  of  every 
kind — ^was  done  with  a  vim,  to  the  song  of  a 
leader,  the  whole  crew  joining  in  the  chorus. 
Now,  every  movement  of  the  officers  and 
crews  shows  that  they  have  lost  heart,  and 
what  was  once  a  regular  "holiday  business" 
has  nothing  left  but  drudgery  of  labor,  to  be 
done  merely  for  the  eking  out  of  a  livelihood. 
No  longer  does  the  palatial  steamer,  obeying 
every  turn  of  the  wheel,  like  a  thing  of  life, 
wth  a  band  of  music  and  flags  flying,  dance 
up  to  the  landing,  and  deposit  her  way-freight 
or  passengers ;  then  out  and  away  again,  like 


a  bird  of  passage,  leaving  behind  her  a  surg- 
ing, boiling  passageway,  as  if  some  "Levia- 
than of  the  Waves"  had  just  gone  by. 
Changes  and  improvements  must  and  do- 
come,  but  who  could  have  imagined  that  the- 
fast  and  palatial  steamer,  with  her  splendid 
promenade  deck,  her  magnificent  state- 
rooms, and  her  luxuriant  table  and  service, 
would  ever  have  been  displaced.  All  these 
are  about  making  their  exit,  to  be  super-^ 
seded  by  the  "lightning  express,"  which 
dashes  across  land  and  stream,  and  stops  at 
almost  every  door,  at  the  appointed  time. 

Joseph  Brown. 

River  St.  Louis. — This  was  the  name- 
given  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  Anthony 
Crozat's  charter,  granting  him  exclusive  priv- 
ilege in  all  the  commerce  of.  the  Province  of 
Louisiana. 

River  St.  Philip.— This  was  the  name- 
given  to  the  Missouri  River  by  French  ex- 
plorers, and  it  was  so  designated  in  the  char- 
ter granted  to  Anthony  Crozat. 

Rivers  of  Missouri.— The  State  of 
Missouri  is  affluent  in  streams.  The  mighty 
river  whose  name  it  bears,  forms  its  western 
boundary  for  a  distance  of  250  miles,  and 
then  flows  through  it  from  west  to  east,  bear- 
ing south,  in  a  course  of  435  miles,  foUowing- 
the  windings;  and  the  Mississippi  forms  its 
entire  eastern  boundary  between  it  and  the 
three  States  of  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, a  distance  of  475  miles;  these  two 
g^eat  rivers  washing  the  State  in  a  total 
length  of  1,160  miles,  all  navigable.  But  it 
has  also  thirty-six  other  streams  large 
enough  to  be  called  rivers,  nearly  all  of  them 
flowing  chiefly  within  its  limits.  The  largest 
of  these  are  the  Osage,  which  flows  300  miles 
in  Missouri;  the  Gasconade,  150  miles;  the 
Grand,  140  miles ;  the  Platte,  Chariton,  Noda- 
way, Big  Tarkio,  Nishnabotna,  One  Hundred 
and  Two,  Little  Blue,  Lamine,  Salt,  Fabius, 
Fox,  St.  Francis,  Little,  Big,  Current  and 
Meramec.  These  are  each  50  to  100  miles 
long.  The  State  has  within  its  limits  3,300- 
miles  of  rivers,  1,400  miles  navigable  for 
steamboats. 

Rives  County.— See  "Henry  County."" 

Rives  Court  House.— See  "Clinton.'' 
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Blxey,  Thomas  Pierce,  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection, was 
born  November  9,  1849,  ^"  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia.  His  parents  were  Thomas  R.  and 
Ellen  L.  (Perry)  Rixey,  both  natives  of  that 
State,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Both 
paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  saw  serv- 
ice during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  latter 
as  colonel.  The  father,  who  was  a  large 
planter,  died  in  Virginia  in  1881 ;  the  mother 
came  to  Missouri  in  1896  to  make  her  home 
with  her  eldest  son,  T.  P.  Rixey.  While  on 
a  visit  to  Platte  County,  at  the  home  of  an 
only  brother,  George  W.  Rixey,  she  died  in 
1897.  The  purity  of  the  Christian  character 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  father  and 
mother  became  a  rich  endowment  to  the  sur- 
viving children,  Thos.  P.  Rixey,  Geo.  W. 
Rixey  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Eastham,  of  Cul- 
peper, Virginia.  The  son  was,  in  his  early 
years,  a  student  in  a  military  academy  in 
his  native  county,  under  the  management  of 
Colonel  Lightfoot,  who  closed  his  school  to 
enter  the  Confederate  Army,  in  which  he  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  artillery  arm  of  the 
service.  Young  Rixey  then  attended  Rich- 
mond College  for  a  short  time,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  in  a  large  degree  self-acquired. 
He  taught  school  and  farmed  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  law  reading  under  James 
Barbour  and  Judge  Grimsley,  both  jurists  of 
great  ability  and  high  repute.  In  1879  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  county. 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Missouri,  locating  at 
Jonesburg,  in  Montgomery  County,  where  he 
practiced  successfully  until  1885,  when  his 
health  failed,  and  he  sought  outdoor  employ- 
ment as  conducive  to  his  recovery.  He  be- 
came mainly  occupied  in  work  growing  out 
of  his  connection  with  Odd  Fellowship.  For 
about  six  years  he  was  State  agent  for  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  of 
Missouri,  and  from  1891  to  1897  he  was 
grand  lecturer  of  the  order.  At  various 
times  during  this  period  he  occupied  nearly 
every  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  was 
^and  master  in  1890.  He  was  also  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  World  for  four  years, 
and  for  some  time  chief  of  staff  of  the  Patri- 
archs Militant,  the  uniformed  branch  of  the 
order.  In  1898  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Good  Roads  Association,  and 
also  secretary  of  the  Good  Roads  Association 


of  Missouri,  and  in  these  positions  was  highly 
successful  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  the 
organizations  named.  Through  his  efforts, 
in  addresses  and  published  papers,  a  deep 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  subject  of  road 
improvement,  leading  to  much  needed  and 
reasonably  efficient  legislation. 

In  February,  1899,  while  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  sergeaht-at-arms  of  the  "Major  Com- 
mittee" in  the  investigation  of  the  municipal 
offices  of  St.  Louis,  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection 
of  Missouri  by  Governor  Stephens,  being 
selected  from  amon^  more  than  thirty  well- 
supported  competitors.  This  department,  of 
comparatively  recent  creation,  has  become  of 
great  importance  to  all  industrial  interests 
throughout  the  State.  Its  very  complete  re- 
ports, tables  and  maps,  are  a  mine  of  in- 
formation upon  the  agricultural,  mineral, 
manufacturing  and  other  resources  of  the 
State.  The  Commissioner  has  advisory 
powers  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  has  often  averted  serious 
trouble  by  disinterested  arbitration  and 
friendly  adjudication.  Mr.  Rixey  is  the 
author  of  the  law  creating  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration, as  well  as  factory  inspection,  and  of 
the  law  to  establish  State  Free  Employment 
Bureaus  in  cities  of  100,000  population  and 
over.  Offices  have  been  opened  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  desig^d  to  meet 
the  wants  of  employers  seeking  help,  and  of 
employes  seeking  employment.  In  the  St. 
Louis  office,  in  one  year,  out  of  10,000  appli- 
cations by  clerks,  mechanics,  laborers  and 
domestics,  more  than  60  per  cent  found  em- 
ployment. The  Kansas  City  office  was  not 
established  until  November,  1899,  the  St. 
Joseph  office  in  January,  1901.  There  is  no 
more  needed  or  more  generally  commended 
governmental  institution  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  its  purposes  Commissioner 
Rixey  brought  a  real  enthusiasm  and  con- 
scientious devotion.  His  term  of  office  ex- 
pired in  1901.  Politically  he  is  a  staunch 
Democrat,  and  has  always  been  active  and 
conspicuous  in  party  concerns.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  convention  which  elected 
delegates  to  the  convention  which  nominated 
Cleveland  for  the  presidency,  and  which 
nominated  Stone  for  Governor.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Montgomery  City  conven- 
tion of  1892,  which  was  marked  by  a  seven 
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days*  deadlock  between   Honorable   R.    H. 
Norton   and   Honorable   Champ   Clark    for 
Congress.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South;  he  has  acted  as  steward  and 
trustee  of  the  church  at  Jonesburg,  as  super- 
intendent of  its  Sabbath  school,  and  has  been 
a  delegate  in  atmual  conferences.     Besides 
his  connection  with  the  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, he  holds  membership  with  the  Masons, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks.     He  was 
married,  October  31,  1871,  at  Forest  Grove, 
near  Culpeper,  Virginia,  to  Miss  Sallie  B. 
Daniel.    Her  maternal  grandfather  organized 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Culpeper  County, 
and  was  imprisoned  under  a  crown  warrant 
for  preaching  non-conformity.     Her  father, 
Alpheus  Daniel,  served  in  Pegram's  battery 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  was  killed  in 
the  Seven  Days'  Battle,  near  Richmond.    She 
died    November    15,    1876.     Three    children 
were    bom    of    her    marriage.    The    first, 
Alpheus,  died  an  infant,  and  Blanche  died  at 
three  years  of  age,  one  week  later  than  her 
mother.    Sallie  Daniel  Rixey  is  now  making 
her  home  with  her  grandmother  in  Virginia. 
Mr.  Rixey  was  again  married,  November  2, 
1880,    at   Jonesburg,    Montgomery    County, 
Missouri,  to  Miss  Frances  Mason,  daughter 
of  Alfred  Mason,  a  leading  business  man  of 
Warren  County,  who  died  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Civil  War,  leaving  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Sallie  A.  Mason,  with  ten  children  to  raise 
and  educate,  who  survived  her  daughter  six 
months,  dying  at  the  home  of  T.  P.  Rixey  in 
1898.     Frances  Mason  Rixey,  wife  of  T.  P. 
Rixey,  died  February  3,  1898,  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.    She  was  a  woman  of  fine  literary 
ability  and  great  purity  of  character,  a  de- 
voted Christian,  a  tireless  worker  in  church 
and  Sunday  school  circles.    The  high  stand- 
ing and  prosperity  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,   at  Jonesburg,  of  which  she  was  so 
long  a  member,  was  largely  due  to  her  energy 
and  perseverance.    She  was  also  prominent 
in  fraternal  work,  being  a  member  of  the 
Good  Templars  for  years,  also  having  held 
the   position  of  grand  chaplain,   and   being 
grand  warden  of  the  Rebekah  branch  of  Odd 
Fellowship  at  the  time  of  her  death.     Six 
children  were  born  of  the  marriage  of  Thos. 
P.  and  Frances  M.  Rixey.     Louise  E.  is  a 
student  in  Forest  Park  University,  St.  Louis ; 
Milton  Mason  is  stenographer  and  clerk  in 
the  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  St.  Louis; 
William  Thomas  attends  school  in  St.  Louis ; 


George  Foreman  and  Dyer  Gladstone  are  in 
school  at  Jonesburg,  and  Helen  Anna  is  with 
her  uncle.  Dr.  James  M.  Foreman,  in  the 
same  place.  With  more  sorrow  in  his  life 
than  comes  to  most  men,  Mr.  Rixey  pre- 
serves an  equable  disposition  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  society,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  those  whom  fortune 
avoids.  Outside  of  his  official  duties  Mr. 
Rixey  has  constantly  given  his  assistance 
to  everything  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
State  and  the  orders  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  law,  when  grand 
master,  creating  that  magnificent  tribute  to 
fraternity,  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home  at  Lib- 
erty, Qay  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
World's  Fair  Louisiana  Purchase  Committee, 
which  appeared  before  Congress  and  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  $5,000,000  appropriation 
for  celebrating  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
take  place  in  St.  Louis  in  1903.  Mr.  Rixey 
is  one  of  the  most  polished  and  eloquent 
speakers  and  lecturers  in  the  State,  having 
delivered  addresses  and  lectures  in  nearly 
every  county  in  Missouri,  in  some  of  them 
many  times,  as  well  as  filling  many  engage- 
ments outside  the  State.  With  talent  for 
almost  any  public  position,  and  often  solicited 
to  become  a  candidate,  he  has  constantly 
held  aloof  from  seeking  offices  regarded  as 
political,  and  involving  political  questions 
and  practices.  Official  positions  he  has  al- 
ways regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  he 
does  the  benevolent  features  of  the  order 
which  he  represented  during  many  years, 
and  the  labor  which  it  involves  as  having  a 
more  important  purpose  than  reward  or  dis- 
tinction. With  such  conceptions,  and  in  such 
places,  his  life  is  a  ministry  of  good  to  his 
fellows. 

Roach,  Cornelius,  editor  and  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Senate,  was  born  in  Jersey 
County,  Illinois,  August  9,  1863.  His  parents 
were  David  and  Mary  (McGillicuddy)  Roach, 
both  of  Irish  birth,  who  came  to  America  in 
childhood,  the  former  to  Connecticut  and  the 
latter  to  Massachusetts.  In  1862  they  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  where  the  father  is  yet  liv- 
ing; the  mother  is  deceased.  The  son, 
Cornelius,  was  reared  upon  the  parental  farm 
and  began  his  education  in  the  district 
schools.  He  subsequently  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  Jerseyville,  Illinois,  and  later 
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irom  Jones*  Commercial  College  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  During  his  spare  hours,  extending 
through  some  years,  he  gave  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  private  reading  of  law,  but  never 
applied  for  admission  to  the  bar.  In  1880  he 
began  school  teaching,  and  after  having  had 
-charge  of  various  district  schools,  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school  at 
Jerseyville.  The  thoroughness  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  ability  as  an  instructor,  found 
pleasing  recognition  in  this  appointment,  this 
school  being  among  the  most  advanced  in 
Illinois,  and  the  one  in  which  he  had  been  a 
pupil  but  a  few  years  before.  He  occupied  this 
position  for  the  unusual  period  of  eight  years, 
retiring  to  make  his  residence  in  Carthage, 
Missouri.  In  1889  he  purchased  the  Jasper 
•County  "Democrat,"  in  that  city,  which  he 
has  conducted  with  signal  ability  from  that 
time,  bringfing  it  into  recognition  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  influential  journals  in 
the  State.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Jas- 
per County  Democratic  central  committee 
from  1889  to  1898,  and  in  1896  was  made 
•chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  1893  h^  w^s  elected  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  State  Senate,  and  displayed  such 
ability  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
important  position  and  became  so  popular 
-with  the  members  of  the  body  which  he 
served  that  he  was  re-elected  in  the  success- 
ive Senate  sessions  of  1895,  1897  and  1899. 
He  has  been  frequently  a  delegate  to  the 
Representative  District,  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  State  conventions.  In  many  impor- 
tant campaigns  he  has  addressed  larg^ 
assemblages,  and  is  held  in  high  regard  by 
his  party  as  an  able  and  vigorous  platform 
advocate  of  its  principles.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a 
Past  Chancellor  in  that  order.  He  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  Carthage  Lodge,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  was  elected 
secretary  of  that  body  at  its  institution  in 
January,  1900.  He  was  married  June  13, 
1889,  to  Miss  Anna  McClure,  of  Jerseyville, 
Illinois,  who  died  in  1895,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren, Alice  Romaine,  Pauline  and  Nadine 
Roach.  Mr.  Roach  was  again  married  June 
8,  1897,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Millard,  a  daughter 
of  C.  R.  Millard,  of  Rolla,  Missouri,  now  a 
silver  mine  operator  in  New  Mexico.  A 
<laughter,  Elizabeth,  has  been  born  of  this 
marriage. 


Road  and  Canal  Fund. — ^This  is  a 
State  fund  made  up  of  the  proceeds  of  3  per 
cent  of  all  sales  of  United  States  public  lands 
sold  in  the  Territory  and  State  of  Missouri, 
which  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1822  were  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  State  and  used  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  three-fifths 
on  works  within  the  State  and  two-fifths  un- 
der the  direction  of  Congress,  on  works  lead- 
ing to  the  State.  The  receipts  are  small — only 
$597  Ji^  1807  and  $228  in  1898.  The  money  is 
equally  divided  between  the  counties. 

Roads  and  Trails. — Most  animals  have 
trails  or  roads  along  which  to  travel.  The 
rabbit  has  its  path,  the  deer  aims  to  pursue 
the  same  route  between  distant  pouits.  Know- 
ing this  and  the  route  which  the  deer  would 
follow,  the  hunter  would  start  his  hounds, 
while  others  would  occupy  stands  along  the 
route  to  wait  and  shoot  the  deer  as  he  passed. 

The  buffalo  also  has  well  marked  and 
beaten  roads.  One  of  these  I  have  seen  on 
Salt  River  bluffs,  Ralls  County,  fifty  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards,  and  it  can  be  traced  for  fifteen 
miles  south  to  Elk  Lick. 

At  two  places  in  Mitchell  County,  Texas, 
i  have  seen  buffalo  paths  worn  in  sandstone 
a  foot  deep.  A  path  on  Champion  Creek 
passes  down  a  steep  rock  slope  with  a  width 
of  seven  inches  and  with  foot  tracks  within 
the  path  eight  inches  deep  and  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  with  steps  two  feet  from 
center  to  center.  Another  path  on  Lone  Wolf 
Creek,  five  miles  from  Colorado  City,  is  one 
foot  wide  and  ten  inches  deep  and  having 
tracks  nearly  three  feet  apart  and  four  inches 
between  the  foot  tracks.  At  both  of  these 
places  the  paths  lead  to  water  holes. 

The  Indians  had  their  trails,  narrow,  but 
often  more  distinct  than  many  roads  since 
made.  A  few  of  these  old  trails  yet  remain, 
and  some  are  now  replaced  by  wide  roads 
along  the  same  route.  The  early  hunters 
partly  followed  the  Indian  trails,  and  their 
first  roads  were  but  "trails." 

In  north  Missouri  an  old  trail  in  early  days 
occupied  by  Indians  and  bee  hunters  can  be 
traced  along  the  high  ridges  at  intervals  from 
one  mile  east  of  Huntsdale,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  to  Moberly  and  thence  along  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  the  waters  of  Chariton 
and  those  flowing  to  the  Mississippi  quite 
into  Iowa.    This  is  the  route  the  old  bee 
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hunters  pursued  in  early  days  to  gather  honey 
on  the  Upper  Chariton.  Some  have  said  that 
"Chariton"  means  the  river  that  flows 
through  the  bee  country. 

Moses  Austin,  who  came  to  Missouri  in 
1797  and  began  to  mine  lead  near  Potosi, 
was  soon  awake  to  the  necessity  of  good 
roads  and  in  a  few  years  had  a  road  opened 
from  Potosi  to  Herculaneum,  and  also  urged 
the  importance  of  having  a  road  from  Potosi 
to  Boone's  settlement,  on  the  Missouri,  which 
later  was  accomplished. 
The  Council  of  Upper  Louisiana,  which 
consisted  of  the  Governor 
Oar  First  Roads.  and  the  three  judges,  pos- 
sessing similar  powers  to 
a  Legislature,  on  June  20,  1808,  passed  an 
act  to  have  a  road  laid  out  from  St.  Louis 
to  Ste.  Genevieve  and  New  Madrid,  and  on 
March  6,  1809,  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
returned  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  a  plat 
of  the  road  ordered.  The  court  approved  the 
same  and  ordered  the  road  to  be  cut  out.  This 
was  probably  the  first  legally  authorized  road 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  council 
that  ordered  the  road  to  be  surveyed  con- 
sisted of  Governor  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
the  three  judges,  J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  Otto  Shrader 
and  John  Coburn. 

As  population  increased  and  distant  points 
became  more  important,  well  marked  roads 
were  begun.  One  of  the  earliest  marked 
roads  in  North  Missouri  was  the  "Boone's 
Lick"  road,  extending  from  St.  Charles  to 
Boone's  Lick,  in  Howard  County.  Its  route 
passed  through  Warrenton,  Danville,  eight 
miles  north  of  Fulton  and  six  miles  north  of 
Columbia.  It  was  later  legalized  as  a  State 
road,  its  western  end,  often  known  as  the  St. 
Charles  road.  The  Salt  River  road  extended 
from  St.  Charles,  via  Troy  and  Bowling 
Green,  to  Palmyra.  In  St.  Charles  County  it 
had  two  branches  uniting  twenty  miles  from 
St.  Charles.  Later  there  were  other  impor- 
tant and  well  worn  roads,  as  that  from  St. 
Louis  to  Springfield,  Jefferson  City  to 
Georgetown  and  Independence,  Warrens- 
burg"  to  Pleasant  Hill  and  Independence,  etc. 
The  importance  of  roads  from  place  to 
place  has  always  been  rec- 
State  tad  CoMity  ognized,  and  from  the 
Roads.  time  that  Missouri  became 

a  State,  for  forty  years, 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature  was 
occupied     in    passing     acts     to     authorize 


State  roads.  This  took  up  so  much 
of  the  Legislature's  time  that  the 
matter  of  roads  was  finally  turned 
over  to  the  county  courts.  State  roads  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  were  sixty  feet 
wide  and  passed  through  more  than  one 
county.  County  roads  were  forty  feet  wide 
and  confined  to  the  county.  For  State  roads 
three  commissioners  were  appointed,  who 
appointed  a  surveyor  to  survey  and  mark 
out  the  road;  the  commissioners  directed  and  . 
approved  what  was  done;  the  citizens  along 
the  route  then  cut  out  and  worked  the  road. 

Achilles  Broadhead,the  father  of  the  writer, 
was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  se- 
lect the  route  for  a  State  road  from  St. 
Charles  to  Mexico,  between  the  years  1840 
and  1850.  F.  W.  Rowland  was  the  surveyor. 
The  road  was  surveyed,  afterward  cut  out  and 
is  still  in  use.  This  road  passes  through 
Truxton  and  Middletown. 

In  1823  and  the  early  part  of  1824  a  State 
road  was  surveyed,  beginning  at  the  Iron 
banks  on  the  Mississippi  River,  thence 
through  Benton,  Cape  Girardeau,  Jackson, 
Fredericktown,  Potosi,  Harrison's  Iron 
Works,  Jefferson,  Columbia,  Fayette  to 
Chariton  on  the  Missouri  River,  300  miles. 
William  Haines,  Colonel  N.  S.  Burkhartt 
and  James  Logan  were  the  commissioners, 
and  Major  A.  S.  Langham,  the  surveyor. 

About  1848  the  subject  of  plank  roads  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  in  Mis- 
Plaok  Roads.  souri.  In  1 850  or  1 85 1  the 
Legislature  passed  a  gen- 
eral law  regarding  plank  roads.  Thomas  Al- 
len was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
internal  improvements.  Probably  the  first 
plank  road  built  in  Missouri  was  from  Ste. 
Genevieve  to  Iron  Mountain,  about  twenty- 
five  miles.  This  was  in  1852.  W.  R.  Single- 
ton was  the  engineer.  Other  plank  roads  were 
constructed  in  Missouri  about  the  same  time, 
or  prior  to  1856,  but  after  that  I  believe 
there  were  no  more  built,  and  those  already 
constructed  were  repaired  with  gravel  and 
became  gravel  roads,  and  some  of  them  toll 
roads.  Plank  roads  were  built  in  Boone,  Pike, 
Ralls,  St.  Louis,  Marion,  Ste.  Genevieve  and 
St.  Francois  Counties. 

In  1819  stages  ran  from  St.  Louis,  via  Ed- 
wardsville  and  Vincennes 

Early  Mall  Routes,     to    Louisville,    Kentucky, 

once  a  week,  taking  three 

days  for  the  trip.     Mail  was  conveyed  from 
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St.  Louis  to  St.  Charles  three  times  a  week. 

In  1821  post  routes  were  established  by 
Congress  between  the  several  towns  or 
county  seats  of  Missouri — from  St.  Louis 
to  Franklin,  154  miles;  from  Franklin 
via  Arrow  Rock  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  Fort  Osage;  from  Franklin  to 
Boonville;  from  Smithton  to  August 
Thrall's;  from  Alton  to  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri ;  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes  and  Lou- 
^isville;  from  St.  Charles,  via  Qark's  Fort, 
Stout's  Fort  and  Clarksville  to  Louisiana; 
from  St.  Michael's  to  the  seat  of  justice  of 
Wayne  County;  from  Jackson,  Missouri,  to 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Wayne  County;  from 
St.  Louis  to  Bellefontaine,  Portage  des 
Sioux,  to  the  seat  of  justice  of  Lincoln 
County;  from  Potosi  to  Bellevue  and  Mur- 
phy's. A  few  years  later  post  routes  were 
established  from  St.  Charles  to  Fulton  and 
Columbia;  from  Columbia  to  Boonville,  via 
Thrall's  to  Fayette. 

In  1833  "^^^1  routes  were  from  St.  Charles, 
via  Naylor's  store,  Hickory  Grove,  Lewiston, 
Jones'  Tanyard  to  Fulton,  95  miles,  twice  a 
week  with  stages;  from  Fayette,  by  Chari- 
ton, Grand  Pass,  Petite  Osage  bluffs,  Tabo, 
Lexington  and  Independence  120  miles  by 
stage  once  a  week;  St.  Charles,  Dardenne, 
Femme  Osage,  Marthasville,  Pinckney, 
Loutre  Island,  to  Middletown,  seventy  miles 
by  stage  once  a  week ;  St.  Louis,  Manchester, 
Labaddie,  Union,  Gasconade,  HoUoway's  to 
Jefferson,  132  miles,  once  a  week;  Jef- 
ferson, Marion,  Pisgah,  Boonville  and 
Franklin,  fifty-three  miles,  once  a  week; 
St.  Charles,  Wellsburg,  Eagle  Creek, 
Troy,  Auburn,  Buffalo  Knob,  Bowling 
Green,  Frankfort,  New  London,  Hannibal, 
Hydesburg  to  Palmyra,  100  miles  with  stages, 
twice  a  week;  Auburn,  by  Waverly,  Qarks- 
ville,  Louisiana  to  Bowling  Green,  fifty  miles, 
once  a  week ;  New  London,  Florida,  Monroe 
C.  H.,  Middlegrove,  Huntsvilk,  Mt.  Airy  to 
Fayette,  100  miles,  once  a  week;  Chariton, 
Keytesville,  Richmond,  Liberty  to  Independ- 
ence, 100  miles,  once  a  week ;  St.  Louis,  Fen- 
ton  to  Richwoods,  fifty-seven  miles,  once  a 
week;  Palmyra,  La  Grange,  Canton  to  Des 
Moines  River,  forty-nine  miles,  once  a  week ; 
Bowling  Green,  Shamrock,  Whetstone,  Ful- 
ton, seventy  miles,  once  a  week;  Independ- 
ence to  Shawnee,  fifteen  miles,  once  a 
week ;  Troy,  Pendleton's,  Pinckney,  Newport, 
Union,  fifty-three  miles,  once  a  week ;  Wells- 


burg, Monroe,  McQueen's  to  Clarksville,  forty 
miles,  once  a  week.  On  these  various  routes 
mails  were  taken  both  ways.  These  routes 
became  in  time  well  traveled  roads  and  most 
of  them  were  well  worn  before  railroads  ap- 
peared. 

In  1820  General  Atkinson  had  a  wagon 
road    opened    out    from 
UalM  StatM  RMte.    Council  Bluffs  to  Chariton 
under  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant Fields,  its  length  250  miles. 

In  May,  1823,  a  military  road  was  opened 
from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri. This  was  doiie  by  United  States  sol- 
diers under  Captain  J.  S.  Gray  with  twenty- 
four  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  United 
States  Infantry,  in  forty  days,  between  Jan- 
uary 1st  and  February  loth.  Nineteen  log 
bridges  were  built  of  round  logs  with  log  pen 
abutments  and  covered  with  poles  and  split 
timber.  These  were  built  over  the  streams  35 
to  85  feet  long  and  15  to  20  feet  high.  Canoes 
were  built  and  placed  at  the  fords  of  the 
Nishnabotna,  Nodaway  and  Platte,  and  a  few 
other  streams.  Before  1820  the  road  known 
as  the  Cumberland  road  had  been  com- 
menced, beginning  at  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
and  extending  westward  to  WheeKng,  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  October,  1820,    the  commissioners  for 
laying   out    the    national    road,    from    Vir- 
ginia to  the  Mississippi  River,  began  their 
labors  at  the  Ohio  River.   The  act  of  Con- 
gress authorized  the  road  to  begin  at  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  and  named  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  between  St.  Louis  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  as  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  road.  The  comnussioners 
were  under  oath  to  lay  out  the  road  between 
these  points  or  stations  in  a  straight  line  or  as 
nearly  so  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
admit  and  as  should  be  deemed  expedient 
and  practicable.    The  latitude  of  the  points 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  being  ascer- 
tained, the  course  of  the  road  must  be  as 
straight  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  and 
watercourses  would   permit.     No    deviaticMi 
could  be  made  in  order  to  pass  through  seats 
of  government  of  any  State.  The  latter  propo- 
sition was  rejected  by  the  Senate.    The  road 
passed  through   Cumberland,  Wheeling,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  Vandalia,  Illinois  (the  lat- 
ter then  the  capital  of  Illinois).     Examina- 
tions were  made  for  a  continuation  of  the 
route  from  Vandalia  westward  to  Jefferson 
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City,  one  north  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  on 
the  south  side.   The  distance  from  Vandalia 
to  Jefferson  City  was  found  to  be  176  miles. 
This  extension  was  nev^r  built.   In  1829  sur- 
veys were  made  from  Vandalia  westward.    In 
1834  a  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
making  appropriations  for  a  continuance  and 
completion  of  the  road,  but  was  vetoed  by 
President  Jackson.   This  provided  for  $200,- 
000  to  be  expended  in  Ohio;  $150,000  in  In- 
diana ;  $100,000  in  Illinois,  and  $660,000  east 
of  the  Ohio.  The  road  west  of  the  Ohio  was 
known  as  the  National   Road.    Work  was 
then  being  done  on  the  road  in  Illinois  and 
probably  a  little  was  done  later. 
Pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March    3,     1825,    Major 
SuUPe  Trail       George  C.  Sibley,  of  St. 
Charles,  Missouri;  Benja- 
min  H.   Reeves,   of   Howard   County,   and 
Thomas  Mather,  of  Illinois,  were  appointed 
by  the   President  of  the   United   States   as 
commissioners  to  mark  out  a  road  from  the 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico.  Joseph  C.  Brown,  of  St.  Louis, 
was     appointed     surveyor.      Benjamin     H. 
Reeves,  of  Howard  County,  Missouri,  had 
just  been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this 
State,  which  office  he  resigned  in  order  to 
accept  the  post  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  Santa  Fe  route.  The  commission  set 
out  from  Fort  Osage  (now  Sibley,  Missouri,) 
on  the   17th  of  July,  1825,  arriving  at  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  September  nth, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  commis- 
sioners from  Mexico,  but  not  meeting  them 
Major  Sibley  proceeded  to  Santa  Fe  with  a 
sniall   party.    He  arrived  at  San  Fernando 
de  Taos  October    30th,  but  it  was  June  30, 
1826,  before  he  received  any  authority  from 
the  Mexican  government  to  act,  and  then 
permission  was  only  given  to  examine,  but 
neither  to  mark  out  nor  work  a  road.    But  on 
August  20tb  the  survey  was  begun  at  San 
Fernando,  run  through  and  connected  with 
the  survey  of  the  previous  year.  Their  table 
of  distances  begins  at  Fort  Osage,  15  miles 
below  Independence,  or  25  miles  east  of  the 
west  line  of  Missouri.    The  distances  were 
Council  Grove,  139  miles;  Diamond  Spring, 
155   miles;  Arkansas  River,  latitude  38  de- 
grees II  minutes,  longfitude  98  degrees,  255 
miles ;  Mexican  boundary,  37  degrees  47  min- 
utes, longitude  100  degrees,  416  miles ;  Lower 
Cimarron    Spring,    477;    Middle    Cimarron 
VoL  V— 24 


Spring,  514;  Upper  Cimarron  Spring,  553; 
Canadian  River,  668;  Foot  of  Mountains, 
710  miles ;  Summit,  727  miles ;  San  Fernando 
de  Taos,  745  miles;  Santa  Fe  810  miles,  or 
795  miles  from  Independence. 

When  Sibley  went  forward  to  Mexico, 
Reeves  and  the  others  returned,  correcting 
the  route  on  their  way,  and  Reeves  stated 
that  they  met  with  no  difficulty  for  want  of 
wood  and  water,  that  a  most  excellent  route 
could  be  had  and  that  nature  had  opened  it. 

On  August  10,  1825,  the  commission  ef- 
fected a  treaty  with  the  Osages  by  which 
the  Indians  granted  the  right  of  way  for  the 
road  forever  through  their  lands,  and  for  this 
they  were  paid  $800.  The  place  where  the 
treaty  was  made  was  in  a  grove,  now  the  seat 
of  justice  of  Morris  County,  Kansas.  Major 
Sibley  in  his  report  says  that  some  persons 
have  since  spoken  of  Council  Grove  as  a 
place  where  Indians  had  always  met  in  coun- 
cil, but  that  is  erroneous;  that  it  was  so 
named  by  the  commission,  and  that  a  big 
white  oak  was  selected  on  which  the  name 
of  the  place  and  distance  from  Fort  Osage 
should  be  marked.  A  man  of  the  party,  John 
Walker,  commonly  called  "Big  John,"  cut 
and  marked  the  letters.  "Big  John"  also  dis- 
covered a  fine  spring  which  has  since  been 
named  for  him.  He  brought  water  to  Major 
Sibley  and  asked  what  to  name  the  spring, 
Major  Sibley  at  once  said  "Big  John  Spring." 
He  cut  its  name  on  a  tree  near  by.  A  creek 
two  miles  east  of  Council  Grove  is  called  "Big 
John's  Creek."  Diamond  Spring  was  dis- 
covered August  II,  1825,  by  Benjamin  Jones, 
a  hunter  of  the  party.  Sibley  speaks  glow- 
ingly of  the  spring  as  the  "Diamond  of  the 
plains."  Here  Big  John  also  marked  its  name 
on  an  overhanging  elm.  It  is  sixteen  miles 
southwest  of  Council  Grove. 

O.  C.  Broadhbad. 

Roanoke* — ^This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  settled  in  Randolph  County  and  lies 
partly  in  Randolph  County  and  partly  in 
Howard  County,  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  counties  running  through  the  town. 
It  is  incorporated.  It  has  about  fifteen  stores 
and  shops  covering  almost  all  lines  of  mer- 
cantile business.  It  also  possesses  probably 
the  most  unique  opera  house  in  Missouri.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  opera  house  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  (purposely)  directly  on  the 
county  line  between  the  two  counties  above 
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named,  and  as  a  result  it  lies  in  two 
different  counties,  two  different  State 
senatorial  districts  and  two  different 
congressional  districts.  At  election  times 
it  serves  as  a  public  voting  place  and 
is  occupied  by  the  separate  sets  of  judges 
and  clerks  who  act  for  the  said  political  sub- 
divisions, one  set  of  judges  and  clerks  having 
their  seats  at  the  windows  on  the  north  side 
of  the  room  and  the  other  set  having  their 
seats  at  the  windows  on  the  south  side.  This 
room  is  also  used  as  the  courthouse  of  the 
town.  When  a  case  is  tried  there,  the  venue 
of  which  lies  in  Randolph  County,  the  magis- 
trate and  the  jury  and  parties  interested  oc- 
cupy the  north  side  of  the  opera  house ;  when 
the  venue  of  the  case  lies  in  Howard  County 
the  court  meets  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.    Population  in  1899  (estimated),  400. 

Roaring  River. — Is  in  the  southern 
part  of  Barry  County,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  wonderful  spring  in  which  it  has 
its  origin,  and  which  furnishes  its  whole  sup- 
ply of  water.  This  spring  comes  up  in  a  sort 
of  cave  under  an  overhanging  bluff,  and  flows 
away  in  a  beautiful  stream  twenty-five  feet 
wide  and  twelve  inches  deep,  into  White 
River.  The  spring  is  very  deep.  Local  tra- 
dition asserts  that  it  has  been  sounded  300 
feet.  In  early  times  the  water  rose  up  and 
was  poured  out  in  great  volume,  and  with 
a  roaring  sound,  which  gave  the  name;  but 
when  the  dam  was  built  which  now  confines 
the  water  in  a  deep  reservoir  over  the  spring 
to  be  used  for  turning  a  mill,  the  roar  ceased 
and  has  never  been  heard  since. 

Robb,  Edward  A.,  lawyer,  circuit 
judge  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  at 
Brazeau,  Perry  County,  Missouri,  March  19, 
1857,  son  of  Dr.  Lucius  F.  Robb.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  Brazeau  Academy, 
Fruitland  Normal  Institute  and  the  State 
University,  graduating  in  the  law  department 
of  the  university  in  1879,  after  which  he 
located  at  Perryville.  He  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Perry  County  in  1880,  and 
re-elected  two  yeirs  later.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1886  was 
re-elected.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  held 
the  position  for  four  years.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress,  and  in 
1898  was  re-elected,  receiving  20,601  votes, 


to  18,314  for  J.  H.  Reppy,  Republican,  and 
702  for  J.  B.  Dines,  People's. 

Robert)  P.  G«,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  December  16,  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Richmond  Academy,  in 
the  private  school  of  Dr.  Socrates  Maupin, 
and  at  the  boarding  school  of  Rev.  George 
A.  Smith,  at  Qarens,  near  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia.   After  leaving  school  he  clerked  for  a 
time  in  Colonel  Walter  D.  Blair's  grocery, 
in  Richmond,  and  subsequently  in  the  count- 
ing room  of  J.  D.  Mayben,  who  was  a  large 
dealer  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco.  In 
1846  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
was   ordained   to    the    diaconate    at    Christ 
Church,  Alexandria,  July  12,  1850,  by  Bishop 
Meade.   He  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  Johns,  December  18,  185 1.    After 
serving  for  a  time  as  assistant  rector  of  St. 
James*  Church,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  he 
was  sent  by  Bishop  Meade  to  Meherrin  Par- 
ish, of  Greensville  County,  and  took  charge 
of  that  parish,  as  rector  elect.    He  remained 
there  eight  years,  and  while  there  married, 
October  5,  1854,  Miss  Elizabeth  Scott.  From 
1858  to  1861  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
of  Smithfield,   Isle   of  Wight   County,  and 
St.  Andrew's  Southwark  Parish,  of  Surrey 
County.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  Mr.  Robert  was  commissioned  chaplain 
in  the  Confederate  States  Army,  and  served 
in  two  brigades  until  he  was  surrendered  at 
Appomattox    Courthouse,    April    9,    1865, 
After  the  war  he  taught  school  for  a  year, 
and  then  went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Bishop  Lay.    He  was  rector 
of  Christ  Church  for  three  years,  coming  to 
St.  Louis  from  there  in  1869  ^^  become  rector 
of  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which 
he  has  since  served. 

Roberts,  Edward  James,  merchant, 
was  bom  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia, 
November  14,  1817,  and  died  at  RobertsviUe, 
Missouri,  January  11,  1899.  He  was  the  eld- 
est of  four  children  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
(Pourtwood)  Roberts,  who  were  descended 
from  old  English  families  that  settled  in 
America  early  in  the  eighteenth  centur>*. 
Thomas  Roberts  was  a  volunteer  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  a  son  of  John 
Roberts,  a  prominent  land  holder  in  Char- 
lotte County,  Virginia,  who  married  Nancy, 
'  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Pourtwood,  also  a 
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prominent  Virginian.  E.  J.  Roberts  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  a  private  school 
of  his  native  State,  and,  with  his  parents,  re- 
moved to  Missouri  in  183 1,  settling  in 
Franklin  County.  Always  of  a  studious 
nature,  his  spare  moments  were  spent  in  dili- 
gent study,  and  arriving  at  manhood  he  was 
well  equipped  with  such  knowledge  as  assured 
him  success.  Hie  cultivated  principles  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  developed  high 
business  qualities.  Gradually  by  his  own  per- 
severance, and  unaided  in  his  efforts,  he 
accuQimulated  extensive  land  holdings  and 
carried  on  farming  on  an  extensive  scale. 
When  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  road 
(then  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific)  was  built,  he 
laid  out  the  town  of  Robertsville,  and  in  i860 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  which 
he  continued  at  Robertsville  and  Catawissa, 
Missouri,  up  to  1885.  He  was  noted  for  his 
integrity,  and  from  early  youth  having  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  died,  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him  and  had  an  extensive  acquaintance 
throughout  Franklin  and  Jefferson  Counties. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order — a 
Master  Mason — ^and  was  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber of  the  order.  His  politics  were  Demo- 
cratic. He  never  sought  any  office,  though  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  many  friends  he  filled 
the  position  of  township  collector  for  many 
terms,  and  for  many  years  was  postmaster 
at  Robertsville.  In  all  affairs  that  he  deemed 
beneficial  to  his  county  he  was  an  active 
worker.  Mr.  Roberts  was  interested  in  finan- 
cial institutions  in  St.  Louis.  By  his  econ- 
omy and  good  business  judgment  he  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  March  28,  1847,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Robertson,  a  native 
of  St.  Louis  County.  She  died  in  December, 
1852.  Only  one  child,  Mary  F.  Roberts,  a 
daughter,  survives,  and  she  resides  on 
the  homestead  at  Robertsville.  Their  son, 
JAMES  EDWARD  ROBERTS,  was  born 
in  Franklin  County,  November  16,  1852,  and 
died  November  22,  1886.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  county,  at  the 
Christian  Brothers'  College,  in  St.  Louis,  and 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia. 
"When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  business,  and 
continued  to  be  a  participant  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  their  joint  affairs  until 
his  death.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
manager  of  the  flouring  mill  at  Robertsville, 


and  also  had  charge  of  his  father's  extensive 
farming  interests.  An  excellent  business  man 
and  a  courteous,  genial  gentleman,  he  was 
much  esteemed,  and  his  death  at  an  early 
age  was  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  affiliated  politically  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  at  times  took  a  somewhat  active 
interest  in  local  and  State  campaigns.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  was 
much  beloved  by  the  members  of  that  broth- 
erhood with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. November  12,  1879,  ^^  married  Miss 
Eliza  H.  Daniel,  of  Robertsville,  and  a 
daughter  born  of  this  marriage,  Mary 
Frances  Roberts,  is  now  the  wife  of  Paul 
Winton,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar. 

Roberts^  Matthew  R*,  merchant,  was 
born  June  22,  1861,  in  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  Preston  and  Ag^es 
(McGargill)  Roberts.  The  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man  and  a  most  estimable  citizen. 
Matthew  Roberts  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
iMitive  town  and  then  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1880,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  He  was  also  a  student  in  the  Jesuit 
College,  at  St.  Mary's,  Kansas.  After  finish- 
ing his  education  he  was  engaged  with  his 
father  in  various  enterprises,  including  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  cattle  raising  and  other 
branches  of  business.  In  1891,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  Preston  Roberts,  he  estab- 
lished the  hardware  house  of  Roberts  Broth- 
ers, in  Independence,  and  this  establishment 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
commercial  institutions  of  that  city.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  his  party.  In  1891  he  was 
a  candidate  for  treasurer  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  receiving  the  nomination  by  accla- 
mation. In  1897  the  Republicans  of  Inde- 
pendence nominated  him  to  represent  the 
First  ward  of  Independence  in  the  city 
council,  and  he  received  a  complimentary  vote 
that  any  candidate  might  well  have  been 
proud  of.  In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  a  Catholic.  He  was  married,  October 
4,  1887,  to  Miss  Nannie  Weston,  daughter  of 
Robert  Weston,  of  Independence,  Missouri. 
The  part  Matthew  Roberts  has  played  in  the 
development  of  western  Missouri  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  various  interests  has  not 
been  an  unimportant  one.    While  associated 
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with  his  father  he  assisted  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  several  enterprises  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  public  good,  and  in  many 
ways  has  given  proof  of  keen  business 
sagacity,  preserving  withal  a  strict  integrity 
that  has  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation 
and  given  him  a  secure  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people. 

Roberts,  Preston,  Br.,  a  promoter 
of  great  enterprises,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  western  Missouri,  was 
born  March  23,  1825,  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
and  died  November  14,  1898,  at  his  home  in 
Independence,  Missouri.  He  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  and  Jemima  (McGee)  Roberts.  The 
father  was  bom  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1801,  and  the  mother  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1805.  Matthew  Roberts 
was  a  merchant  and  government  mail  con- 
tractor. He  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1858.  Robert  McGee,  the  father  of  Jemima 
McGee,  emigrated  from  Scotland  when  she 
was  a  child,  and,  being  a  farmer,  located  on  a 
farm  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
sided at  the  time  of  the  daughter's  marriage. 
Preston  Roberts  received  an  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  finishing 
his  studies  in  the  college  at  that  place.  In 
1844,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  his 
father's  office  as  general  manager  of  stage 
routes,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  four  years. 
In  1848  he  left  Steubenville  and  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  where  he  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  steamboat  "Bacon,^'  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  on  board  for  about  four  months. 
He  then  purchased  a  larger  interest  in  the 
boat  and  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  cap- 
tain. The  first  through  boat  line  from  New 
Orleans  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  via 
Mobile,  was  started  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  profitable  trade.  In  1851  he  sold 
the  "Bacon"  and  had  a  boat  built  especially 
for  his  new  route,  naming  the  craft  the  "Ala- 
bama." Interests  in  two  other  boats  were 
purchased  by  him  and  they  were  all  run  in 
the  same  trade,  his  realization  of  returns  un- 
der the  heavy  expenditures  accompanying  the 
ventures  proving  satisfactory.  In  1856  he 
went  to  Pittsburg,  and  there  had  constructed 
a  boat  for  the  Pittsburg-St.  Louis  trade.  He 
continued  in  that  until  the  summer  of  1857, 
when  the  new  interests  were  sold  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  business  of  carrying  mails, 
securing  some  of  the  most  desirable  contracts 


in  the  southern  and  western  States.    In  the 
list  was  a  contract  covering  the  postoffices  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  from  Jeffer- 
son City  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  from 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad    to    Little    Rock,    Arkansas.    The 
lines  were  thoroughly  equipped  and  the  bus- 
iness was  profitable  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  it  suffered  the  fate  of  so 
many  other  branches  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise.    In  1858,  soon  after  he  had  secured 
the  mail  contracts  referred  to,  Mr.  Roberts 
came  to  Missouri  and  located  at  Independ- 
ence.   In  1861  he  purchased  the  interest  of 
Hall  &  Porter  in  the  Santa  Fe  mail  route, 
and  operated  that  line  successfully.    He  also 
established  an  express  line  to  Pueblo  and 
Canon  City,  Colorado,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  make  the  hazardous  trip  over  this 
route.     In  1864  he,  with  others,  subscribed 
the   stock   and  opened   the   First   National 
Bank  of  Independence,  Missouri.     He  was 
made  president,  and  held  that  office  until  the 
bank    ceased    business    in    1878.     He   also 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  McCoy  Bank, 
of  Independence,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
mining  business  in  Arizona  and  Colorado.  In 
1890,  with  his  son,  Matthew  Roberts,  he  con- 
structed two  bridges   across   the   Arkansas 
River,  one  at  Pine  Bluff  and  the  other  at 
Russellville,  Arkansas.     He  was   interested 
in  large  contracts  with  the  government  for 
transporting  supplies  across  the  plains.    In 
all   of   his   undertakings    Mr.    Roberts  was 
abundantly  rewarded  by  success,  and  his  lib- 
erality in  giving  to  public  enterprises  was  in 
proportion   to   the   financial   returns   which 
followed  the  many  business  projects  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     He  contributed  liberally 
toward  the  creation  of  a  public   library  ia 
Independence,  and  was  always  ready  to  sup- 
port   the    worthy    cause    and    philanthropic 
movement.    In  1874  he  became  interested  in 
the  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  ex- 
tending the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Lex- 
ington, Missouri.    He  was  elected  president 
of  the  road  in  1876,  and  gave  to  the  com- 
pany's affairs  the  same  careful  effort  which 
had  characterized  his  previous  management 
of  important  enterprises.    Mr.  Roberts  had 
large  land  holdings  in  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  his  possessions  were  diversified  and  sub- 
stantial.    He  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  a 
liberal  supi>orter  of  the  church.    He  was  mar- 
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ried,  October  i,  1851,  to  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Gargill,  of  Washington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  them  twelve  children  were 
born,  all  of  whom,  eight  sons  and  four 
daughters,  are  now  living.  The  death  of  this 
good  man  cast  a  cloud  of  sorrow  not  only 
over  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and 
where  he  was  so  highly  respected,  but  over  a 
great  territory  where  his  successes  were 
familiar  to  the  business  world  and  his  noble 
character  and  clean  methods  were  known. 

Roberts,   William    B.,  dentist,    was 
born  May  30,  1873,  in  the  town  of  Council 
Grove,  Morris  County,  Kansas,  son  of  P.  S. 
Roberts,  a  well  known  lawyer  and  real  estate 
operator,  who  was  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  the  county  in  which  the  son  was 
born.    The  elder  Roberts  was  for  some  years 
after  they  were  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
the  agent  for  the  Kaw  Indian  lands.     The 
mother  of  Dr.  Roberts  was  born  Mary  E. 
Maxey,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
W.  B.  Maxey.     Dr.  Roberts  was  reared  in 
Council    Grove  and  obtained  his  academic 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
His  father  died  in  1887,  and,  he  being  the 
only  son,  the  care  of  the  family  devolved  in 
large  measure  upon  him,  although  he  was 
then  but  fourteen  years  of  age.    Thereafter 
be  looked  after  various  family  interests,  and 
especially  the  education  of  his  sister,  younger 
than  himself.    In  1888  he  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  A.  O.  Corey,  of  Council  Groves,  as  a 
dental     student,    and    studied    four    years 
under  his  preceptorship.     Later  he  took  a 
course  at  the  Kansas  Dental  College  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1896.    In 
1895  he  removed  to  Eldorado  Springs,  Mis- 
souri, and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
there  in  association  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Taylor, 
of  Humansville,  Missouri,  spending  half  the 
time  in  each  place.    This  business  relation- 
ship was  dissolved  in  April  of  1896,  and  Dr. 
Roberts  continued  his  practice  alone  in  the 
inland  tow^ns  of  Cedar  and  Vernon  Counties. 
In  September  of  1897  he  passed  an  examina- 
tion before  the  State  board  of  dental  exam- 
iners of  Missouri  and  received  his  certificate 
from  that  board.    In  July  of  1899  he  removed 
to  CarterviUe,  Missouri,  and  has  since  prac- 
ticed   successfully    in    that    city.     He    is    a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist     Episcopal    Church,    South.     In 
June  of  1892  he  became  a  member  of  Coun- 


cil Grove  Camp  No.  345,  of  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  held  successively 
the  oflSces  of  escort  and  banker  in  that  camp. 
Later  he  transferred  his  membership  to 
Cedar  Camp,  No.  3,295,  of  which  he  was  chief 
forester.  At  the  present  time  (1900)  he  affil- 
iates with  Redwood  Camp,  No.  4755,  and  is 
chief  forester  of  that  camp.  He  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  at  Car- 
terviUe, organized  in  November,  1899,  and 
was  elected  worthy  chancellor  of  this  lodge. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  the  order,  which  was  in  session  at 
Moberly,  Missouri,  February  14,  1900. 

Robertson,  Charles  Franklin,  sec- 
ond bishop  of  Missouri,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  March  2,  1835.  His  father, 
James  Robertson,  was  a  merchant  of  that 
city,  where  his  family  had  been  resident  for 
several  generations.  The  future  bishop  was 
educated  at  private  schools,  with  a  view  to 
following  his  father  into  commercial  pursuits ; 
but  a  short  experience  convinced  him  that  a 
business  life  would  not  prove  congenial,  and 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered 
Yale  University.  At  Yale  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  conscientious  student,  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1859.  ^Y  ^^is  time 
he  had  become  strongly  attracted  to  religious 
Hfe,  and  he  turned  to  the  church  as  affording 
the  sphere  of  duty  most  satisfying  to  his 
aspirations.  He  entered  the  general  theolog- 
ical seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1859,  completing  the  theological 
course  in  1862;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  of 
that  year  he  was  ordained  deacon.  On  Octo- 
ber 23,  1862,  he  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Bishop  Potter.  His  first  charge  was 
St.  Mark's  Parish,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
held  until  1868,  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  exemplary  diligence  and  great 
success.  While  rector  of  St.  Mark's  he  mar- 
ried, in  1865,  Miss  Rebecca  Duane,  g^eat- 
granddaughter  of  James  Duane,  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  first  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  after  the  Revolution,  and 
one  of  the  few  laymen  who  were  members  of 
the  convention  which,  in  1784,  organized  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  On  September  i,  1868,  he  was  called 
to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James'  Parish, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  two  days  afterward  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri.  He 
was    consecrated    in    Grace    Church,    New 
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York,  on  October  2Sth,  and  on  November  ist 
arrived  in  St.  Louis. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Robertson's  election 
the  diocese  of  Missouri  was  coextensive  with 
the  State.  In  the  68,000  square  miles  of  its 
territory  there  were  not  a  thousand  miles  of 
railroad.  There  was  no  mode  of  reaching 
interior  towns  save  by  wagon  or  on  horse- 
back. Large  sections  of  the  State  had  re- 
cently been  devastated  by  Civil  War,  and 
party  feeling  still  ran  high.  In  this  vast 
diocese  there  were  only  seventeen  parishes 
and  six  mission  stations  supplied  with  clergy, 
and  four  vacant  parishes.  The  total  number 
of  communicants  was  less  than  2,000;  the 
majority  of  the  parishes  were  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  and  the  people  were  poor.  To 
cope  with  these  discouraging  conditions  the 
new  bishop  brought  executive  ability  of  a 
high  order,  a  stout  heart  and  faith  in  God. 
He  visited  every  parish  and  mission  in  the 
State  during  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate, 
some  of  them  twice,  and  established  new 
missions  wherever  he  found  a  knot  of  church 
people,  or  a  promising  field  unoccupied. 
Wherever  he  went  he  brought  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  inspired  the  people  with  en- 
ergy and  hope.  Debts  were  gradually  paid 
off;  churches  were  built;  the  church  became 
established  throughout  Missouri.  At  the 
close  of  his  eighteen  years'  episcopate  the 
number  of  churches  and  missions  in  the  dio- 
cese had  increased  tx)  eighty-five,  the  clergy 
to  fifty-one,  the  communicants  to  6,500,  and 
the  current  revenue  of  the  church  had 
trebled.  The  general  interests  and  institu- 
tions of  the  diocese,  of  all  of  which  he  was 
ex  officio  the  head,  felt  the  same  access  of 
vigor  from  his  broad  views  and  business 
ability.  New  buildings  were  erected  for  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
endowment  was  laid;  a  diocesan  school  for 
girls  was  established,  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
church  sisterhood,  and  became  a  successful 
training  school  of  church  women;  the  Mis- 
sionary Host,  composed  of  the  Sunday  school 
children  and  their  teachers,  was  organized, 
and,  under  his  enthusiastic  fostering,  de- 
veloped into  the  most  efficient  auxiliary  of 
the  missionary  work  in  the  diocese;  the  St. 
Louis  city  mission  was  established,  of  which 
the  well  equipped  St.  Stephen's  Mission,  on 
Rutger  Street,  is  the  eldest  offspring.  The 
church's  work  in  the  other  cities  of  the  dio- 
cese  received   a   similar   impulse    from    his 


energetic  counsels  and  ready  assistance.  He 
carried  the  same  energy  and  good  sense  into 
the  councils  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  of 
which  he  speedily  became  an  influential  mem- 
ber, and  was  honored  with  a  full  share  of  the 
labors  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  general  institutions  of  the  church.  In 
all  movements  for  the  betterment  of  moral 
and  social  conditions  and  promotion  of  good 
citizenship  he  was  deeply  interested.  He 
was  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Social 
Science  Association,  and  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Good 
citizenship  was  an  important  part  of  his  re- 
ligion. The  only  recreation  he  permitted 
himself  was  original  research  in  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  chiefly  in  the  history 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  to  which  he  made  important 
contributions,  some  of  the  more  notable  of 
which  were  the  "American  Revolution  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley"  (1884);  "The  At- 
tempt to  Separate  the  West  from  the  Amer- 
ican Union"  (1885);  "The  Purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  in  its  Influence  on  the 
American  System"  (1885).  He  was  a  friend 
and  patron  of  learning  to  the  full  extent  his 
busy  life  permitted.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  New  England 
History  and  Genealogical  Society,  and  of 
the  historical  societies  of  Virginia,Wisconsin, 
Maryland,  Kansas  and  Georgia.  In  recog^- 
tion  of  his  learning  and  contributions  to 
knowledge,  he  was  honored  by  the  universi- 
ties, receiving  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1868 ;  D.  D. 
from  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  in  1883;  and  LL.  D.  from  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  in  1883. 

The  toil  and  anxieties  incident  to  the  visi- 
tation and  government  of  so  vast  a  diocese 
were  known  to  be  too  much  for  one  man's 
strength,  and  in  1885  Bishop  Robertson  had 
begun  to  show  symptoms  of  physical  weak- 
ness. At  that  time  also  the  diocese  was 
greatly  agitated  over  an  ecclesiastical  trial, 
which  developed  sensational  features  and 
aroused  angry  passions.  The  clamors  and 
animosities  of  that  trial  and  its  unhappy  end- 
ing proved  a  severe  strain  on  a  vitality 
already  impaired.  Nervous  exhaustion  su- 
pervened, which  a  short  rest  failed  to  relieve ; 
and  after  an  illness  of  several   weeks  the 
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bishop  died,  on  May  i,  1886,  in  the  fifty- 
seoond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of 
his  episcopate.  The  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect which  marked  his  obsequies  showed 
that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  creed; 
while  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  dio- 
cesan convention,  the  standing  committee, 
and  the  vestries  bore  uniform  testimony  to 
the  kindly  courtesy,  fidelity  to  duty  and' 
righteousness  of  government,  which  were  the 
most  patent  facts  of  his  life  and  character. 

Bishop  Robertson  was  a  man  of  modest 
and  kindly  disposition,  fortified  with  much 
native  dignity  of  character  and  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of 
his    office.     He    was    deeply    religious    and 
utterly  self-sacrificing.    In  manner  somewhat 
austere,  he  was  tender  in  his  dealings  with 
all    who    claimed    his    sympathy.     He    was 
scrupulously  particular  in  the  observance  of 
his  appointments,  whether  with  the  obscure 
mission   in  the  backwoods   or  the  wealthy 
city  church;  and  it  is  pathetic  to  recall  at 
what  a  cost  of  physical  toil  this  punctuality 
was   purchased  in  those  days  of  imperfect 
facilities  for  travel.    In  his  churchmanship  he 
was  equally  removed  from  ritualism  and  from 
liberalism,  but  tolerant  of  both  when  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  the  honest  expression  of 
conscientious   convictions.    As   a    preacher, 
while  he  lacked  those  rhetorical  graces  which 
attract  the  multitude,  he  was  very  impressive, 
his    sermons    being    thoughtful    and    well- 
worded  and  sometimes  eloquent,  and  always 
delivered  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  be- 
lieved he  had  a  message  to  the  consciences 
of  men.    As  an  organizer  and  dispatcher  of 
business  he  had  few  superiors  on  the  epis- 
copal  bench.     He  was  well  endowed  with 
those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  mark 
the    faithful  pastor  and  able  administrator, 
and  his  short  episcopate  gave  an  impulse  to 
the    spiritual  and  material  interests  of  the 
church  in  Missouri,  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

Robertson,  George,  lawyer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  was 
born  in  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  June  2,  1852, 
son  of  James  Register  and  Margaret  (Bark- 
ley)  Robertson.  James  Register  Robertson 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Tennes- 
see, January  22,  1822,  and  was  a  son  of 
George  Robertson,  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 


181 2,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  descended 
from  a  Scotch-Irish  family  from  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, which  settled  in  America  long  before 
the  Revolutionary  period.  Joseph  Robertson, 
the  father  of  the  last  named,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  went  to  North  Carolina 
with  Daniel  Boone  and  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  for  Independence.  Among  the  battles 
in  which  he  was  a  participant  were  those  of 
Cowpens  and  King's  Mountain.  In  the  latter 
engagement  the  Robertsons  played  an  impor- 
tant part,  many  of  thait  name  winning  a  place 
in  history  for  their  bravery.  The  Robertson 
family  were  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Watauga  Republic,  an  early  effort  in 
America  to  protest  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
This  republic,  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  became  the 
State  of  Washington,  then  the  State  of 
Franklin,  then  Tennessee.  For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  republic  and  the  active  part 
taken  in  its  organization  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  "Annals  of  Tennessee,"  by  J. 
G.  M.  Ramsey,  and  to  the  biographical  sketch 
of  General  James  Robertson.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812  were  rewarded 
wifth  land  warrants.  The  one  awarded  George 
Robertson  was  located  in  Mahaska  County, 
Iowa,  by  his  son  James  Register  Robertson 
in  1851.  His  wife,  Margfaret  Barkley  Robert- 
son, was  born  in  Green  County,  Tennessee, 
December  25,  1836,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Barkley.  Her  parents  died  in  her  infancy  and 
she  was  reared  by  her  grandfather,  Wm. 
Barkley,  a  man  of  prominence,  and  for  many 
years  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
Barkley  family  of  Tennessee  belong  to  the 
early  Berkley  family  of  Virginia,  but  the 
Tennessee  branch  changed  the  spelling  of  the 
name  from  Berkley  to  Barkley.  Deciding  to 
improve  the  land  g^nted  his  father,  and  his 
own  by  inheritance,  James  R.  Robertson  re- 
moved to  Iowa.  It  was  hard  to  make  the  new 
land  bear  profitable  crops,  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son added  to  his  income  by  teaching  school. 
George  Robertson,  the  son,  spent  his  boy- 
hood days  on  his  father's  farm  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  public 
schools  *in  the  neighborhood.  In  1865  they 
disposed  of  their  Iowa  farm  and  returned 
to  Tennessee,  where  they  remained  for  a 
time.  After  returning  westward  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  Randolph  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1867.  There  George  Robertson  com- 
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pleted  his  common  school  education  and  then 
entered  Woods*  Academy^  at  Moberly,  Mis- 
souri, He  then  went  to  the  State  normal 
school  at  Kirksville,  where  he  took  a  partial 
course  and  then  commenced  teaching  school. 
For  four  years  he  taught  school  in  Audrain 
County,  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge 
W.  O,  Forrist,  at  Mexico,  to  complete  his  le- 
gal reading,  which  he  pursued  while  teaching 
school  In  October,  1876,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Mexico.  The  following  year  he 
commenced  practice  there  and  has  since  con- 
tinued with  brilliant  success,  gaining  a  repu- 
tation that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State.  He  has  heid  many  public  offices ,  and 
all  duties  imposed  upon  him  have  been  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  such  ability  as  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  all.  He  was  city  at- 
torney of  Mexico  for  three  terms,  serving 
through  the  years  1877  to  1880.  From  1880 
to  1884  he  was  public  administrator  of  Au- 
drain County,  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  John  S.  Marmaduke,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  county  to  fill  out  an 
unexpired  term.  For  six  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  Mexico  and 
accomplished  nuich  toward  advancing  the 
schools  of  that  city.  In  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Stephens  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Colony  for  the 
Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  but  after  hold- 
ing the  office  less  than  a  year  resigned.  In 
public  affairs  he  has  always  been  foremost^ 
and  his  public-spirit edness  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  Mexico.  He  is 
one  of  the  owners  of  '*Woodlav^'n  Place/*  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  additions  to  the  city. 
He  is  one  of  the  chief  promoters  and  organ- 
izers of  the  Mexico  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, is  a  director  in  and  since  its 
organization  has  been  the  attorney  for  the 
same.  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  attorney  for 
the  Wabash  and  Chicago  &  Alton  Railways 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  latter  in  1900.  As  a  lawyer  he  is 
ranked  among  the  foremost  of  Missouri,  and 
and  has  been  the  attorney  in  numerous  im- 
portant cases.  A  case  which  he  carried  to 
the  courts  at  his  own  expense  and  w^as  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  is  Thompson  vs. 
Bunton.  Under  the  old  vagrant  law  Thomp- 
son^  a  negro,  had  been  arrested,  convicted 
and  was  about  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  certain  term  of 
months,  which  practically  meant  an  uuHniited 


period  of  slavery.  In  the  h(Aeas  ccrp 
ceedings  following,  Mr.  Robertson  ap 
as  Thompson's  attorney,  carried  the  1 
the  Supreme  Court  and  secured  a  d 
declaring  that  the  law  under  which  1 
son  was  convicted  and  sold  was  in  < 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  State  a 
United  States  prohibiting  human  slave 
many  years  he  has  been  an  active  n 
of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  anc 
regular  meeting  held  in  March,  i8c^ 
chosen  its  president.  !Mr  Robertso 
member  of  the  Democratic  party-  In 
when  the  party  disagreed  on  the  fi 
issue,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  thoi 
adhered  to  the  sound  money  doctrir 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  th 
Democrats  in  Missouri.  He  was  a  d 
at  large  from  Missouri  to  the  national 
cratic  convention  at  IndianapoHs  ai 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Dem 
State  Convention.  Prior  to  that  he  serv 
member  of  the  ninth  district  Democra 
gressional  committee.  Mr.  Robertson  i« 
ter  Mason,  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  a 
Templar,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  ] 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  a  n 
of  the  society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolutic 
is  a  man  of  strong  personalty,  his  ( 
nance  bearing  the  marks  of  fir 
straightforwardness  and  lofty  principl 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  robu: 
preserved  man,  who  has  led  a  tempera 
regulated  life  and  guards  well  against 
that  the  active  lawyer  and  business 
too  often  burdened  with.  He  is  a  i 
orator,  though  never  presuming  to  sos 
in  eloquence,  rather  depending  upon  h 
common  sense  plainly  expressed,  so  t 
hearers  cannot  well  misconstrue  bis  m 
In  friendly  conversation  he  is  an  intei 
genial  talker,  void  of  all  hypocrisy,  is 
open  and  frank,  and  lacks  the  artftilne 
enables  the  average  diplomat  to  conc£ 
which  he  feels,  but  does  not  care  to  e 
George  Robertson  is  an  open  book 
friends  and  to  his  enemies— both  knc 
where  he  stands.  The  following  estin 
Mr.  Robertson  by  a  friend  from  the  * 
and  Bar  of  Missouri''  is  a  faithful  pen 
of  his  character:  "The  distinguishing  \ 
teristics  of  the  life  of  George  Roberts* 
those  of  almost  every  man,  can  be  c 
in  a  few  words.  Persistency,  courag 
tice — these  are  the  ruling  altrtbutes 
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character.    In  addition  to  the  many  virtues, 
such  as  energy,  fidelity  and  generosity,  which 
characterize  the  lives  of  all  good  citizens,  he 
possesses  these  traits  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  dominate  his  life  and  mark  the  man. 
They  are  the  resultant  of  two  forces — natural 
temperament  and  environment.   From  child- 
hood he  has  been  possessed  of  a  strong  will, 
an  aggressive  disposition  and  ambition  to 
succeed.   The  circumstances  of  his  life  were 
such  that  he  had  to  make  his  way  unaided  and 
alone.  The  success  which  he  coveted  was  of 
the  highest  degree,  and  his  struggle  to  ac- 
complish   it    developed    those    great    traits 
of    tenacity  of    purpose,  indomitable    cour- 
age   and     love    of    justice     without    which 
no    success     can     be     subsftantial     or    en- 
during.     The     fields     of     law     and     pol- 
itics became  attractive  to  him  early  in  life 
and  have  furnished  a  splendid  arena  for  the 
development  and  display  of  his  powers.  While 
he  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  his  community 
as  a  successful  practitioner  of  the  law,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  devout  student  of  political 
philosophy  and  is  deeply  learned  in  the  theory 
and  history  of  government.  This  is  his  mental 
pleasure  ground.  There  is  nothing  truer  than 
that  a  man  may  be  fairly  judged  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  pleasure  he  seeks.  Knowing  as  I 
do  the  nature  of  the  books  and  associates  to 
which  this  man  turns  in  his  leisure  moments 
for  pleasure  and  diversion,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
mind  is  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  little  more  than  the  science 
of  justice.    For  a  long  time  he  has  been  a 
special  student  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
our   Federal  Constitution,  and  has  gone  to 
the  various  sources  of  information  on  that 
subject.    He  is  familiar  with  the  conditions 
out   of  which  the  Constitution  sprang,  and 
the  objects  and  motives  which  inspired  the 
men  who  gave  that  instrument  to  the  world. 
He  knows  the  unseen  foundation  of  our  so- 
cial  fabric.    The  Constitution  was  the  pole 
star  in  one  of  the  critical  periods  of  his  ca- 
reer.    When  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896 
was  adopted  he  felt  constrained  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  regular  organization  of 
the   Democratic  party,  with  its  ties  and  af- 
filiations, because  he  felt  that  platform,  in  its 
last  analysis  and  logical  results,  to  be  an  at- 
tack   on    constitutional   government   in   this 
country.    Democracy  had  been  dear  to  him, 
not   on    account  of  its  orgfanization,  but  its 


principles,  and  when  the  time  came  to  decide 
between  the  two,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
here to  what  he  considered  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  party.  In  the  political  arena,  as  at 
the  bar,  he  defends  his  position  with  a  direct- 
ness and  force  that  makes  him  dear  to  his 
friends  and  terrible  to  his  enemies." 

Mr.  Robertson  was  married  September  3, 
1879,  ^o  Miss  Laura  Hiner,  of  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri. Five  children  have  been  born  to  this 
union.  They  are  Madge,  David  H.,  George 
T.,  Laura  and  James  Graham  Robertson. 
Mrs.  Robertson  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  David  A.  Hiner,  of  Mexico,  for  many 
years  well  known  as  a  steamboat  captain  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  trade,  and 
who  performed  gallant  service  in  the  Civil 
War  as  pilot  in  the  Mississippi  squadron.  He 
was  a  son  of  Captain  David  Hiner,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, one  of  the  most  prominent  river  men 
when  steamboating  was  at  its  zenith.  He 
served  in  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
and  at  the  fight  of  Pittsburg  Landing  piloted 
the  "A.  O.  Tyler."  He  was  the  pilot  of  the 
same  boat  in  her  battle  with  the  ram  "Ar- 
kansas" at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River, 
when  the  ram  was  destroyed  and  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  that  fight.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robertson  and  their  children  reside  in  one 
of  the  handsomest  homes  in  Mexico,  where, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  his  books,  the 
most  contented  hours  of  Mr.  Robertson  are 
spent. 

Bobidoux,  Antoine,  Indian  trader, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1794,  and  died  in  the 
city  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  i860.  He  was 
a  sprightly  youth  and  entered  very  early  upon 
a  life  which  was  full  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture. At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  accom- 
panied General  Atkinson  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Yellowstone  region,  and  at  twenty-eight 
he  went  to  Mexico.  There  he  remained  fif- 
teen years,  marrying  while  a  resident  of  that 
country  an  attractive  and  wealthy  Mexican 
lady,  who  returned  with  him  to  the  United 
States.  In  1840  he  settled  near  the  site  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  in  1845  went  from  there  into  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition. Caught  in  an  unusually  severe  storm 
on  that  occasion,  he  suffered  greatly,  lost 
many  of  his  horses,  and  would  doubtless  have 
perished  himself  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
a  relief  expedition  sent  out  by  his  brother 
Joseph.    In   1846  he   accompanied   General 
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Phil  Kearny  as  guide  and  interpreter  to 
Mexico,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Mexicans  re- 
ceived three  Jancc  wounds,  from  which,  how- 
ever he  recovered.  Returning  to  Missouri  in 
1849,  he  lived  at  St  Joseph  until  1855,  when 
he  returned  to  New  Mexico.  Later  he  lived 
for  a  time  in  Washington  City,  and  then  re- 
turned to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life- 
Bo  bidoiiXt  Joseph^  merchant  and 
trader,  and  the  founder  of  the  city  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Au* 
gust  10,  1783,  of  French- American  parentage. 
He  was  trained  to  the  fur  trade  and  as  early 
as  iSoo  made  his  first  trip  up  the  Missouri 
River  in  search  of  a  favorable  location  for  a 
trading  post.  At  that  time  he  stopped  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  but  a  little  later 
moved  on  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  established 
his  trading  post  there.  As  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company  he  spent  the  next  four 
years  traveling  and  trading  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  West,  and  at  one  time  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  site  of  Chicago.  Returning  to 
St.  Louis,  he  then  built  a  store  there,  and  it 
was  in  the  building  which  he  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  house  and  tavern  that  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  of  Missouri  met,  in 
December  of  1812.  In  1843  h^  removed  to 
western  Missouri^  and  laid  out  the  city  of 
St.  Joseph.     He  died  there  in  1S68. 

Robldon^  Laiidins:, — The  name  by 
which  the  pioneer  settlement  was  known 
prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  village  of 
St.  Joseph,  in  July,  1843. 

Robinson^  Daniel  Bnllard,  rail- 
way president,  was  born  August  26,  1847,  in 
St.  Albans,  Vermont.  His  first  employment 
was  with  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  Com* 
pany.  Years  later  he  filled  successively  the 
positions  of  assistant  superintendent  and  gen» 
eral  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  & 
Mobile  Railway,  and  was  then  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  building  of  the  Sonora  Rail- 
road. From  1883  to  !886  he  was  in  chargfe  of 
the  construction  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way, and  then  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  become  g^eneral  manager  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Railway. 

In  1887  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railway.  In  1892  a  broader 
field  opened  for  him  in  connection  with  the 


Santa  Fe  system,  and  he  left  the  Texas 
to  become  vice  president  of  that  great 
poration.  In  1896  he  accepted  the  prcsic 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rai 
Company,  and  this  connection  brought 
to  St.  Louis,  which  has  since  been  his  h 
He  married,  in  1871,  Miss  Ella  Perkins,  w 
father  was  then  superintendent  of  the 
Louis  &  San  Frandsco  Railroad.  His 
dren  are  James  B.  and  Harry  Robinso 
St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Lena  Robinson  Th 
son,  of  Chicago. 

Robinson,  Hamline    Elijah,  c 

and  book  collector  of  Maryville,  Miss 
was  born  April  22,  1845,  at  Brattleboro, 
mont.  His  parents  wxre  Elijah  and  ! 
(Brown)  Robinson*  The  father  was  bo; 
Jamaica,  Vermont,  in  1817.  Both  O! 
grandfathers  served  in  the  Revolutic 
War,  and  a  distinguished  line  of  anc 
dates  back  to  days  when  the  count r>^ 
struggling  in  its  period  of  formation  ai 
which  people  of  to*day  are  proud  to  be 
to  trace  with  lineal  accuracy.  Elijah  R 
son  was  a  Methodist  minister  for  fort] 
years,  and  died  at  Evansville,  Wisconsi 
T887.  The  mother  of  H,  E.  Robinson 
also  a  native  of  Jamaica,  Vermont,  the 
of  her  birth  having  been  1826,  and  she 
able  to  claim  Revolutionary  ancestry  on 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  her 
ily.  She  was  a  very  devout  woman  am 
fruitful  life,  filled  with  good  works,  came 
peaceful  end  in  1881,  while  the  family  I 
w'as  at  Evansville,  Wisconsin,  The  subjc 
this  sketch  is  of  the  eighth  generation  o 
Robinson  family,  and  is  a  descendar 
George  Robinson,  who  settled  in  Ded 
Massachusetts,  in  1656.  In  1720  the  U 
moved  to  what  is  now  Webster,  Mass; 
setts,  and  spread  into  Thompson,  Com 
cut,  moving  to  Windham  County,  Verr 
in  1798.  H.  E,  Robinson  was  educated  i; 
common  schools  of  his  native  State  an< 
seminary  at  Evansville,  Wisconsin.  He 
always  a  close  student  of  literature 
science  of  government,  and  in  these 
when  he  has  a  surely  established  reput 
as  one  of  the  great  book  collectors  oi 
State  and  of  the  entire  country,  he  still 
much  attention  to  these  subjects  and 
sesses  a  large  number  of  valuable  \ 
touching  the  branches  which  grow  o 
them.   He  lived  with  his  parents  In  Bi 
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boro,  Proctorville,  St.  Johnsbury  and  other 
towns  in  Vermont,  and  the  removal  west  was 
made  in  1855.  The  family  settled  in  Cherry 
Valley,  Illinois.    In  the  spring  of  1856  he 
went  to  Milton,  Wisconsin,  and    this    was 
followed   by   short   terms    of   residence    in 
Evansville,      Wilconsin;      Milwaukee      and 
Whitewater.    He  served  his  country  during 
the  Rebellion  as  a  member  of  Company  F, 
Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry.  After  the  war 
he  surveyed  for  a  line  of  railroad,  drove  a 
stage  in  Iowa  and  taught  school  in  Wiscon- 
sin.   There  was  a  diversity  of  pursuits  that 
was  beneficial.    It  gave  the  young  man  a 
wide  experience  and  made  possible  an  insight 
into  human  nature  of  almost  every  sort,  prov- 
ing of  Untold  value  to  one  whose  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  is  to  study  the  contents  of 
books.    Mr.  Robinson  studied  dentistry  in 
Boston  and  engaged  in  journalistic  work  in 
Charleston,  Massachusetts.    He  removed  to 
Marjrville,  Missouri,  in  1870,  where  most  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  newspaper  work 
as    editor    of   the    Maryville    "Republican," 
which  has  gfrown  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential weekly  journals  in  the  West  under 
his  capable  direction  and  prudent  guidance. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  accumulated  by  his  own 
exertions  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  choicest 
and  largest  private  libraries  in  the  State,  con- 
taining over  S,ooo  volumes.   It  is  general  in 
character,  the  tastes  of  the  collector  having 
been  very  catholic.  In  sets  of  authors  it  com- 
prises   choice    editions    of    Dickens,    Scott, 
Thackeray,  Charles  Lever,  Captain  Marryat, 
Charles  Lamb,  Hood,  De  Quincy,  Bulwer, 
Hobbes,  Dugald  Stewart  and  many  others. 
Of  early  English  drama  there  is  a  very  com- 
plete collection,  the  works  of    Shakespeare 
and  his  successors  for  one  hundred  years  be- 
ing" nearly  all  present  in  collective  editions,  as 
well  as    such   collections   as  "Dodley's  Old 
Plays,"  etc.    Of  the  best  American  authors 
there  are  sets  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Howell, 
Whittier,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Brown  and 
others.  Of  the  "Incunabula"  there  are  some 
choice  specimens  of    the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and   a   large    selection    of 
the  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  choice  copy  in  three  folio  volumes 
of  **Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  black  letter,  is 
very  noticeable.     One  of  the  productions  of 
the  Venetian  press  of  1500,  with  the  famous 
printer's  mark  of  "The  Cat  and  Mouse,"  of 
John  Baptist  Sessa,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 


of  early  printing.  Books  on  occult  subjects 
have  been  a  particular  fad  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  this  department  embraces  about  500 
volumes.  Most  of  these  are  exceedingly  rare 
and  a  privately  printed  catalogue  of  these 
books  was  issued  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  1897, 
100  copies  having  been  printed.  In  bibli- 
ography and  the  history  of  printing  this  li- 
brary probably  contains  over  two  hundred 
volumes.  In  1898  Mr.  Robinson  issued  one 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  a  little  brochure 
entitled  "Five  Centuries  of  Printing,"  and  in 
1899  he  issued  one  hundred  copies  of  "Philo- 
biblion  on  Richard  Grant  White."  In  Mis- 
souri history  and  books  relating  to  Missouri 
and  Missourians,  Mr.  Robinson  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  and  has  several  hun- 
dred volumes  in  that  department.  He  is  well 
informed  on  such  matters,  especially  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  question,  and  has  in 
manuscript  much  matter  which  may  some 
day  see  light.  The  library  is  a  workshop  for 
the  ardent  lover  of  all  literature,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  spends  every  spare  hour  with  the 
rare  volumes  which  he  values  so  highly  and 
with  those  which  enable  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  affairs  of  letters  of  the  present  day. 
Politically  he  has  filled  positions  of  trust  and 
importance.  In  1882  he  was  city  collector 
of  Maryville,  Missouri.  He  was  appointed 
member  of  the  State  board  of  charities  by 
Governor  Stephens  in  1897,  and  was  reap- 
pointed in  1899  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Mr. 
Robinson  keeps  in  close  touch  with  his 
brother  newspaper  men  of  Missouri,  and  in 
1896  served  as  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association.  He  has  also  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Editorial  Republican 
League,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Editorial  Association  in  1892  and  ever  since. 
At  all  times  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  a  Re- 
publican. He  has  been  a  delegate  to  various 
State  and  other  conventions,  and  received 
strong  support  in  1896  for  the  nomination 
as  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Maryville,  Missouri,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  since  1868.  He  was  Chancellor 
Commander  of  Tancred  Lodge,  of  Maryville, 
in  1883,  and  was  Chancellor  Commander  of 
Vesta  Lodge,  Maryville,  in  1893.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
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Republic^  since  i868«  was  Commander  of 
Sedgwick  Post,  of  Maryville,  in  1892,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  encampments 
of  1893,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898  and  1900.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  married  December  25,  1871,  to 
Miss  Florence  Annetta  Donaldson.  Mrs. 
Robinson  was  born  in  Schoharie  County, 
New  York,  and  her  ancestors  participated  in 
the  stirring  events  attending  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  three 
children  have  been  born:  Nellie,  born  Sep- 
tember 23,  1872;  Charles,  born  October  19, 
1873 ;  Florence,  born  January  16,  1884.  These 
young  people  are  possessed  of  records  which 
show  that  five  of  their  great-gjeat-grand- 
fathers  were  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

Robinson,  Joseph  Finis,  physician 
and  superintendent  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Nevada,  was  born  near  Knob- 
noster,  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  February 
15,  1847,  son  of  Jehu  and  Julia  Ann  (Og^esby) 
Robinson.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  came  of  an  old  and  honored 
family  of  that  State.  In  1818,  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  Jehu  Robinson  accompanied  his 
father,  Joseph  Robinson,  to  Saline  County, 
Missouri,  where  the  father  settled  on  a  tract 
of  land  and  at  once  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  and  his  family  were  among  the 
earliest  of  the  pioneer  inhabitants  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  being 
possessed  of  ability  above  the  average  of 
those  times,  was  naturally  regarded  as  a 
leader  in  his  community.  During  the  early 
Indian  wars  he  received  a  commission  as 
colonel  in  the  State  troops,  and  commanded 
a  regiment  in  numerous  engagements 
brought  about  by  the  depredations  of  the 
red  men.  In  1835  or  1836  he  located  in 
Johnson  County,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  first  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The 
first  house  of  worship  built  by  the  congre- 
gation was  erected  on  his  farm,  and  for  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  elder.  The  Rev. 
John  Morrow,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
the  pioneer  history  of  Missouri,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pastors  of  that  society,  and  per- 
haps the  first  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  also  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  in  those 
pioneer  days,  and  continued  as  such  until 
after  the  country  had  become  more  thickly 
populated  and  the  county  government  had 


been  organized.  He  was  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Johnson  County  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his 
community.  His  death  occurred  in  Henry 
County,  Missouri,  in  1886.  His  wife.  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Robinson's  mother,  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1820,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Tarl- 
ton  Oglesby,  a  member  of  one  of  the  noted 
old  families  of  tht  Bluegrass  State.  She 
died  August  14,  1900,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sallie  B.  Reynolds,  in  Henry  County. 
Dr.  Robinson  obtained  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  Johnson 
and  Boone  Counties,  Missouri.  In  1865  he 
entered  the  Missouri  State  University,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  normal  and  scientific 
departments  in  1870  with  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  science.  Three  years  later  his  ahna 
mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  science.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
school  for  one  term  of  six  months.  In  1371 
he  matriculated  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  which  he  attended  two  consecutive 
terms,  after  which  he  located  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Henry  County.  In  1875 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  took  a  course  in 
the  Jeflferson  Medical  College,  of  that  dty, 
being  graduated  in  that  year  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  Resuming  practice 
near  Windsor,  in  Henry  County,  after  his 
graduation,  he  continued  his  professional 
labors  there  until  his  election  to  the  respon- 
sible office  of  superintendent  of  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Nevada.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  and  in  1878,  he  had  taken  post- 
graduate courses  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  in  New  York.  In 
1887,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Marmaduke,  he  was  named  as  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  managers  of  the  Nevada 
asylum,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  during  the  last  three  of  which 
he  was  president  of  the  board.  In  1893,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Governor  Stone, 
the  board  elected  him  to  his  present  oflSce,  in 
which  he  has  continued  to  serve  to  the  pres- 
ent time  (1900),  and  his  term  of  oflice  will  not 
expire  until  October,  1904.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Robmson  the  capacity 
of  the  institution  has  been  increased  from  540 
to  850  patients,  but  without  the  necessity  of 
special  appropriation  of  moneys  on  the  part 
of  the  State.    The  increased  accommodations 
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are  due  entirely  to  the  economic  administra- 
tion of  affairs  by  Superintendent  Robinson, 
and  were  made  possible  by  reserving  from 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  yearly  main- 
tenance   a    considerable    amount    per    an- 
num  which,    in     many     institutions,  would 
have     been     wasted     through     injudicious 
management.      Originally,      the      cost      of 
the     asylum     represented     a     per     capita 
expenditure    (to    make    room    for    540   pa- 
tients) of  about  $625;   during   Dr.    Robin- 
son's administration  the  capacity  has  been 
increased  so  as  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  nearly  850  patients,  without  in  any  manner 
affecting  their  well-being  or  comfort.    This 
change  in  the  management  represents  a  sav- 
ing to  the  State  of  about  $200,000  through 
the  comparatively  insignificant  expenditure 
of  $8,000  or  $10,000  in  fitting  up  and  utilizing 
apartments  in  the  building  not  intended  for 
that    purpose    originally.    This    fact    alone 
speaks  volumes  for  the  economy  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  incumbent.    Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  the  present  regime  has 
also  been  characterized  by  a  great  increase 
in  the  average  of  recoveries  on  the  part  of 
those  sent  to  the  asylum  for  treatment.    Late 
biennial  reports  show  that  from  54  to  58  per 
cent,  based  on  the  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived and  treated  each  year,  are  discharged 
restored,  an  exhibit  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  United 
States.     Superintendent    Robinson    has    re- 
mained in  office  through  the  administrations 
of  four  Governors,  though  in  most  States 
political  influence  very  frequently  results  in 
a  rapid  succession  in  the  office.    He  is  now 
the  only  official  continuously  connected  with 
the  asylum,  who  was  an  original  appointee 
of  Governor  Marmaduke,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration the  institution  was  erected.    Dr. 
Robinson  has  always  remained  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  though 
he  has  never  sought  or  held  political  office 
of  any  kind,  always  devoting  himself  closely 
to  his  chosen  calling.     Though  his  parents 
were  devout  adherents  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church  since  he  was  a  youth 
of  seventeen  years.     He  has  been  identified 
with  Masonry  for  many  years,  and  has  at- 
tained the  higher  degrees  in  that  organiza- 
tion.    He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Cold  Springs,  Johnson 
County,  Missouri,  now  located  at  Leeton,  and 


has  always  retained  his  connection  therewith. 
He  is  a  Sir  Knight  in  O'SuUivan  Command- 
ery  No.  56,  of  Nevada,  a  member  of  Ararat 
Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  also  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Elks  at  Nevada.  In  1889,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Windsor,  he  became  one  of  the 
promoters  and  organizers  of  the  Farmer's 
Bank,  located  in  that  place,  and  for  four 
years  served  as  president  of  the  institution. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  a  great  lover  of  fine  stock, 
and  is  credited  with  bein^  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  horses  in  Missouri.  For  many 
years  he  has  owned  and  conducted  one  of  the 
most  successful  stock  farms  in  the  State, 
though  since  the  time  of  his  election  to  his 
present  position  he  has  left  the  practical  man- 
agement of  the  property  to  others.  This  farm 
is  located  near  Windsor,  in  Henry  County, 
Missouri,  famous  for  its  blue  grass  and 
clover,  and  is  known  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  as  the  producer  of  some  of 
the  best  horses  ever  sent  out  of  Missouri. 
It  was  established  in  1884  as  the  "Meadow 
Stock  Farm,"  and  still  bears  the  splendid 
reputation  it  established  sixteen  years  ago 
through  the  efforts  of  its  founder.  Dr.  Robin- 
son was  married,  November  14,  1878,  to  Miss 
Linnie  A.  Sipe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  and 
Harriet  E.  (Fewel)  Sipe,  of  Warrensburg, 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  born  near 
Windsor,  Henry  County.  Her  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  M.  C.  Fewel,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a  pioneer  of  Henry  County. 
Dr.  Jacob  Sipe,  her  father,  for  many  years 
was  a  practicing  physician  of  Henry  County, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  was  commissioned 
as  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He 
was  captured  by  the  Federals  during  an  en- 
gagement in  this  State,  and  confined  in  prison 
at  RoUa,  in  Phelps  County,  where  his  death 
occurred.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  educated  at 
the  Methodist  College,  at  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Normal  School  at  Warrens- 
burg, of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  She  is  a 
lady  of  many  rare  graces  of  character,  well 
fitted  to  adorn  any  circle  of  society.  It  is 
fitting  to  say  of  Dr.  Robinson  that  while  he 
occupies  a  position  of  eminence  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  and  as  an  expert  alienist,  he 
stands  equally  high  as  a  man  outside  of  his 
professional  career.  He  is  possessed  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  is  broad-minded  and 
liberal  in  his  views,  and  these  traits  have  en- 
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the  young  man  purchased  a  small  lot  of 
cheap  goods  and  a  team  of  oxen  and  started 
across  the  plains.  The  plan  was  that  he  was 
to  sell  as  much  of  his  stock  as  he  could 
and  divide  the  profits  with  his  employer. 
Unfortunately,  however,  nearly  every  person 
who  undertook  the  perilous  trip  to  the  gold 
fields  had  provided  himself  with  enough  sup- 
plies to  last  a  year  or  more,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  amounted  to  a  sum  that  was  dis- 
appointingly small.  Theodore  received  prac- 
tically nothing  for  his  trouble.  Leaving  noth- 
ing for  himself,  he  sent  the  proceeds  to  his 
employer  and  made  up  the  amount  that  win- 
ter in  mining.  Those  were  unhappy  days 
for  the  young  man,  an  experience  so  full  of 
tribulations  that  often  the  heart  grew  sick 
and  hope  almost  failed.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  Missouri,  intending  to  go  back  to  Califor- 
nia a  short  time  later,  but  on  arriving  at 
home  he  learned  that  his  father  had  recently 
died  in  Texas,  leaving  a  second  wife  with 
three  children  to  take  care  of  and  extremely 
limited  means  with  which  to  provide  that 
support.  Then  it  was  that  the  true  man- 
hood of  Theodore  Robinson  was  made  man- 
ifest. In  order  that  he  might  assist  his  step- 
mother and  those  made  dependent  upon  her, 
he  took  a  two^horse  team  and  wagon  and 
drove  from  St.  Joseph  to  Houston,  Texas, 
and  brought  his  father's  family  to  St.  Joseph. 
He  struggled  heroically  for  more  than  a  year 
to  support  this  family,  but  found  that  he 
could  not  do  it  properly  on  his  limited  sal- 
ary. Isaac  Curd,  an  old  friend,  saw  the 
effort  the  unselfish  young  man  was  putting 
forth,  and  he  came  to  Theodore's  assistance 
by  offering  to  furnish  a  stock  of  goods  which 
might  be  taken  to  a  country  town.  Mary- 
ville  was  the  place  chosen,  and  from  August, 
1857,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  May  28,  1894, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prises in  the  seat  of  government  in  Nodaway 
County.  In  1873  he  became  connected  with 
the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1868.  Mr.  Robinson  was  made 
cashier  and  James  B.  Prather  was  the  pres- 
ident. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Prather,  Mr. 
Robinson  became  the  president,  and  served 
the  bank 'in  that  capacity  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  His  son,  James  B.  Robinson, 
was  made  cashier  of  the  bank  at  the  time 
the  elder  Robinson  took  the  presidency,  and 
James  now  fills  the  office  of  president  of 
what  is  one  of  the  strongest  financial  insti- 


tutions in  northwest  Missouri,  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  the  untarnished  reputa- 
tion made  by  the  head  of  the  family.  These 
changes  were  made  in  1891,  the  year  of  Mr. 
Prather's  death.  When  the  death  of  Theo- 
dore Robinson  made  the  office  of  president 
vacant  and  James  B.  was  given  that  place 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  John  T.  Welch 
was  elected  cashier  of  the  bank.  This  posi- 
tion Mr.  Welch  held  until  1898,  when  he  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  Fred  P.  Rob- 
inson, who  has  given  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  sterling  traits  of  character 
which  made  his  distinguished  father's  life  a 
success  and  his  older  brother's  business  rep- 
utation of  the  highest  merit.  Theodore  Rob- 
inson, himself  deprived  of  early  advantages 
on  account  of  poverty,  appreciated  the  value 
of  an  education,  and  probably  took  a  more 
active  part  in  educational  affairs  than  any 
other  man  in  Nodaway  County.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  board 
of  Maryville,  and  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  most  ardent  supporters  the  system  of 
free  schools  ever  had.  Mr.  Robinson's  po- 
litical views  were  Democratic,  although  he 
voted  according  to  conscientious  dictations, 
and  cast  ballots  for  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Grant.  He  was  a  faithftd  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  was  a  prominent  Odd 
Fellow.  Mr.  Robinson  was  married,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1859,  to  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Ray,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Ray,  a  prominent  resident  of 
Nodaway  County.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  and  honored  Kentucky  family. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  seven  children 
were  born.  Those  surviving  are  James  B., 
president  of  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank ;  Fred 
P.,  cashier  of  the  same  institution,  and  Jen- 
nie I.  Robinson. 

Robinson,  Waltonr  Moss,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  bom 
November  28,  1850,  near  Paris,  Monroe 
County,  Missouri.  His  parents  were  Waltour 
and  Ann  (Moss)  Robinson.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  Virginia.  He  came  to  Missouri 
as  a  young  man,  and  became  enterprising 
as  a  merchant  and  in  general  business.  The 
mother  was  born  of  Kentucky  parents, 
shortly  after  their  removal  to  Missouri.  The 
son,  Waltour  M.  Robinson,  attended  the 
public  school  at  Paris,  and  was  for  three 
years  afterward  a  student  in  William  Jewell 
College,  where  he  took  a  liberal  academic 
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course.     In  1874-5  he  attended  the  Union 
G)llege  of  Law  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western University,  from  which  he  was  g^d- 
uated  in  1876,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Paris,  and  removed  to  Webb   City,  where 
he  entered  upon  practice  in  January,  1877. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Jasper  County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885. 
During  the  years  he  occupied  this  position 
be  made  his  home  in  Carthage,  upon  the  close 
of  the  last  term    returning  to  Webb  City. 
From  1890  to  1892  he  was  city  attorney  of 
Webb  City.    In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the 
circuit  bench,  taking    his    seat  in  January, 
1893,  for  a  term  of  six  years.     In  1894  he 
was  elected  a  supreme  court  judge,  where- 
upon he  resigned  the  position  he  then  oc- 
cupied, and  in  January,   1895,  removed  to 
Jefferson  City,  which  he  has  since  made  his 
home.     In  his  present  high  position  he  is 
recognized  as  a  man  of  high  legal  attain- 
ments, studious  in  his  habits,  of  deep  dis- 
cernment and  keen  discrimination,  thorough 
and  clear  in  the  examination  of  cases  coming 
before  him,  and  courageous  in  enunciation 
of  his  opinions.    While  a  resident  of  Jasper 
County  he  became  interested  in  mining  prop- 
erties, and  has  become  one  of  the  wealthy 
mineral  land  proprietors  of  the  district.    At 
one  time  he  was  personally  interested  in  the 
operation  of  mines  upon  the  extensive  and 
valuable  Midway  lands,  when  they  yielded 
more  largely  than  any  others  in  the  county. 
He  yet  owns  the  realty,  upon    which    are 
many  highly  productive  mines,  with  extensive 
plants  operated  by  companies  and  individu- 
als under  leasehold  rights.    He  recently  sold 
for  a  large  price  the  St.  Joseph  Land  &  Min- 
ing Company  tract.    Judge  Robinson  is  an 
earnest  Republican,  and  in  former  years  was 
known  as  an  aggressive  leader  and  a  striking 
figure  in  the  most    heated    political    cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  participated  as  a  speaker 
with     energy    and    impassioned    eloquence. 
Since  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  judicial 
duties  he  has  held  aloof  from  practical  poli- 
tics, and  was  not  even  present  in  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  for  his  pres- 
ent high  office.     He  holds  connection  with 
the    Baptist  Church.     He  was   married,   in 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  October  12,  1881   to 
Miss   Jennie  Reynolds.     The  children  born 
of  this  marriage  are  Ralph,  at  the  present 
time   (1899)  a  student  in  the  Western  Mil- 
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itary  Academy  at  Alton,  Illinois,  and  Addie, 
who  is  attending  the  public  school  in  Jef- 
ferson City.  Personally  Judge  Robinson  is 
a  man  of  high  character,  excellent  social 
qualities,  and  an  enterprising  and  successful 
manager  of  large  affairs.  While  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  antagonistic  to  the 
majority  of  his  community  in  a  political  way 
and  earnest  in  enunciation  of  his  principles, 
his  admirable  personal  traits  commanded 
such  respect  and  admiration  that  his  popu- 
larity remained  unaffected. 

Robinson^  William  P.^  Jr.,  railroad 
manager,  was  born  February  23,  i860,  at 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  son  of  William  P.  and 
Martha  Robinson.  In  his  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  afterward  completed  a  course  in  the 
Upper  Canada  College,  at  Toronto,  Canada. 
From  early  days  when  he  first  began  to  plan 
as  to  his  future  course  in  life  he  had  con- 
ceived an  earnest  desire  to  engage  in  rail- 
road business,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
his  education  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
which  was  presented  to  make  a  beginning 
in  a  calling  which  had  impressed  itself  so 
deeply  upon  his  attention.  That  opportunity 
came  from  his  own  seeking  after  employ- 
ment in  1870,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  It  was  a  humble  place  he  found, 
that  of  office  boy  in  the  general  freight  office 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad, 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Many  young  men 
would  have  considered  themselves  belittled 
by  the  drudgery  attaching  to  the  place  and  the 
insignificance  of  the  wage  which  the  service 
brought.  But  young  Robinson  had  a  higher 
inspiration.  He  regarded  the  work  upon 
which  he  had  entered  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation necessary  for  his  advancement  in  the 
calling  he  had  determined  to  follow  as  his  life 
employment,  and  diligently,  but  without  un- 
seeming  self-assertion,  he  gave  his  best  efforts 
to  the  services  required  of  him  from  day 
to  day,  and  each  day  found  something  added 
to  his  store  of  knowledge  of  practical  rail- 
way concerns.  His  industry,  fidelity  and 
aptitude  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  advanced  from  time 
to  time,  and  from  desk  to  desk,  until  he  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  discharge  every  duty 
devolving  upon  the  department  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  His  promotion  came  in  Feb- 
ruary I,  1882,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  New 
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York  City  office  of  the  St.  Lonis  &  San 
Francisco  Railway  Company,  in  which  em- 
ploy he  was  engaged.  There,  after  a  short 
period  of  service  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
he  was  appointed  general  Eastern  agent,  a 
most  important  position,  upon  which  de- 
pended almost  entirely  the  immense  traffic 
patronage  emanating  from  that  g^cat  center 
of  commerce  and  destined  for  the  great  re- 
gion of  the  West.  His  success  in  this  posi- 
tion was  conspicuous,  and  there  were  other 
railway  companies  desirous  of  securing  his 
services.  April  i,  1883,  he  was  called  to 
the  high  responsible  post  of  New  England 
agent  for  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buf- 
falo Railway,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This 
position  he  held  until  September  11,  1885, 
when  he  accepted  appointment  as  contract- 
ing agent  for  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
way, at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  remained  in 
this  service  for  one  year.  From  September 
I,  1886,  to  September  i,  1888,  he  was  agent 
of  the  Erie  Dispatch  Company,  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  September  i,  1888,  he  was  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Joseph  & 
Grand  Island  Railroad,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  remained  in  this  service  for  two 
years.  September  i,  1890,  a  most  substan- 
tial promotion  came  to  him  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  general  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island  Division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  with  his  office  at  St.  Jo- 
seph, Missouri,  and  February  i  following 
he  relinquished  this  to  become  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Erie  Dispatch 
Company,  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  January  i, 
1892,  Mr.  Robinson  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Rail- 
way Company,  a  position  which  he  still  oc- 
cupies. In  the  record  of  Mr.  Robinson  as 
a  railway  official  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
that  from  the  first  day  he  entered  a  rail- 
road office  until  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  interruption  of  service.  The  day 
he  left  one  position  was  the  date  of  his  en- 
tering upon  another,  and  his  changes  from 
post  to  post  were  continually  in  the  line  of 
advancement.  There  could  be  given  no  more 
ample  evidence  of  his  entire  fitness  for  the 
duties  committed  to  him,  and  the  simple 
fact  assures  the  solidity  of  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished, 
practical  railway  officials  in  the  country. 
Personally  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  most  affable 


gentleman,  and  his  genial  traits  of  personal 
character  have  been  of  g^eat  advantage  to 
the  corporations  which  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  represent  from  time  to  time.  Even 
in  business,  principals  are  largely  measured 
by  the  personal  conduct  of  their  agents,  and 
in  the  history  of  Mr.  Robinson  the  inter- 
ests committed  to  him  could  not  have  been 
intrusted  to  more  capable  hands. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  married,  October  27, 
1886,  at  Roseville,  New  Jersey,  to  Miss  Lot- 
tie S.  Currier.    They  have  no  children. 

Rocheport* — ^A  town  whose  name  sig- 
nifies "point  of  rock,"  situated  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Boone  County,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Moniteau 
Creek.  The  town  was  laid  out  December 
15,  1832,  by  Lemon  Parker,  Abraham 
Barnes,  John  Ward  and  William  Gaw.  Until 
the  construction  of  the  North  Missouri  and 
other  railroads  it  was  a  favorite  landing  and 
shipping  point,  commanding  a  prosperous 
trade,  and  became  a  town  of  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants.  As  early  as  1820  Arnold's 
warehouse  was  established  there,  and  was 
much  patronized.  The  Lewis  and  Qark  ex- 
pedition stopped  at  the  bluff  at  the  mouth 
of  Moniteau  Creek  in  June  of  1804,  and  made 
note  of  "the  painted  rocks"  facing  the  river. 
Carey  Peebles  and  Larkin  Bennett  were  the 
first  merchants  of  Rocheport,  and  in  log 
houses  sold  cotton  goods,  sugar,  coffee, 
shoes,  whisky  and  other  staples  of  that  day. 
The  first  steamboat  to  land  at  the 
site  of  the  town  was  the  **R.  M. 
Johnson,"  in  1819.  The  largest  political 
convention  held  in  the  history  of  the 
State  up  to  that  time  met  in  Rocheport 
in  June,  1840,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Whigs.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  town  not 
only  enjoyed  a  large  trade  as  a  shipping 
point,  but  had  many  large  dry  goods  and 
other  stores  and  warehouses  for  the  pur- 
chase and  prizing  of  tobacco,  but  had  also 
beautiful  residences,  a  number  of  fine  church 
buildings,  a  public  school  building,  a  horse- 
power ferry  boat,  a  steam  flouring  mill,  etc 
Its  business  and  population  have  since  much 
decreased,  yet  it  has  now  several  good  stores, 
a  good  school  building,  a  steam  flouring  mill, 
several  churches,  a  hotel,  bank,  newspaper, 
etc.  It  is  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad,  is    a    terminus    of    the  Columbia 
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Turnpike,    and    is    thirteen    miles    west    of 
Columbia.    Its  population  in  1890  was  631. 
William  P.  Switzlbr. 

Rocheport  Convention.— The  larg- 
est and  most  interesting  Whig^  convention 
ever  held  in  Missouri  was  held  at  Rocheport, 
Boone  County,  in  June,  1840,  and  was  the 
product  of  the  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider" 
campaigfn  of  that  year,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
President.  Whiggery  never  had  much  of  a 
footing  in  Missouri,  but  the  Whigfs  of  Cen- 
tral Missouri  caught  the  'Tippecanoe"  con- 
tagion of  1840  and  did  themselves  and  their 
State  honor  by  the  amplitude  of  their  prepa- 
rations and  the  splendor  of  their  hospitality 
on  this  occasion.  The  Rocheport  conven- 
tion lasted  for  three  days,  being  held  in  a 
beautiful  sugar  maple  grove  east  of  the  town 
where  the  great  concourse  of  people,  assem- 
bled from  the  surrounding  counties  and  St. 
Louis,  was  addressed  by  speakers,  among 
whom  were  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  Daniel 
Webster;  Chilton  Allen,  of  Kentucky;  Col- 
onel A.  W.  Doniphan,  James  H.  Birch,  Abiel 
Leonard,  James  S.  Rollins,  Colonel  John 
OTallon,  George  C.  Bingham  and  James 
Winston. 

Rocheporty  Fight  Near.— On  the  23d 
of  September,  1864,  a  government  train  of 
fourteen  wagons  in  charge  of  Captain  Mc- 
Faddin,  with  seventy  men  of  the  Third  Mis- 
souri State  Militia,  was  moving  from  Stur- 
:geon,  in  Boone  County,  to  Rocheport.  At 
sunset  it  halted  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Rocheport  at  a  pond  near  the  roadside,  and, 
while  the  animals  were  being  watered,  the 
-escort  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  force 
of  guerrillas  under  "Bill"  Anderson  and  Todd, 
and  routed,  leaving  eleven  Federal  soldiers 
and  three  negroes  dead  on  the  ground.  The 
guerrillas  carried  off  such  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, clothing  and  commissary  stores  as 
they  wanted,  and  burned  the  rest  with  the 
wagons. 

Rochester. — A  town  of  300  inhabitants, 
in  Andrew  County,  on  the  Platte  River.  Levi 
Thatcher  was  the  original  owner  of  the  pres- 
-ent  site  of  the  town.  The  first  laying  off  was 
made  in  1848  by  James  Barnes.  In  1853  ^" 
addition  was  made  by  John  Spencer,  Daniel 
XJndenvood  and  William   Caldwell,   and   in 


185S  another  by  Samuel  F.  Nichols.  It  has 
a  flouring  mill  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  barrels 
a  day,  a  number  of  business  houses  and  three 
church  organizations,  Methodist,  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  and  Christian. 

Rock  Fort.— See  "Moniteau  County 
Mounds." 

Rock  House  Prairie.— A  prairie, 
through  which  the  road  from  Clay  County 
to  Blacksnake  Hills  passed.  The  Indians 
had  built  a  mound  of  rocks  in  the  form  of  a 
house  on  a  ledge  of  rocks.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  memorial  of  some  great  event  in  In- 
dian history  where  tribes  had  assembled  in 
the  plain,  and  each  Indian  had  placed  a  stone 
on  the  pile  in  token  of  some  solemn  cove- 
nant. 

Rockport  —The  county  seat  of  Atchi- 
son County,  located  in  Clay  Township,  on 
Rock  Creek,  about  ninety  miles  northwest 
of  St.  Joseph.  It  was  laid  out  in  April,  1851, 
by  Nathan  Meek.  The  first  house  in  the 
place  was  built  by  A.  G.  Buddington  and  used 
as  a  general  store.  The  first  drug  store  was 
opened  by  Dr.  William  Buckham;  the  first 
practicing  physician  was  Dr.  J.  Y.  Bird ;  the 
first  blacksmith  was  William  Sickler ;  the  first 
hotel  was  that  of  Thomas  Akens,  and  the 
first  bank  was  that  of  Durfee,  McKillip  & 
Co.,  opened  in  1870.  In  December,  1855,  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  the  first  mayor 
was  Thomas  M.  Rash  and  the  first  marshal 
George  E.  McCleery.  In  February,  1872, 
there  was  a  second  incorporation  taking  in 
Nuckols  &  White's  Additions,  and  under  this 
A.  F.  Tiffany,  J.  D.  Dopf,  James  Buckham,  C. 
Schneider  and  L.  Sanders  were  declared  trus- 
tees, and  in  April  following  Daniel  Snyder 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board.     In  May, 

1878,  Rockport  was  incorporated  as  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class,  J.  P.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  acting  as  mayor  till  April, 

1879,  when  McKillop  was  elected.  The  first 
church  in  the  place,  Methodist  Episcopal,  was 
built  in  1857.  The  town  has  eight  stores,  the 
Bank  of  Atchison  County,  with  capital  and 
surplus  of  $32,000  and  deposits  of  $53,400,  six 
churches.  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Baptist,  German  Lutheran,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, South,  and  Presbyterian,  a  two-story 
schoolhouse.  North  Star  Lodge,  No.  157, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Zeru- 
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babel  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  59,  Adoniram 
Council,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  Rockport 
Lodge,  No.  125,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Northwest  Lodge,  No.  134,  of  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  Rockport 
Legion,  No.  12,  Select  Knights.  In  the  year 
1900,  the  Rockport  school  had  eight  teachers, 
357  enrolled  pupils,  200  volumes  in  the  library 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  school  prop- 
erty was  $20,000.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
property  of  the  town  was  $442482.  Popula- 
tion (estimated)  1,100. 

Rock  Salt.— Wetmore's  "Gazetteer  of 
Missouri,"  published  in  1837,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  rock  salt  being  discovered  in  Ma- 
rion County  about  1833.  William  Muldrow, 
while  sinking  a  well  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Marion  College,  twelve  miles  west  of  Pal- 
myra, it  is  stated,  cut  through  a  sixty  foot 
bed  of  rock  salt  eighty  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  salt  was  of  such  a  quality  that  he  used 
it  at  his  table.  From  the  salt  springs  near 
by  the  early  settlers  secured  their  supplies 
of  salt  by  evaporating  the  water. 

Rock  Town. -The  nickname  of  Iberia, 
in  Miller  County,  so  called  from  the  many 
bare  rocks  fringing  the  town. 

Rockvllle« — ^A  village  in  Bates  County, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Butler,  the  county 
seat.  It  has  two  school  buildings,  one  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000 ;  a  Methodist  Church,  also 
occupied  by  Presbyterians  and  Baptists;  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  the  "Reflex;"  an  in- 
dependent newspaper,  the  "Gimlet,"  and  a 
flouring  mill.  In  1899  the  population  was 
800.  It  was  platted  in  1868  by  William  L. 
Hardesty,  and  was  incorporated  in  May,  1878. 
In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  excellent  white 
sandstone,  which  is  extensively  shipped.  An 
iron  bridge  of  fifty-foot  span  crosses  Panther 
Creek  at  the  town. 

Rockwood,    Charles     Alnsworth^ 

who  for  many  years  occupied  a  position  in 
the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  which  comparatively 
few  men  have  attained,  not  excepting  those 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York  February  10, 
1846.    He  was  the  son  of  William  H.  and 


Susan  G.  (West)  Rockwood.  The  former 
was  born  in  Vermont,  descended  from  old 
New  England  stock.  The  latter  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  G.  West,  in  whose  office  the  great 
American  editor,  Horace  Greeley,  learned  the 
trade  of  printer.  On  account  of  the  ill  health 
of  his  wife,  William  H.  Rockwood  left  New 
York  City  in  1856  and  removed  to  Marengo^ 
Marion  County,  Illinois,  at  which  place  he 
and  his  wife  both  died,  leaving  a  family  of 
five  children,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  being 
the  fourth  child  and  second  son.  His  early 
days  were  spent  upon  the  home  farm,  and 
it  was  this  life  which  bred  in  him  those  sturdy 
traits  of  character  which  became  so  conspic- 
uous in  his  later  career.  At  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  rented  the  homestead  of 
his  father  and  for  some  time  conducted  it  in  a. 
manner  which  evidenced  his  marked  ability 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  While  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm,  he  also  found  time 
to  attend  the  schools  of  that  vicinity,  prin- 
cipally that  at  Woodstock,  Illinois,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Todd.  Not  sat- 
isfied, however,  with  the  comparatively 
meager  advantages  offered  by  this  institution, 
which  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
most  young  men  similarly  situated,  and  de- 
termined to  take  up  the  study  of  some  pro- 
fession in  which  he  could  find  a  broader  field 
for  the  display  of  those  talents  which  he  pos- 
sessed, he  concluded  to  begin  reading  medi- 
cine. Applying  to  Dr.  James  Northrop,  one 
of  the  leading  practitioners  of  that  section,  he 
pursued  a  course  of  reading  tmder  the  super- 
vision of  the  latter.  After  this  preparatory 
course  he  matriculated  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  Chicago,  taking  the  full  course  of 
lectures  and  being  graduated  in  1867  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  As  soon  as  he 
had  received  the  long-coveted  diploma,  he 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Afton,  Union  County,  Iowa.  While 
enjoying  a  profitable  and  constantly  increas- 
ing patronage  in  that  place  he  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever,  which  left  him  in  such  an 
enfeebled  physical  condition  that  he  deemed  it 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  continue  his  labors  in 
that  climate,  where  the  winters  were  severe 
and  liable  to  permanently  impair  his  consti- 
tution. Consequently  he  returned  to  Illinois 
and  located  at  Sandwich,  DeKalb  County, 
where  he  remained  until  1870.  In  the  latter 
year  he  removed  to  Nevada,  Missouri,  where 
he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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ttntil  the  time  of  his  death.    At  no  time  dur- 
ing his  useful  career  did  he  engage  in  part- 
nership, but  always  preferred  to  carry  on  his 
professioQ  alone.    Ardently  devoted  to  his 
calling  he  never  sought  public  office,  though 
frequently  besought  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Nevada.    The  only 
office  he  ever  consented  to  fill  was  that  of 
representative  in  the  city  council,  to  which  he 
was  elected  repeatedly  as  the  nominee  61  the 
Democratic  party,  but  receiving  the  support 
of  large  numbers  of  voters  of  the  opposite 
party.    As  a  member  of  the  municipal  legis- 
lature he  invariably  favored  such  measures  as 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large  and  not  alone  to  the  party  to  whose 
principles  he  adhei'ed,  for  though  a  lifelong 
Democrat,  he  was  liberal  in  his  views,  broad- 
minded,  and  in  no  sense  a  partisan  where 
local  interests  were  at  stake.  For  many  years 
he  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railway  under  Dr.  John  W.  Jackson,  the 
chief  surgeon.     Though  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  Nevada,  Dr.  Rockwood  took  time  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  several  secret 
and  fraternal  organizations.    In  Masonry  he 
had  attained  the  degrees  of  Knight  Templar- 
ism,    and   in   Odd    Fellowship   and    in    the 
Knights  of  P3rthias  he  had  filled  the  principal 
■chairs.     For  many  years  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, whose  meetings  he  attended  whenever 
ht  found  it  practicable  to  do  so.    Numerous 
papers  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  science 
which  he  made  his  life  work  were  prepared  by 
him  for  the  benefit  of  other  members  of  the 
profession,  who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.    Outside  of  his  professional 
duties    Dr.   Rockwood  had  other  interests. 
He  built  the  Rockwood  Hotel,  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  courthouse  square  in  Ne- 
vada, w^hich  at  one  time  was  famed  as  the 
leadings  hotel  of  Vernon  County,  if  not  of  a 
much  greater  territory.    This  hotel  building, 
still  standing,  is  one  of  his  principal  monu- 
ments, of  a  tangible  form,  in  the  city,  in  the 
upbuilding  of  which  he  was  a  potent  factor 
for   an   extended  period.      Dr.  Rockwood's 
<Iemise   was  most  untimely,  interrupting  an 
unusually  brilliant  and  useful  career  in  its 
prime.     While  attending  to  his  professional 
<luties,  which  for  some  time  had  been  of  a 
most   laborious  character,  he  was  suddenly 
•stricken  with  paralysis,  as  the  result  of  the 


rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  Every- 
thing which  the  best  of  medical  skill  could 
devise  was  done,  but  he  never  rallied  from  the 
shock,  though  retaining  his  mental  faculties 
up  to  within  two  days  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
February  lo,  1896.  He  left  to  mourn  his 
death  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Reginald  M.,  a 
graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phar- 
macy, class  of  1899,  now  druggist  at  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Nevada,  and  Charles  Ains- 
worth,  Jr.,  who  is  attending  school  at  Ne- 
vada. Mrs.  Rockwood,  before  her  marriage, 
was  Miss  L.  Belle  Berry,  a  native  of  Win- 
chester, Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lucien 
Berry,  who  removed  to  Nevada  with  his 
family  in  the  fall  of  1871,  residing  there  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1891.  In  closing  this  brief  memoir  of  Dr. 
Rockwood  it  should  be  said  of  him  that  while 
he  occupied  a  position  of  eminence  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  he  held  an  equally  high 
position  as  a  man,  outside  of  his  professional 
career.  Of  cheerful  disposition,  broad- 
minded,  liberal  in  his  views,  charitable  and 
generous,  he  endeared  himself  to  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  his  daily  walks 
of  life.  His  unexpected  death  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  community,  and  a  direct  personal 
affliction  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  still 
hold  his  memory  in  affectionate  regard. 

Rocky  Moantaiii  Fur  Compaiiy.— 

An  unchartered  association  of  fur  traders, 
composed  of  the  friends  of  General  William 
H.  Ashley,  which  carried  on  a  profitable  busi- 
ness between  the  years  1820  and  1834.  After 
his  retirement,  those  who  had  been  in  his 
service,  among  whom  were  Sublette  and 
Bridger,  famous  old-time  fur  traders,  went 
into  partnership  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company.  The  members 
made  their  home  in  the  field  of  operations, 
and  did  their  business  through  agents  in  St. 
Louis.  It  went  out  of  existence  about  1834, 
after  the  American  Fur  Company  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr. 

Roe,  Samuel  Alaga,  physician,  is  a 
son  of  Rev.  William  M.  and  Lulu  E.  (Christy) 
Roe.  His  father,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  is  a 
son  of  James  Roe,  also  a  native  of  that  State 
and  a  son  of  James  Roe,  who  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia and  settled  in  Kentucky  at  an  early  day, 
becoming  a  pioneer  of  that  State.    Dr.  Roe's 
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mother  is  a  sister  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Christy,  men- 
tioned at  length  elsewhere  in  this  work.  His 
grandfather  removed  to  a  farm  in  Grundy 
County,  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  William  M.,  who  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  March  31,  1849.  After  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  the  latter  entered 
the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington, 
concluding  his  studies  in  Bethany  College  at 
Bethany,  West  Virginia,  where  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  Christian  ministry.  For 
twenty  years  thereafter  he  filled  various  pul- 
pits, preaching  at  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Cass 
County,  Clinton,  Bowling  Green  and  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri.  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  telephone  system  in  Butler, 
Missouri,  but  is  still  filling  two  appointments 
in  the  Christian  Church.  His  family  consisted 
of  three  children,  Dr.  S.  A.  Roe,  Ina  V.  Roe 
and  Zelma  Alice  Roe.  The  second  named 
is  a  graduate  of  Butler  College,  class  of  1900. 
Dr.  Roe  was  born  in  Aullville,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1876.  After  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  he  pursued  a  two  years'  course 
in  Strother  Institute,  at  Perry,  Missouri,  after 
which  he  spent  a  year  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  Missouri  State  University. 
In  1894  he  was  graduated  from  the  Hannibal 
High  School,  in  1897  from  the  Missouri  Med- 
ical College  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  1898  from  the 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 
During  his  studies  in  New  York  he  took  a 
special  course  in  the  New  York  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1898.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  practice  in  Butler  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Christy. 

Rogers,  Alfred  Harrison,  president 
of  the  South  West  Missouri  Electric  Railway 
Company,  and  primarily  founder  of  that  ex- 
cellent system,  was  born  February  2,  1858, 
at  LeClaire,  Iowa.  His  parents  were  Rob- 
ert H.  and  Mary  Jane  (Caldwell)  Rogers,  the 
father  being  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
settled  in  Iowa  in  early  days,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  when 
Iowa  City  was  the  capital.  The  elder  Rogers 
was  the  founder  of  LeQaire,  wheie  he  estab- 
lished large  lumber  interests,  and  built  the 
first  steam  sawmill  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  died  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in 
River.  He  was  descended  from  Scotch-Irish 
ancestors,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1700.      His    lineal    ancestors    were    noted 


for  brilliant  military  services  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.     His  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Andrew  Rogers,  was  lieutenant  in  a 
company  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, commanded  by  Captain  James  Rogers; 
a  brother,  and  two  other  brothers  were  pri- 
vates in  the  same  command.    On  the  mater- 
nal side  Robert  H.  Rogers  was  descended 
from  Timothy  Green,  a  colonel  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  who  served  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  Pittsburg  and  Ticonderoga ;  and  also 
from  Colonel  William  Allen,  who  commanded 
a  regiment  from  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  participated  in  many  notable 
battles,  including  those  of  Long  Island  and 
Trenton,  in    the    latter    of    which    he  was 
wounded.    Mary  Jane  Caldwell,  wife  of  Rob- 
ert H.  Rogers,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  is  now  living  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Her 
ancestors  were  among  the  pioneer  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Piqua,  Ohio.    Their  son,  Alfred 
Harrison,  received  his  early  education  at  Le- 
Qaire,   Iowa,    and    Leavenworth,    Kansas, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  in  the  lat- 
ter place  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  desirous  of  entering  Yale  College, 
but  having  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  a  requi- 
site for  matriculation,  he  privately  undertook 
the  study  of  that  language  while  keeping  up 
his  high  school  work,  and  by  indefatigable 
industry  during  night  hours  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing a  task  usually  consuming  three 
years  in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  eight 
months.    He  then  entered  Harvard  College, 
when  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1878,  when 
twenty  years  old,  taking  honors  in  phitoso- 
phy  which  were  specially  mentioned  in  his 
diploma.     He  then  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Colonel  E.  L.  Bartlett,  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  but  before  completing  it  engaged  in 
a  lumber,  grain  and  milling  business  with  his 
brother,  at  Spring  Hill,  Kansas.    While  thus 
occupied  he  continued  his  law  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Olathe,  Kansas, 
in  1880,  but  never  undertook  practice.   In 
1882  he  left  his  brother  and  went  to  Wyan- 
dotte, where    he    established    the    Bank  of 
Wyandotte,  which  he  managed  until  1885. 
Having  sold  this  business,  he  was  engaged 
for  one  year  as  clerk    in   the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    In  1886 
he  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Spring- 
field, and    occupied    this    position    for   two 
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years,  leaving  it  in  1888  to  organize  the 
Springfield  Savings  Bank,  with  which  he  was 
connected  until  1893,  when  he  sold  his  in- 
terest in  that  institution,  and  in  1894  removed 
to  Joplin.  In  1889  he  built  the  street  rail- 
way between  Webb  City  and  Carterville,  two 
and  one-half  miles  in  length,  and  operated  it 
with  mules  from  September  i,  1890,  until 
March  i,  1893.  I^  the  latter  year  was  ef- 
fected the  organization  of  the  South  West 
Missouri  Electric  Railway  Company,  in  which 
accomplishment  he  exercised  the  directing 
and  controlling  influence.  From  the  institu- 
tion of  his  original  line  he  had  foreseen  the 
possibilities  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
and  had  held  steadily  in  view  a  purpose  to 
extend  it  to  the  principal  points  in  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas mining  district.  The  attain- 
ment of  his  hope  and  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  is  found  in  the  present  ex- 
tensive interurban  railway  system,  noted  for 
its  superb  physical  condition,  admirable 
equipment  and  masterful  management.  (See 
"South  West  Missouri  Electric  Railway.'')  In 
executive  management  Mr.  Rogers  displays 
the  highest  qualities,  and  his  industry  and 
sagacity  are  recognized  as  the  master  force 
throughout  the  system  and  in  every  detail. 
In  addition  to  these  large  concerns,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers is  interested  heavily  in  mining  properties. 
His  principal  interests  were  in  the  joint  hold- 
ings of  Minor  &  Rogers  in  mineral  lands  at 
Aurora,  Missouri,  which  were  sold  in  May, 
1899,  to  the  Boston- Aurora  Zinc  Company, 
the  sale  being  the  largest  ever  made  of  sim- 
ilar property.  The  tract  comprised  eighty 
acres  and  brought  $10,000  per  acre.  He  is 
a  director  in  the  Joplin  National  Bank,  and 
a  partner  in  the  Rogers  &  Nix  Wholesale 
Grocery  Company,  which  he  assisted  in 
founding  in  1898.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. He  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  of  the  Missouri 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  de- 
riving his  membership  from  the  services  of 
his  distinguished  ancestors.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  May;  1881,  at  Phoenix,  New  York,  to 
Miss  Katherine  Coburn,  daughter  of  James 
Coburn,  an  architect  and  builder.  She  was 
educated  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  Four 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  of  whom 
one  is  deceased.  Those  living  are  Harrison 
C,  Robert  H.  and  LeClaire  Rogers,  two  of 
whom  are  now  (1899)  being  educated  in  the 


Joplin  schools,  and  one  (Harrison)  in  a  mil- 
itary school  in  New  York. 

Rogers,  John  Aloysius,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  March  i,  1854,  in  Paw- 
tucket,  Rhode  Island,  son  of  John  and  Jane 
(McPherson)  Rogers.  His  father,  who  was 
a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1852,  and  first  located 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Removing 
soon  afterward  to  Pawtucket,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Brown-Sharpe  Company,  a 
noted  manufacturing  company  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  In  1856  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  settled  on  a 
farm.  After  obtaining  a  practical  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  that  neighborhood, 
John  A.  Rogers,  the  son,  learned  the  trade 
of  foundry  man  at  Peoria.  In  1877  he  went 
to  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  was  there  engaged 
by  W.  S.  Harmony,  the  pioneer  foundryman 
of  that  place,  to  conduct  his  plant  for  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed 
to  Neosho,  and  in  company  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Charles  Van  Riper,  purchased  the 
machinery  of  the  old  foundry  there,  which 
had  not  been  in  operation  for  five  years  pre- 
viously. Remodeling  this  plant  and  practi- 
cally creating  a  new  foundry,  he  engaged  at 
first  in  the  manufacture  of  mining  machinery 
almost  exclusively.  The  enterprise  was 
started  on  a  small  scale,  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000,  and  the  development  of  the  business 
has  been  proportionate  to  that  of  the  min- 
ing industry  in  southwest  Missouri.  In  1894 
Mr.  Rogers  purchased  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Van  Riper  in  this  manufacturing  plant,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  sole  proprie- 
tor of  an  industry  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  gjeat  mining  region  of  Mis- 
souri. In  addition  to  the  business  which  he 
now  controls,  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  interested 
in  other  enterprises  calculated  to  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  development  of  the 
richest  section  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  interested  in  lead  and  zinc  mining,  and 
he  is  the  owner  of  valuable  tracts  of  land 
in  Newton  County.  In  1887  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  company  which  constructed  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railroad,  and 
built,  equipped  and  operated  that  section  of 
the  road  extending  from  Joplin  to  Splitlog. 
He  is  a  mining  expert  of  high  repute,  and 
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for  some  time  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  is  still  a  communicant  of  that 
church.  January  28,  1878,  he  was  married, 
at  Joplin,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Agnes  Van  Riper, 
daughter  of  Charles  Van  Riper,  who  came 
of  one  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families  of 
New  York,  founded  in  the  New  Netherlands 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  an  Amsterdam  merchant  who  came  to 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  Mr.  Rogers' 
family  consists  of  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Their  names  are  Charles  Buel  Rogers, 
John  Francis  Rogers,  Ellis  Rogers  and  Helen 
Rogers. 

Rogers,  John  Cassell,  physician,  is  a 
native  of  Missouri,  born  in  Marion  County, 
in  1846.  He  is  a  son  of  William  and  Fanny 
(Rogers)  Rogers,  both  natives  of  Kentucky. 
The  father,  descended  from  a  Virginia  fam- 
ily, when  a  young  married  man  removed  to 
Missouri  in  1828,  locating  in  Marion  County, 
near  Philadelphia.  The  mother,  born  Rog- 
ers, bore  no  recognizable  relation  to  the 
family  of  the  same  name  to  which  her  hus- 
band belonged.  Their  son — named  for  Dr. 
John  Cassell,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, a  large  landed  proprietor  and  influen- 
tial man  in  Missouri  in  the  early  days,  and 
their  intimate  friend — was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm,  and  attended  a  neighborhood 
school.  In  1863-4  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Missouri  State  University,  taking  parts  of 
elective  courses  forming  the  equivalent  of 
a  liberal  academ.ical  education.  After  read- 
ing medicine  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Young,  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  he 
entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1869.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  practice  at  Lee's  Summit,  in 
Jackson  County.  He  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  during  a  long  and  exceedingly  active 
career  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  favor 
and  confidence  by  a  large  portion  of  the  best 
people  in  that  region.  He  intermitted  his 
practice  for  ten  months  in  1875  to  take  a 
post-graduate  course  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  University.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  coroner  of  Jackson  County, 
and  occupied  that  position  until  1884,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  conspicuous  ability. 
Upon   his  election  he  removed  to   Kansas 


City,  and  opened  an  office  for  general  prac- 
tice and  surgery.  In  both  departments  he  is 
regarded  as  highly  capable,  conscientious  to 
a  degree  which  wins  the  confidence  of  his 
patients,  who  rest  in  assurance  of  his  real 
devotion  to  their  interest,  unmixed  with  de- 
sire for  startling  originality  or  mere  experi- 
mentalism.  He  is  a  well  regarded  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Society,  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
of  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society,  and 
of  the  Kansas  City  District  Medical  Society, 
which  he  assisted  in  organizing,  and  he  has 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  various 
medical  journals.  While  deeply  interested  in 
all  pertaining  to  his  profession,  he  has  per- 
sistently refrained  from  accepting  positions 
in  medical  college  faculties.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics.  His  connection  with  frater- 
nal organizations  is  restricted  to  the  Masons 
and  United  Workmen.  Dr.  Rogers  was 
married,  in  1874,  to  Miss  Dora  Couch,  of 
Platte  County,  daughter  of  William  M. 
Couch,  a  capitalist  and  farmer.  She  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  Christian  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Rogers  died  in  1877,  leav- 
ing a  daughter  bearing  her  name,  who  is  a 
young  lady  living  at  home. 

Rogers,  Joseph,  was  bom  October  8, 
1842,  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  His 
father,  Winslow  Rogers,  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky January  2,  1816,  and  is  still  living.  His 
mother,  who  was  Nancy  Webb  before  her 
marriage,  was  born  in  Claiborne  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1821,  and  died  June  2,  1896. 
The  member  of  the  Rogers  family  who  first 
came  to  Missouri  was  Thomas,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this,  sketch.  He  was 
a  native  of  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  and 
his  father  served  with  the  Colonial  troops  in 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
was  bom  in  England,  was  a  practical  iron- 
worker and  caster  in  the  furnaces  and  was 
at  one  time  employed  at  the  Spottswood  Iron 
Works,  in  Spottsylvania,  Virginia.  Thomas 
Rogers  served  in  the  War  of  1812  as  a  re- 
cruiting officer  in  Virginia.  He  married  Pene- 
lope Chancellor,  of  Chancellorsville,  whose  an- 
cestors were  the  founders  of  that  city.  About 
1816  they  removed  to  Kentucky,  settKng  in 
Oldham  County,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Louisville.  In  1836  they  removed  to  Mis- 
souri and  located  on  a  farm  six  miles  east  of 
Independence,  the  old  homestead  being  still 
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in  the  ownership  of  the  descendants.  Thomas 
Rogers  died  in  1863,  having  survived  his  wife 
ten  years.  Penelope  Chandler  Rogers  was 
a  physician  and  had  a  large  practice  in  this 
State.  Winslow  Rogers  has  always  made 
farming  his  occupation  and  has  been  success- 
ful in  raising  live  stock.  He  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  of  Democracy,  but  has 
never  sought  public  office.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  for  forty 
years.  He  was  married  in  1840  to  Nancy 
Webb,  whose  father,  Joseph  Webb,  came  to 
Missouri  in  1829.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Joseph  Rogers 
is  the  oldest  of  the  eight  children.  He  was 
gfiven  a  good  common  school  education  and 
has  added  to  the  information  gleaned  from 
books  by  practical  study  of  timely  affairs  and 
extensive  readings.  After  the  Civil  War  he 
returned  to  the  old  home  farm  near  Indepen- 
dence and  has  resided  near  there  during  the 
years  which  have  passed  since  that  time.  The 
size  of  his  splendid  farm  has  been  increased 
until  at  this  time  (1900)  he  has  about  700 
acres.  September  20,  1861,  Mr.  Rogers  en- 
listed in  Captain  Kemper's  company  of  the 
First  Missouri  Brigade  under  Colonel  Henry 
Reeves.  His  military  service,  however,  was 
under  several  commanders.  He  was  at  the 
battles  of  Rock  Creek,  Pea  Ridge  and  Lone 
Jack,  and  was  with  the  Hayes  command  in  the 
minor  engagements  fought  in  southern  Mis- 
souri. He  was  with  Collins'  famous  battery 
of  Shelby's  Brigade  for  over  a  year.  Being 
captured  at  Little  Rock  in  1865,  his  military 
career  came  to  an  end  with  that  unpleasant 
experience.  Mr.  Rogers  has  served  as  school 
director  and  road  overseer  in  Jackson 
County,  but  has  never  entertained  political 
aspirations.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  that  political  faith.  In  1872 
he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  has  been 
a  deacon  in  the  church  for  over  a  year  and  is 
serving  his  second  term  as  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school.  He  was  married  Novem- 
ber 17,  1870,  to  Miss  Martha  Frances  Hatton, 
daughter  of  Noah  Campbell  Hatton,  of  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri.  Noah  C.  Hatton  was 
born  in  West  Virginia,  October  23,  1808,  and 
removed  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in 
1834.  Since  that  time  he  lived  in  or  near  In- 
dependence until  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  8,  1899.  He  joined  the  Salem 
Baptist  Church   in   1837  and   was  a   great 


worker  in  the  good  cause.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rogers  have  been  the  parents  of  six  children : 
Lizzie  H.,  died  March  13,  1898,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years ;  Lillie  D.  was  born  De- 
cember 10,  1874,  and  died  April  28,  1892; 
Walter  Gilbert,  born  February  22,  1877,  lives 
at  home;  Noah  Winford,  born  October  23, 
1879,  lives  at  home ;  Joseph  Harry  died  No- 
vember 3,  1891,  aged  seven  years;  Jesse 
Francis  was  born  June  22,  1888,  and  is  at- 
tending the  public  schools.  The  father  of 
these  children,  patriotic  in  his  motives  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  home  and 
State,  enjoys  the  highest  respect  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  and  merits  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  them. 

Rogers,  William  B.,  soldier,  legisla- 
tor and  editor,  was  born  February  8,  1835,  in 
Fayette  County,  Ohio,  son  of  Joel  and  Pris- 
cilia  (Seals)  Rogers.  His  parents  were  poor 
and  during  the  early  life  of  the  son  the  father 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Ohio. 
Later  he  came  to  Missouri  and  died  in 
Grundy  County  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years 
in  1895.  Such  education  as  William  B. 
Rogers  received  he  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  While  meager 
in  character,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
fitted  him  for  the  process  of  self-education, 
and  experience  and  observation  have  made 
him  a  man  of  superior  attainments  in  later 
years.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began 
helping  to  support  his  father's  family  and  was 
thus  employed  until  about  the  time  he  at- 
tained his  majority.  In  1856,  when  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  immigration  into  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  he  came  West  and  sought 
a  home  in  Iowa.  After  a  time,  however,  he 
drifted  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Mercer 
County.  From  1856  to  1861  he  taught  school 
in  Missouri  and  then  responded  to  the  de- 
mand for  troops  to  suppress  the  secession 
movement  in  this  State.  He  first  enlisted  for 
six  months  in  the  Mercer  County  Battalion  of 
Missouri  Militia  and  served  in  that  battalion 
during  the  early  months  of  the  Civil  War. 
From  1862  to  1864  he  was  sheriff  of  Mercer 
County,  and  in  that  capacity  did  much  to  re- 
store order  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  In 
the  years  last  named  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Regiment  of  Enrolled  Mis- 
souri Militia,  but  later  raised  Company  D,  of 
the    Forty-fourth    Missouri    Volunteer    In- 
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fantry,  which  entered  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, afnd  accepted  the  captaincy  of  this  com- 
pany. He  served  in  this  capacity  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  out 
in  St.  Louis.  The  engagements  in  which  he 
took  part  during  the  war  were  those  of  Co- 
lumbia, Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Nashville  and 
Spanish  Fort,  south  of  Mobile.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Mercer  County  and  em- 
barked in  the  mercantile  business  at  Ravenna. 
He  continued  this  business  four  years,  dis- 
posing of  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869. 
Immediately  thereafter,  he  went  to  Grundy 
County  and  purchased  the  "Republican" 
newspaper,  now  a  prosperous  "daily,"  of 
which  he  is  still  editor  and  publisher.  As  a 
staunch  Republican  and  the  editor  of  a  Re- 
publican newspaper.  Colonel  Rogers  has 
been  a  participant  in  many  campaigns  and 
has  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  party. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Senate  and  served  one  term  of  four 
years  in  that  body  with  credit  to  himself  and 
his  constituents,  declining  a  re-election.  He 
was  a  director  and  promoter  of  the  Chilli- 
cothe  &  Des  Moines  Railroad,  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
system.  The  development  of  the  resources 
of  northwest  Missouri  has  always  been  an 
object  of  his  solicitude,  and  both  through  his 
newspaper  and  by  private  effort  he  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advancement  of 
that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  he  has  lived 
for  more  than  forty  years.  A  Baptist  church- 
man. Colonel  Rogers  has  been  very  active  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  that  church.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Grand  River  College  when 
that  institution,  which  is  now  at  Gallatin,  was 
at  Edinburg,  and  he  has  given  largely  to  the 
church  and  its  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions. He  affiliates  with  fraternal  organiza- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  he  is  a 
past  commander  of  Colonel  Jacob  Smith 
Post,  No.  72,  of  the  last  named  organization. 
April  14,  1863,  he  married  Miss  Cinthia  A. 
Buren.  The  children  born  to  them  have 
been  Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Qark,  now  a  widow; 
William  B.  Rogers,  who  died  when  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  Noble  Giotto  Rogers,  now 
professor  of  Latin  in  the  Trenton  High 
School.  Professor  Rogers  was  born  in  1876 
and  graduated  from  DePauw  University  of 
Indiana.  He  is  well  known  both  as  educator 
and  writer. 


Rogers ville. — An  incorporated  village 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Webster 
County,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  Railroad.  It  was  foundjsd  upon 
the  building  of  the  railroad  to  that  point.  It 
has  a  good  school,  two  churches,  a  bank,  a 
flouring  mill,  hotel  and  about  a  dozen  other 
business  houses.  Population,  1899  ^esti- 
mated), 300. 

Bolla. — ^The    judicial    seat    of    Phelps 
County,  located  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad,  1 10  miles  from  St.  Louis.    It 
is  a  city  of  the  fourth  class.     It  was  founded 
in  i860  upon  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  (now  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco)  to  that  point.       During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops 
and  became  a  noted  place  of  refuge  for  Fed- 
eral sympathizers  who  resided  in  the  South. 
It  has  fine  county  buildings,  the  courthouse 
costing  about  $30,000.      The  Baptist,  Cath- 
olic,    Christian,     Episcopal,     Presbyterian 
and     Methodist     Episcopal     denominations 
have    churches    there,    also    two    churches 
for    colored    people.      It    has    elegant  and 
commodious    public    school    buildings,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  a  branch  of  the  Stotc  Univer- 
sity, having  a  building  which  cost  $150,000, 
and  a  library  embracing  more  than  3,000  vol- 
umes.      The  city  has  an  excellent  electric 
lighting  plant,  well  graded  streets,  an  opera- 
house,  two  banks,  three  flouring  mills,  plan- 
ing   mill,    woolen    mill,    wagon    and   other 
factories,  two  good  hotels,  three  newspapers, 
the    "Herald,"    Democratic,    published   by 
Charles  L.  Woods ;  the  "New  Era,"  Repub- 
lican, published  by  F.   E.  Taylor,  and  the 
"Phelps    County    Democrat,"    by    Ray   F. 
Rucker.    There  are  about  seventy  other  busi- 
ness houses  representing  all  lines  of  mercan- 
tile business  and  the  various  trades.    There 
are   in   the  town   lodges   of   Masons,  from 
Knights  Templar  down  to  the  blue  lodge, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd  Fellows,  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  lodges  of 
other  orders.      The  city  is  connected  with 
neighboring  towns  by  telephone.  Population, 
1890,  1,592;  1899  (estimated),  3,000. 

Rollins,  James  Hickman,  United 
States  Army  officer,  was  born  in  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  April  29,  1841,  the  eldest 
son    of    the    late  Major    James    S.    and 
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Mary  E.  (Hickman)  Rollins.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  In  early  life  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  became  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  various  times  and  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  his  services  were  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  the  State,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  railway  and  educational  interests. 
The  legislation  which  he  inaugurated  and 
carried  to  success,  with  his  liberal  personal 
contributions  in  its  aid,  in  behalf  of  the  fore- 
most educational  institution  in  the  State, 
caused  him  on  a  notable  occasion  to  be  en- 
titled, "Father  of  the  University  of  Missouri" 
by  the  board  of  curators.  The  mother  is  yet 
living  in  Columbia,  highly  regarded  by  the 
entire  community  for  loveliness  of  character, 
deeds  of  kindness  and  liberal  benefactions  to 
the  distressed  and  suffering.  The  son  was 
educated  in  the  Columbia  public  schools.  He 
then  entered  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  was 
gfraduated  June  17,  1862,  and  was  commis- 
sioned the  same  date  as  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Fourth  United  States  Artil- 
lery, and  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant, 
Second  Artillery,  July  24,  1862.  April  27, 
1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  de- 
partment and  commissioned  first  lieutenant. 
March  13,  1865,  he  was  breveted  captain  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  promoted  to  captain  July  5, 
1867.  His  service  was  most  arduous.  Imme- 
diately upon  graduation  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  instructor  of  artillery  and  infantry 
tactics  at  the  Military  Academy.  June  25, 
1863,  he  was  placed  on  service  in  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  at  West  Troy,  New  York.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  he  became  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  ordnance  in  the  ordnance  department  at 
Washington.  In  November,  1864,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  United  States  Arsenal 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  1865,  he  was  at  Spring- 
field and  Chicago,  Illinois,  receiving  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores  from  Illinois  troops  pre- 
liminary to  their  being  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice. He  was  again  placed  on  duty  at  the 
St.  Louis  Arsenal,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  1871,  being  in  command  during  the  lat- 
ter six  months.  From  that  date  he  was  in 
command  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  until  November,  1873, 
when  he  was  placed  on  duty  at  the  Water- 


vliet Arsenal,  West  Troy,  New  York,  there 
remaining  until  1883,  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  account  of  disability 
incident  to  long  and  active  service.  He  then 
retired  to  his  elegant  home  in  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, which  he  and  his  family  made  a  center 
of  cultured  social  life  and  generous  hospi- 
tality. He  mingled  with  the  people  of  the 
city  with  unaffected  cordiality  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  true  gentleman.  His  well  stored 
mind  and  rare  conversational  powers  made 
him  a  delightful  companion,  and  his  society 
was  sought  by  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
city.  His  geniality  colored  his  entire  life, 
and  he  entered  readily  into  every  concern 
promising  advantage  to  the  community  or 
benefit  to  the  deserving  and  distressed.  To 
all  public  enterprises  he  gave  a  sincere  advo- 
cacy which  impelled  others  to  assistance,  and 
contributed  of  his  own  means  generously  and 
unostentatiously.  To  the  interests  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  so  munificently  aided 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  was  par- 
ticularly devoted,  and  in  its  service  he 
bestowed  effort  and  means,  the  Rollins  Ath- 
letic Field,  in  particular,  being  liberally  aided 
by  himself  and  his  brothers.  His  personal 
benefactions  were  rarely  known  but  to  him- 
self and  the  beneficiary,  but  his  heart  was 
so  warm  and  his  sympathies  so  tender  that 
the  call  of  suffering  never  went  unheeded. 
In  his  religious  life  he  was  an  Episcopalian, 
sincere  and  devoted.  His  Christian  character 
was  manifest  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. His  interest  in  the  material  concerns 
of  his  church  impelled  him  to  great  liberality 
in  its  support  and  to  the  quiet  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  duty  which 
came  to  him.  He  naturally  shrank  from 
prominence  in  religious  concerns,  but  when 
his  parish  called  him  to  act  as  vestryman 
and  warden  he  modestly  took  up  the  bur- 
dens laid  upon  him.  He  was  married,  No- 
vember 2,  1864,  to  Miss  Eulalie  Bowman, 
an  amiable  and  cultured  woman  and  a  most 
worthy  companion  to  her  distinguished  hus- 
band. Her  parents  were  Colonel  A.  H.  Bow- 
man, United  States  Army,  and  Mary  Louise 
Bowman.  Captain  Rollins  died  February  5, 
1898,  in  St.  Louis,  whither  he  had  gone 
shortly  before  for  special  medical  treatment. 
A  disability  which  had  necessitated  his  re- 
tirement from  the  army  had  steadily  sapped 
his  vigor,  and  he  realized  that  his  end  was 
not  far  removed.     Before  leaving  home  he 
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had  arranged  all  his  affairs,  and  when  the 
last  moment  came  it  found  him  prepared. 
February  7th  the  funeral  took  place  from 
his  home  church  in  Columbia.  The  active 
pallbearers  were  United  States  soldiers  from 
Jefferson  Barracks,  and  the  honorary  pall- 
bearers included  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  city.  The  Missouri  University  Cadets 
led  the  procession,  and  the  university  faculty 
attended  in  a  body.  The  church  would  not 
<:ontain  the  throng  assembled  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  citizen, 
and  the  grounds  were  thronged  with  the  con- 
course. The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
regarded  found  expression  in  fervent  trib- 
utes by  the  vestry  of  the  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church,  by  the  Missouri  University  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a  charter  member  and  generous 
patron,  by  various  other  bodies,  and  by  the 
•city  press.  In  honor  of  the  memory  of  hus- 
band and  father,  Mrs.  Rollins  and  her  chil- 
dren erected  a  spacious  and  beautiful  church 
-edifice  upon  a  lot  provided  by  Calvary  Epis- 
copal congregation.  The  consecration  cer- 
emonies took  place  June  6,  1899.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  officiated,  assisted 
ty  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Henry  Watts,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Mackay,  of  Boonville. 
fiishop  Tuttle  delivered  the  discourse,  in 
which  he  paid  a  fervent  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Captain  Rollins  as  a  man  and  Chris- 
tian. His  concluding  words  were:  "Soft 
and  sacred  shall  grow  the  memories  of  him 
as  we  serve  God  within  these  walls.  Sor- 
row for  the  dead  shall  have  in  it  no  embit- 
terment,  but  sweet  peacefulness  instead.  The 
thanks  of  the  living  shall  run  along  the  years 
in  freely  flowing  waters  that  are  deep  and 
strong  and  glad.  'Thank  God,'  is  said,  and 
•shall  be  said,  for  him  who  lived,  and  him 
who  died,  and  that  through  his  death  from 
those  who  loved  him,  came  to  us  this  sacred 
parish  gift." 

Rollins,  James  Sidney^  lawyer  and 
statesman,  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
public  services,  was  born  April  19,  1812,  at 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  died  at  Columbia, 
Missouri  January  9, 1888,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  His  parents  were  Anthony 
Wayne  and  Sallie  Harris  (Rodes)  Rollins. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  in  that  State, 
and  an  eminent  physician;  he  was  son  of 
Henry  Rollins,  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 


land, who  immigrated  to  America  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  enlisted  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  The  mother,  a  lady  of  refine- 
ment and  beautiful  character,  was  a  native  of 
Madison  County,  Kentucky.  The  son,  James 
Sidney,  was  educated  at  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of  Indiana, 
at  Bloomington,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institution  in  1830  with  the  highest  honors, 
and  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  His  parents 
having  removed  to  Boone  County,  Missouri, 
he  followed  them  after  his  graduation,  taking 
charge  of  the  large  farm  upon  which  they 
had  located.  During  the  same  time  he  read 
law  under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Abiel 
Leonard,  of  Fayette.  During  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  in  1832,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
on  the  staflf  of  Major  General  Richard  Gen- 
try, and  was  actively  engaged  for  six  months 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,  deriving  from  this 
service  the  title  of  major.  He  then  entered 
the  law  department  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1834.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  Lewis  V.  Bogy  and  John  C.  Mil- 
ler, both  of  Missouri,  who  subsequently 
served  in  Congress,  the  former  as  Senator, 
and  the  latter  as  Representative.  He  then 
returned  to  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  entered 
upon  a  law  practice  which  was  successful  and 
gained  him  distinction  from  the  outset.  In 
1836  he  was  leading  counsel  for  Conway,  a 
negro,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Israel 
Grant.  His  defense  was  masterly,  and  his 
plea  before  the  jury  was  a  gem  of  eloquence, 
exciting  the  admiration  of  the  bar  of  the 
State.  For  some  years,  without  abatement  of 
effort  in  his  professional  work,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  law  partner,  Thomas  Miller, 
in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
Columbia  "Patriot,"  a  Whig  newspaper.  In 
1836  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  railroad 
convention  held  in  the  State,  at  St.  Louis, 
and  as  chairman  of  a  committee  in  which  his 
colleagues  were  Edward  Bates  and  Hamilton 
R.  Gamble,  he  drafted  the  memorial  to  Con- 
gress praying  for  a  land  g^ant  in  aid  of  con- 
struction. This  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
life  of  great  usefulness.  In  impulse  and 
thought,  the  public  well-being  was  his  great- 
est desire,  and  the  people  whom  he  sought  to 
serve,  recognizing  his  sincerity  arid  ability, 
afforded  him  their  confidence  and  support.  In 
1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  he  was 
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elected  to  the  Legislature.    To  this  time  that 
body  had  failed  to  locate  and  establish  a  State 
University  as  contemplated  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress making  a  land  grant  for  that  purpose 
nearly  twenty  years  previous.     Moved  by  a 
desire  to  advance  the   cause  of  education, 
and  hoping  to  advantage  his  own  county,  he 
introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
for  location  in  that  one  of  six  central  counties 
named  which  would  provide  the  largest  build- 
ing fund,  and  afford  the  greatest  advantages. 
He  now  devoted  his  effort  to  win  the  prize  for 
his  own  county  of  Boone,  and  for  months  he 
did  little  else  than  address  the  people  upon 
the    subject.    A    wonderful     interest     was 
created,  and  a  popular  subscription  of  $117,- 
900  was  made,  including  a  liberal  contribu- 
tion of  his  own.     This  sum,  and  his  able 
presentation  of  its  material  advantages,  made 
Columbia  the  university  seat.     He  was  re- 
turned to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  and  in  1846 
was  elected  State  Senator,  in  both  positions 
devoting  his  energies  untiringly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  through  railway  building 
and  river  improvement.     He  was  also  the 
leading  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  the 
insane  asylum  at  Fulton.    In  1844  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Whig  convention, 
and  went  before  the  people  in  support  of 
Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency.    In  1848  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  Governor,  and  made  a  vigorous  can- 
vass, receiving  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for 
a  candidate  of  that  party,  but  was  defeated 
by  Austin  A.  King,  the  Democratic  nominee. 
In  1854  he  was  ag^in  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, where  he  opposed  slavery  extension. 
In  1857  he  was  ag^in  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Gov- 
ernor  Trusten  Polk,  elected  United  States 
Senator,   and   was   defeated   by   Robert   M. 
Stewart.    The  majority  against  him  was  but 
334,  and  many  maintained  that  an  impartial 
count   would   have   shown   his   election.    In 
i860  he  was  elected  to  Congress  on  the  Bell 
and  Everett  ticket,  defeating  John  B.  Hen- 
derson on  the  Douglas  and  Johnson  ticket. 
Both  candidates  engaged  actively  in- the  can- 
vass, and  an  unusually  large  vote  was  polled. 
He  wa.s  re-elected  in  1862,  defeating  Krekel, 
Republican,  by  4,903  majority.     During  his 
congressional  service  he  displayed  practical 
wisdom  in  his  methods,  and  at  times  thrilled 
his  hearers  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  oratorical 
powers.    During  his  first  term  he  served  on 


the  committees  on  commerce,  and  on  ex* 
penditures  in  the  War  Department,  and  dur- 
ing the  second  term  on  the  committee  on) 
naval  affairs.  He  was  a  staunch  Unionist,  and 
gave  hearty  and  efficient  support  to  every 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
He  introduced  a  bill  for  railroad  and  tele- 
graph construction  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  under  which,  with  added 
amendments,  the  Union  Pacific,  Central 
Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railways  were 
built.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  agricultural  colleges  in  the  various 
States,  through  donations  of  public  lands,  he 
received  from  Senator  Morrill,  its  author,  a 
letter  acknowledging  that  but  for  his  intelli- 
gent and  able  support  it  would  have  been 
defeated  in  the  House.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  Missouri  received  330,000 
acres,  and  founded  the  agricultural  college 
at  Columbia.  He  also  advocated  in  an  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  which  was  widely  pub- 
lished, the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, abolishing  slavery,  although  at  the 
time  he  was  probably  the  largest  slave  owner 
in  his  district.  In  1864  he  declined  candidacy 
for  re-election,  to  give  his  attention  to  long 
neglected  business  interests.  In  1866  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving 
nearly  the  total  vote  cast.  In  this  session  his 
prominence  as  a  leader  devolved  upon  him 
much  labor  and  grave  responsibility  in  form- 
ulating and  securing  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures necessitated  by  the  changed  conditions 
consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  abnormal  status  of  a  great  class  which 
had  borne  arms  against  the  government.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  perfecting  the  com- 
mon school  system,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  university,  which  had  suffered  severely 
during  the  war.  He  introduced  and  brought 
to  passage  the  bills  for  rebuilding  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  normal  department  of  the  university, 
the  latter  being  stoutly  opposed.  In  1868  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  much  against 
his  desire  and  personal  interest.  In  this  ses- 
sion he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  establishing  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  in  connection  with  the 
university;  and  advocated  and  aided  in  the 
passage  of  the  bills  establishing  normal 
schools  at  Kirksville  and  Warrensburg,  pro- 
viding for  aid  to  Lincoln  Institute,  and  estab- 
lishing the  insane  asylum  at  St.  Joseph.    In 
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1872  he  was  presented  to  the  Democratic 
State  convention  for  the  nomination  for 
Governor.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received 
a  larger  vote  than  any  competitor,  but  in 
the  end  a  compromise  candidate,  Silas  Wood- 
son, was  chosen.  Major  Rollins  had  been 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  canvass  before  the 
people  owing  to  the  long-continued  illness  of 
a  daughter,  who  afterward  died.  This  marks 
the  close  of  his  political  life,  in  which  he 
might  have  continued  had  he  been  so  in- 
clined. He  maintained  interest,  however,  in 
the  local  concerns  of  his  county  and  city,  rail, 
plank  and  turnpike  roads,  improved  streets, 
electric  lights,  waterworks,  banks,  churches 
and  schools,  some  of  which  he  had  projected, 
and  all  aided,  with  effort  and  means.  In  the 
years  which  followed,  frequent  evidences 
came  to  him  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  who  knew  most  of  his  life 
work.  In  May,  1872,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
declaring  that  James  S.  Rollins  "has  won  the 
honorable  title  of  Pater  Universitatis  Mis- 
souriensis,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  board 
are  hereby  tendered  to  him  for  his  g^eat 
efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity,  usefulness 
and  success  of  this  institution."  The  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  was  moved  by  Profes- 
sor Edward  Wyman,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
addresses  in  line  with  its  sentiment  were 
made  by  members  of  the  board  and  others. 
The  title  bestowed  upon  Major  Rollins  was 
merited.  Reduced  to  money  value,  the  sums 
he  had  secured  from  individuals,  and  through 
legislation,  for  the  university,  including  six 
scholarships  endowed  by  himself,  have 
amounted  to  $508,261,  and  bring  an  annual 
interest  return  of  over  $60,000.  In  addition 
to  this  he  was  the  author  of  legislation 
which  insures  the  permanency  and  inviola- 
bility of  this  and  other  funds,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  $1,500,000.  April  19, 
1886,  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  anniversary, 
he  resigned  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  curators,  of  which  body  he  had  been 
president  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  Governor  John 
S.  Marmaduke  wrote:  "It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  to  you,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  is  due  its  (the  University  of  Missouri) 
foundation,  its  location,  its  organization,  and 
its  growth  and  advance  to  its  present  posi- 
tion of  extended  usefulness ;  and  its  perpetu- 


ity, already  assured,  will  transmit  your  name 
through  the  histories  of  countless  future 
ages.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  active  and  generous  in  all  its  works. 
He  was  married  June  6,  1837,  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Hickman,  of  Columbia,  who  yet  survives, 
with  the  following  of  their  children:  Laura 
R.,  wife  of  Irvine  O.  Hockaday;  Captain 
James  H. ;  Mary,  wife  of  John  H.  Overall,  of 
St.  Louis;  George  Bingham;  Curtis  Burnam; 
Florence,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Gray, 
and  Edward  Tutt.  A  son,  James  Hickman, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  died  February  5, 
1898,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  temporarily  stopping  for  medical 
treatment.  Major  Rollins  was  tall  in  stat- 
ure, lithe  of  form,  and  courteous  and  pleasing 
in  address.  He  was  cultured  and  highly  edu- 
cated, ready  with  fact  and  argument,  yet 
without  assumption  of  superiority.  As  an 
orator  he  was  impressive  and  eloquent;  his 
voice  was  musical,  his  gestures  graceful,  and 
withal  so  natural  that  art  was  not  to  be  im- 
puted. As  a  legislator  for  State  and  nation, 
he  was  honest  and  incorruptible;  his  love 
for  his  country,  and  devotion  to  its  highest 
interests,  was  devoted,  even  passionate.  His 
conception  and  conduct  of  public  affairs 
marked  him  as  a  profound  and  sagacious 
statesman.  In  his  personal  life  he  was  of 
kindly  disposition,  more  ready  to  commend 
than  to  condemn ;  compassionate  and  tender- 
hearted, his  benevolences  were  many,  liberal 
and  unostentatious.  He  was  in  all  relations 
a  model  Christian  gentleman. 

Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
and  Benevolent  Society. — ^This  soci- 
ety was  organized  in  1848,  by  Rev.  John  Hig- 
ginbotham.  Its  benevolent  feature  is  the 
cause  of  its  coherence  and  the  explanation  of 
its  usefulness.  In  1898  it  numbered  eighty 
members,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age.  All  the  Catholic  temper- 
ance societies  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Kansas  have  sprung  from  it,  and  in  St.  Lx)uis 
it  has  about  twenty-five  auxiliary  societies. 
The  old  organization  has  raised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  orphans  and  for  different  churches 
$125,000. 

Rombaner,  Roderick  E.,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  May  9,  1833,  in  Selesto, 
Hungary,  son  of  Theodore  and  Bertha  Rom- 
bauer.     It  is  probable  that  the  founders  of 
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the  Rombauer  family  in  Hungary  went  to 
that  country  from  Germany  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Arpad  dynasty,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  1301.  There  is  traditionary  evidence 
that  these  early  representatives  of  the  family 
settled  in  upper  Hungary,  and  in  that  region 
most  of  those  bearing  the  name  still  reside. 
In  early  annals  the  name  appears  as  Romp- 
pauer,  and  the  first  authentic  records  throw- 
ing light  on  its  history  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
records  are  found  in  the  archives  of  the  city 
of  Locse,  in  the  form  of  a  written  report  by  a 
Romppauer,  as  member  of  Congress,  to  his 
constituency.  For  centuries  the  Rombauers 
have  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility of  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  father  of  Roderick  E.  Rombauer  was  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  and 
chief  of  a  division  in  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1848-9,  in  which  the  patriot,  Kos- 
suth, won  undying  fame.  He  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  factory  of  arms  and  military 
stores  during  the  revolutionary  period. 
Exiled  from  his  native  land  in  1849,  ^^  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  died  in  1855 
in  Davenport,  Iowa.  His  widow  died  in  1897, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
in  Alameda,  California.  Judge  Rombauer 
received  a  classical  education  in  graded 
schools  in  Hungary,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  several  years'  residence  in  Budapest. 
He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  came 
with  his  mother  to  this  country,  in  185 1,  and 
for  two  years  thereafter  they  resided  in  Iowa. 
The  family  then  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  soon 
afterward  Roderick  E.  Rombauer  entered  the 
employ  of  the  then  Northern  Cross  Railroad, 
now  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  as  assistant  engineer,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Avon,  Illinois.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  engineering  work  incidental 
to  the  construction  of  that  railroad  until  1856, 
when  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Judge  Lawrence,  afterward 
chief  justice  of  Illinois.  Later,  he  matricu- 
lated in  tha  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  in  1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Boston,  December  15,  1857,  and  after 
his  g^raduation  from  the  law  school  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Missouri,  May  19,  1858.  Beginning  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  once  in  that  city, 
he  has  since  engaged  in  it  continuously,  ex- 


cept while  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
later  years  on  the  judicial  bench.  He  enlisted 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteers 
as  a  private  soldier  in  1861,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the 
United  States  Reserve  Corps  of  Missouri. 
He  was  elected  judge  of  the  Law  Commis- 
sioners' Court  of  St.  Louis  in  November  of 
1863.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  circuit  court,  and  in  1868  was  elected  to 
that  office  by  the  people.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  in  1871,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter 
enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  having 
no  partnership  connections  during  that  time. 
In  1881  David  Goldsmith  became  associated 
with  him  as  a  partner,  and  they  continued  in 
practice  together  until  1884,  when  Judge 
Rombauer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  He  was  a  member  of  this  court 
thereafter  until  January,  1897,  his  term  of 
service  on  the  appeals  bench  covering  in  all 
a  period  of  twelve  years.  During  this  period 
many  of  the  most  important  cases  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  St.  Louis  courts 
were  passed  upon  by  this  tribunal,  and  Judge 
Rombauer  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  Missouri 
jurists.  He  declined  repeatedly  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  supreme  bench,  although 
the  nomination  was  tendered  to  him  when  the 
Republican  party,  with  which  he  has  always 
affiliated,  controlled  the  State.  Splendid 
mental  and  legal  attainments,  analytic  powers 
of  a  high  order,  strict  impartiality  and  unim- 
peachable integrity  have  been  among  his 
distinguishing  characteristics  as  a  jurist,  and 
as  a  practitioner  of  the  law  he  has  also  taken 
high  rank  among  Western  lawyers.  While 
he  has  never  been  a  pronounced  partisan  and 
during  his  long  career  on  the  bench  refrained 
from  any  active  participation  in  politics,  he 
has  been  orthodox  in  his  Republicanism,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  that  party  ever  since 
he  became  a  voter.  His  religious  affiliations 
are  with  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  married, 
in  1865,  Miss  Augusta  Koerner,  of  Belleville, 
Illinois,  second  daughter  of  Governor  Gus- 
tavus  Koerner,  of  that  State.  Three  sons 
and  three  daughters  born  of  this  union  are 
now  living;  the  sons  being  Theodore  G. 
Rombauer,  born  in  October,  1866,  and  Edgar 
R.  Rombauer,  born  July  3,  1868,  both  now 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar ;  and  Alfred  B. 
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Rombauer,  born  September  17,  1869,  now  a 
mining  engineer  in  Butte,  Montana ;  and  the 
daughters:  Bertha  S.  Rombauer,  bom 
August  II,  1872;  Sophie  M.  Rombauer,  bom 
October  13,  1874,  and  Irma  Rombauer,  born 
August  30,  1884. 

Rosatiy  Josephy  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op, was  born  in  Sora,  Italy,  January  30, 
1789,  and  died  in  Rome,  September  25,  1843. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Lazarist  order 
and  studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  their 
seminary  of  Monte  Citorio,  Rome.  Bishop 
Dubourg,  of  New  Orleans,  invited  him  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  and  he  accepted, 
landing  in  Baltimore  on  July  23,  1816.  After 
spending  nearly  a  year  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, he  came  to  St.  Louis  on  October  17, 
1817,  designing  to  found  a  Lazarist  college, 
but,  after  consultation  with  Bishop  Du- 
bourg, it  was  decided  to  establish  the  institu- 
tion in  the  Barrens,  Perry  County,  Missouri. 
Here  Father  Rosati  and  his  brother  Lazarists 
erected  a  rude  building  with  their  own  hands. 
It  was  ready  to  receive  students  in  18 19,  and 
he  was  appointed  its  first  superior,  at  the 
same  time  filling  the  chairs  of  logic  and 
theology.  From  this  beginning  was  developed 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Seminary  at  the  Bar- 
rens, which  afterward  took  high  rank.  He 
was  made  superior  of  the  Lazarists  in  the 
United  States  in  1820,  and  in  1823  rebuilt  his 
seminary  on  a  larger  scale.  The  same  year 
he  obtained  a  colony  of  Sisters  of  Loretto 
to  take  charge  of  an  academy  and  a  home 
for  Indian  girls.  In  March,  1824,  he  was 
made  coadjutor  of  Bishop  Dubourg,  and  in 
1827  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Louis, 
which  had  been  erected  the  previous  year 
into  an  episcopal  see.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  New 
Orleans,  and  retained  the  post  of  superior  of 
the  Lazarist  order  up  to  1830.  He  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Jesuits  in  founding  St.  Louis 
University  and  the  House  of  Novices  at 
Florissant,  and  introduced  various  sister- 
hoods. By  his  aid  and  patronage  St.  Louis 
Hospital,  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  was  established, 
and  the  cathedral  was  built  under  his  super- 
vision and  consecrated  by  him  in  October, 
1834.  In  1840  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome  he  was  appointed  apos- 
tolic delegate  to  Hayti.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  the  Pope  expressed  his  approval  of 


the  diplomacy  of  Bishop  Rosati,  who  pre- 
pared to  sail  for  the  United  States,  but  he  fell 
sick  in  Paris  and  was  advised  by  his  physi- 
cians to  go  back  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  He  was  succeeded 
as  bishop  of  St.  Louis  by  Rt.  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Kenrick. 

Roscoe* — ^A  village  in  St.  Qair  County, 
eleven  miles  southwest  of  Osceola,  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  and  Bap- 
tist and  Christian  Churches.  In  1899  the 
population  was  225.  The  original  village  was 
on  the  Osage  River,  and  at  one  time  had  a 
population  of  600.  The  residences  were 
brought  back  to  the  bluff,  about  1868, 
the  year  in  which  the  village  was  incorpo- 
rated. 

Roseberry,— A  station  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Qarinda  Branch  Railroads,  located  about  a 
mile  east  of  Burlington  Junction  in  Nodaway 
County. 

Roseberry^  M.  G^  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Illinois,  and  located  at  Maryirille,  Missouri, 
in  1859.  ^^  s^^^  ^^^^  ^^  eminence  at  the 
bar,  and  also  to  influence  as  a  friend  of  pop- 
ular education.  He  was  for  a  time  in  part- 
nership with  A.  P.  Morehouse,  afterward 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
served  with  distinction,  being  the  author  of 
the  bill  giving  the  swamp  lands  of  the  State 
to  the  several  counties  in  which  they  were 
located.  In  1870  he  founded  the  "MaryviUe 
Republican." 

Rosecrans,  William  S^  soldier,  was 
born  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  December  6,  1819^ 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  after- 
ward served  as  assistant  professor  in  the  mfli- 
tary  academy  for  four  years.  In  1854  he 
resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  but  when 
the  Civil  War  came  on  in  1861  he  offered  his 
services  as  volunteer  aide  to  General  Mc- 
Qellan.  He  served  with  distinction  in  West 
Virginia,  and  afterward  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  luka,  Mississippi,  in  October,  1862, 
and  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  in  Tennessee, 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  but  in  June,- 
1863,  he  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amaug^.  In  January,  1864,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
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souri,  and  organized  and  directed  the  opera- 
tions to  meet  the  Price  raid  into  the  State  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.     At  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  raid,  there  were  com- 
paratively few  Federal  troops  in  the  State — 
about  6,500  mounted   men,  with  a  limited 
force  of  infantry  distributed  over  a  large  area, 
holding    the    important    points,    and    oper- 
ating against  the  guerrilla  bands.    The  gal- 
lant and  successful  defense  of  General  Ewing 
at  Pilot  Knob,  with  the  delays  which  attended 
the  Confederate  movement  in  consequence  of 
that  repulse,  enabled  General  Rosecrans  to 
secure   re-enforcements    from    Illinois   and 
the    South.    The    Confederates    had    con- 
templated a  march  on  St.  Louis,  but  when 
they  reached  a  point  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city  they  discovered  that  the  preparations 
for  its  defense  were  too  thorough  to  make  an 
attack  safe,  and,  therefore,  turning  to  the 
west,  they  marched  on  Jefferson  City.    But 
General  Rosecrans  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  strengthen  the  garrison  there  under  Gen- 
eral Brown,  with  all  the  troops  in  north  Mis- 
souri and  those  from  the  Southwest;  and 
when  General  Price,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  State   capital,  he 
found  a  condition  of  things  that  would  have 
made  an  assault  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Accordingly,  while  a  part  of  his  army  main- 
tained position  before  the  city,  the  main  body, 
with  the  train,  moved  off  to  the  west,  and 
from  this  time  on,  it  was  a  retreat  and  a  pur- 
suit until  the  Confederate  Army,  broken  by 
repeated  defeats  and  demoralized,  escaped  to 
Arkansas.    After  the  war  General  Rosecrans 
settled  in  California,  and  under  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland  he  was 
appointed  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

Rose  dale. — A  town  of  400  inhabitants 
in  Benton  Township,  Andrew  County,  on  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad.  The  first  owner  of  the  site  was 
Sylvester  Lanham,  who  pre-empted  it  in  1842. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1869  by  John  G.  Gaemlich, 
and  incorporated  in  1884.  It  has  a  flouring 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  forty-five  barrels  a 
day.  There  are  in  the  place  a  lodge  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  a  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Post.  The  Rosedale  Bank  has  a  cap- 
ital and  surplus  of  $12,200,  and  deposits  of 
$35>ooo- 

R088,  George  Albert,  educator,  is  a 
native  of  Missouri,  and  was  born  in  Gentry 
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County,  September  14,  1868.  His  parents 
were  John  A.  and  Martha  R.  (Howell)  Ross. 
The  father  was  born  June  2^,  1830,  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  son  of  John  J.  and  Jane  S. 
(Moore)  Ross,  who  were  born  on  adjoining 
farms  in  Nova  Scotia,  December  4,  1806,  and 
August  24,  1807,  respectively,  and  were  mar- 
ried January  i,  1827.  They  removed  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Ohio,  whence  they 
removed  in  1844  to  Gentry  County,  Missouri, 
and  there  made  their  homes  until  the  death 
of  John  J.  Ross,  September  12,  1888,  and  the 
death  of  John  A.  Ross,  December  21,  1897. 
The  mother  was  born  November  7,  1847,  ^^ 
Gentry  County,  Missouri,  daughter  of  Judge 
James  M.  Howell  and  Rebecca  Qamison) 
Howell.  Judge  James  M.  Howell  and  Re- 
becca (Jamison)  Howell  were  married  in  1840 
in  Union  County,  Georgia.  He  was  a  native 
of  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  and  emigrated 
to  Missouri  in  1838;  when  Gentry  County 
was  organized  he  was  appointed  sheriff  and  at 
the  next  general  election  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  himself.  His  wife,  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Ross,  was  born  in  Knox  County,  Ken- 
tucky. John  A.  Ross  was  a  thrifty  farmer 
and  stockraiser.  Until  1887  he  lived  on  his 
farm  in  Gentry  County,  Missouri,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Stanberry,  and  then  removed  to 
that  town,  where  his  widow,  Martha  R.  Ross, 
now  resides.  Their  son,  George  A.  Ross, 
attended  a  district  school  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  then  entered  the  Stan- 
berry  Normal  School,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  mastering  the  commercial,  teach- 
ers' and  scientific  courses.  For  four  years 
following  he  was  a  student  at  William  Jewell 
College,  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  taking  the  com- 
plete mathematical  course,  and  graduating  in 
1893  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
After  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  teacher 
for  four  years  he  became  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  Columbian  University, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  from  1897  to 
1899,  and  in  June,  1898,  received  from  that 
institution  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Early  in  his  student  life  he  had  evinced  a 
particular  fondness  for  mathematics,  and  he 
became  remarkably  proficient  in  that  science. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Grand  River  College,  at  Gallatin, 
Missouri,  and  rendered  excellent  service  in 
that  position  until  1895,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Clarksburg  College,  at 
Clarksburg,  Missouri.     In  1896  he  found  a 
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broader  field  for  his  effort  and  influence,  and 
in  the  line  of  his  own  peculiar  talent,  by 
appointment  to  the  position  of  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Hardin  College,  at  Mexico, 
Missouri,  which  he  occupied  pleasantly  and 
successfully  until  1897,  when  he  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  enter  upon 
special  studies  as  previously  narrated.  In 
June,  1899,  he  resumed  his  duties  in  Hardin 
College,  but  in  the  capacity  of  vice  president. 
In  this  position,  while  charged  with  no  small 
measure  of  managerial  responsibility,  he 
finds  large  and  peculiarly  interesting  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  in  that  branch  of  educa- 
tion which  holds  so  much  interest  for  him, 
and  to  which  he  is  so  eminently  adapted. 
Professor  Ross  is  held  in  high  regard  in  the 
educational  circles  of  Missouri  for  his  ability 
and  personal  worth,  and  he  is  an  influential 
personality  in  various  leading  educational 
bodies. 

Rothville.— A  hamlet  on  Yellow  Creek  in 
Yellow  Creek  Township,  Chariton  County, 
and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  It  has  a  bank,  a  flouring  mill, 
a  church,  school,  and  six  stores  and  a  few 
repair  shops.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
200. 

Bothwell,  Gideon  F«t  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress,  was  born  in  Callaway 
County,  Missouri,  in  1836,  and  died  at  Mob- 
erly,  Missouri,  January  18,  1894.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  State  University,  studied  law 
and  followed  the  practice  of  it  until  1878, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Tenth  Missouri  District,  as  a  Democrat,  re- 
ceiving 14,793  votes,  to  10,875  f<^r  H-  ^• 
Pollard,  Republican,  and  5,632  for  Broaddus, 
Greenbacker. 

Rothwelly  Will  A.,  attorney-at-law, 
is  a  native  Missourian,  having  been  born  in 
the  famous  "Kingdom  of  Callaway,"  on  the 
fourth  day  of  January,  1863.  He  is  the  only 
son  of  Dr.  William  Anderson  Rothwell  and 
Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Rothwell.  He  comes  from  a 
fine  old  family  which  has  long  been  prom- 
inent in  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
The  earliest  Virginia  member  of  the  Roth- 
well family  was  Claiborne  Rothwell,  of  Eng- 
lish line,  who  settled  in  Albemarle  County  in 
the  Old  Dominion  in  Colonial  days,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.    He  lived  near  Monti- 


cello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
on  the  side  of  the  Colonists  strugglirig  for 
liberty.  He  was  the  great-great-grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Thomas  Roth- 
well, son  of  Claiborne  Rothwell,  was  born  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in  1776,  and 
married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Fitch,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  county  in  1777.  He  lived  in  Albe- 
marle County  until  182 1,  when  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Garrard  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  died  in  1835.  His  eldest  son.  Foun- 
tain Rothwell,  grandfather  of  Will  A.  Roth- 
well, was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1799.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  he  went  to  Florida  as  a 
surveyor,  and  there  served  under  "Old  Hick- 
ory" Jackson  in  the  war  against  the  Sem- 
inole Indians.  Returning  from  Florida,  he 
settled  first  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 
and  thence  moved  a  little  later,  in  1820,  to 
Garrard  County,  Kentucky,  which  remained 
his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  4th,  1884.  On  February  7th,  1822,  he 
married  Jane  Roberts,  who  was  born  in  1803, 
and  who  was  the  daughter  of  Nehman  Rob- 
erts, a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  who  lost  an 
eye  by  an  explosion  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens. 
He  came  from  the  Dan  River  region  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  of  French  extraction. 
Fountain  Rothwell's  second  son,  Dr.  William 
Anderson  Rothwell,  father  of  Will  A.  Roth- 
well, was  born  in  Garrard  County,  Kentucky, 
March  14,  1832.  He  located  in  Calla way- 
County,  Missouri,  in  1850,  where  he  studied 
medicine  under  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Rothwell, 
his  father's  brother.  Later  he  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  entered  the  Louisville  Medical 
College,  at  which  institution  he  completed 
his  medical  course  in  1854.  He  then  returned 
to  Missouri  and  took  up  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  which  he  continued  for  more 
than  forty  years  afterward.  On  the  3d  day 
of  April,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie 
C.  Rothwell,  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Rothwell,  of  which  union  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born,  the  only  other  living  child 
being  Mrs.  Nora  Rothwell  Watts,  wife  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Watts,  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Rothwell  died  at  Moberly.  November  30, 
1895. 

Will  A.  Rothwell  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Huntsville  and  Moberly,  his 
father  having  moved  from  Callaway  County 
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to  the  first  named  town  in  October,  1868,  and 
on  September  9,  1872,  from  there  to  Moberly. 
He  graduated  from  the  Moberly  high  school 
June  4,  1880,  in  the  first  class  graduated  by 
that  school,  and  was  the  valedictorian.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  followed  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Moberly  high  school.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1882,  he  entered  the  Missouri  State 
Unrrersity,  at  Columbia,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  the  academic  class  of  1885, 
his  diploma  bearing  on  its  face  the  inscrip- 
tion, "First  rank  with  distinction."  During 
his  senior  year  at  the  university  he  began 
the  study  of  law  as  his  chosen  profession,  and 
on  returning  to  Moberly  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Honorable  G.  F.  Rothwell,  where 
Jic  continued  his  legal  studies.  In  1886  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  late  Judge 
George  H.  Burkhartt.  Honorable  G.  F. 
Rothwell,  who  was  an  uncle  of  Will  A.  Roth- 
well, was  a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and  wide 
reputation,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  former  Tenth  Missouri  District. 
Another  uncle  of  Will  A.  Rothwell,  in  Mis- 
souri, was  the  late  William  R.  Rothwell,  D. 
D.,  president  for  some  years  of  William 
Jewell  College,  at  Liberty,  Missouri ;  also  Dr. 
T.  P.  Rothwell,  of  Mexico,  Missouri.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  Will  A.  Rothwell 
opened  an  office  at  Moberly  and  soon  became 
numbered  among  the  most  progressive  and 
successful  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Missouri  bar.  In  public  affairs  he  has  always 
taken  an  active  part.  In  January,  1889,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
revision  commission  which  revised  the  Mis- 
souri statutes,  the  other  secretary  being 
Honorable  R.  F.Walker,  afterward  Attorney 
General  of  Missouri.  This  work  occupied  his 
time  and  close  attention  for  a  year.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Moberly,  and 
re-elected  in  1892,  serving  in  all  four  years 
in  that  position.  During  this  time  he  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  middle  class  cities 
of  Missouri  in  a  movement,  including  two 
general  conventions,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  making  of  a  complete  code  of  statutes 
for  the  government  of  such  cities.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Missouri  laws  governing  cities 
of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  enacted  in 
1893  and  1895,  respectively,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  practically  wrote  and  compiled 
those  laws,  which  work  was  accomplished 
with  so  much  thoroughness  that  but  few 
amendments  have  ever  been  found  desirable. 


In  the  autumn  of  1894  he  was  elected  Rep- 
resentative of  Randolph  County  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Legislature  January  2,  1895. 
He  served  in  the  regular  term,  and  also  in 
a  special  session  called  by  the  Governor, 
with  decided  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents.  This  was  the  first  Re- 
publican House  in  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri since  the  re-enfranchisement  of  the 
Democrats  after  the  Civil  War,  and  Mr. 
Rothwell  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority  during  the  time  he  was 
in  the  Legislature.  In  1896  he  declined  a 
renomination  to  the  Legislature,  and  was 
elected  that  year  to  the  office  of  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Randolph  County.  He  was  re- 
elected to  this  position  in  1898.  During  his 
tenure  in  this  office  he  had  charge  of  many 
important  cases  and  legal  matters  for  the 
State  and  county,  all  of  which  were  conducted 
to  a  satisfactory  termination.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  in  1895,  as  one  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  at  Boonville,  and  served  on 
the  board  two  years,  resigning  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  prose- 
cuting attorney.  In  June,  1900,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  State  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City  as  one  of  the  two  presi- 
dential electors-at-large  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  the  posi- 
tion on  account  of  his  already  holding  one 
office  at  that  time.  As  an  attorney  Mr. 
Rothwell  is  continually  rising  in  the  plane  of 
his  profession.  In  the  many  notable  cases 
in  which  he  has  taken  part  he  has  been 
highly  successful  and  has  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  brother  members  of  the 
bar  and  the  public  at  large.  In  the  different 
political  offices  which  he  has  held  he  has  in 
every  case  performed  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  with  a  fidelity  and  ability  that 
placed  his  work  beyond  criticism.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  young  men,  not  alone 
of  his  home  section,  but  of  the  entire  State. 
Socially  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men. 
He  is  a  close  reader  in  a  wide  range  of  liter- 
ature, and  possesses  a  large  library  of  the 
finest  works  in  English  and  foreign  tongues, 
to  which  he  is  constantly  adding  volumes 
with  the  discriminating  taste  of  a  connoisseur. 
He  was  married  November  23,  1898,  to  Miss 
Carita  Cope,  daughter  of  Colonel  G.  F.  Cope, 
a  retired  banker  and  mine  owner  of  Helena, 
Montana,  who  has  recently  removed  to  Cali- 
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fornia.  Mr.  Rothwell  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  is  a  Knight  Templar,  a  mem- 
ber of  Tancred  Commandery  No.  25,  of 
Moberly,  and  belongs  to  Ararat  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  other  orders,  in  which 
he  has  held  positions  of  prominence.  In  poli- 
tics he  has  always  affiliated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Round  Table,  The.— This  club,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  useful  of  the  social 
clubs  of  St.  Louis,  was  organized  June  10, 
1882,  at  Porcher's,  on  Ninth  and  Olive 
Streets,  the  intention  being  to  bring  into  re- 
lations the  younger  representative  men  in  the 
principal  lines  of  business.  To  furnish  op- 
portunity for  carrying  out  these  objects,  the 
members  dine  together  six  times  each  year 
and  "enjoy  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  on 
subjects  connected  with  social,  intellectual 
and  business  progress."  The  dinners  of  the 
Round  Table  are  elegant  affairs,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  interests  and  professions  represented 
lend  a  characteristic  vivacity  and  freshness  to 
the  proceedings.  The  post-prandial  discus- 
sions are  introduced  by  essays  prepared  by 
persons  of  national  or  local  eminence  selected 
by  the  executive  committee.  These  discus- 
sions embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of 
current  interest,  social,  scientific,  artistic 
and  commercial.  There  are  sixty-five  names 
on  the  roll  of  membership ;  all  men  of  prom- 
inence in  their  respective  businesses  or  pro- 
fessions. 

Roantree,  Joseph,  a  Greene  County 
pioneer,  was  born  April  14,  1782,  in  North 
Carolina.  He  married  Miss  Nancy  Nichols, 
with  whom,  in  1819,  he  removed  to  Maury 
County,  Tennessee,  where  he  made  a  farm, 
and  also  taught  school.  In  December,  1830, 
he  journeyed  with  his  family  to  Greene 
County,  Missouri,  using  a  six-horse  wagon, 
a  two-horse  wagon  and  a  cart  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  for  the  transportation  of  his  wife,  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  their  household 
effects.  The  distance  was  about  500  miles, 
and  was  traveled  in  about  thirty  days;  but 
the  party  were  delayed  for  two  weeks  on  ac- 
count of  ice  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Janu- 
ary 16,  183 1,  Mr.  Rountree  made  his  location 
and  began  the  building  of  his  cabin,  and  on 
this  site  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 


He  was  deeply  interested  in  education,  and 
was  teacher  of  the  first  school  on  the  site  of 
Springfield;  in  later  days  he  exerted  his  in- 
fluence and  contributed  liberally  of  his  means 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  schools  and 
academies  as  were  necessitated  by  the  in- 
creasing population.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  county,  and  at 
various  times  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  county  judge.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
character  and  the  highest  integrity;  he  and 
his  wife  were  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and 
were  honored  by  all  who  knew  them.  In 
1865,  when  well  advanced  in  years,  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  dastardly  assault  by  a  soldier,  who 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder  with  a  revolver 
bullet,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  shoot 
him  through  the  head.  His  life  was  only 
saved  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  weapon  and 
the  arrival  of  a  rescuing  party.  He  suffered 
for  a  long  time,  but  finally  recovered.  His 
assailant  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Roun- 
tree lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  years, 
his  wife  dying  som^  years  before  him.  In 
February,  1900,  two  of  his  sons  were  yet  liv- 
ing at  Springfield;  Captain  Lucius  A.,  aged 
eighty-six  years,  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  afterward  against 
hostile  Indians;  Marzavan  Jerome,  aged 
eighty  years,  was  then  occupying  the  position 
of  city  treasurer;  he  had  previously  served 
as  mayor,  justice  of  the  peace  and  county 
judge. 

Rowell)  Clinton,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Concord,  Essex  County,  Vermont,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1838.  He  completed  his  scholastic 
education  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  soon 
after  leaving  college  came  west,  and,  after 
reading  law  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  city.  In  1866  he 
became  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  and 
began  his  professional  career  with  David  D. 
Fisher.  He  later  became  head  of  the  firm 
of  Rowell  &  Ferriss,  Franklin  Ferriss  being 
his  partner,  among  the  ablest  of  Western 
law  firms.  A  member  of  the  Mercantile  Qub 
and  Merchants'  Exchange,  he  has  kept  in 
touch  with  the  great  business  interests  of  the 
city,  with  the  general  trend  of  development, 
and  the  most  intelligent  sentiment  of  the 
people  concerning  matters  of  public  import 
and  importance.  In  1893  he  was  sent  to 
Washington  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  business  and  financial  interests  of  St. 
Louis  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress and  urge  the  repeal  of  the  silver  pur- 
chase clause  of  what  was  known  as  "the 
Sherman  law."  He  married,  in  1868,  Miss 
Carrie  M.  Ferriss,  and  has  two  children. 

Royal  Arcanum. — ^A    secret    society, 
with  fraternal  and  mutual  benefit  features,  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
in  1877.    The  first  council  was  organized  in 
Boston  on  June  27th  of  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, with  nine  members.    Its  objects  are 
the  cultivation  of  fraternal  sentiment,  the  ex- 
tension of  moral  and  material  aid  to  its  living 
members,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  members.     November  i,   1897, 
the  membership  of  the  order  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  was   195,000. 
In  each  of  the  States  in  which  the  member- 
ship of  the  order  is  1,000  or  more  a  governing 
body,  known  as  the  Grand  Council,  is  in 
existence,  and  there  were  in  all  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  twenty-one  of  these  Grand 
Councils  in  1897.    Representatives  from  these 
councils  compose  the  Supreme  Council,  or 
central  governing  body,  which,  in  1897,  had 
its   headquarters  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  collection  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wid- 
ows' and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund  of  the  order 
is    controlled   exclusively   by   the    Supreme 
Council.    The  Grand  or  State  Councils  are 
composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
subordinate  councils,  which  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  order  in  their  immediate 
vicinities,  and  which  are  the  agents  of  the 
Supreme   Council   in  the   collection   of  the 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund,  above 
referred    to.    Missouri    Council,    instituted 
June   17,   1878,  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  first 
subordinate  council  organized  in  this  State. 
The  Grand  Council  of  Missouri  was  insti- 
tuted December  12,  1883.    The  eighth  annual 
session  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  held  in 
St.    Louis   in    1895.    Soon  after   the   great 
tornado  of  1896  a  notable  entertainment  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of    the  order  at 
Music  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  its  members 
who  had  suffered  through  the  destruction  of 
their  homes  and  property.    At  the  beginning 
of    the   year    1900  there   were   thirty-seven 
councils,  with  6,570  members,  in  Missouri ;  in 
St.    Louis  twenty-two  councils,  and  one  in 


each  of  the  following  places:  Springfield, 
Boonville,  Ferguson,  Kansas  City,  Kirkwood, 
Lebanon,  Old  Orchard,  Sedalia,  Carthage,  St. 
Joseph,  Crystal  City,  West  Plains.  From  the 
founding  of  the  order  down  to  April,  1900, 
it  had  paid  out  in  death  benefits  an  aggregate 
of  $57,424,266;  in  the  year  1899  it  paid  out 
$6,083,451 ;  in  the  State  of  Missouri  it  paid 
out  in  1899  $150,000,  and  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri it  had  paid  out  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  1899  $1,325,000. 

Royal  Fraternal  Union.— A  fraternal 
and  benefit  order,  which  had  its  origin  in  St. 
Louis,  February  25,  1897,  under  a  perpetual 
charter  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  At  the 
close  of  1897  there  was  one  council  in  St. 
Louis,  with  a  membership  of  about  200. 
Seven  councils  were  in  existence  at  the  same 
time  in  the  State  outside  of  St.  Louis.  The 
principal  offices  of  the  order  are  located  in 
St.  Louis. 

Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph.— A  fraternal 
and  beneficial  order,  instituted  at  Sedalia, 
Missouri,  in  1894.  Pleasing  ritualistic  fea- 
tures and  judicious  benefit  arrangements 
served  to  popularize  the  order,  and  it  soon 
extended  its  membership  throughout  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  The 
only  lodge  in  St.  Louis  in  1897  was  St.  Louis 
Lodge,  No.  7,  organized  in  1894,  and  having 
a  membership  of  100. 

Royce,  William  Kingsbury,  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Lafayette  Grove,  Ogle 
County,  Illinois,  February  4,  1846.  His  fa- 
ther, Norton  B.  Royce,  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Eunice  Dexter,  was  born  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  a  representative  of  the 
family  of  which  Mrs.  William  J.  Bryan  is  also 
a  member.  One  of  the  paternal  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Royce  was  one  of  the  early  Governors 
of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Norton  B.  Royce 
beg^n  his  business  career  as  a  merchant  at 
Bucyrus,  Ohio.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
removed  with  his  wife  to  Illinois,  settling  in 
Ogle  County,  where  for  a  time  he  operated  a 
farm.  About  1851  he  moved  to  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  and  engaged  in  farming.  There 
he  and  his  family  remained  for  fifteen  years. 
The  education  of  the  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of 
Janesville,  and  there  ended  with  a  course 
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in  the  high  school.  During  the  last  year  of 
the  Civil  War  the  students  of  the  Janesville 
high  school,  of  whom  he  was  one,  organized 
a  company  which  volunteered  its  services  to 
the  government.  They  elected  one  of  their 
professors  to  the  captaincy  and  soon  the  or- 
ganization was  mustered  in  as  a  part  of  the 
Fortieth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry.  They 
were  assigned  to  service  as  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  about  six 
months,  or  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
were  stationed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  the  war  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Austin,  Cass  County,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  management  of  a  general 
store.  When  the  business  had  become  thor- 
oughly organized  Mr.  Royce  once  more  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  concluded  a  course  in 
Eastman's  Business  College.  This  was  in 
1867.  Upon  his  return  home  he  reached 
Pleasant  Hill,  but  his  money  having  given 
out  at  that  point  he  walked  the  remainder 
of  the  way  to  his  home,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  Until  1869  he  continued  to  act  as 
manager  of  his  father's  store,  but  in  that 
year  he  bought  out  the  business.  His  father 
then  opened  a  hotel  at  Pleasant  Hill,  which 
he  conducted  until  his  death,  a  few  years  later. 
His  mother  died  in  1868.  For  fifteen  years 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  remained  in  busi- 
ness at  Austin,  in  the  meantime  purchasing 
land  in  that  vicinity  until  he  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fine  farm  of  900  acres.  Upon  re- 
tiring from  the  mercantile  business  he  oper- 
ated this  farm  for  a  year  or  two.  In  1881 
he  was  attracted  to  Rich  Hill,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, where  for  two  years  he  made  impor- 
tant investments  in  real  estate.  In  1883  he 
removed  permanently  to  that  city,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  looked  after  his  rapidly  increasing 
real  estate  holdings.  On  the  lots  he  had  pur- 
chased he  had  erected  stores  or  residences, 
according  to  their  location,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  actual  builders  of  the  town.  In 
1895  his  store  was  destroyed  by  fire  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  4  a.  m.  While  the  ruins  of 
the  conflagration  were  still  burning  Mr. 
Royce  dispatched  a  representative  to  Kan- 
sas City  with  instructions  to  purchase  an 
entire  new  stock  of  goods.  These  were  at 
once  shipped  to  Rich  Hill,  arriving  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Securing  a  new  location,  he 
moved  in  with  that  portion  of  his  stock  which 


had  been  saved  from  the  fire,  and  by  his 
prompt  action  succeeded  in  continuing  his 
business  without  the  interruption  of  a  single 
day.  In  1883  Mr.  Rogers  established  a 
branch  store  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  under  the 
firm  name  of  H.  B.  Dodge  &  Co.,  with  his 
father-in-law  as  a  partner.  This  interest  he 
held  for  about  three  years.  To  Mr.  Royce  is 
due  the  credit  of  active  participation  in  the 
promotion  of  several  of  the  railways  of  Mis- 
souri. Foreseeing  the  destiny  of  Rich  Hill, 
and  the  necessity  of  increased  railroad  facili- 
ties to  that  and  other  points,  he  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  organization  of  what  is  now 
the  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railroad.  Soon  after 
locating  in  Rich  Hill  he  went  to  Kansas  City 
and  interested  several  capitalists  in  a  project 
for  a  railroad  to  run  south  to  Rich  Hill  and 
Fort  Scott.  He  paid  the  entire  expense  of  the 
first  engineering  work  over  the  line,  and  for 
the  first  two .  years  of  its  history  he  was 
identified  with  it  as  a  director.  At  this  time 
the  road  was  surveyed  and  the  right  of  way 
had  been  secured  as  far  south  as  Rich  HilL 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Royce  from  the 
directorate,  the  company,  of  which  Samuel 
Scott,  of  Kansas  City,  was  the  first  president, 
was  reorganized  as  the  Kansas  City,  Nevada 
&  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company,  and  after- 
ward as  the  Pittsburg  &  Gulf.  He  was  also 
interested  in  the  organization  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Kansas  City  &  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  formed  to  take  up  the  line  of 
the  Lexington  &  Southern  at  Blue  Springs, 
thence  to  run  south  through  Lafayette,  Cass, 
Bates  and  Vernon  Counties  to  Rich  Hill  and 
Fort  Scott.  The  company  secured  the  right 
of  way  over  the  grade  of  a  road  which  had 
been  projected  some  time  before  but  never 
built ;  the  road  was  surveyed,  all  the  contracts 
for  work  had  been  let,  the  bonds  printed  and 
contracted  for  by  English  capitalists  and  a 
day  set  for  their  delivery  in  London  through 
their  agent  there,  when  the  news  came  that 
the  St.  Paul  Railroad  had  defaulted  on  the 
payment  of  its  interest.  A  general  railroad 
panic  followed,  and  before  the  country  could 
recover  from  its  effects  the  project  in  which 
Mr.  Royce  had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
went  down.  Had  the  failure  of  the  St.  Paul 
Road  been  averted  for  three  or  four  weeks 
the  road  would  have  been  built,  for  so  suc- 
cessfully had  the  plans  been  pushed  that  all 
the  necessary  condemnation  proceedings  had 
been  carried  out,  and  even  the  men  em- 
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ployed  by   the  contractors  were  encamped 
along  the  route  waiting  for  the  material  to 
arrive  that  they  might  begin  the  work.    Be- 
sides the  important  part  he  took  in  these  two 
ventures,  Mr.  Royce  was  interested  in  se- 
curing the  right  of  way  for  the  branch  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  extending  from 
Rich  Hill  to  Fort  Scott.   In  consideration  of 
their  services,  Jay  Gould,  then  owner  of  the 
road,  gave  to  the  Rich  Hill  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Royce  was  a  member,  all  the  town 
site  privileges  along  the   line.    Mr.   Royce 
bought  the  town  site  of  Richards,  laid  out  lots 
and  within  a  short  time  sold  sixty-seven  of 
them  to  persons  desiring  to  locate  there.  He 
still  has  large  holdings  there,  besides  his  real 
estate  possessions  in  Rich  Hill.    In  January, 
1900,  he  organized  and  incorporated  the  New 
Century  Mining  Company,  which  owns  val- 
uable zinc  properties  at  Joplin,  and  of  this 
company  he  is  president.  He  is  also  the  pos- 
sessor of  valuable  silver  and  copper  mines 
in  Arizona.    He  was  one  of  a  company  of 
three  men  who  purchased  320  acres  of  rich 
coal  lands  located  south  of  Rich  Hill,  eighty 
acres  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Rich  Hill  Coal 
Mining  Company.     He  is  still  a  half  owner 
of  the  240  remaining  acres  in  that  tract.  Fra- 
ternally  Mr.   Royce   is   identified   with   the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  Though  he  has  always  been  a  Repub- 
lican, since  1896  he  has  affiliated  with  the 
silver  wing  of  that  party,  and  was  a  supporter 
of   William  Jennings  Bryan.    He  was  mar- 
ried at  Austin,  Cass  County,  to  Irene  Nash, 
a  native  of  Ohio.  She  died,  leaving  a  son,  Ira, 
who  is  now  manager  of  one  of  the  leading 
departments  of  the  Jones  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany at  Kansas  City.    In  June,   1872,  Mr. 
Royce  married  Alice  Moore,  a  native  of  Iowa. 
The  children  born  to  this  union  have  been 
as  follows:  Blanche,  who  died  in  childhood; 
Eldgar  A.,  engaged  in  business  with  his  fa- 
ther ;  Victor,  deceased ;  William  D.  and  Ralph 
P.,  who  were  students  in  the  graded  schools 
of  Rich  Hill  in  1900. 

Roy's  Branch.— A  creek  flowing  into 
the  Missouri  River  above  St.  Joseph.  Joseph 
Robidoux  in  1826  pushed  the  nose  of  his 
keel  boat  into  this  creek  and  thus  began  the 
history  of  Buchanan  County. 

Bozier,  Edward  A.,  lawyer,  was  born 
December  9,  1857,  in  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mis- 


souri, son  of  Edward  A.  Rozier.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  State  University  of  Missouri, 
and  studied  law  under  Judge  Jesse  B.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  April  of  1878.  He  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
County  in  1886,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  held  that  office  until  March  of  1898, 
when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  to  accept  the 
position  of  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  President  McKinley. 
He  is  now  filling  this  office,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bryan,  Richards 
&  Rozier.  May  3,  1881,  Mr.  Rozier  married 
Miss  Anna  M.  Carlisle,  daughter  of  James 
H.  and  Constance  Carlisle,  of  St.  Louis. 

Rubey^  Thomas  L«,  who  has  been 
prominent  as  educator,  legislator  and  man 
of  affairs,  was  born  September  27,  1862,  in 
Lebanon,  Laclede  County,  Missouri.  In  his 
boyhood  he  lived  for  several  years  with  his 
grandparents  in  Monroe  County,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  worked  on  a  farm  a  portion 
of  each  year  and  during  the  winter  months 
attended  school  at  Paris,  three  miles  distant 
from  his  home,  to  which  he  walked  every 
day.  Later  he  attended  the  public  school  of 
Lebanon,  and  in  1880  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbia,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1885,  being 
awarded  the  Stephens  medal  as  the  best  ora- 
tor in  his  class.  After  his  graduation  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  superintendent  of 
public  schools  at  Lebanon  and  had  charge  of 
the  educational  interests  of  that  city  for  a 
period  of  five  years  thereafter.  During  this 
time  he  also  served  as  school  commissioner  of 
Laclede  County  and  in  this  connection  very 
materially  improved  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  county.  He  gained  high  repute  as  a 
teacher,  and  was  called  from  Lebanon  to 
RoUa,  Missouri,  where  for  five  years  he  filled 
a  position  in  the  State  School  of  Mines.  Dur- 
ing his  career  as  an  educator,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  all  meetings  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  is  numbered  among 
those  who  have  done  most  to  advance  the 
educational  interests  of  Missouri.  In  1897 
Mr.  Rubey  removed  to  La  Plata,  Macon 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  business.  His  career  as  a  public 
man  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1890,  when 
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he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  La- 
clede County  for  member  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  his  fa- 
ther is  a  Republican  and  inherited  tenden- 
cies would  naturally  have  inclined  him  toward 
that  party,  he  became  a  believer  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  in  his  youth,  and  in  his 
young  manhood  entered  upon  an  active 
championship  of  those  principles.  When 
nominated  for  the  Legislature  he  made  a  gal- 
lant and  active  canvass  of  the  county,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  county 
was  strongly  Republican,  he  was  elected  by 
a  good  majority.  When  the  regular  session 
of  the  Legislature  convened  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  educa- 
tion, and  at  once  came  into  prominence  as  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  guardian  and  pro- 
moter of  the  educational  interests  of  Missouri, 
from  the  district  school  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Through  his  efforts  a  number  of  bills 
were  passed  by  that  General  Assembly  which 
provided  for  the  betterment  of  the  country 
schools  in  various  ways.  He  also  reported 
favorably  from  his  committee  the  bill  which 
proposed  to  give  to  the  State  University  as 
a  permanent  endowment  fund  $640,000  which 
had  been  returned  to  the  State  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  on  account  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  State  during  the  Civil  War.  His 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
were  indefatigable,  and  Missouri's  great  uni- 
versity owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  this 
connection.  At  the  special  session  of  the 
Legislature,  held  in  1892,  Mr.  Rubey  was 
chairman  of  a  special  university  committee. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  fifteen 
members  and  to  it  were  referred  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  removal  of  the  university,  a 
question  which  had  been  raised  on  account  of 
the  partial  destruction  of  its  buildings  by  fire. 
This  was  a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of 
the  university,  and  Mr.  Rubey  proved  himself 
a  true  friend  of  his  altna  mater  and  of  the  city 
in  which  he  had  passed  the  years  of  his  col- 
lege life  by  stoutly  resisting  the  efforts  made 
in  the  interests  of  other  cities  to  secure  a 
change  of  location.  His  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection and  those  of  his  colleagues  who  were 
like  minded,  resulted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
university  at  Columbia,  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  has  since  become  apparent  to  all 
the  people  of  the  State  interested  in  its  educa- 
tional progress,  without  regard  to  their 
places  of  residence.  While  he  was  most  con- 


spicuous perhaps  as  a  champion  of  popular 
education  during  his  career  as  a  legislator, 
he  was  in  all  respects  a  useful  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  While  he  favored  the  tax- 
ing of  franchises  and  regulation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  such  corporations  as  raikoad 
companies,  express  companies,  telegraph 
companies  and  similar  corporations,  he  was 
conservative  in  his  views  and  carefully 
avoided  the  advocacy  of  propositions  which 
would  embarrass  the  general  business  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  work  injustice  to  either 
corporations  or  individuals.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Macon  County  he  continued  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1900 
was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  of  that  county 
for  State  Senator  to  represent  the  district 
composed  of  Boone,  Macon  and  Randolph 
Counties.  At  the  ensuing  senatorial  conven- 
tion the  claim  of  Macon  County  to  the  sena- 
torship  was  recognized,  as  was  also  the  fact 
that  she  presented  a  candidate  well  worthy  of 
the  honor  and  admirably  qualified  in  every 
way  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  district 
in  the  upper  branch  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  choice  of  the  convention  was  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District  by 
a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  Rubey  has  entered 
upon  his  second  term  of  service  as  a  legis- 
lator, with  broadened  experience  and  greater 
capacity  for  usefulness.  Mr.  Rubey  married 
Miss  Fannie  Horner,  daughter  of  John  P. 
Homer,  who  was  for  many  years  an  honored 
citizen  of  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Rucker,  Alvin,  clergyman  and  mer- 
chant, was  bom  September  13,  1823,  in  Flem- 
ingsburgh,  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  son 
of  James  and  Julia  (Lloyd)  Rucker.  His  par- 
ents, who  were  married  in  Virginia,  removed 
from  that  State  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1835 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois.  Alvin  Rucker  was 
the  eldest  son  of  eight  children.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm  and  obtained  a  common 
school  education  in  the  towns  of  Rushville 
and  Huntsville,  Illinois.  When  he  was  eight- 
een years  old  he  began  farming  on  his  own 
account  and  followed  that  occupation  until 
1840.  In  1843  he  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Schuyler  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  turned  his  attention  to  fitting  him- 
self for  the  Christian  ministry.  After  being 
licensed  to  preach  he  went  to  Van  Buren 
County,  Iowa,  and  there  took  charge  of  his 
first  church.  In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the 
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Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and   had   charge   of  a   circuit  in   Jefferson 
County,  Iowa,  until  the  fall  of  1846,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Conference    of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,   South.    Immediately  afterward   he 
was  appointed  to  the  Crooked  Creek  circuit 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  St.  Louis  con- 
ference and  preached  to  the  people  of  that 
circuit  one  year,  1847-8,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Andrew. 
He  then  located  and  purchased  a  farm  in  St. 
Francois  County,  near  Doe  Run,  which  he 
occupied  and  cultivated  until  1852.    In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Farmington  and  became 
junior  member  of  the  merchandising  firm  of 
Arnold  &  Rucker.    At  the  end  of  another 
year  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  store  and 
resumed  ministerial  work,  being  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Benton  circuit  in  Scott  County, 
Missouri.   He  was  ordained  an  elder  in  his 
church  a  year  later  by  Bishop  Pierce  and  was 
assigned  to  Wesley  Chapel   Church  of  St. 
Louis.    During  the  years  1855-6  he  filled  a 
pastorate  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  was  then 
assigned   to    Potosi   circuit,    in  Washington 
County.  Benton  circuit,  in  Scott  County,  was 
his  next  assignment,  and  he  remained  there 
until  1 861,  when  he  again  became  connected 
with  a  merchandising  establishment  in  Farm- 
ington.   He  was  later  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Matthews  &  Rucker  and  in  1868  bought 
his  partner's  interest  in  the  store  which  they 
had  conducted  together.   The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Farmington  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  held  that 
office  for  two  years.    Thereafter  until  1882 
he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  merchandising. 
He  then  sold  put  his  general  store  and  estab- 
lished  himself  at  Farmington  in  the  drug 
business,  which  he  has  since  conducted  suc- 
cessfully.   For  twelve  years  he  has  served 
as  a  notary  public  and  for  six  years  he  acted 
in  a  public  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  executive  committee  of  St.  Francois 
County.    For  more  than  fifty  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
for  fifty-six  years  he  has  been  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  although  in  later  years  he  has 
only     occasionally    filled    the    pulpit.     Mr. 
Rucker  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1847 
to  Miss  Angeline  Clay,  daughter  of  E.  Clay, 
an  early  settler  and  prominent  citizen  of  St. 
Francois  County.  One  child,  a  son,  was  born 
of  this  union.  This  son,  Valentine  C.  Rucker, 


who  died  in  1868,  and  who  was  a  young  man 
of  rare  promise,  was  editor  of  the  "Farming- 
ton  Herald"  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Rucker  mar- 
ried, in  1884,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Reeves,  of 
Waverly,  Tennessee,  who  is  a  daughter 
of  Green  and  Mary  (Hampton)  Primm,  and  a 
relative  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rucker  has  been  an  earnest,  en- 
ergetic man  ever  since  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority, and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
matters  of  church  and  State.  He  has  been 
noted  for  adhering  firmly  to  his  convictions. 
By  untiring  industry  and  close  application 
to  business  he  has  accumulated  a  competency, 
which  will  maintain  him  comfortably  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

Rucker,  William  ^.,  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress,  was  born  near  Coving- 
ton, Virginia,  February  i,  1855,  and  in  1861 
was  taken  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  common  schools.  In  1868  he 
came  to  Missouri  and  taught  school  in  Chari- 
ton County,  studying  law  and  preparing  him- 
self for  the  bar  in  the  meantime.  In  1876  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
twice  re-elected,  serving  for  three  terms,  and 
in  1892  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  Twelfth  circuit,  and  served  until  1898, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Second  Missouri  District,  as  a  Democrat,  re- 
ceiving 20,768  votes  to  15,627  cast  for  W.  C. 
Irwin,  Republican,  and  499  for  H.  Tudor, 
Populist. 

Baediger,  Adolph,  manufacturer,  was 
born  August  14, 1848,  in  Aichen,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  and  died  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri,  August  12,  1899.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
country  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  his 
young  manhood.  At  Lafayette,  Indiana,  he 
married  Miss  Marie  Knapp,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Hemsbach,  Baden,  Germany,  and  after 
a  year's  residence  at  Lafayette  they  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  last  named  city 
was  their  place  of  residence  until  1876,  when 
they  went  to  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  residing 
there  for  three  years  and  then  removed 
to  Belleville,  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Ruediger 
became  superintendent  of  the  Star  Brew- 
ery, with  which  he  was  connected  for  four- 
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teen  years  thereafter.  He  was  also  one  of 
three  gentlemen  who  established  the  Belle- 
ville distillery,  and  during  his  residence  at 
that  place  he  was  a  director  of  this  corpora- 
tion. Both  the  distilling  and  brewing  business 
flourished  under  his  management,  and  al- 
though he  had  little  means  when  he  came  to 
this  country,  it  was  not  many  years  thereafter 
before  he  became  prominent  as  a  man  of  af- 
fairs. In  1892  he  removed  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri,  and  organized  a  company  which 
purchased  what  was  known  as  the  Henninger 
brewery.  Mr.  Ruediger  became  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  new  corporation, 
and  under  his  direction  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous business  was  built  up.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal stockholder  of  the  corporation  as  well 
as  its  president  from  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment until  his  death.  As  his  means  in- 
creased he  became  interested  in  various  other 
enterprises  and  was  a  large  investor  in  the 
swamp  and  timber  lands  of  southeast  Mis- 
souri, which  he  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  improving,  thus  greatly  bene- 
fiting the  entire  regkm  in  which  his 
operations  were  carried  on.  His  un- 
swerving integrity,  correct  business  methods 
and  genial  good  fellowship  drew  about  him 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  he  was  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat,  but  his  partisanship  never 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  hearty  support 
to  the  candidate  best  qualified  for  the  office 
sought.  Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  adhered  to  its  tenets  throughout 
his  life,  but  was  liberal  in  his  religious  views 
and  cheerfully  gave  his  support  to  all  enter- 
prises of  a  charitable  character  without  re- 
gard to  their  sectarian  connections.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ruediger  three  sons  were  born, 
namely,  Theodore  A.,  Oscar  F.  and  Waher 
Ruediger,  all  of  whom  reside  with  their 
mother  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

Ruff 9  Robert  Burns,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Winchester,  Illinois,  July  29,  1869, 
son  of  John  A.  and  Lucy  Ann  (Norris)  Ruff. 
His  father  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  came  to  America  with  his  father, 
James  A.  Ruff,  at  the  age  of  three  years.  The 
last  named  was  a  nephew  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  Scottish  bard,  for  whom  the  subject  of 
this  biography  was  named.  Upon  coming  to 
the  United  States,  James  A.  Ruff  located 
near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  where  his  son, 


John  A.  Ruff,  was  educated,  grew  to  man- 
hood and  was  married.  Like  his  father,  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  early 
in  life  and  also  operated  a  line  of  steamships 
plying  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Audrain 
County,  Missouri,  where  for  several  years  he 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons. 
Subsequently  he  resided  about  twelve  years 
at  Winchester,  Illinois,  conducting  a  farm 
there.  Removing  to  Roodhouse,  in  the  same 
State,  he  continued  farming  there  until 
March,  1881,  when  he  settled  in  Missouri, 
purchasing  a  farm  in  Marshall  Township, 
Saline  County.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Saltne  County,  where  he  became  an 
eactensive  land  holder,  his  interests  including, 
besides  several  fine  farms,  some  valuable 
business  property  in  Marshall.  Mr.  Ruff  was 
commissioned  as  captain  in  a  Missouri  regi- 
ment in  the  Federal  Army  early  in  the  Civil 
War  and  served  until  its  conclusion.  Frater- 
nally he  was  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  in  religion 
was  identified  with  the  old  school  Presbyte- 
rian Churcfi.     His  death  occurred  in  March, 

1897,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1895.  Robert  B.  Ruff, 
their  son,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Roodhouse,  Illinois,  and  the  Mar- 
shall high  school.  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  father's  farm.  He  then  en- 
tered the  office  of  Scott  &  Cooney,  in 
Marshall,  and  read  law  under  their  direction, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891  and  at  once 
began  practice  in  Marshall,  for  some  time  in 
partnership  with  J.  S.  Chiswell.  His  career 
has  been  highly  successful.  Always  a  Demo- 
crat, he  was  elected  city  attorney  by  that 
party  and  served  two  terms,  from  1894  to 

1898,  resigning  his  office  in  the  latter  year 
in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  his  rapidly  in- 
creasing private  practice.  He  has  always 
been  actively  interested  in  politics  and  has 
served  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic central  committee  of  Saline  County. 

.While  he  enjoys  an  extensive  general  prac- 
tice, he  has  made  his  best  record  as  a  criminal 
lawyer,  having  defended  more  men  accused  of 
murder  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Among  the  important  murder  trials  in  Sa- 
line County  in  which  he  has  acted  as  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  have  been  that  of  Frank 
Mason,  accused  of  murder. in  the  first  degree 
for     killing     his     father-in-law,     Ferdinand 
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Schwartz,  in  1896,  in  which  the  defendant 
was  acquitted ;  that  of  James  Kirby,  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  for  killing  William 
Hughes,  in  which  he  also  secured  an  acquit- 
tal; James  W.  Ming,  accused  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  in  March,  1900,  for  killing 
Emmett  Craddock,  in  which  he  secured  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  on  the  grounds  of  insanity, 
and  that  of  Thomas  Q.  Purcell,  accused  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  for  killing  Charles 
C.  Bailey,  in  which  the  verdict  was  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  years,  after  a  trial  continuing 
two  weeks.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
important  murder  trials  in  the  history  of  Sa- 
line County,  the  popular  clamor  for  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty  being  over- 
whelming. Mr.  Ruff  also  has  a  large  corpora- 
tion practice,  in  which  his  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  abundant  success.  He  is  the 
owner  of  several  farms  and  much  valuable 
business  property  in  Marshall.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
other  secret  orders.  He  was  married  June  11, 
1891,  to  Elizabeth  E.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Sa- 
line County  and  a  daughter  of  Andrew  M. 
Holmes.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, Mary  Ellen,  Robert  Burns,  Jr.,  and 
John  Andrew  Ruff. 

Rule,  William  Ashley,  banker,  wa^ 
born  September  3,  1858,  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  Orville  G.  and  Mar- 
garet (Ashley)  Rule.  The  father  was  born 
in  St.  Louis  and  was  a  life  long  resident  of 
that  city.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  business  of  contracting  and  subse- 
quently became  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Shot  Tower  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  es- 
tablishments of  its  kind  in  the  country.  He 
was  the  manager  of  this  important  concern 
and  was  an  active,  aggressive  business  man. 
While  seated  at  the  desk  at  which  he  had  sat 
for  forty  years  he  was  suddenly  claimed  by 
death  in  October,  1884.  His  wife  was  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia  and  removed  to  Missouri  at 
an  early  day.  William  Kennett  Rule,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a  pioneer  resident  of  St.  Louis  and  the  family 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  honored  in  Missouri.  William  A.  Rule 
received  his  education  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  His  first  experience  in 
the  world  of  business  was  his  employment  as 
collector  for  the   East   St.   Louis  Transfer 


Company,  his  employer  being  R.  P.  Tansey, 
later  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Transfer 
Company.  Mr.  Rule  entered  the  Hibernian 
Bank  as  messenger,  but  this  institution 
failed  and  he  was  received  in  similar  capac- 
ity by  the  Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
He  had  been  struggling  against  poor  health, 
but  the  odds  were  overcome  and  the  young 
man's  rise  was  rapid.  When  he  left  the  Third 
National  Bank  he  had  attained  the  position  of 
exchange  teller.  This  place  he  resigned  in 
May,  1887,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
chief  clerk  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Kansas  City.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  second  assistant  cashier  of 
that  bank,  and  in  January,  1895,  was 
promoted  to  the  responsibilities  of  cashier,  a 
position  which  he  holds  at  this  time.  He  is  a 
director  and  stockholder  in  the  bank  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  of 
finance  in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Rule  has  always 
stood  for  the  best  interests  of  his  home  city 
and  is  one  of  the  indefatigable  workers  in 
every  movement  that  has  a  tendency  toward 
her  advancement  and  improvement.  Ever 
ready  to  give  all  possible  assistance,  his  serv- 
ices and  counsel  are  frequently  sought.  When 
a  committee  on  ways  and  means  was  ap- 
pointed in  1899  ^^^  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  National  Democratic  convention  of  1900 
for  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Rule  was  made  treas- 
urer of  the  committee,  and  throughout  the 
fight  was  one  of  its  most  tireless  workers. 
Kansas  City  was  victorious  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  thereby  won  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  the  successful  city  and  interested 
territory.  He  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railroad^ 
an  incorporation  that  filed  papers  in  1900  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  a  railroad  project 
that  promises  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  Rule  is  the  treasurer  of  the  organization. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  and 
Country  Clubs,  is  a  director  in  the  Kansas 
City  Driving  and  Driving  Park  Qubs,  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Elks,  and  holds  of- 
ficial positions  in  various  social  and  com- 
mercial organizations.  Politically  he  is  a 
Gold  Democrat.  He  was  married  December 
21,  1880,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Harrison,  daughter  of 
John  D.  Harrison,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rule  have  three  children,  all  of  whom  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  one  of  Kansas  City's 
most  elegant  homes. 
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RUNNELS. 


Bnnnels,  Moses  Thurston,  physi- 
cian, was  born  December  26,  1849,  J"  Mc- 
Kean  Township,  Licking  County,  Ohio.  His 
parents  were  Edwin  and  Lydia  (Eaton)  Run- 
nels. The  father  was  a  native  of  Vermont 
who  removed  to  Ohio  with  his  parents  while 
quite  young ;  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability 
and  force  of  character,  and  accumulated 
large  means  in  farming  and  sheep  raising. 
The  mother  was  a  native  of  New  York.  The 
son,  Moses  Thurston  Runnels,  was  reared 
upon  a  large  farm  and  began  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  near  his  home.  He 
subsequently  attended  school  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  for  about  four  years,  and  then  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  the  tutorship  of 
his  brother.  Dr.  O.  S.  Runnels,  at  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana.  In  1874  he  completed  a  thor- 
ough course  in  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
Hospital  College,  from  which  ht  was  grad- 
uated in  1874  as  a  most  distinguished  pupil. 
During  his  first  term  he  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  $60  for  the  best  Qinical  Reports, 
and  was  one  of  two  chosen  as  prosectors  to 
the  chair  of  anatomy  for  two  years,  in  a  com- 
petitive examination  on  anatomy  where 
about  100  students  engaged  in  the  contest.  He 
was  also  class  valedictorian  at  the  com- 
mencement. In  June,  1874,  he  entered  upon 
practice  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eighteen  months.  Here  he  was 
highly  successful,  accumulating  large  returns 
and  selling  his  business  on  most  advantageous 
terms  to  another  homeopathic  physician.  His 
position  here  was  assured,  but  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  further  advancement  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  attended  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege and  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  April, 
1876.  He  then  asociated  himself  with  his 
brother.  Dr.  O.  S.  Runnels,  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  was  associated  with  him  until 
October,  1884,  when  he  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est in  their  practice  to  his  brother,  and  again 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  studied  for  six 
months  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  School. 
In  June,  1885,  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  is  now  engaged,  taking  rank 
with  the  foremost  of  his  profession.  He  now 
occupies  the  position  of  professor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  College 
of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Kansas  City  University,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1898;  president  of  the  Constan- 


tine  Hering  Medical  Society,  which  he  or- 
ganized in  1899  for  the  students  and  teachers 
of   the    College   of   Hojneopathic   Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Kansas  City  University, 
and  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway,   to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  in  June,  1898.    His  professional  at- 
tainments have  received  marked  recognition 
by  various  prominent  bodies.   For  six  years 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  and  in  1884  he  was  its  presi- 
dent.    In   1880,  under  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of   Indiana,   he  represented  that 
State  in  the  quarantine  convention  at  New 
Orleans.    From  1882  to  1885  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Indianapolis, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Indiana  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,    and    in    the    Kansas    State 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society.     He  became 
a    member    of   the    American    Institute  of 
Homeopathy  in  1875,  and  chairman  of  the 
bureau  of  gynecology  in  1892.  From  1886  to 
1889  he  was  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy,  and  in    1890  he  was 
elected  president.    He  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Kansas  City  in  1895.  He 
has  written  many  papers  upon  professional 
and  sanitary  topics,  all  eminently  practical, 
and  forming  a  most  valuable  addition  to  med- 
ical literature.  Most  important,  as  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  end  attained  through  it,  was  a 
paper  on  "Soil  and  Water  Pollution  of  In- 
dianapolis," read  in  1880  before  the  Indiana 
Institute.   This  grew  out  of  a  yearns  labor, 
during  which  time  he  expended  a  consider- 
able sum  in  procuring  analyses  of  waters 
from  various  portions  of  the  city  by  the  fore- 
most analysts.    In  the  year  covered  by  his 
investigations,  the  death  rate  arising  from 
zymotic  or  preventable  diseases,  was  33  per 
cent,  and  he  demonstrated  that  the  increase 
beyond  the  normal  mortality  was  largely  due 
to  easily  preventable  causes,  soil  and  water 
pollution.   His  papers  upon  this  subject,  ac- 
companied by  elaoorate  tables  and  illustra- 
tions of  organic  life  existing  in  the  water, 
appeared  in  full  in  the  city  press,  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  city,  and  the  general  expression 
was  voiced  by  George  C.  Harding,  editor  of 
the   Indianapolis   "Saturday   Review,"  who 
said  in  a  leading  editorial:  "Dr.  Runnels  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  aroused  pub- 
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lie  attention  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
better   supply   of   potable   water    than   that 
furnished  by  the  waterworks  or  wells  of  the 
city.  Dr.  Runnels  began  his  investigations  a 
year  ago,  and  has  kept  persistently  hammer- 
ing at  the  subject  until  he  has  compelled  the 
board  of  health  to  take  action,  and  forced  the 
directory   of   the   waterworks    to   announce 
their   willingness   to   make   better  arrange- 
ments  for   supplying  the   city."    His   other 
important   papers    have    been    "I>rugs    and 
Public  Health,"  1881 ;  "Impure  Water  and 
Its  Dangers,"»i882;  "Retrospect  and  Pros- 
pect," his  presidential  address  before  the  In- 
diana    Institute     of     Homeopathy,     1884; 
"Recent  Progress  in  Abdominal  Surgery," 
1885;  "Uterine  Displacements,  Their  Causes 
and  Treatment,"  1886;  "Physical  Degeneracy 
of    American    Women,"     1886;    "Accurate 
Diagnoses     in     Uterine     Disease,"     1888; 
"Health  and  Study,"  president's  address  be- 
fore the  Missouri  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
1890;  "Gonorrhoea    in    the  Female,"  1889; 
"Puerperal  Infection,"  and  "Gonorrhoea  and 
Sterility,"  1893 ;  "Success  and  Failure  in  Sur- 
gery,"  1895;  "Some  Obstructions  to  Medi- 
cal Progress,"  1896;  "Uterine  Cancer,"  and 
"The  Physical  Status  of  Pregnancy,"  1897; 
"Tumors  of  the  Breast,"  "Umbilical  Hernia," 
an  address  on  Constantine  Hering  before  the 
College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Kansas  City  University,  1899,  and 
an  address  on  "The  Influence  of  Diet  and 
Habits  on  the  Liver,"  read  before  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Homeopathic  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Joseph,  October  5,  1899.    He  is 
examining  physician  for  the  Illinois  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Chicago,  the  Franklin 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York,  the  Des  Moines 
Life  Insurance  Association  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  the  Northwestern  Life  Association 
of  Minnesota.   In  politics  he  is  a  Free  Silver 
Republican,  and  in  religion  a  Congregational- 
ist.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Expansion 
Qub,  a  literary  body  on  the  East  Side  of 
Kansas  City.    He  was  married  in  Indianap- 
olis to  Miss  Emily  Lamb  Johnson,  daughter 
of  a  leadmg  lawyer  of  Rockford,  Illinois.  She 
is  a  highly  cultured  lady,  and  was  for  ten 
years  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Indian- 
apolis high  school.  Three  children  have  been 
bom   of  this  marriage,  Edith,  who  died  in 
1883,  at  the  age  of   four  years;   Ralph  Wil- 


lard,  aged  eighteen  years,  for  three  years  a 
student  at  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, and  Annie,  aged  thirteen  years,  a  stu- 
dent. Dr.  Runnels  is  recognized  throughout 
the  Missouri  Valley  as  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  man  of  broad  general  informa- 
tion, deeply  interested  in  all  concerns 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Rural  Free  Mail  Delivery.— This  is 

the  free  delivery  of  letters  and  other  mail 
matter  at  the  doors  of  houses,  in  country 
districts,  as  such  delivery  is  made  in  cities — 
and  it  marks  an  important  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  its  first  experiment  in  the 
year  1896,  when  forty-four  routes  were  estab- 
lished in  twenty-nine  States,  three  of  them 
being  routes  from  Cairo,  Randolph  County, 
Missouri,  the  experiment  having  the  support 
of  a  special  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
$40,000.  The  trial  was  attended  by  such  sat- 
isfactory results  that  Congress  appropriated 
$150,000  for  further  experiments  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  $300,000  the  year  after.  With 
the  aid  of  these  liberal  appropriations  and  of 
the  experience  already  acquired,  the  service 
was  extended  to  383  routes  in  forty  States. 
Free  rural  delivery  had  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  long  before,  and 
the  success  attending  it  in  those  countries 
suggested  the  policy  for  this  country.  But 
it  encountered  many  obstacles,  some  of  them 
in  official  quarters,  and  some  from  the  people 
themselves.  In  1893  the  house  committee  on 
postoffices  and  postroads  condemned  it,  as 
a  scheme  impossible  of  execution,  which 
"would  require  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$20,000,000  to  inaugurate  it,'^  and  the  same 
year  the  Postmaster  General  declared  in  his 
report  that  "the  department  would  not  be 
warranted  in  burdening  the  people  with  such 
a  great  expense  for  such  an  object."  In 
1894  Congress  made  a  small  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  test  the  scheme,  but  the  Postmas- 
ter General  had  so  little  faith  in  it  that  he 
declined  to  expend  the  money,  and  stated 
that  "the  proposed  plan  of  rural  free  delivery, 
if  adopted,  would  result  in  an  additional  cost 
to  the  people  of  about  $20,000,000  for  the 
first  year,"  and  he  did  not  think  the  enterprise 
justified  such  an  expenditure.  When  in  the 
year  1895,  Congress  increased  the  appropria- 
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tion  for  a  test  to  $20,000,  the  Postmaster 
General  declared  that  free  rural  delivery  was 
altogether  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  he 
added,  if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  make  the 
appropriation  available  for  the  year  1896  he 
would  g^ve  the  enterprise  a  fair  trial.  Con- 
gress did  make  the  appropriation  available, 
and  doubled  it  to  $40,000 — and  the  first  ex- 
periment with  forty-four  routes  was  made. 
The  results  were  a  surprise  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  expense  was  not  nearly  so  great 
as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  popular  ap- 
preciation of  the  scheme  was  as  encouraging 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  new  service 
had  been  given  a  fair  trial  began  to  pour  in 
upon  the  department,  and  special  agents  were 
appointed  to  look  into  the  claims  presented, 
and  lay  out  new  service  where  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable.  The  working  of  the 
system  varies  with  the  conditions  in  different 
places.  In  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  the 
service  was  attended  by  remarkable  success 
from  the  first.  Four  carriers  were  put  on 
the  routes,  sixty-four  miles  in  length  in  the 
aggregate,  covering  an  area  of  sixteen  square 
miles,  and  embracing  a  population  of  700. 
The  cost  to  the  government  was  $1,375  ^ 
year,  including  pay  of  postal  clerk,  driver  and 
care  of  horses  and  wagon.  It  performs  the 
service  heretofore  rendered  by  eight  fourth- 
class  post  officers  and  four  star  route  car- 
riers, the  cost  of  which  was  $1,600  a  year. 
The  experiment  of  three  routes  from  Cairo, 
Randolph  County,  Missouri,  did  not  work 
smoothly  at  first,  and  in  June,  1898,  not  quite 
two  years  after  it  was  beg^n,  it  was  reorgan- 
ized and  the  routes  reduced  from  three  to 
two,  those  portions  of  the  routes  leading  over 
impassable  roads  were  struck  out,  and  other 
territory  accessible  by  good  roads  added,  so 
as  to  give  a  larger  number  of  patrons  on  the 
two  routes  than  had  been  served  before  on 
three.  The  result,  as  stated  by  the  assistant 
postmaster  general  in  his  report  for  1899, 
was  that  **the  Cairo  rural  free  delivery  service 
is  now  showing  good  results  and  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  i>eople.  The  amount  of  mail 
handled  is  increasing  and  the  delivery  will 
soon  pay  its  way.'*  Routes  have  since  been 
established  at  other  places  in  Missouri — one 
of  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  length  from 
Chillicothe,  Livingston  County;  a  service  of 
three  carriers  covering  thirty-four  miles  of 
route  from   Higginsville,  and  one  route   of 


seventeen  radcs.  facMtt.  Lexington,  both  in  La- 
fayette County ;  one  ronte  of  twenty  miles 
from  Lee's  Summit,  Jackson  CcMHily ;  one  of 
twenty-two  miles  from  Maryville,  NodttAy 
County,  and  one  of  twenty-one  miles  from 
Nelson,  Saline  County.     The  special  agent 
for  Missouri  reported  favorably  in   1899  on 
all  these  routes,  except  the  two  from  Cairo, 
Randolph  County,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  service  will  shortly  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  Missouri,  and  be 
made  to  cover  entire  counties  where  the  roads 
are    uniformly    good.     The    s^vice    is   per- 
formed by  carriers  in  a  wagon,  or  buggy,  and 
these  vehicles  in  some   cases,  are   marked, 
"U.  S   Mail,  Rural  Delivery  Route  No.  — .' 
The  carriers  are  usually  men ;  on  two  of  the 
routes  in  1900  they  were  girls,  and  it  is  offi- 
cially reported  of  them:  *They  are  as  un- 
flagging in  their  devotion  to  the  service  as 
the  men,  and  as  efficient."    Carriers  are  paid 
$400  a  year,  and  g^ve  bond  for  $500.    A  route 
ought  to  be  about  twenty-five   miles,  over 
which  a  daily  service  is  had.    It  is  the  custom 
for  persons  living  on  the  route  to  be  served 
to  put  up  a  letter  box  at  some  convenient 
place  on  the  side  of  the  road,  where  the  car- 
rier can  reach  it  without  getting  out  of  his 
vehicle.     Sometimes,  at  a  road  crossing,  or 
fence  corner,  several  boxes,  each  with  the 
owner's  name,  will  be  set  up.    Sometimes  the 
boxes  are  locked,  in  which  case  the  carrier 
carries  a  duplicate  key.    The  carrier  will  take 
from  the  boxes  letters  and  other  pieces  of 
mail,  and  so  become  a  receiver  as  well  as  a 
deliverer  of  mail.      He  will  also  sell  stamps 
and  postal  cards,  though  it  is  advised  that 
persons  on  the  route  keep  a  supply  of  these 
on  hand,  as  the  carrier  may  not  always  be 
able  to  wait  while  the  cards  are  being*  written 
on.    The  service  is  greatly  facilitated  by  not- 
ing the  time  of  arrival  of  the  carrier,  which 
varies  but  little,  and  being  ready   for  him. 
Another  device  suggested  is  to  have  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  fastened  inside  the  box,  so  that 
the  end  of  it  can  be  hung  out  10  inform  the 
carrier  that  there  is  mail  inside  to  be  sent 
to  the  office.    This  saves  him  the  time  and 
trouble  of  frequently  opening  the  box  when 
there  is  nothing  for  him  in  it.     The   First 
Assistant    Postmaster    General,    Perry    S. 
Heath,  in  his  report  for  1899,  acknowledges 
the  very  valuable  aid  given  the  development 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  service  by  the  State 
Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandr>'  and  other 
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similar  bodies.  The  chief  opposition  to  the 
service,  heretofore,  came  from  fourth  class 
postmasters,  star  route  contractors  and  the 
keepers  of  small  country  stores  about  the  post 
office.  The  advantages  of  the  service  in  a 
community  are  moral  and  material,  and  bene- 
ficial. There  is  less  going  to  the  village  or 
town  and  less  drinking;  it  encourages  the 
reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
the  habit  of  writing;  it  reveals  the  need  of 
improved  roads  and  stimulates  a  community 
to  enterprises  for  securing  them;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  is  almost  invariably  attended 
by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  lands.  Any 
rural  community  of  lOO  families,  accessible 
by  a  good  roads  with  branch  roads,  may  se- 
cure free  delivery  by  sending  to  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  a  petition 
signed  by  the  heads  of  families,  giving  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  family.  The  peti- 
tion should  state  the  nature  of  the  country, 
whether  densely  or  sparsely  populated,  the 
principal  avocations  of  the  people,  the  char- 
acter of  the  roads  and  the  distances,  under 
existing  conditions,  that  each  patron  has  to 
travel  for  his  mail;  and  it  should  be  accom- 
panied, when  possible,  with  a  rough  map  of 
the  proposed  routes.  The  petition  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  Representative  in  Congress 
or  to  a  United  States  Senator  from  the  State, 
with  a  request  to  recommend  the  service 
and  forward  the  paper  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. The  department  will  then  send  a 
special  agent  to  the  locality  to  map  out  the 
route,  or  routes,  select  the  carriers  and  estab- 
lish  the  service.        ^^^^^^  ^   Grissom. 

Rnsh  Hill.— An  incorporated  city  in 
Audrain  County,  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad,  five  miles  from  Laddonia.  It  has 
a  church,  a  school,  three  general  stores,  a 
drug  store,  wagon  shop  and  blacksmith  shop. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  225. 

RnshYille. — An  incorporated  town  in 
Buchanam  County,  laid  out  in  1847  by  Per- 
man  Hudson  and  James  Leachman.  Five 
railroads  pass  through  the  town,  which  has  a 
population  of  300. 

Rnsselly  Joseph  James,  lawyer  and 
legislator,  Charleston,  Missouri,  was  born 
August  23,  1854,  near  Charleston,  Missis- 
sippi County,  Missouri.  He  was  a  son  of 
Joseph  T.  and  Patience  A.  Russell,  who  were 


natives  of  Maryland,  descended  from  leading 
families  of  that  State.  They  removed  in  1835 
to  the  State  and  county  in  which  their  son 
was  born.  Joseph  J.  Russell  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  educational  advantages 
which  were  afforded  him  from  his  earliest 
school  years.  After  finishing  the  course  laid 
down  in  the  public  school,  he  entered 
Charleston  Academy,  and  pursued  his  studies 
with  such  diligence  and  thoroughness  that 
before  he  had  attained  to  his  majority  he 
was  well  equipped  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  law,  and  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age  passed  an  examination  creditably  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  reading  had  been  private,  and 
without  assistance  beyond  that  afforded  him 
by  a  legal  friend  in  spare  moments.  Although 
recognized  as  entirely  capable,  and  having 
entered  upon  practice,  his  ambition  to  be 
more  thorough  led  him  to  turn  aside  from 
the  active  professional  career  he  had  entered 
upon,  to  enroll  himself  as  a  student  in  the 
law  departmemt  of  the  State  University  at 
Columbia,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1880  with  the  high  honor  of 
being  valedictorian  of  his  class.  This  signal 
success  in  acquiring  an  education,  literary 
and  professional,  was  not  achieved  without 
much  self-denial  and  close  economy,  for  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  he  was  without 
means,  save  such  as  he  was  able  to  earn 
through  his  own  labor,  supplemented  by 
small  loans  made  to  him  by  friends  who 
honored  him  for  his  earnest  endeavor,  and 
had  faith  in  his  future.  The  reward  which 
came  to  him  was  not  long  deferred  nor 
meager.  He  speedily  built  up  a  remunerative 
practice,  while  honors  in  social,  business  and 
political  life  followed  rapidly.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  Mississippi 
County,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
important  office  with  such  signal  ability  that 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1882,  he  was 
re-elected,  and  this  time  without  opposition. 
In  1884  he  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  chosen  as  a  presidential  elector,  and 
during  the  campaign  he  made  a  vigorous  can- 
vass and  addressed  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  held  in  the  State.  At  the 
end  it  was  his  proud  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  electoral  college,  to  cast  his  vote  for 
the  first  Democratic  President  elected  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
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Missouri  House  of  Represenrtatives,  and  he 
was  re-elected  in  1889.  I^  ^^^  '^^st  session 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  Speaker,  pro 
tempore,  while  in  the  second,  which  was  a 
revision  session,  he  was  elected  to  the  speak- 
ership. His  legislative  service  was  distin- 
guished by  marked  ability.  In  committee 
deliberations  his  views  were  held  in  high  re- 
spect. On  the  floor  he  was  known  as  a  clear, 
logical  and  forcible  debater,  while  as  Speaker 
his  broad  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law, 
and  his  clearness,  promptness  and  fairness  in 
rulings,  gained  for  him  the  warm  approba- 
tion of  his  political  friends,  and  the  respect 
of  his  political  opponents.  As  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  this  record,  he  has  ever  been  a 
Democrat,  taking  an  earnest  pride  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  party  of  his  choice.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion held  in  Kansas  City  in  1900,  Mr.  Russell 
was  made  president  of  that  association  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Having  by  his  success  in  his 
legal  practice  acquired  a  handsome  com- 
petency, his  influence  has  been  manifest  in 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  In  1887  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Charleston  Bank,  was 
elected  to  its  vice  presidency,  and  filled  the 
position  uninterruptedly  from  that  time  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1900.  The  former 
president  died  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Russell 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  In 
his  religious  life  Mr.  Russell  is  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  liberal 
supporter  of  all  its  material  concerns.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  in  Masonry  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  holds  membership  in  Moolah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Groath,  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  July  27,  1884,  at 
the  Southern  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis.  Their  home 
life  is  happy,  and  they  rank  among  the  first 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  in  influ- 
ence and  usefulness. 

Bnssellt  Thomas  A.,  lawyer  and  jur- 
ist, was  born  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 
He  was  educated  at  the  State  University  of 
Missouri,  and  then  began  his  law  studies 
under  the  preceptorship  of  his  brother, 
Colonel  F.  T.  Russell.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  established  himself  in  practice 
at  Kansas  City.  In  1864  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  has  since  been  a  prominent  mem- 


ber of  the  bar  of  that  city.  For  four  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  public  school  board 
of  St.  Louis,  which  he  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent, and  at  a  later  date  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court  by  Gov- 
ernor Stone,  the  occasion  being  the  creation 
of  three  additional  judgeships  at  that  time. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Christian  Church, 
and  politically  he  affiliates  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Judge  Russell  married  Miss  M, 
L.  Lenoir,  a  gfranddaughter  of  General 
Lenoir,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Continental  Army. 

Bassellville.— A  town  in  Cole  County, 
on  the  Lebanon  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  seventeen  miles  southwest 
of  Jefferson  City.  It  has  Catholic,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  Churches ;  a  graded  school 
occupying  a  building  costing  $4,000;  a  bank, 
and  the  "Rustler"  newspaper,  the  only  jour- 
nal published  in  Cole  County  outside  of 
Jefferson  City.  In  1875  the  new  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  building  was  destroyed  by 
a  tornado,  and  in  1883  nearly  all  of  the  busi- 
ness houses  were  burned.  All  have  been 
replaced  with  modern  structures.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1890  was  120. 

Bath,  Harvey  Isaac,  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 24,  1865,  in  Berks  County,  near  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
Ruth.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  the 
Keystone  State.  The  elder  Ruth  was  a  man 
of  means  and  throughout  his  Kfe  was  mainly 
engaged  in  caring  for  various  investments 
and  property  interests.  He  and  his  wife  died 
in  1871,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  leaving 
a  family  of  eight  children.  Harvey  I.  Ruth, 
who  was  then  six  years  of  age,  was  reared  by 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  manifested  the  most 
kindly  interest  in  him  and  bestowed  upon 
him  paternal  care  and  affection.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  at  WilHston  Seminary  of  East 
Hampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  took  a 
scientific  course,  giving  special  attention  to 
engineering.  Leaving  school  in  1883  he  was 
sent  to  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  as  manager 
of  the  Poplar  Bluff  Lumber  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  operated  an  important  in- 
dustry employing  a  large  number  of  men. 
He  continued  to  manage  this  mamufacturinf 
plant  successfully  until  1897,  when  he  turned 
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his  attention  mainly  to  operations  in  real 
estate.  In  1899  he  embarked  in  the  wholesale 
lumber  business,  with  which  he  has  since  been 
identified,  being  at  the  same  time  president 
of  the  Ruth  &  Meaigle  Realty  Company.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Fraternal  Opera  Com- 
pany, of  Poplar  Bluff.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  fra- 
ternal order  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  1888,  Mr.  Ruth  married 
Miss  Efiie  Frank,  of  Carlinville,  Illinois. 
Their  children  are  Mary,  Edith,  Nellie  and 
Harry  Isaac  Ruth. 

Rntledge. — ^An  incorporated  village  in 
Scotland  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Memphis.  It  was  laid  out  upon  the  building 
of  the  railroad.  It  has  a  graded  school, 
three  churches,  one  bank,  larg^e  roller  flour- 
mill,  two  hotels,  and  about  thirty-five  other 
business  places,  including  well  stocked  stores 
and  shops.  It  is  important  as  a  shipping 
point  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  700. 

Ryaiiy  Frank  K,,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Norfolk,  Connecticut,  read  law  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
city.  Immediately  afterward  he  began  prac- 
ticing. Recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party,  he  has  served  as  land 
commissioner  of  St.  Louis  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Mayors  Britton  and  Overstolz, 
and  has  filled  other  positions.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1880  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  executive 
committee  of  Missouri.  As  a  popular  orator 
he  is  well  known  both  in  St.  Louis  and 
throughout  the  State,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  local  bar  most  in  demand  as 
an  after-dinner  speaker. 

Ryan,  Patrick  John,  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop,  was  bom  February  20,  1831,  in 
the  town  of  Thurles,in  the  County  Tipperary, 
Irelamd.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at 
the  Christian  Brothers'  School  in  Thurles, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
commenced  his  classical  studies.  In  1847 
he  entered  St.  Patrick's  College,  of  Carlow, 
as  an  afiiliated  subject  of  Most  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Kenrick,  then  presiding  over  the 
diocese  of  St.  Louis.  In  1852  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  to  St.  Louis.  He  was 
made  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
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Carondelet  Theological  Seminary.  In  1853 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  in 
1855  he  became  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  that  position  until  i860, 
when  he  began  the  erection  of  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation  and  of  the  parochial  school 
connected  therewith.  When  the  Civil  War 
began,  while  retaining  his  position  as  pastor, 
he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Kenrick 
spiritual  adviser  of  the  unfortunate  men  in 
the  Gratiot  Street  prison,  and  later,  on 
recommendation  of  General  Blair,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  prison 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  This  last 
appointment,  however,  he  declined,  feeling 
that  he  could  do  more  good  among  the  Con- 
federate prisoners  as  a  simple  priest.  After 
his  ministry  at  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion he  was  transferred  to  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  where  he  remained  until 
his  official  departure  for  Philadelphia,  in 
1884,  New  York  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  the  same 
year,  and  he  received  this  degree  also  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  eighteen  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and 
Father  Ryan  accompanied  him.  He  returned 
to  St.  Louis  with  his  already  liberal  mind 
broadened  by  a  year  of  travel,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  was  appointed  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese.  He  was  administrator  of  the 
diocese  later,  while  the  archbishop  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  ecumenical  council,  and  still 
later,  when  the  archbishop  applied  to  Rome 
for  a  coadjutor,  Father  Ryan  was  selected  for 
that  position.  The  title  of  Bishop  of  Tri- 
comia  was  conferred  upon  him  and  he  was 
consecrated  on  the  14th  of  April,  1872.  He 
visited  Rome  again  in  1883,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  his  elevation  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  dignity  was  announced,  under  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  Salimina.  In  1884  he 
was  recommended  by  the  congregation  of  the 
propaganda  and  approved  and  appointed  by 
the  Pope  as  archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  His 
departure  from  St.  Louis  was  mourned  by  all 
classes  of  people,  and  an  address  tendering 
him  a  public  reception  was  sent  to  him  by  a 
committee  of  representative  citizens. 

Ryland,  John  F,,  lawyer  and  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1797,  and  died  at  Lexington,  Mis- 
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souri,  September  lo,  1873.  While  a  boy,  his 
father  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  at- 
tended Forest  Hill  Academy,  and  had  the 
advantages  of  a  g-ood  education.  After  leav- 
ing the  academy  he  opened  a  private  school, 
which  he  conducted  for  a  time.  He  then 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Hardin,  and, 
after  obtaining  his  license,  came  to  Missouri, 
in  1 81 9.  He  practiced  law  first  at  the  St. 
Louis  bar,  but  while  still  a  young  lawyer 
removed  to  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  made 
that  place  his  permanent  home.  His  legal 
qualifications  and  controversial  abilities  were 


of  an  unusually  high  order,  and  he  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  jurists  at 
a  bar  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  in  Missouri,  in  its  advocates  and 
judges.  In  1852  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  held  the  position  with 
honor  until  1858.  Judge  Ryland  was  an 
active  Freemason,  and  for  a  time  held  the 
post  of  grand  master  in  Missouri,  enjoying 
an  honorable  name  in  that  ancient  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fame  of  a  just  and  good 
man,  and  Christian,  among  the  people  of  the 
State. 


Sac  River. — Has  its  beginning  in  the 
East  Fork,  which  rises  in  Greene  County,  and 
the  West  Fork,  in  Lawrence  County,  uniting 
in  one  stream,  which  flows  150  miles  through 
Cedar  and  St.  Clair  Counties  into  the  Osage. 

St.  Alphonso^s  Convent  of  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers.— The  Redemptor- 
ist  order  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  two 
provinces  in  the  United  States,  eastern  and 
western,  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  MuUane,  of 
St.  Louis,  being  the  provincial  of  the  western 
province.  Before  the  order  was  established  in 
St.  Louis  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  gave  a 
mission  at  the  Cathedral,  which  was  attended 
with  such  success  that  Archbishop  Kenrick 
proposed  to  them  the  establishing  of  a  house 
in  St.  Louis.  In  1865  they  gave  a  mission  at 
St.  Mary's  Church.  The  result  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  on  Grand  Avenue  near  the  St. 
Charles  rock  road — and  there  the  noble  and 
beautiful  edifice  known  as  the  "Rock  Church" 
was  built.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1867,  and  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1872,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
bishop Ryan.  On  the  loth  of  June,  1874,  the 
St.  Louis  house  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  rectorate,  with  Rev.  W.  V.  Meredith  as  first 
rector.  In  1882  the  corner-stone  of  the  parish 
school  was  laid  and  a  building  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $45,533.  In  1883  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  took  charge  and  the  school  was  opened 
with  nearly  400  pupils. 

St.  Andrew's  Society.— A  benevolent 
association  formed  September  31,  1839,  com- 


posed of  natives  of  Scotland  residing  in  St. 
Louis.  John  S.  Thompson  was  first  president 
of  the  society,  and  T.  T.  Stewart  first  secre- 
tary. 

St.  Ange  de  Bellerlvef  first  miliury 
commandant  and  acting  Governor  of  the  post 
of  St.  Louis,  was  bom  in  Canada  about  the 
year  1705.  At  the  time  the  treaty  of  Paris 
went  into  effect  in  the  Illinois  country,  the 
Illinois  settlements  were  under  the  French 
government,  he  being  at  that  time  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Chartres.  In  the  exercise  of 
these  governmental  functions  he  was  subordi- 
nate to  M.  D'Abbadie,  Director  General  of 
Louisiana,  who  resided  at  New  Orleans,  then 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  province.  In 
1765,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors and  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
he  delivered  to  Captain  Sterling,  the  accred- 
ited commissioner  of  His  British  Majesty, 
formal  possession  of  the  Illinois  country,  and 
soon  afterward  withdrew  with  his  troops 
from  the  territory  which  had  passed  under 
British  control.  He  came  at  once  to  St.  Louis, 
at  a  time  when  the  infant  settlement  had 
begun  to  feel  the  need  of  some  governmental 
authority,  and  his  recognized  character  and 
ability  caused  him  to  be  endowed  by  the  peo- 
ple with  the  authority  that  legitimately  be- 
longed to  a  Governor  under  the  French 
colonial  system  in  America.  The  temporary 
government  which  he  established  went  into 
effect  January  2,  1766,  and  was  maintained 
until  May  20,  1770,  at  which  date  Don  Pedro 
Piemas  succeeded  him  by  appointment  of  the 
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Spanish  government.  While  he  governed 
without  authority  from  the  Spanish  crown, 
he  appears  to  have  acted  in  harmony  with 
the  Spanish  officials  of  the  Province  of  Lou- 
isiana, so  far  as  they  chose  to  exercise  any 
authority  during  his  administration.  He  died 
at  the  home  of  Madame  Chouteau,  December 
27,  1774,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  grave- 
yard on  the  following  day.  His  remains  were 
removed  from  this  cemetery  along  with  those 
of  the  members  of  the  Chouteau  family,  and 
they  now  rest  in  the  Chouteau  family  lot. 
Pierre  Laclede  Liguest  was  named  by  St. 
Ange  as  the  executor  of  his  will. 

St.  Ann's  Foundling  Asylum  and 
Widows*  Home, — ^This  institution  in  St. 
Louis,  the  first  asylum  for  abandoned  in- 
fants opened  in  the  United  States,  was  com- 
menced May  12,  1853.  Its  founder  was  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  who  obtained  from  the 
Mother  House  at  Emmetsburg,  Maryland, 
four  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  began  their  work 
in  a  small  house  on  Eleventh  and  Marion 
Streets,  the  site  of  the  House  of  the  Guard- 
ian Angel.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  institution  is  nonsectarian.  The 
sisters  receive  annually  about  350  infants, 
these  are  of  both  sexes,  their  ages  ranging 
from  one  day  to  five  years. 

The  Maternity  Hospital  is  intended  for 
young  women  whose  previous  character  has 
been  good  and  whose  reception  will  save  the 
honor  of  the  family.  It  is  also  intended  for 
married  women,  who  can  receive  in  this  hos- 
pital professional  attention  not  possible  in 
their  own  homes.  Poor  and  homeless  widows 
over  sixty  years  of  age  are  received  and  cared 
for  in  the  widows'  department. 

St«  Catherine. — ^An  incorporated  vil- 
lage in  Linn  County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  Railroad,  sixteen  miles  southeast  of 
Linneus,  the  county  seat.  It  was  founded  in 
1857.  A  woolen  mill  and  flouring  mill  were 
established  there,  but  for  some  years  have 
not  been  operated.  There  are  a  church, 
school,  hotel  and  four  stores  there.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  250. 

St.  Charles. — ^The  county  seat  of  St. 
Charles  County.  It  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  twenty  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  twenty-three  miles 


northwest  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  on  the  Wabash 
Railway,  which  enters  the  city  over  a  steel 
bridge  crossing  the  Missouri  River,  connect- 
ing it  directly  with  St.  Louis,  and  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway.  Here 
was  made  the  first  white  settlement  after  that 
at  St.  Louis,  and  five  years  later,  in  1769,  by 
Louis  Blanchette,  surnamed  Chasseur,  a 
French  hunter,  who  named  the  location  Les 
Petites  Cotes,  or  Village  des  Cotes,  meaning 
the  Little  Hills.  When  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory was  ceded  to  Spain,  he  was  made  post 
commandant,  and  he  changed  the  name  to 
St.  Charles,  in  honor  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  monarch.  His  residence,  the  gov- 
ernment house  and  prison,  which  he  erected, 
were  situated  on  a  small  stream,  later  known 
as  Factory  Branch,  within  the  block  now 
bounded  by  Water,  McDonough  and  Main 
streets,  and  the  river.  The  colony  which  lo- 
cated here  was  entirely  French.  Each  villager 
was  granted  a  house  lot  120  x  150  feet,  and  a 
tract  for  cultivation  i  arpent  wide  and  40  ar- 
pens  long,  containing  34  acres.  In  addition 
14,000  arpens  were  granted  as  "Commons,'* 
to  provide  fuel  and  pasturage.  Similar  grants 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  government  until 
the  Territory  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  when  much  dispute  ensued  as  to  title, 
until,  in  181 2,  by  act  of  Congress,  all  grants 
made  prior  to  December  20,  1803,  were  con- 
firmed. Blanchette  died  in  1793,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Tayon,  whose  descendants 
yet  live  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1802  Tayon 
was  succeeded  by  James  Mackay,  who  was 
commandant  until  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
rule,  and  officially  represented  the  French 
government  when  the  Territory  came  into 
possession  of  the  United  States.  During  this 
period  the  growth  of  the  settlement  had  been 
slow.  In  1 781  there  were  six  or  seven  fami- 
lies, and  the  number  but  doubled  during  the 
next  ten  years.  In  1801  a  public  meeting  was 
held  on  a  Sunday  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  fencing  the  "Commons,"  and  twenty-three 
persons  took  part,  these  presumably  being 
heads  of  families.  In  1803,  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  observed  at  the  house  of  Timothy  Kib- 
bey,  who  presided,  with  Francis  Saucier  as 
vice  president.  This  was  probably  the  first 
celebration  in  the  Territory.  October  13, 
1809,  the  village  was  organized  under  Terri- 
torial law,  Alexander  McNair  and  Dr.  Rejmal 
being  the  first  trustees.  In  1812  the  village  is 
described  as  consisting  of  about  100  houses. 
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on  a  street  one  mile  long,  on  the  river  bank. 
Among  these  was  the  home  of  Thomas  Kib- 
bey,  the  first  brick  house  built  in  the  county, 
said  to  have  had  its  gable  end  thrown  down 
during  the  New  Madrid  earthquake  period. 
Another  building  was  a  stone  tower,  which 
was  afterward  used  as  a  jail.  There  is  no 
record  of  municipal  business  after  1812  until 
1818,  when  Charles  Phillips,  Osborn  Knott, 
Charles  Tayon,  James  Morrison  and  Bap- 
tiste  Bragiere  were  elected  trustees,  and  some 
of  the  names  afford  evidence  that  the  influx 
of  American  immigration  had  begun. 

Records  are  scant  until  1849,  when  the 
original  city  charter  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  May  7  Ludwell  E.  Pow- 
ell was  elected  mayor ;  Thomas  W.  Cunning- 
ham, Thomas  Ruenzi,  William  M.  Christy, 
Sir  Walter  Rice,  Louis  Gerneau,  Edwin  D. 
Bevitt,  councilmen ;  Alexander  Chauvin,  reg- 
ister; John  Hilbert,  marshal;  Antoine  La- 
faivre,  treasurer,  and  Isaac  W.  Copes,  as- 
sessor. The  General  Assembly,  by  act  passed 
at  its  first  session,  in  St.  Louis  in  1820,  con- 
stituted St.  Charles  the  capital  city,  and  that 
body  convened  there  in  June,  1821,  in  spe- 
cial session,  and  adopted  a  solemn  public  act 
giving  assent  to  the  conditions  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  as  a  State  in  accordance  with 
the  Qay  resolution,  whereupon  President 
Monroe  issued  his  proclamation  announcing 
such  admission  as  complete.  November  5 
the  General  Assembly  again  convened  in 
what  is  officially  known  as  the  second  session 
of  the  First  General  Assembly.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  the  second  story  of  a  building 
on  Main  Street,  which  was  provided  free  of 
rent.  The  legislators  reached  the  town  on 
horseback  and  boarded  at  private  houses  or 
the  few  small  hotels,  paying  $2.50  a  week. 
They  were  dressed  in  home-made  cloth  or 
buckskin  leggings  and  hunting  shirts.  Their 
footwear  was  of  their  own  making,  rough 
shoes,  or  buckskin  moccasins.  They  gener- 
ally wore  caps  made  of  the  skins  of  raccoons 
or  wildcats.  Governor  McNair  alone  wore  a 
fine  cloth  coat  and  a  beaver  hat.  There  were 
many  evidences  of  illiteracy  among  the  pio- 
neer lawmakers,  but  they  were  intent  upon 
improving  existing  conditions,  and  among 
their  early  enactments  were  charters  for 
academies  and  colleges.  At  this  session  Gov- 
ernor McNair  announced  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  State,  as  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe.   The  General  Assembly  closed 


its  last  session  in  St.  Charles  on  January  21, 
1826.  The  House  and  Senate  journals  for  the 
session  of  1821  were  from  the  press  of  Robert 
McCloud,  "Printer  to  the  State."  He  was  a 
step-son  of  Joseph  Charless,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Missouri  Gazette,"  out  of 
which  grew  the  "St.  Louis  Republic."  Mc- 
Cloud opened  a  printing  office  in  St.  Charles 
in  1819,  from  which  he  issued  the  "Mis-  . 
sourian,"  said  to  be  the  first  newspaper  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  after  the  "Missouri 
Gazette"  at  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  State  organ 
so  long  as  the  State  capital  remained  in  that 
place,  and  shortly  after  its  removal  to  JcflFer- 
son  City  the  paper  lapsed.  The  Assembly 
journals  for  1823  bear  the  imprint  of  Nathan- 
iel Paschall,  and  those  of  1825,  Duff  Green, 
both  purporting  to  be  printed  at  St.  Charles. 
Religion  came  with  almost  the  first  of  the 
French  immigrants.  There  is  good  evidence 
that  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  dates  to  1792.  The  Presby- 
terians came  next,  with  a  membership  of 
twelve  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Flint,  organized  by  the  Rev.  Salmon  Gid- 
dings,  August  30,  1818.  In  1830  the  Metho- 
dist Church  had  its  beginning,  diiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Collier.  In  1836  the  Rev. 
P.  R.  Minard,  of  St.  Louis,  organized  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church.  The  German  Methodist 
Church  was  organized  in  1847  ^V  ^he  Rev.  F. 
Horstman,  of  the  Illinois  Conference.  The 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and 
St.  Peter's  German  Catholic  Church  were  in- 
stituted in  1848.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Immanuel  Congregation,  springing  from  an 
older  church  on  the  Boone's  Lick  road,  was 
instituted  in  1849.  In  1868  St.  John's  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church  grew  out  of  a  peace- 
able separation  from  the  Frieden  Gemeinde, 
organized  in  1836,  three  miles  from  the  city. 
St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Protestant  Church 
dates  back  to  1865,  and  the  Franklin  Street 
Baptist  Church  to  1871.  Education  claimed 
attention  »oon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
church.  In  1797  Madame  Rigauche  taught 
a  school  for  girls,  using  the  French  language, 
and  James  Chauvin  taught  in  English  in  1801. 
In  1818  Madame  Duchesne  essayed  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  now  the  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  1828  it  was  substan- 
tially founded.  In  1830  St.  Charles  College 
and  Lindenwood  College  had  their  begin- 
nings. There  is  no  record  of  a  public  school 
until  1843,  2tnd  it  numbered  but  forty  pupils. 
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From  its  establishment  St.  Charles  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  business 
cities  in  the  State.    Its  first  commerce  was 
carried  on  by  keel  boats.    May  15,  1819,  the 
first  steamboat,  the  "Independence,"  arrived 
from  St.  Louis,  and  shortly  afterward,  un- 
til supplanted  largely  by  railway,  the  river 
was    the    channel    of    trade.      Its    manu- 
facturing interests  include  the  St.   Charles 
Car    Works,    organized    in    1872,    employ- 
ing   1,500    men,    with    a    weekly    pay    roll 
of  $13,000;  three  flourmills,  three  brick  and 
tile  works,  two  breweries,  and  furniture,  box, 
tobacco  and  other  factories,  woolen  mills  and 
meat-packing  houses.    There  are  three  sub- 
stantial banks,  electric  light  and  telephone 
service,  excellent  waterworks  and  an  efficient 
fire  department.      The  newspapers  are  the 
"Banner-News,"  daily  and   weekly,   Demo- 
cratic; the  "Monitor,"  daily  and  weekly,  Re- 
publican ;  the  "Cosmos,"  weekly.    Independ- 
ent; the  "Demokrat,"  weekly,  Democratic, 
and  the  "Republikaner,"  weekly,  Republican. 
There  are  fifteen  churches  of  various  denomi- 
nations.   The  educational  institutions  include 
three  public  schools  and  a  number  of  parochi- 
al schools,  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Catholic ;  St.  Charles  College,  Methodist,  and 
Lindenwood  College,  Presbyterian.      There 
are  prosperous  lodges  of  the  leading  secret 
and  benevolent  orders.     Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
and  the  operahouse  are  handsome  buildings, 
with  large  seating  capacity.     In  1900  the  pop- 
ulation was  7,982. 

St.    Charles  Borromeo  Church. — 

The  first  church  instituted  in  St.  Charles.  It 
g^ew  out  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  priests 
who  came  to  minister  to  the  early  French 
settlers.  In  the  time  of  Governor  Blanchette 
there  was  a  rude  church  built  of  upright  logs, 
which  he  replaced  with  a  frame  building,  on 
the  northwest  part  of  Lot  No.  28,  on  Second 
Street,  near  Jackson  Street.  The  records  of 
the  church  show  that  Peter  Beland  was  bap- 
tized July  21,  1792,  and  that  John  Baptiste 
Provost  and  Angelique  Savaugers  were  mar- 
ried September  25th,  same  year.  The  offi- 
ciating clergyman  at  the  former  ceremony 
was  the  Rev.  Peter  Joseph  Didier,  acting  pas- 
tor. From  1798  to  1804  the  Rev.  F.  Lussen 
ministered,  and  afterward  for  some  years  the 
church  was  served  by  priests  from  St.  Louis 
and  Portage  des  Sioux.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Marie  Dunand,  a  Trappist,  was  pastor  from 


1809  to  1815.  In  1823  Father  Van  Quicken- 
borne,  a  Jesuit,  and  superior  of  the  missions 
in  the  St.  Charles  region,  came  with  a  number 
of  priests.  In  1827  he  built  what  was  long 
known  as  the  old  stone  church,  on  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Decatur  Streets,  and  it  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Rosati,  October  12th. 
In  this  work  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  pas- 
tor, Rev.  P.  J.  Verhaegen,  a  divine  who  came 
to  be  venerated  for  his  high  attainments  and 
ccmsecrated  effort.  He  was  afterward  pres- 
ident of  St.  Louis  University,  superior  of 
missions,  vicar  general  and  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  In  1844  he  became 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland,  and 
later  the  first  president  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, at  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  In  185 1  he 
again  returned  to  St.  Charles,  remaining 
until  1857,  when  he  was  occupied  for  a  year 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, besides  delivering  Sunday  evening 
lectures  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
On  his  last  return  to  St.  Charles  he  resumed 
his  duties  as  superior  and  pastor,  serving 
until  his  death,  July  28,  1868.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  J.  Roes,  under  whose  pas- 
torate, and  after  four  years  of  effort,  the  fine 
church  edifice  now  standing  was  built.  It 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Ryan  October  13, 
1872. 

St.  Charles  Bridge. — ^A  railway 
bridge  spanning  the  Missouri  River  at  St. 
Charles.  Work  was  begun  in  August,  1868, 
and  it  was  opened  for  traffic  May  29,  1871. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  longest  bridge  of  its 
pattern  in  the  United  States,  and  carried  the 
longest  suspension  span  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  four  suspension  truss 
spans,  each  305  to  32 ij^  feet  in  length,  with 
viaduct  approaches,  all  of  iron,  making  an 
extreme  length  of  6,535  ^^^t-  It  is  without 
a  draw,  standing  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
the  passage  of  steamboats  at  any  stage  of 
water.  It  was  erected  for  the  St.  Charles 
Bridge  Company,  organized  by  St.  Charles 
and  St.  Louis  capitalists,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  Its  construction  was  attended 
with  immense  difficulty.  Eight  river  founda- 
tions were  driven,  to  a  depth  varying  from 
fifty-four  to  seventy-six  feet,  through  alter- 
nate layers  of  quicksand,  great  boulders  and 
submerged  drift  logs  and  debris.  At  this 
point  the  river  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  forty 
feet,  and  its  current  at  flood  speed  is  eight  to 
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ten  miles  an  hour.  Its  history  is  marked  with 
three  great  disasters.  November  ii,  1870, 
while  the  building  was  progressing,  and  the 
workmen  were  elevating  to  its  place  a  mass 
of  metal  weighing  more  than  four  tons,  the 
hoisting  apparatus  broke,  and  it  fell  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-two  feet.  Nineteen  men  were 
killed,  and  a  number  were  severely  injured. 
November  8, 1879,  ^  span  gave  way,  precipi- 
tating into  the  river  a  train  of  eighteen 
freight  cars,  killing  five  men.  A  similar  acci- 
dent occurred  December  8, 1881,  when  a  train 
of  thirty-one  freight  cars  went  down,  the  en- 
gineer being  killed  and  two  men  injured.  The 
wrought  iron  in  the  structure  was  afterward 
replaced  with  steel,  and  has  since  shown  no 
weakness.  The  bridge  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Wabash  Railway  Company 
for  many  years. 

St«  Charles  College.— A  classical, 
literary  and  scientific  coeducational  institu- 
tion at  St.  Charles.  In  1830  Mrs.  Catherine 
Collier,  a  widow,  came  from  New  Jersey  with 
her  two  sons,  and  engaged  in  dairying  and 
store-keeping  at  that  place.  She  was  a  zeal- 
ous Methodist,  and  in  1830  built  upon  her 
own  grounds  a  small  church,  the  first  house 
of  worship  of  her  denomination  in  St. 
Charles.  She  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing a  pay  school  in  the  same  room,  which  was 
so  successful  that  she  determined  upon  mak- 
ing it  permanent.  Her  son,  George,  favored 
the  plan,  and  the  two  provided  the  grounds 
and  building  at  a  personal  cost  of  $10,000.  A 
charter  was  secured  in  1835,  ^^e  first  granted 
in  the  State,  and  St.  Charles  College  opened 
the  same  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Fielding,  with  three  assistants. 
Mr.  Collier  contributed  to  the  college  about 
$50,000,  including  the  pajrment  of  the  presi- 
dent's salary  for  some  years.  At  his  death 
he  left  an  endowment  fund  of  $10,000,  condi- 
tioned upon  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  contributing  a  like  sum,  which  was 
provided,  and  tlie  college  came  under  its  con- 
trol. The  institution  prospered  until  the 
Civil  War,  when  its  doors  were  closed,  and 
it  passed  into  other  hands.  It  was  restored 
to  its  rightful  owners  under  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  about  1866,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  conducted  on  the  original  plan. 

St.  Charles  County.— A  county  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Missouri,  bounded  on    the 


north  by  Lincoln  County  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Missouri 
River,  and  on  the  west  by  Warren  and  Lin- 
coln Counties.  It  is  irregular  and  wedgelike 
in  shape.  The  extreme  length  is  about 
forty-two  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth, 
at  the  western  boundary,  is  twenty-four  miles. 
From  the  western  line  the  grotmd  stands 
high  and  rolling,  breaking  into  ridges  in 
places,  with  intervening  lowlands,  to  a  point 
two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  the  city 
of  St.  Charles,  six  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  one  mile  from  the  Missouri 
River.  The  highlands  or  bluffs,  covered  with 
timber,  terminate  here,  and  from  them  are 
projected  two  mounds,  symmetrical  in  form 
and  similar  in  size,  150  feet  in  height,  with- 
out tree  or  shrub.  These  the  French  pio- 
neers named  Les  Mamelles,  meaning  the 
breasts.  From  this  point  is  visible  a  beau- 
tiful expanse  of  level  alluvial  lowlands,  bear- 
ing the  richest  vegetation,  stretching  away 
twenty  miles  and  terminating  in  a  point  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  largest  of  Ameri- 
can rivers,  which  enclose  it.  The  county  con- 
tains numerous  streams.  The  Femme  Osage, 
fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  flows  into  the 
Missouri  River.  All  others  of  consequence 
drain  into  the  Mississippi  River.  These  in- 
clude Dardenne  Creek,  Peruque  Creek  and 
Cuivre  River,  which  is  fed  by  Big  Creek,  In- 
dian Camp  Creek  and  McCoy's  Creek.  The 
county  contains  345,600  acres,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  crop-bearing  and  of  txisur- 
passable  fertility.  The  lowlands  are  rich,  dark 
loam  over  a  stratum  of  sand,  with  dark  clay 
beneath,  portions  of  which  have  been  under 
cultivation  nearly  100  years  without  fer- 
tilization, and  have  produced  successive  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn,  without  rotation,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  highlands  are 
covered  with  a  soil  which  sustains  an  ample 
indigenous  growth  of  bluegrass.  The  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  broom- 
corn,  tobacco,  hemp  and  hay.  Peaches,  ap- 
ples and  other  fruits  are  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Grapes  are  grown  to  ad- 
vantage, and  the  vineyard  product  affords 
large  returns.  Hogs  and  cattle  are  raised  in 
great  numbers,  and  near  the  best  of  mar- 
kets. Under  the  soil  is  found  a  good  qual- 
ity of  limestone,  which  is  utilized  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  in  burning  lime.  The  best 
native  trees — oak,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  walnut, 
lind  and  cottonwood — g^ow  luxuriously.  The 
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county  comprises  five  townships.  Portage  des 
Sioux  is  the  easternmost,  embracing  the  point 
of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  with  the  islands,  which  are  never  sta- 
ble, but  increase  or  diminish  in  extent,  or 
appear  and  disappear,  with  each  flood  season. 
St.  Charles  lies  to  its  southeast.  Dardenne 
occupies  the  central  portion,  extending  from 
river  to  river.  Femme  Osage  is  in  the  ex- 
treme southwest.  On  its  north  is  Callaway, 
and  north  of  that  is  Cuivre.  All  except 
Callaway  have  repeatedly  suffered  loss  of 
land  by  the  encroachments  of  the  rivers,  and, 
again,  the  waste  has  been  repaired  by  allu- 
vial deposits  through  the  same  agency. 

The  first  white  settlement  made  outside 
the  post  of  St.  Charles  (whidh  see)  was  by 
Daniel  M.  Boone,  who  was  probably  the  very 
first  American  to  make  a  home  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Missouri.  He  located  in 
1795,  i"  Darst's  Bottom.  Later  the  same 
year  came  his  father,  Daniel  Boone,  amd  his 
brother-in-law,  Flanders  Callaway,  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  Samuel  Griffith,  from  New  York. 
David  Darst  came  from  Kentucky  in  I7c)8. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Bryans,  Grants, 
Bigelows,  and  others,  most  of  whom  settled 
near  the  Femme  Osage.  They  were  a  hardy 
class  of  Anglo-Americans,  of  sturdy  physique 
and  great  force  of  character,  who  left  a  per- 
manent influence  for  good.  They  were  also 
a  prolific  race.  There  were  many  families  of 
ten  children,  and  some  of  thirteen  to  fifteen. 
Isaac  Fulkerson  was  the  father  of  ten,  and 
one  of  his  sons  became  the  father  of  fifteen. 
This  class  also  settled  about  Portage  des 
Sioux.  The  settlements  elsewhere  in  the 
district  were  distinctively  French  and  Cana- 
dian. The  earliest  received  land  grants  under 
the  Spanish  government,  most  of  which  were 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Congress.  In 
1812  each  settlement  built  a  fort  for  defense 
against  Indians.  Among  these  were  Boone's 
Fort,  in  Darst's  Bottom;  Howell's  Fort, 
on  Howell's  Prairie ;  Pond  Fort,  near  Wentz- 
ville ;  White  Fort,  on  Dog  Prairie ;  Kountz's 
Fort,  west  of  St.  Charles;  Zumwalt's  Fort, 
near  O'Fallon,  and  Castlie's  Fort,  near  How- 
ell's Prairie.  Until  1815  the  settlers  were 
kept  in  constant  alarm,  and  there  were  nu- 
merous encounters  with  the  Indians.  The 
most  serious  of  these  was  in  the  latter  year, 
when  Captain  James  Callaway,  with  a  com- 
pany of  St.  Charles  County  Rangers,  pursued 
a  party  of  marauding  Indians,  and  he,  with 


four  of  his  men,  James  McMillen,  Parkes 
Hutchinson,  Francis  McDermid  and  A.  Gil- 
man,  were  killed  in  an  ambuscade.  About 
1815  a  large  immigration  set  in,  principally 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  this  was 
greatly  augmented  in  1820,  when  the  pub- 
lic lands  were  formally  opened.  In  1833  be- 
gan the  large  German  influx.  These  two 
classes  became  predominant,  while  the 
French  immigration  had  entirely  ceased. 

In  1803  Governor  Harrison  authorized  a 
court  of  common  pleas  for  the  district  of 
St.  Charles,  and  the  first  term  was  held  in 
January,  1805,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Reynal, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  courthouse,  with 
Francis  Saucier  as  chief  justice  and  Daniel 
Morgan  Boone,  Francis  Duquette  and  Rob- 
ert Spencer  as  associate  justices.  Rufus 
Eastern  was  Attorney  General,  Mackay 
Wherry  was  sheriff,  Edward  Hempstead 
was  clerk  and  Dr.  Reynal  was  coroner.  The 
first  grand  jury  was  appointed  by  this 
court.  An  assessment,  made  by  Sheriff 
Wherry,  found  the  population  of  the 
district  to  be  765,  including  fifty-five 
slaves.  In  1812  the  district  became  St. 
Charles  County.  Its  limits  were  not  ac- 
curately defined,  but  it  was  held  to  include 
all  American  territory  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  Missouri.  In  1816 
Howard  County  was  formed  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ties, Cedar  Creek  being  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  former.  In  1818  Montgomery 
and  Lincoln  Counties  were  formed,  and  St. 
Charles  County,  from  whose  territory  eight- 
een counties  were  ultimately  formed,  was 
reduced  to  its  present  dimensions.  David 
Barton  was  the  first  circuit  judge,  sitting 
from  181 5  to  1818,  and  William  Christy,  Jr., 
was  circuit  clerk.  The  first  county  court 
convened  February  26,  1821,  Biel  Farns- 
worth,  Robert  Spencer  and  John  B.  Calla- 
way sitting  as  justices  under  appointment  by 
the  Governor,  occupying  rooms  in  Peck's 
Block.  William  Christy,  Jr.,  was  clerk,  and 
Joseph  Evans,  James  McCall,  Everard  Hall 
and  Howard  F.  Thompson  were  admitted  to 
practice  as  attorneys.  In  the  first  Territorial 
General  Assembly,  in  1812,  the  members 
from  St.  Charles  were  John  Pitman  and  Rob- 
ert Spencer,  in  the  House,  and  James 
Flaugherty  and  Benjamin  Emmons  in  the 
Council.     Their  influence  in  that  body  was 
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dominant,  and  they  were  known  as  "The  Irre- 
sistible Four."  The  members  of  the  State 
Convention  of  1820  were  Benjamin  Enunons, 
Nathan  Boone  and  Hiram  H.  Baber.  In 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  in  1820,  Benjamin  Emmons  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  Senate,  and  Joseph 
Evans,  Uriah  J.  Devore  and  William  Smith 
in  the  House.  Under  the  apportionment  St. 
Louis  County  had  but  two  members  in  the 
latter  body.  The  population  of  the  county, 
as  ascertained  by  census  taken  under  legis- 
lative authority,  was  3,309  whites,  11  free 
negroes  and  733  slaves.  During  the  Mexi- 
can War  Captain  David  McCausland  organ- 
ized a  company  which  saw  service  on  the 
Platte  River,  protecting  the  settlements 
against  the  Indians.  The  company  was  at- 
tached to  a  regiment  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Powell,  a  practicing  physician,  who  had 
been  county  clerk  and  circuit  clerk,  and  was 
afterward  county  judge  of  St.  Charles 
County.  In  the  Civil  War  the  county  was 
constantly  under  Federal  control,  largely  due 
to  the  services  of  Colonel  Arnold  Krekcl's 
regiment  of  Home  Guards.  Including  this 
regiment,  it  furnished  about  2,000  soldiers 
to  the  Union  Army,  while  not  more  than 
one-fifth  this  number  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  the  only  organized  body  being 
Captain  Johnson's  company  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  which  served  under 
General  Sterling  Price.  The  railways  travers- 
ing the  county  are  the  Wabash,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St.  Louis  &  Northwest- 
ern, and  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal.  The 
population  in  1900  was  24474.  In  wheat 
production  it  was  second  in  the  State  in 
1899  with  a  yield  of  1404,186  bushels.  Other 
farm  products  were:  Corn,  1,729,344  bush- 
els ;  oats,  432,638  bushels ;  hay,  20,725  tons ; 
tobacco,  11,900  pounds ;  wool,  31,500  pounds ; 
neat  cattle,  5,020  head ;  hogs,  13,284  head. 

St.  Charles  County  Rangrers.— The 

first  company  organized  in  St.  Charles 
County  and  the  Lincoln  and  Warren  settle- 
ments for  service  against  the  Indians  in  181 3. 
The  officers  were  James  Callaway,  captain; 
Prospect  K.  Robbins,  first  lieutenant,  and 
John  B.  Stone,  second  lieutenant.  The  com- 
pany made  a  march  as  far  as  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  where  they  found  a  large  force  of 
Indians  and  were  obliged  to  return,  closely 
pursued.    There  was  constant  skirmishing. 


and  several  were  wounded.  In  1815  Obtain 
Callaway  commanded  a  company  made  up  in 
the  same  district  and  known  by  the  same 
name.  His  lieutenants  were  David  Bailey 
and  Jonathan  Riggs.  The  company  sus- 
tained a  serious  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Loutre 
Creek  (which  see). 

St.  Charles'  Presentment  against 
Congress. — ^July  19,  1819,  while  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  as  a  State  was  before  Con- 
gress and  the  Free-Soil  element  in  that  body 
were  seeking  to  exclude  slavery,  the  grand 
jury  of  St.  Charles  County,  over  the  signa- 
tures of  its  members,  made  the  following  pre- 
sentment: "We,  the  undersigpied  grand 
jurors,  from  the  body  of  the  County  of  St 
Charles,  Missouri  Territory,  and  summoned 
to  attend  the  sitting  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  county  aforesaid,  beg  leave  to  present  to 
the  honorable  court  that  we  deem  it  our  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  take  notice  of  all  the  griev- 
ances of  a  public  nature;  that  amongst  the 
various  duties  assigned  us,  we  do  present 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  last  session,  in  attempting  to  restrict  the 
people  of  Missouri  in  the  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  as  American  freemen  in 
the  formation  of  their  State  constitution,  as- 
sumed an  unconstitutional  power,  having  the 
direct  tendency  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  our 
State  sovereigfnties,  privileges  guaranteed  by 
the  declaration  of  American  rights,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  treaty  of 
cession  and  the  blood  of  our  fathers  who 
achieved  our  independence." 

St.  Clair.— A  tovm  in  Franklin  County, 
on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway, 
fifty-two  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  It 
was  settled  in  1849  by  B.  J.  Inge,  who  called 
it  Travelers'  Repose.  In  1855  ^he  name  vias 
changed  to  St.  Clair.  It  has  Congfregational, 
Methodist  and  Colored  Baptist  Churches, 
two  schools,  a  flourmill,  a  lead  smelter  and  a 
large  department  store.  It  is  a  large  ship- 
ping point  for  zinc  and  lead  from  adjacent 
mines.  In  1890  the  population  was  208; 
1899  (estimated),  500. 

St.  Clair  County. — A  county  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  ninety  miles 
southeast  of  Kansas  City,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Henry  County,  on  the  east  by  Ben- 
ton and  Hickory  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by 
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Bates  and  Vernon  Counties.  Its  southern 
line  is  irregular,  and  touches  the  counties 
of  Cedar,  Polk  and  Hickory.  Its  area  is  690 
square  miles ;  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation  and  in  pasture.  July  i, 
1899,  3,325  acres  of  public  land  were  open  to 
entry.  The  surface  is  undulating  prairie,  and 
broken  woodlands.  The  county  is  abundantly 
watered.  The  Osage  River  enters  the  cen- 
tral west  and  flows  eastwardly  to  Osceola 
and  thence  to  the  northeast.  Its  principal 
tributary  is  Sac  River,  which  enters  the 
county  near  the  central  south  and  discharges 
into  the  Osage  near  Osceola.  The  Osage 
receives  Big  Monegaw  Creek  from  the  north- 
west, the  Peshaw,  or  Big  Clear  Creek,  from 
the  southwest,  and  Little  Weaubleau  Creek 
from  the  southeast.  Coon  and  Brush  Creeks 
flow  into  Sac  River  from  the  southeast. 
There  are  numerous  fine  springs,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  the  Monegaw  Springs. 
The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  with  excellent  sub- 
soil, and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Timber  is 
abundant  and  includes  walnut,  cherry  and 
cedar,  as  well  as  the  more  common  woods. 
Underlying  the  county  are  coal,  lead,  zinc 
and  iron,  which  remain  undeveloped ;  and  ex- 
cellent limestone  and  sandstone,  which  are 
quarried  in  some  localities.  In  1898  the  prin- 
cipal surplus  products  were:  Corn,  87,791 
bushels;  oats,  10,318  bushels;  flax,  20,368 
bushels;  corn  meal,  54,000  pounds;  ship- 
stuff,  97,900  pounds;  timothy  seed,  12,- 
050  pounds;  poultry,  513,247  pounds; 
eggs,  190,622  dozen;  cheese,  172,990  pounds; 
vegetables,  60,095  pounds ;  cattle,  7,364  head ; 
hogs,  33,172  head;  sheep,  5,015  head;  wool, 
4,500  pounds;  hides,  31,663  pounds;  lumber 
and  logs,  46,300  feet ;  cross  ties,  19,976.  There 
were  iii  public  schools,  162  teachers  and  6,- 
420  pupils;  the  permanent  school  fund  was 
$44,184.79.  Railways  are  the  Springfield- 
Kansas  City  branches  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis,  passing  southwardly  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railway,  touching  the  ex- 
treme northwest.  The  county  seat  is  Osce- 
ola. Other  important  towns  are  Appleton 
City,  Lowry  City  and  Collins. 

The  first  white  man  of  whom  there  is 
record  was  Jacob  Coonce,  a  hunter,  who  came 
in  1827.  In  1831  he  built  a  cabin,  the  first  in 
the  region,  near  the  Sac  River,  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  the  present  site  of  Roscoe. 


This  he  soon  abandoned  to  make  his  home 
on  Brush  Creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  what 
is  now  St.  Clair  County.  In  1833  Ebenezer 
and  William  Gash  located  on  Coon  Creek. 
The  Culbertson  brothers,  Isaac,  Joseph  and 
Ira,  settled  near  by  in  1835,  and  later  the 
same  year  James  and  Robert  Gardner  settled 
farther  southeast  in  the  Coon  Creek  neigh- 
borhood. Other  early  settlers  were  Daniel, 
Joseph  and  Calvin  Waldo,  on  the  Sac  River, 
south  of  the  present  site  of  Osceola.  Calvin 
mad€  his  home  in  the  big  bend,  where  he 
opened  a  storej  the  second  in  what  is  now  the 
county.  In  1834  Joseph  Montgomery  lo- 
cated on  the  Osage  River,  south  of  the  Mone- 
gaw Springs.  He  was  one  of  the  first  county 
justices  and  became  a  State  Senator  and  sur- 
veyor for  Cedar  and  Dade  Counties.  The  same 
year  came  to  the  same  neighborhood  Jesse, 
Charles  and  Lindsey  Applegate.  Charles 
and  Lindsey  put  up  a  small  watermill.  Jesse 
was  a  surveyor,  and  did  much  surveying  for 
the  United  States.  The  first  settlers  on  or 
near  the  present  site  of  Osceola  were  Daniel 
Perrin,  Jonas  Musgrove,  Philip  Crow,  Reu- 
ben S.  Nance  and  Ashby  Peebly  in  1835,  and 
Dr.  Pleasant  M.  Cox,  with  his  brothers,  Wil- 
liam and  Joseph,  in  1836;  Richard  P.  Crutch- 
field  later  the  same  year.  All  were  from  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee.  Nance  was  county  sur- 
veyor from  1841  to  1861.  Among  the  settlers 
of  that  day  was  Littleton  Lunsford,  a  "hard- 
shell" Baptist  preacher,  noted  for  his  wonder- 
ful command  of  language  and  fervid  oratory, 
though  an  uneducated  man.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  county  will  be  found  at  greater 
length  in  conection  with  the  various  towns. 
St.  Clair  County  was  named  for  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  Revolutionary  War  fame. 
Its  boundaries  were  defined  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  January  16,  1833.  Feb- 
ruary II,  1835,  it  was  attached  to  Rives  (now 
Henry  County)  for  civil  and  military  pur- 
poses, and  May  5,  1835,  it  was  designated  as 
St.  Clair  Township  in  that  county.  Novem- 
ber 4,  following,  it  was  divided  into  two  town- 
ships, named  Weaubleau  and  Monegaw,  and 
at  an  election  held  December  10,  James 
Gardner  and  Jesse  Applegate  were  chosen 
justices  of  the  peace  for  these  townships  re- 
spectively. The  County  of  St.  Clair  was  or- 
ganized by  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
February  15,  1841,  and  then  included  portions 
of  the  present  counties  of  Benton,  Hickory 
and  Cedar.     Its  present  boundaries  were  es- 
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tabiished  in  1845.  Joseph  Montgomery,  Cal- 
vin -Waldo  and  Thomas  F.  Wright  were 
named  commissioners  to  hold  an  election  for 
location  of  a  county  seat.  Osceola  was  chosen 
after  a  bitter  contest,  in  which  Jesse  Apple- 
gate  endeavored  to  secure  the  location  at 
Wyatt's  Grove,  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
present  village  of  Roscoe.  The  majority  in 
favor  of  Oscedla  is  variously  stated  at  seven 
and  seventeen.  The  Wyatt's  Grove  party 
sought  to  overturn  the  election  through  court 
process,  but  their  motion  was  overruled  by 
Judge  Foster  P.  Wright.  (See  "Osceola.")  In 
1880  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the 
county  seat  to  Appleton  Qty,  but  it  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls.  Under  the  organic  act 
the  first  county  court  sat  at  the  house  of 
William  Gash,  the  judges  being  Joseph 
Montgomery,  William  Gash  and  Hugh  Bar- 
nett,  Sr.  TTie  next  session  was  held  at  the 
same  place  and  two  succeeding  sessions  were 
held  at  Wyatt's  Grove.  In  November,  1841, 
the  seat  was  established  at  Osceola.  The 
first  circuit  court  was  also  held  at 
Gash's  house  March  29,  1841,  Judge 
Foster  P.  Wright  presiding.  Charles  P.  Bul- 
lock was  clerk  and  John  Smarr  was  sheriff. 
A  succeeding  session  was  also  held  there,  and 
the  third  court  term  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Pleasant  M.  Cox,  in  Osceola,  November  29, 
1841.  Nathaniel  Bell  was  the  first  represen- 
tative in  the  Legislature,  elected  in  1842. 
From  1854  to  1858  21,813  acres  of  so-called 
swamp  lands,  which  had  been  patented  to  the 
county,  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  $2.67  per  acre.  The 
prices  were  considered  good  for  the  times, 
but  most  of  the  lands  went  into  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
county  was  slow,  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
disturbed  border  conditions.  During  the 
Civil  War  nearly  a  thousand  men  entered  the 
Confederate  service.  A  smaller  number 
joined  the  Union  army.  Captain  Cook  or- 
ganized a  company  for  the  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment of  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia.  September 
23,  1861,  General  "J™"  Lane  with  a  party  of 
Kansans  entered  the  county  and  burned  a 
portion  of  Osceola.  After  peace  was  restored 
the  county  was  repopulated  and  the  work  of 
reconstruction  begun,  but  led  to  extrava- 
gance, and,  in  some  quarters  to  criminality  in 
use  of  public  moneys.  In  1870  the  county 
adopted  township  organization,  but  aban- 
doned it  the  following  year,  returning  to  the 


system  of  county  justices.  St.  Qair  County 
is  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  in  the 
Sixteenth  Senatorial  District  and  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  Judicial  Circuit.  The  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  17,997. 

St.  Clair  County    Railroads.— The 

first  railroad  projected  through  St.  Clair 
County  was  in  1849.  O'*  March  loth  of 
that  year  a  law  was  enacted  (see  Session 
Acts  of  1849,  page  279)  incorporating  the 
Missouri  &  White  River  Raikoad  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  This  company 
was  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  "com- 
mencing in  the  town  of  Independence,  in 
Jackson  County,  and  running  thence  to  White 
River,  at  the  most  convenient  point  on  said 
river,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Forsyth,  in 
Taney  County,"  etc.  There  were  directors 
of  the  company  named  in  the  law  creating 
it  from  each  of  the  counties  through  which 
it  was  supposed  the  railroad  would  pass. 
Those  from  St.  Clair  County  were  Waldo 
P.  Johnson,  Hugh  Barnett  and  William  C. 
Douglass.  The  annual  election  of  directors 
was  required  to  take  place  at  Osceola  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  of  each  year,  from  which 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  Osceola  was  to 
be  the  location  of  the  general  offices  and 
management.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  com- 
pany failed  to  do  anything  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  railroad,  and  the 
charter  was  permitted  to  l^se. 

In  i860  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
Tebo  &  Neosho  Railroad  Company,  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Vaughan,  a  prominent  citizen  of  St. 
Clair  County,  was  named  as  one  of  the  direc- 
tors. This  company  was  to  construct  a  rail- 
road "conunendng  at  any  point  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad  (now  the  Missouri  Pacific)  between 
the  Lamine  River  and  Muddy  Creek,  in  Pet- 
tis County,  thence  to  a  point  on  the  State 
line  between  the  northwest  comer  of  Jasper 
County  and  the  southeast  comer  of  McDon- 
ald County."  This  company  was  making  pre- 
parations to  build  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  After  the  war  it  resumed  operations, 
making  its  beginning  point  Sedalia.  The 
director  named  from  St  Clair  County  was 
killed  during  the  war,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  some  one  from  another  county.  The  rail- 
road was  constructed  from  Sedalia  to  Wind- 
sor by  July,  1870.  Then  the  Tebo  &  Neosho 
Railroad  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company. 
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^iean\^hile  the  ruiitc  was  clian  1:0(1  so  as  t<j 
go  frcni  bcdalia  to  Ft.  Scott.  The  railroad 
by  tiie  new  route  was  com[)ieted  in  the  win- 
ter of  1870.  St.  Clair  County  obtained  only 
a  few  miles  of  it,  across  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  one  station,  Applcton  City,  which 
has  since  become  a  very  fjourishingf  town. 
The  lebo  &  Xeosho  Railroad  Company 
aht)\e  referred  to  had  a  very  comi)rehensive 
charter,  which  authorized  it  to  extend 
branches  iiiio  any  c<')unty  in  the  Stale.  P»e- 
foie  its  absorption  and  consequent  disap- 
pearance it  projected  two  branches  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly  from  Clinton. 
1  l:e  latter  was  called  the  Clinton  S:  Memphis 
branch,  and  was  to  run  in  the  direction  <)i 
Memphis,  Teimcssee,  to  the  southern  line  of 
the  State.  The  route  lay  through  St.  Clair 
County,  amongst  others.  The  cliarter  of  this 
c<>nM")any  aKo  i)ermiited  the  county  courts 
of  the  various  counties  through  .hich^the 
railroad  or  its  branche.s  nught  be  prounned 
t»:>  sv.bscribe  to  the  ca]>ital  >tock  thercttf,  and 
to  i>sue  bonds  to  pa\  for  the  same,  and  no 
\ute  of  tlu"  people  wa.s  recjuired  to  sane- 
lion  it. 

St.  Clair  Comity,  through  v ^  rounty  court, 
isstied  $250,cx'k:)  in  bonds  to  *.  >  '  hntt>n  i't 
MtMiiphis  branch  of  the  Tebo  &  >  "•  Rail- 
r« -ad   Coui])an)    in  j)ayment  for  .  ^  -fs 

of  its  stock  for  which  it  had  stibscr  : 
was  flone  in  the  fall  of  1870.  A  .'• 
forned  by  the  consolifjation  of  tin-  ;^ 
b^'ancliC'^,  and  known  as  the  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  &  Mobile  Railroad  (.'"inpany, 
q-a^ied  a  road  bed  from  Clinton  to  i  )sceola, 
anvl  from  Kansas  City  to  Harrisonyille,  and 
then  went  into  bankruptcy.  The  bonds  had 
been  sold  to  the  ever  ready  aiid  expectant 
innocent  purchaser,  and  when  the  county  re- 
fused to  pay  because  the  railroad  had  not 
been  built,  suits  were  brought  from  time  to 
time  until  all  the  bonds,  except  about  twent}' 
that  were  bought  in  by  the  county,  are  in 
judgment.  These  judgments  are  no  longer 
owned  by  innocent  purchasers,  but  are  held 
by  speculator^  who  bought  most  of  them 
at  nominal  rates,  knowing  that  they  were 
discarded  and  repudiated  by  the  county.  The 
contest  is  still  in  progress  between  the 
coxmty  and  the  holders  of  these  judgments, 
btit  there  is  no.  doubt  that  sooner  or  later 
an  eqtiitable  compromise  will  be  effected. 

After  the  Kansas  City,  Mem])his  &  Mobile 
Railroa<l    Company    disappeared    in    bank- 
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Meanwhile  the  route  was  changed  so  as  to 
go  from  Sedalia  to  Ft.  Scott.  The  railroad 
by  the  new  route  was  completed  in  the  win- 
ter of  1870.  St.  Qair  Cotmty  obtained  only 
a  few  miles  of  it,  across  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  one  station,  Appleton  Crty,  which 
has  since  become  a  very  flourishing  town. 
The  Tebo  &  Neosho  Railroad  Company 
above  referred  to  had  a  very  comprehensive 
charter,  which  authorized  it  to  extend 
branches  into  any  county  in  the  State.  Be- 
fore its  absorption  and  consequent  disap- 
pearance it  projected  two  branches  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly  from  Qinton. 
The  latter  was  called  the  Qinton  &  Memphis 
branch,  and  was  to  run  in  the  direction  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  the  southern  line  of 
the  State.  The  route  lay  through  St.  Qair 
County,  amongst  others.  The  charter  of  this 
company  also  permitted  the  county  courts 
of  the  various  counties  through  which  the 
railroad  or  its  branches  might  be  projected 
to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  thereof,  and 
to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  no 
vote  of  the  people  was  required  to  sanc- 
tion it. 

St.  Clair  County,  through  its  county  court, 
issued  $250,000  in  bonds  to  the  Clinton  & 
Memphis  branch  of  the  Tebo  &  Neosho  Rail- 
road Company  in  payment  for  2,500  shares 
of  its  stock  for  which  it  had  subscribed.  This 
was  done  in  the  fall  of  1870.  A  company, 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
branches,  and  known  as  the  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  &  Mobile  Railroad  Company, 
graded  a  road  bed  from  Qinton  to  Osceola, 
and  from  Kansas  City  to  Harrisonville,  and 
then  went  into  bankruptcy.  The  bonds  had 
been  sold  to  the  ever  ready  and  expectant 
innocent  purchaser,  and  when  the  county  re- 
fused to  pay  because  the  railroad  had  not 
been  built,  suits  were  brought  from  time  to 
time  until  all  the  bonds,  except  about  twenty 
that  were  bought  in  by  the  county,  are  in 
judgment.  These  judgments  are  no  longer 
owned  by  innocent  purchasers,  but  are  held 
by  speculators  who  bought  most  of  them 
at  nominal  rates,  knowing  that  they  were 
discarded  and  repudiated  by  the  county.  The 
contest  is  still  in  progress  between  the 
county  and  the  holders  of  these  judgments, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later 
an  equitable  compromise  will  be  effected. 

After  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Mobile 
Railroad    Company    disappeared    in    bank- 


ruptcy the  roadbed  constructed  by  it  was 
sold,  and  after  some  years  came  into  the 
hands  of  John  I.  Blair,  of  Blairstown,  New 
Jersey.  Using  what  was  left  of  this  roadbed, 
Mr.  Blair,  as  promoter  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Osceola  &  Southern  Railway  Company,  com- 
pleted the  railroad  from  Clinton  to  Osceola 
in  1885,  and  from  Clinton  to  Kansas  City 
in  1888.  In  1898  he  extended  it  from  Osce- 
ola south  to  a  connection  with  a  branch  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Com- 
pany, then  leased  the  entire  road  to  the  Fris- 
co company,  which  is  now  operating  it,  giving 
St.  Clair  County  through  trains  passing  from 
Kansas  City  to  Galveston. 

In  1885  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  Railway  Company  constructed 
what  is  known  as  the  Clinton  branch,  from 
Olathe,  Kansas,  to  Ash  Grove,  in  Greene 
County.  This  passes  through  St.  Clair 
County  and  the  county  seat,  giving,  by  con- 
nection at  Springfield,  through  transit  to 
Memphis,  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans. 
The  entire  railway  mileage  in  the  county  is 
63.56  miles.  The  assessed  valuation  in  the 
county  is  $3462,985. 

Thomas  M.  Johnson. 

St.  Cloud.— See  "Oran." 

St.  Ferdinand.— See  "Florissant." 

St.   Ferdinand's   Church.— One    of 

the  oldest  and  most  famous  churches  in  Mis- 
souri, located  at  Florissant,  in  St.  Louis 
County.  Tradition  runs  to  the  effect  that  the 
church  had  its  beginning  in  1763,  when  Jesuit 
missionaries  established  an  Indian  mission 
at  this  place.  There  is  no  authentic  record, 
however,  extending  back  of  the  year  1792, 
the  earlier  records  having  been  either  lost 
or  destroyed.  Records  reaching  back  to  that 
date  and  written  in  the  French  language  are 
still  preserved,  and  fill  several  large  vol- 
umes. The  original  house  of  worship  was 
an  insignificant  log  cabin,  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  cemetery,  about  four 
blocks  north  of  the  present  church.  The 
Florissant  Valley  was  settled  by  French  trad- 
ers from  Illinois  and  Lower  Louisiana,  all 
of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  missionaries. 
Father  Meurin,  S.  J.,  and  Father  Gibault,  of 
the  Illinois  Territory,  who  attended  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  settlers  at  St.  Louis 
in  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  also  vis- 
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ited  Florissant,  which  was  laid  out  in  1776, 
and  was  then  called  St.  Ferdinand,  in  honor 
of  Ferdinand  III,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
With  the  laying  out  of  the  town,  according 
to  Spanish  laws,  a  lot  was  set  apart  for  a 
church  and  cemetery.  The  old  cemetery  is 
still  in  existence,  near  the  present  church. 
The  first  entry  in  the  baptismal  registry  of 
the  church  was  made  August  5,  1792,  by 
Pierre  Joseph  Didier,  of  the  order  of  St.  Ben- 
edict and  a  missionary  priest.  Father  Didier 
had  charge  of  the  parish  until  1798,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Tusson,  a 
Recollect  monk,  who  signed  as  "Curate  of 
St.  Charles."  In  1809  about  twenty  Trap- 
pist  monks  who  had  left  Kentucky  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  County,  and  for  a  year  there- 
after were  domiciled  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Spanish  Governor's  mansion  in  Floris- 
sant. The  priest  of  this  order  administered 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parish  until  all 
of  them,  save  Father  Dunand,  went  to 
Monk's  Mound,  Illinois.  Father  Dunand 
remained  and  continued  to  serve  the  parish 
and  do  missionary  work  throughout  the  ad- 
jacent region  until  1820.  Up  to  this  time 
the  trustee  system  had  been  in  vogue  in  the 
parish,  and  this  led  to  difficulties  between 
the  trustees  and  Father  Dunand,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  priest  left  Florissant  and 
returned  to  France.  When  Father  Charles 
De  la  Croix,  a  secular  priest  from  Belgium, 
arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  church,  the 
trustees  refused  to  give  him  the  keys.  Rt. 
Rev.  Louis  G.  V.  Dubourg,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  New  Orleans,  who  then  resided 
in  St.  Louis,  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and, 
failing  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  trus- 
tees, he  directed  that  a  new  church  should 
be  erected  outside  the  limits  of  Florissant 
and  adjoining  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  which  had  been  established  two  years 
before.  The  new  structure  was  to  serve  as 
a  chapel  for  the  Sisters,  and  also  as  a  parish 
church.  When  the  Bishop  left  Florissant 
he  put  into  effect  new  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  parish,  the  principal  one 
of  which  was  as  follows :  "The  power  of  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  parish  shall  cease 
as  soon  as  the  church  is  finished.  The  pas- 
tor shall  be  the  sole  trustee  under  our  au- 
thority." The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church 
and  the  structure,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
was  laid  February  19.  1820,  by  Father  De  la 
Croix,  assisted  by  the  pastors  of  St.  Louis, 


Portage  and  St.  Charles.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  John  Francis 
Regis  and  St.  Ferdinand,  but  it  has  always 
been  known  under  the  name  of  the  latter 
saint.  Father  De  la  Croix  finished  the  church 
and  blessed  it  November  20,  1820.  On  the 
2d  of  September,  1832,  it  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated by  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati,  the  first 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis.  Father  De  la  Croix 
was  the  pastor  of  St.  Ferdinand's  parish  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  1823,  when  he 
resigned  his  charge  into  their  hands,  and 
later  returned  to  Belgium.  In  1823  the 
founders  of  the  Missouri  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  under  the  leadership  of 
Father  Charles  Van  Quickenborne,  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  present  site  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Seminary,  and  for  six  years  there- 
after they  attended  the  parish  from  the  novi- 
tiate. When  the  Indian  school,  which  had 
been  established  at  Florissant  (then  called 
St.  Ferdinand),  was  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
Father  Jodocus  F.  Van  Ashe  was  appointed 
pastor  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Floris- 
sant. There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  with  two  short  inter- 
ruptions. He  was  a  man  of  simplicity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  spiritual  children,  who  styled  him  'TLe 
bon  Pere  Van  Ashe."  For  a  number  of 
years  he  lived  in  an  old  log  house,  which 
contained  two  rooms.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  forties  he  built  for  himself  the  model 
brick  residence  which  still  adjoins  the  church. 
In  1879  *he  church  was  enlarged  and  the 
interior  renovated.  Three  years  earlier  a 
new  cemetery  was  laid  out  about  a  mile  from 
Florissant.  In  1892  the  church  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing with  notable  religious  and  civic  demon- 
strations. On  that  occasion  Rt.  Rev.  Bishc^ 
Moore,  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  was  pres- 
ent, as  were  also  many  noted  Catholic  cler- 
gymen and  churchmen  from  St.  Louis  and 
elsewhere.  At  that  time  a  record  of  the 
priests  who  had  officiated  at  the  baptismal 
font  during  these  hundred  years  was  pre- 
pared, and  is  as  follows:  Pierre  T.  Didier, 
Benedictus,  1792;  L.  Tusson,  Recollect, 
1798;  F.  Maxwell,  Recollect,  1806;  M.  Jo- 
seph Dunand,  Trappist,  1808;  Bernard  Lang- 
lois,  Trappist,  1809;  M.  Ignace,  Trappist, 
1809;  M.  Urban,  Trappist,  181 1;  Charles 
De  la  Croix,  the  first  resident  priest,  1820; 
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F.  X.  Dahmere,  1822;  W.  Arassa,  1822;  F. 
Van  Quickenborne,  S.  J.,  the  first  Jesuit 
Father  having  charge  of  St.  Ferdinand's 
Church,  the  transfer  being  made  by  F.  De  la 
Croix,  June  12,  1823;  and  the  following  were 
Jesuit  Fathers:  S.  Temmermans,  1823;  J. 
B.  Smedt,  1826;  T.  De  Theux,  1827;  F.  L. 
Verreydt,  1828;  J.  H.  Van  Ashe,  1829;  P.  J. 
De  Smet,  1829;  Joseph  Lutz,  1829;  P.  J.  Ver- 
haegen,  1830;  A.  Hoecken,  1834;  T.  G. 
Busscholtz,  1835;  V.  Gaillasson,  1838;  J.  L. 
Gleizel,  1838;  C.  Hoecken,  1839;  F.  J.  San- 
tais,  1840;  H.  J.  Van  Mierlo,  1840;  Fr.  Cot- 
ting,  1840;  A.  Eysvogels,  1841 ;  P.  De  Vos, 
1841 ;  S.  Buttenn,  1842;  P.  M.  Ponziglione, 
1850;  A.  Damen,  1851 ;  C.  E.  Messa,  1853; 
P.  A.  Ehrensberger,  1854;  D.  Renny,  1854; 
Joseph  Weber,  1855;  M.  J.  Corbett,  1859; 
Anthon  L.  Levisse,  1859;  2-  Koning,  i860; 
F.  H.  Hortsman,  1861;  Joseph  E.  Keller, 
1863 ;  T.  Panken,  1863 ;  C.  F.  Smarius,  1863 ; 
L.  Buysechaert,  1866;  C.  Coppins,  1866;  B. 
Masselis,  1867;  Ignatius  Pouckert,  1867; 
F.  H.  Kuppens,  1869;  J.  C.  Van  Gock,  1869; 
R.  J.  Ross,  1869 ;  H.  Bronsgeest,  1869 ;  J.  F. 
X.  Tehan,  1870;  F.  Hageman,  1870;  F.  J. 
Boudreaun,  1870;  P.  L.  Vanden  Bergn, 
1871 ;  Joseph  Heidenkamps,  1871 ;  Joseph 
F.  Rimmele,  1872;  Walter  HUl,  1872;  A. 
Hayden,  1873;  E.  H.  Brady,  1874;  A.  Aver- 
beck,  1876;  J.  G.  Kerwin,  1876;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Gill,  1877;  H.  M.  Calmer,  1877;  A.  Bosche, 
1880;  M.  F.  Corneley,  1880;  M.  E.  Van 
Ag^,  1881 ;  John  P.  Hagan,  1882 ;  A.  Sweere, 
1884;  Michael  O'Neill,  1884;  W.  F.  Boex, 
1885;  A.  K.  Meyer,  1889;  J.  P.  De  Smedt, 
1881 ;  F.  J.  Vallazza,  1892;  Charles  Bill,  1892. 
Since  1892  the  church  has  been  served  by 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Real,  whose  pastorate  closed 
in  189s,  and  Rev.  Francis  G.  Hillman,  who 
has  been  pastor  since  1896. 

St.  Francis'  Academy  and  Or- 
phans' Home* — ^An  academical  school  and 
home  for  orphans,  at  Nevada,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Catholic  sisterhood  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. In  1900  there  were  eleven  Sisters  en- 
gaged with  eighteen  pupils.  The  building,  a 
substantial  three-story  brick  edifice,  was 
erected  in  1887,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  by  the 
Christian  denomination,  citizens  of  Nevada 
contributing  liberally  to  the  fund.  The  de- 
sign  was  to  found  a  university,  but  at  the 
end  of  one  year  the  project  failed,  and  the 


property  was  purchased  by  the  present  hold- 
ers. 


ers 


St.  Francis  River.— One  of  the  larg- 
est rivers  of  southeast  Missouri,  having  its 
beginning  in  St.  Francois  County,  and  flowing 
south  100  miles  through  Madison,  Wayne 
and  Butler  Counties,  Missouri,  and  through 
Arkansas  counties  to  the  Mississippi  twenty 
miles  above  Helena.  It  is  a  sluggish  stream, 
abounding  in  obstructions  of  growing  trees 
and  logs.  It  flows  through  forests  of  enor- 
mous trees. 

St.  Francis  River  Fight. —In  Gen- 
eral Marmaduke's  retreat  to  Arkansas,  after 
his  unsuccessful  attack  on  Cape  Girardeau, 
in  April,  1863,  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the 
St.  Francis  River,  swollen  and  rapid  with 
spring  rains,  at  a  point  forty  miles  south 
of  Bloomfield.  A  bridge  so  frail  and  crazy 
that  it  could  be  crossed  only  in  single  file 
was  hastily  constructed,  under  the  protection 
of  Shelby's  brigade  stationed  two  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  road  along  which  General  Van- 
diver's  Federal  Army  was  pursuing.  The 
position  of  the  Confederates  was  one  of  great 
peril,  for  it  was  certain  that  General  Van- 
diver's  pursuing  army  would  attack  them  in 
force  next  day,  and  probably  drive  them  into 
the  river.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
cross  at  night,  and  this  was  done,  the  troops 
going  across  one  at  a  time,  with  an  interval 
between  the  men.  The  horses  were  driven 
into  the  stream  and  made  to  swim,  and  the 
artillery  was  carried  over  on  a  huge  raft, 
piece  by  piece,  slowly  and  with  great  labor. 
It  took  the  whole  night  to  effect  the  crossing, 
a  detachment  being  left  to  hold  the  Federals 
in  check.  In  the  morning  the  Federals 
advanced  in  force,  and  the  last  Confed- 
erate detachment  had  to  plunge  in  and  make 
its  way  through  the  water  as  they  best 
could,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  num- 
ber. This  ended  the  pursuit,  and  the  Con- 
federates continued  their  retreat  unmolested 
into  Arkansas. 

St.  Francisville.— The  oldest  settled 
town  in  Clark  County.  It  is  located  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  nine  miles  northeast  of 
Kahoka  and  four  miles  from  Wayland,  the 
nearest  railroad  point.  It  was  laid  off  in 
1833,  by  Francis  Church.     It  contains  two 
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churches,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist,  a  good 
school,  two  grocery  stores  and  blacksmith 
and  wagon  shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 125. 

St.  Francois  County.— A  county  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  irregular  in 
form  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson 
and  Ste.  Genevieve,  east  by  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  Perry,  south  by  Perry, Madison  and  Iron, 
and  on  the  west  by  Iron  and  Washington 
Counties.  Its  area  is  280,680  acres.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  hilly  and  undulating. 
In  the  northern  part  near  the  Jefferson 
County  line  the  ridge  land  is  fairly  product- 
ive. The  soil,  which  is  of  a  red  or  yellowish 
ferruginous  clay,  is  excellent  for  fruit-grow- 
ing and  grazing  purposes.  The  same  con- 
ditions are  found  in  the  southern  section,  but 
in  places  it  is  exceedingly  broken  and  hilly. 
In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  a  fertile  black  loam 
and  highly  productive.  In  the  central  part 
around  Farmington  are  the  richest  lands  in 
the  county.  A  watershed  divides  the  county, 
the  Big  River  flowing  toward  the  north,  and 
the  St.  Francis  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
tributaries  of  Big  River  are  Terre  Bleu,  from 
the  east.  Flat  River,  Davis  Creek,  Koen 
Creek  and  Three  Rivers.  The  tributaries  of 
the  St.  Francois  are  Charter  Creek,  Wolf  and 
Back  Creeks  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Many  springs  abound,  and  the  creeks  are 
ample  to  furnish  water  power  all  the  year 
around.  Only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  mainly  in 
timber,  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, sycamore,  pine  and  gum.  The  uplands 
and  forests  affcM'd  excellent  pasturage  for 
stock,  the  raising  of  which  is  a  profitable  in- 
dustry in  the  county.  The  principal  cereals 
grown  are  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Tobacco 
g^ows  well  in  parts  of  the  county  where  it  has 
been  cultivated.  Horticulture  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums  and  smaller  fruits  grow  abundantly. 
Included  among  the  exports  of  the  county  in 
1898  were  3,951  head  cattle ;  5,218  head  hogs ; 
2,327  head  of  sheep,  1,899  bushels  wheat; 
2,670  pounds  clover  seed,  665  pounds  of  roots, 
4,620,000  pounds  of  flour,  150,000  pounds 
feed,  155,000  pounds  poultry,  19,980  dozen 
eggs,  2,518  pounds  butter,  72,267  pounds 
hides,  1,400  pounds  nursery  stock,  1,023  bush- 
els apples,  105  baskets  and  crates  small  fruit, 
6,660  pounds  vegetables,  and  2,770  pounds 


dried  fruits.  The  prosperity  of  the  county, 
while  mainly  resting  upon  its  agricultural 
resources,  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  large 
output  of  the  mines.  In  1897  there  were 
shipped  149,940  tons  of  kad  and  pig  iron, 
4,160  car  loads  of  ore  and  1,199  cars  of  gran- 
ite. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  River 
Mill,  on  Big  River,  was  the  first  section  to  be 
settled.  In  1794  Andrew  Baker,  John  Alley, 
John  Andrews  and  Francis  Stamator  located 
claims.  Baker  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  built  a  house,  the  others  lived  in  tents. 
Two  years  later  they  returned  to  their  homes 
in  Tennessee  and  removed  their  families  to 
the  new  country.  With  them  came  other 
families  and  soon  there  was  a  thriving  colony. 
Among  the  arrivals  in  1796  were  William 
Patterson,  Henry  Fry  and  the  Miller  family. 
In  the  article  on  Ste.  Genevieve  County  will 
be  found  an  interesting  account  of  Fry  and 
his  intended  bride  making  a  trip  to  Ste. 
Genevieve  to  be  married  and  being  attacked 
by  Indians  in  the  Terre  Bleu.  In  1798  Rev. 
William  Murphy,  a  Baptist  minister,  bom  in 
Ireland,  but  for  years  a  missionary  in  Ten- 
nessee, accompanied  by  his  son,  William,  and 
a  friend,  Silas  George,  visited  the  present  site 
of  Farmington  and  located  on  land  a  few 
miles  south.  While  returning  to  Tennessee 
for  their  families  the  elder  Murphy  and 
George  died  of  fever.  In  1801,  David,  the 
son  of  Rev.  William  Murphy,  located  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Murphy  settlement  and  built 
a  cabin.  The  following  year  he  was  joined 
by  his  brothers,  Joseph,  William  and  Rich- 
ard, all  of  whom  opened  farms  on  land 
granted  them  by  the  Spanish  government. 
In  1804  tlieir  mother,  Sarah  Murphy,  was 
given  the  land  granted  her  husband,  and  with 
her  other  sons,  Isaac,  Jesse,  Dubart,  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  grandson,  William  Evans,  and  a 
negro  servant,  she  joined  her  sons  Joseph 
and  Richard.  A  few  years  later  she  started 
the  first  Sunday  school  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  she  taught  for  many  years.  Na- 
thaniel Cook  in  1800  located  on  a  Spanish 
grant  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
in  what  is  called  the  Cook  settlement.  Soon 
after  he  was  joined  by  James  Caldwell,  Wil- 
liam Holmes,  Jesse  Blackwell,  James  Davis 
and  Elliott  Jackson.  All  made  improve- 
ments, and  the  settlement  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  new  territory.  Cook 
was  an  energetic  man  and  became  prominent 
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in  public  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  Ste. 
Genevieve  District,  and  was  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  when  Missouri  became 
a  State,  and  later  was  nominated  for  the 
State  Senate  in  Madison  County.  About  the 
time  that  Cook  settled  in  the  county,  Michael 
Hart  and  his  son  Charles  located  on  land 
about  two  miles  north  of  Farmington.  Hart's 
son-in-law,  David  F.  Marks,  came  later,  and 
the  same  time  Isaac  Mitchel,  Sr.,  Isaac  Burn- 
ham,  Jesse  Cunningham  and  John  Robinson 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  Between  the 
years  1800  and  1810  many  settlements  were 
made  along  Flat  River,  Doe  Run  Creek  and 
on  the  St.  Francis.  Among  the  settlers  were 
Lemuel  Halstead,  Samuel  Rhodes,  Solomon 
Jones  and  Mark  Dent.  Some  of  their  de- 
scendants still  reside  in  the  county.  Previ- 
ous to  the  permanent  settlements  and  as 
early  as  1720  the  section  now  comprising  St. 
Francois  County  was  traversed  and  explored 
by  Renault  and  La  Motte  and  others  who  first 
made  the  discovery  of  minerals  in  the  district. 
In  a  few  places  the  mines  had  been  worked, 
but  not  so  extensively  as  in  other  sections. 
The  first  mines  to  receive  any  important  de- 
velopment were  Mine  a  Gerborre,  which  was 
one  of  the  discoveries  of  Renault,  and  the 
Valle  mines,  which  were  opened  up  as  early  as 
1800.  Other  lead  mines  in  the  county  are  Mine 
a  Joe,  on  Flat  Creek ;  Mine  a  Platte  (Doggett 
mine),  discovered  in  1799,  and  the  mines  at 
Bonne  Terre  (good  earth)  and  the  mines  on 
Doe  Run  Creek.  Iron  and  zinc  ore  is  found 
in  the  county  in  abundance.  In  the  south- 
west corner  is  the  noted  **Iron  Mountain,"  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  iron. 
This  peculiar  formation,  which  is  mostly  por- 
phyry, is  conical  in  form  and  rises  228  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  This  is  located 
on  a  grant  of  20,000  arpens  made  to  Joseph 
Pratte  by  the  Spanish  government  and  con- 
firmed to  him  by  Congress  in  1834.  Granite 
of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  and  near  Knob  Lick  are  exten- 
sive quarries.  John  Simpson  opened  the 
first  quarry,  and  from  this  was  taken  the 
first  granite  block  used  for  paving  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  county  of  St.  Francois  was  established 
by  legislative  act  of  December  19,  1821,  and 
formed  of  sections  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  Counties.  The  members 
of  the  first  county  court  were  James  Austin, 


George  McGahan  and  James  W.  Smith.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  February  25,  1822,  at  the  house 
of  Jesse  Murphy,  and  after  electing  John  D. 
Peers  clerk,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  David  Murphy.  The 
divisions  of  the  county  at  that  time  were  the 
townships  of  Perry,  Pendleton,  Liberty  and 
St.  Francois.  On  April  i,  1822,  the  first  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  county  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Jesse  Murphy,  N.  B.  Tucker  presiding, 
John  D.  Peers,  clerk,  and  Michael  Hart, 
sheriff.  Members  of  the  first  grand  jury  were 
D.  F.  Marks,  Archibald  McHenry,  G.  Estes, 
Thomas  George,  John  Baker,  Henry  McCor- 
mick,  George  Taylor,  William  Gillespie,  Wil- 
liam Spradley,  Dubart  Murphy,  Isaac  Mur- 
phy, Isaac  Mitchell,  John  Bumham,  James 
Cunningham,  Lemuel  Halstead,  Jesse  Mc- 
Farland,  Eleazer  Clay,  Leroy  Matkins,  Sam- 
uel Kincaid  and  Vincent  Simpson.  The  chief 
act  of  the  court  was  the  appointment  of 
Henry  Poston,  John  Andrews,  William  Alex- 
ander and  James  Hobart,  commissioners  to 
locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice.  Septem- 
ber 22,  1822,  David  Murphy  donated  fifty- 
three  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  part  of  the 
site  of  Farmington,  upon  which  to  erect  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  his  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  county  court  February  27,  1823.  The 
next  year  a  log  jail,  built  double,  two  stories, 
with  a  dungeon  underneath,  a  brick  court- 
house and  a  stray  pen  were  completed.  The 
jail  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  and 
was  burned  in  1851  by  a  prisoner  who  wished 
to  escape  and  who  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
smothering  before  he  was  rescued.  In  1856 
a  new  jail  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,400,  and 
was  used  until  1870  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  present  one.  Until  the  first  courthouse 
was  built,  sessions  of  the  court  were  held  in 
the  Methodist  meeting  house.  In  1850  a 
second  courthouse  was  built  and  the  present 
one  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  $15,560.  The  first 
indictments  returned  by  the  circuit  court  for 
St.  Francois  County  were  at  the  session  of 
April,  1828,  Judge  Akxander  Stuart  presid- 
ing. John  Bequette  was  found  guilty  of  sell- 
ing liquor  without  a  permit,  and  Jesse  Black- 
well,  a  slave,  of  stabbing  another  slave 
belonging  to  James  Kerr.  The  first  important 
case  before  the  court  was  at  the  July  term, 
1825,  Judge  John  D.  Cook  presiding,  when 
John  Patterson  and  George  Wilson  were  tried 
for  the  murder  of  James  Johnson  at  Be- 
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quette's  store.  Johnson  was  a  quiet,  peaceful 
man,  and  Patterson,  a  rough  bully,  forced 
him  into  a  quarrel  and  beat  him  to  death. 
Wilson,  who  was  charged  with  being  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  crime,  was  acquitted.  Patter- 
son was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  hang 
on  the  31st  of  August  following.  He  was 
assisted  to  escape  from  jail  by  friends  and 
was  never  recaptured.  January  23,  1880, 
Charles  H.  Hardin  was  hanged  for  the  mur* 
der  of  one  Ferguson,  near  Iron  Mountain,  in 
the  fall  of  1879.  This  was  the  only  legal  exe- 
cution held  in  the  county.  St.  Francois 
County  has  been  peculiarly  free  from  the 
commission  of  capital  crimes.  Early  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  made  their  residence  at 
Farmington  were  Ignatius  G.  Beale,  who 
came  from  Kentucky  early  in  the  forties; 
William  D.  McCracken,  who  was  also  much 
of  a  politician,  Secretary  of  the  State  Senate 
a  number  of  years,  presidential  elector  in 
1856  and  a  consul  to  some  of  the  South 
American  countries,  and  died  off  the  Cuban 
coast,  and  Walter  A.  B.  Brady,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  who  died  in  1859. 

The  first  sermon  by  a  Methodist  minister 
preached  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Joseph  Oglesby  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Murphy,  near  the  site  of 
Farmington  in  1804,  and  a  meeting  house, 
the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  built 
about  two  years  later.  In  1825  a  church  was 
organized  by  Rev.  James  Halbert,  about  six 
miles  west  of  Farmington,  with  a  member- 
ship of  seven.  A  log  church  was  built,  the 
first  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  sec- 
tion now  St.  Francois  County.  In  1830  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Sadd,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  vis- 
ited Farmington  and  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  the  courthouse  and  organized  a  con- 
gregation, and  a  few  years  later  a  church  was 
built.  In  1854  the  first  Christian  Church  in 
southeast  Missouri  was  organized  by  Elder 
S.  S.  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  and  soon  a  brick 
church  was  erected.  While  there  were  many 
Catholics  among  the  early  settlers,  those  in 
St.  Francois  district  attended  the  church  at 
Ste.  Genevieve.  Services  were  held  in  the 
houses  of  members  at  times.  It  was  not  until 
1870  that  a  church  was  erected  at  Farming- 
ton.  Now  there  are  in  the  county  thirty- 
nine  churches  of  different  denominations. 

The  first  schools  of  the  county  were  run  on 
the  subscription  plan.  For  some  years  Mrs, 
Sarah  Murphy  taught  the  children  who  re- 


sided near  her  home,  and  as  the  settlements 
increased  additional  schools  were  started. 
The  public  schools  were  not  instituted  in.  the 
county  until  1870,  when  a  two-story  frame 
building  was  erected  in  Farmington.  In 
1884  another  schoolhouse  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $iB,ooo.  In  1842  a  school  called  Elmwood 
Academy  was  started  by  M.  P.  Cayce  and 
was  successfully  conducted  for  some  years. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  Elmwood  Seminar), 
one  of  the  successful  private  schools  of  Farm- 
ington. The  school  population  of  the  county 
in  1899  was  7,131;  the  number  of  public 
schools  61 ;  teachers,  90 ;  total  school  fund, 
$37,828.81. 

The  first  paper  in  the  county  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  i860  at  Farmington,  the  "Southern 
Missouri  Argus,"  published  by  Nicol,  Crowell 
&  Shuck.  The  papers  in  the  county  now  are 
the  "Times,*'  "Herald"  and  "News,"  at  Farm- 
ington ;  the  "Democrat-Register"  and  ''Star " 
at  Bonne  Terre,  and  the  *Tlat  River  Interest' 
at  Flat  River. 

The  principal  business  of  the  county  is  ag- 
riculture and  mining.  There  are  nine  steam 
flouring  mills  and  three  water-power  mills.  A 
few  have  sawmills  attached.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  county  is  $2416,- 
285 ;  the  full  value  $6,000,000 ;  assessed  value 
of  personal  property  $975,788 ;  assessed  value 
of  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  $555,257.69.;  assessed 
value  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  in  the 
county  $625,931.63.  The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  is  59.61.  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1900  was  24,051.  The  townships  of 
the  county  are  Big  River,  Iron,  Liberty,  Ma- 
rion, Pendleton,  Perry,  Randolph  and  St 
Francois.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  arc 
Farmingfton,  Bonne  Terre,  Iron  Mountain 
Village,  Bismarck,  Flat  River,  Eloines,  Lcad- 
ville.  Knob  Lick,  De  Lassus  Village  and  Doe 
Run. 

Ste.  Genevieve.— A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  sixty  miles  south  of  St.  Louis.  It 
is  the  judicial  seat  of  the  county  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  settled  town  in 
the  State.  Its  first  settlers  were  French  col- 
onists who  removed  from  Kaskaskia  and  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
The  exact  time  of  settlement  has  not  been 
accurately  recorded,  authorities  differing  as 
to  the  time,  but  the  best  evidence  fixes  the 
date  at  1735.    The  first  settlement  was  on  the 
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lowland,  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the 
present  city.  The  place  was  called  "Le  Vieux 
Village  de  Ste.  Genevieve."  At  that  time  the 
territory  about  was  occupied  by  bands  of 
Osage  and  Peoria  Indians,  the  latter  quite 
friendly  toward  the  whites.  The  Peorias 
lived  in  huts  constructed  of  logs,  hunted  and 
fished,  and  traded  their  furs  to  the  French. 
Their  villages  near  by  were  maintained  until 
about  1804,  when  they  were  moved  farther 
west.  The  early  settlers  cultivated  the  soil 
and  traded  with  the  Indians.  Some  of  them 
followed  mining  and  hunting.  They  lived 
in  peace  and  contentment.  The  fertile  land 
produced  bountiful  crops,  the  river  and 
streams  plenty  of  fish  and  the  forests  abun- 
dant game.  From  1735  to  1755  Ste.  Genevieve 
was  the  only  shipping  point  for  the  settled 
sections  of  country  for  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 
Rough  furnaces  had  been  built  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  lead  ores  on  Saline  Creek,  Mine  la 
Motte  and  near  what  is  now  Potosi,  and  the 
ingots  of  lead  were  packed  on  the  backs  of 
horses  to  Ste.  Genevieve  and  then  shipped  by 
river  to  New  Orleans.  Prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  town  was  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Valle,  Sr.,  who  was  the  father  of  the  last 
commandant  of  the  post  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  An- 
other early  settler  was  Laurent  Gabouri.  One 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  document  in 
existence  relating  to  the  old  town,  bears  date 
of  December,  1754,  and  is  the  record  of  a 
tt-ansfer  of  a  lot  of  the  Gabouri  estate  to  Jean 
Baptiste  St.  Gem.  This  document  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Menard  family,  descendants  of 
St.  Gem,  and  is  the  only  authentic  written  rec- 
ord of  the  fact  that  St?e.  Genevieve  existed  at 
that  early  date.  In  1785  an  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  inundated  much  of  the  old 
town,  and  its  inhabitants  moved  to  the  high- 
lands at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south 
forks  of  Gabouri  Creek,  about  three  miles 
northwest,  and  from  that  time  dates  the 
founding  of  the  present  city  of  Ste.  Genevieve. 
The  population  of  the  village  was  increased 
in  1787  by  many  residents  of  Kaskaskia,  Illi- 
nois, who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  inundation,  moving  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  A  few  years  later  the  village 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  addition  of  the 
settlers  of  the  town  of  New  Bourbon,  who 
abandoned  the  place  they  had  founded  two 
miles  to  the  south.  By  the  residents  of  Kas- 
kaskia and  Fort  Chartres  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  Ste.  Genevieve  was  called  for  many 
Vol.  V-28 


years  "Misere"  (starvation).  The  town  has 
witnessed  the  successive  changes  of  French, 
Spanish  and  American  rule. 

The  first  court  was  established  and  officers 
appointed  May  16, 1766.  December  31,  1769, 
the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana at  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  Joseph  Labrux- 
iere,  in  the  name  of  Spain,  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  judge.  Other  commandants  of  the 
post  of  Ste.  Genevieve  were  Don  Francois 
Valle,  Sr.,  Don  Francois  Cartabona,  Henri 
Peyroux,  Don  Francois  Valle,  Jr.,  and  his 
brother,  Jean  Baptiste  Valle.  The  last  named 
was  also  judge  of  all  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters. Criminals  guilty  of  any  crime,  as  a 
caution  and  warning  to  others,  were  exhibited 
each  Sunday  in  the  CathoKc  Church  to  the 
gaze  of  all  present.  The  remains  of  the  elder 
Valle  were  buried  under  his  pew  in  the  old 
Catholic  Church  in  Ste.  Genevieve.  By  order 
of  August  10,  1804,  Governor  Delassus  in- 
structed Commandant  Valle  to  deliver  to  the 
Spanish  government  all  correspondence  of 
the  Spaniards  that  had  no  relation  to  suits, 
deeds,  grants  of  land,  individual  fortunes  and 
interests  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  inventory 
of  all  papers  delivered  to  the  United  States, 
to  return  all  correspondence  of  a  public  na- 
ture belonging  to  Spain  according  to  stipula- 
tions between  France  and  the  United  States ; 
also  four  cannon  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  Compli- 
ance with  this  order  deprived  the  historian 
of  valuable  data.  The  first  baptism  in  "Lc 
Vieux  Village  de  Ste.  Genevieve"  was  on 
February  24,  1760,  by  a  Jesuit  missionary,  P. 
F.  Watrin,  and  the  first  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Father  J.  L.  Meurin,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1764,  the  contracting  parties  being 
Marck  Constantino  and  Susan  Henn.  Con- 
stantino had  for  eight  years  previously  re- 
sided with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  The  woman 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  five  years 
before  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  the  tribe, 
had  lived  with  Constantino  and  by  him  had 
had  two  children.  After  their  marriage  they 
regained  liberty.  In  1808  the  town  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  was  incorporated  and  its  boun- 
daries defined  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
and  included  the  town  of  New  Bourbon.  In 
1800  the  town  was  the  most  important  in  the 
territory.  Goods  were  brought  to  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve in  keelboats  from  New  Orleans  and 
from  Pittsburg.  It  was  a  usual  thing  in  those 
days  to  make  trips  on  horseback  to  Philadel- 
phia to  purchase  supplies.    In  1810  the  place 
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contained  twenty  stores.  Among  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  town  in  1820  were  Charles 
Gregoire,  Joseph  Pratte,  Jacob  PhilHpson, 
Joseph  Bogy,  Julian  and  Edward  Depestre, 
L.  and  J.  B.  Valle,  Vital  St.  G«m,  John  Scott, 
William  Shannon,  Aaron  Elliott  and  Ferdi- 
nand J.  Rozier.  The  last  named  came  to  Ste. 
Genevieve  about  181 2  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  great  naturalist,  Audubon.  The  many 
prominent  Rozier  families  of  Missouri  are 
his  descendants.  The  first  steamboat  to  land 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  was  the  "General  Pike," 
August  1, 1817,  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob 
Reed.  The  second  boat  was  the  "Constitu- 
tion" (later  blown  up),  which  landed  the  fol- 
lowing September.  The  earliest  sketch  of 
the  town  was  written  in  1810  by  H.  M.  Brack- 
«nridge.  In  it  he  said:  "There  are  six  n>er- 
cantile  stores,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year  about  $150,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise and  produce  has  been  brought  to  it  for 
sale.  It  is  a  rising  town.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  buildings  have  been  erected  here  than 
in  St.  Louis.  There  are  two  brick  yards." 
Of  the  pec^le  he  wrote :  "There  are  a  number 
of  wealthy  and  respectable  families,  and  the 
society,  as  in  those  villages  generally,  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable."  He  also  mentioned 
that  there  were  at  that  time  no  mechanics  in 
the  town.  In  1821  a  description  of  the  town 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  was  written  as  follows: 
"The  houses  are  generally  one  story  high, 
frame  or  log,  but  all  whitewashed,  which  gives 
the  town  quite  a  lively  appearance.  Many 
of  the  new  houses,  however,  are  built  of 
brick  and  are  large  and  commodious.  It  has 
a  chapel,  courthouse  and  jail."  The  first 
newspaper  established  in  the  county  was  the 
"Correspondent  and  Record,"  issued  in  1822 
by  Thomas  Foley.  In  1833  the  "State  Ga- 
zette" was  started  by  William  Baker;  the 
"Missouri  Democrat"  a  few  years  later  by  P. 
G.  Ferguson;  the  "Pioneer,"  in  1849,  by  Con- 
connon  &  Lindsay ;  the  "Creole,"  in  1850,  by 
Charles  H.  Rozier;  the  "Independent,"  in 
1854,  by  Rozier;  the  "Missouri  Gazette,"  in 
1859,  by  E.  K.  Eaton ;  the  "Plain  Dealer"  by 
O.  D.  Harris,  i860,  which  was  suppressed  a 
year  later  by  the  provost  marshal ;  the  "Rep- 
resentative," by  Holleck  &  Bro.,  1865 ;  "News 
and  Advertiser,"  1868,  by  G.  M.  Lette;  the 
"Freie  Presse  and  Freie  Blatter,"  by  Frank 
Kline,  in  1872.  The  press  of  the  city  is  now 
represented  by  the  "Fair  Play,"  established 
by  S.  Henry  Smith,  in  1872,  and  now  pub- 


lished by  H.  J.  Janis ;  the  "Herald,"  published 
in  German  and  English,  established  in  1882, 
and  now  published  by  Joseph  A.  Ernst,  its 
founder;  and  the  "News,"  established  in  1900 
by  Stuart  M.  Woods.  There  are  a  number  of 
business  concerns  in  the  city,  including  a 
bank,  a  flouring  mill,  two  lime  manufactories, 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  a  brewery,  two 
hotels  and  about  fifty  other  business  places, 
consisting  of  stores  in  different  lines  of  trade 
and  shops.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
2,000. 

Ste.  GenevieTe  County.— A  county 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  River  for  twenty-five 
miles,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson 
County,  northwest  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
southeast  by  Perry  County,  and  west  and 
southwest  by  St.  Francois  County;  area, 
311,000  acres.  The  topography  of  the  county 
is  diversified  by  hills  and  rolling  uplands, 
some  hills  rising  to  an  elevation  of  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  soil  in  the  hilly  sec- 
tions is  a  red  clay  loam,  plentifully  mixed  with 
gravel.  In  the  bottoms  and  valleys  it  is  a 
rich  alluvial,  of  inexhaustible  fertiUty.  The 
county  is  well  watered  in  the  southern  part 
by  Saline  Creek  and  branches,  in  the  cen- 
tral by  the  River  Auxvasse  and  tributaries 
and  the  north  and  south  fork  of  the  Gabouri 
and  Fourche  a  Polite,  and  in  the  north  River 
Establishment,  Fourche  a  Dulcas  and  Isle 
du  Bois,  the  latter  forming  part  of  the  north- 
ern boundary.  In  the  west,  Terre  Bleu  rises 
and  flows  westerly  into  Big  River.  All  the 
other  streams  enter  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  Along  the  Mississippi  and  along  the 
head  waters  of  the  Auxvasse,  Saline  and 
Establishment  the  land  is  remarkably  rough 
and  broken.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
county  the  country  is  more  level,  rising  in 
low  hills  with  few  valleys  and  extensive 
growths  of  timber.  In  the  valleys  and  along 
the  streams  wild  grasses  grow  luxuriously, 
affording  excellent  pasturage  for  live  stock. 
The  principal  cereal  crops  are  wheat,  com 
and  oats.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  arc  grown, 
and  in  some  sections  tobacco  and  sorgbum 
are  cultivated  successfully.  Fruit-growing  is 
one  of  the  profitable  industries.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  soil  renders  it  admir- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  which  grow 
in  abundance  and  are  of  a  superior  flavor. 
The  different  kinds  of  woods  in  the  county 
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are  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple,  sycamore,  elm, 
walnut  and  other  less  valuable  varieties.  The 
western  part  of  the  county  abounds  in  lux- 
uriant forests.  Only  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  min- 
erals found  in  the  county  are  lead,  copper, 
iron,  granite,  marble,  kaolin,  salt,  limestone 
and  sandstone.  The  most  extensive  deposits 
of  lead  are  on  Mineral  Branch  of  Saline 
Creek.  This  is  a  disseminated  ore,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  profitably  mined.  Float  is 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  About 
ten  miles  southwest  of  Ste.  Genevieve  are 
deposits  of  copper  ore.  Iron  ores,  princi- 
pally brown  hematites,  exist  in  considerable 
quantities  in  many  sections.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  south  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
lare  large  ledges  of  white  marble,  valuable 
as  a  material  for  interior  decoration.  It  has 
been  quarried  extensively,  as  have  also  gran- 
ite and  sandstone,  the  latter  being  of  supe- 
rior quality  for  building  purposes,  and  large 
quantities  have  been  shipped  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  State  capitol 
of  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  is  constructed  mainly 
of  this  stone,  as  are  numerous  buildings  in 
St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the 
Eads  bridge.  The  limestone  quarries  are 
apparently  inexhaustible,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  the  making  of  lime,  which  is  ship- 
ped in  immense  quantities  from  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, has  been  a  thriving  industry.  In  a 
strip  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wid^,  extending  from  the  head  branches  of 
Isle  du  Bois  to  the  Auxvasse,  the  forma- 
tion shows  saccharoidal  sandstone  of  great 
purity.  The  best  exhibition  of  this  is  found 
at  what  is  now  known  as  "White  Sand  Cave," 
•eight  miles  west  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  where  a 
stratum  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness  is  ex- 
posed. In  years  past  large  quantities  of  this 
sand  were  shipped  to  Pittsburg  and  other 
places  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
purest  qualities  of  glass.  In  time  this  natural 
deposit  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  Early 
in  the  history  of  the  county  salt-making  was 
a  profitable  enterprise,  but  the  advent  of 
cheap  transportation  by  boat  and  rail  de- 
■stroyed  that  industry. 

The  section  comprising  Ste.  Genevieve 
County  was  about  the  first  part  to  be  ex- 
plored of  the  present  State  of  Missouri.  In 
De  Soto's  account  of  his  explorations  in 
America  reference  is  made  to  the  country 


of  the  Copaha  Indians.  Describing  his  jour- 
ney up  the  Mississippi  River,  he  tells  of  In- 
dians directing  two  of  his  men  to  a  stream 
where  salt  was  found.  From  the  description 
given  it  is  quite  likely  this  place  was  on 
Saline  Creek.  No  doubt  Marquette,  La 
Salle  and  others  in  their,  expeditions  visited 
this  section,  but  in  their  accounts  of  their 
travels  no  record  of  their  doing  so  is  made. 
In  1705  a  party  of  French  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  far  as  Missouri,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  early  French  exploration  tell  of 
one,  M.  Dutisne,  with  a  number  of  compan- 
ions, arriving  at  Saline  River  below  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve about  1706.  From  there  they  moved 
west  to  the  Osage,  and  still  later  moved  about 
150  miles  further  west,  where  two  villages 
were  founded,  but  only  to  be  deserted  after 
a  few  years.  The  first  authentic  record  of 
exploration  and  settlement  in  what  is  now 
Ste.  Genevieve  County  is  in  the  account  of 
the  transactions  of  the  "Company  of  St. 
Phillip,*'  which  was  organized  in  1719,  in 
France,  and  of  which  Phillip  Francois 
Renault,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  iron  founder, 
was  the  agent  and  manager.  This  company 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  gold  and 
silver  mining.  With  200  miners  and  mechan- 
ics, Renault  left  France,  and  at  San  Do- 
ifiingo  augmented  his  forces  by  the  addition 
of  500  slaves.  With  these,  the  following  year 
he  reached  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  twelve  miles  above 
the  present  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  where 
he  founded  Fort  Chartres.  Expeditions  were 
sent  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to 
search  for  valuable  minerals.  One  of 
Renault's  assistants  was  M.  La  Motte.  He 
at  the  head  of  an  exploring  party,  on  one 
of  these  expeditions,  discovered  the  lead  ores 
along  the  branches  of  Saline  Creek  and  the 
lead  mines  that  bear  his  name  on  St.  Fran- 
cis River.  The  mines  near  Potosi  were  also 
located.  As  the  ores  of  the  last  named  place 
were  richer  than  what  were  found  in  Saline 
Creek,  no  extensive  working  of  the  latter 
district  was  pursued.  That  attempts  at  de- 
velopment of  these  mines  were  made,  is  evi- 
dent in  the  many  discoveries  of  pits  and 
shafts  of  old  workings  that  have  long  been 
obscured  by  great  growths  of  timber  and 
masses  of  debris. 

In  1721  Jesuit  missionaries  established  a 
college  and  monastery  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  site 
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of  the  present  city  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and 
the  same  year  established  the  parish  of  St 
Anne  de  Fort  Chartres.  From  these  two 
places  the  French  crossed  the  river  and 
about  1735  formed  the  first  settlement  in 
what  is  now  Missouri.  They  erected  cabins 
on  the  lowlands  about  three  miles  south  of 
the  present  city  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  This 
settlement  was  called  **Le  Vieux  Village  de 
Ste.  Genevieve."  The  original  District  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Meramec,  south  by  Riviere  a  la 
Pomme  (Apple  Creek),  east  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  fronting  the  same  for  100  miles.  The 
western  boundary  was  never  designated.  The 
same  district  was  re-established  by  proclama- 
tion of  October  i,  1804.  The  county  was 
reduced  to  its  present  limits  by  legislative 
act  in  1820.  In  1804  the  population  is  stated 
to  have  been  2,350  whites  and  520  slaves. 
October  i,  181 2,  Governor  Qark  issued  a 
proclamation,  as  required  by  act  of  Congress, 
reorganizing  the  five  districts  of  Missouri 
into  five  counties.  June  4th  of  the  same  year 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory convened.  The  members  represent- 
ing Ste.  Genevieve  County  were  George 
Bullit,  Richard  S.  Thomas  and  Isaac  Mc- 
Cready ;  the  members  of  the  Council  chosen 
from  the  county  were  Rev.  James  Maxwell 
and  John  Scott.  In  1765  the  transfer  of  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  river  to  England  resulted 
in  many  French  subjects  from  the  Illinois 
territory  locating  in  Ste.  Genevieve.  Among 
the  early  settlers  of  this  period  were  Pierre 
Menard,  Jacques  Boyer,  Joseph  Maurice, 
Francois  Coleman,  Julian  Choquet,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  and  Joseph  Loiselle.  The  first  post  was 
established  in  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1766,  and 
Rocheblave  was  installed  commandant.  The 
first  legal  proceeding  of  which  there  is  rec- 
ord was  the  marriage  contracted  by  Pierre 
Roy  and  Jeanette  LaLonde,  signed  on  May 
19,  1766,  before  M.  Robinet,  who  was  no- 
tary. The  first  sale  recorded  was  made  by 
Pierre  Artifone  to  Henri  Carpentier.  The 
same  year  the  salt  works  in  Saline  Creek  and 
ten  negroes  and  some  cattle  were  sold  by 
John  LaGrange  to  one  Blowin.  The  ppan- 
ish  assumed  control  of  Upper  Louisiana,  as 
the  territory  was  then  called,  in  1769,  and 
Joseph  Labruxiere  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  post,  and  Cabozie  became  notary.  Early 
the  next  year  Don  Francois  Valle,  pere,  was 
appointed  commandant,  and  held  the  position 


until  his  death,  in  September,  1783.  Don 
Francisco  Cartabona  succeeded  him,  and  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  Henri  Peyreoux,  who 
later  became  commandant  of  the  post  of  New 
Madrid.  In  1788  Don  Francois  Valle  be- 
came commandant,  and  continued  until  his 
death,  March  6,  1804.  His  successor  was  his 
brother,  Jean  Baptiste  Valle,  who  held  the 
office  under  Spanish  rule  only  four  days, 
when  Captain  Amos  Stoddard,  March  ip, 
1804,  took  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana, 
the  control  of  that  territory  having  been 
passed  to  the  United  States.  In  1804  a  pro- 
bate court  was  established  in  Ste.  Genevieve. 
From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  district 
to  the  present  time  (1900)  the  seat  of  justice 
has  been  located  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  One  of 
the  first  members  of  the  bar  to  locate  in 
the  county  was  John  Scott,  who  became  noted 
as  statesman  and  jurist.  Two  other  prom- 
inent members  of  the  bar  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
County  were  Nathaniel  Pope  and  Thomas  T. 
Crittenden.  From  1805  to  1821  the  terri- 
torial courts  were  common  pleas,  quarter 
sessions  and  oyer  and  terminer,  presided  over 
by  Nathaniel  Cook,  Joseph  Platte,  Amos 
Bird,  Isadore  Moore,  John  Smith,  T.  St. 
Gem  Beauvois,  Jacques  Guibourd,  Paschal 
Detchmendy,  Jean  Baptiste  Valle,  Thomas 
Madden,  John  Hawkins  and  William  James. 
The  territorial  circuit  court  of  St.  Genevieve 
County  was  established  in  1814,  and  until 
1824  Judge  Richard  S.  Thomas  presided,  and 
Thomas  Oliver  was  clerk  of  the  court.  The 
sheriffs  of  the  territorial  district  from  1804. 
to  1 82 1  were  Israel  Dodge  and  Henry  Dodge. 
The  first  execution  in  Ste.  Genevieve  District 
was  that  of  Peter  Johnson,  for  the  killing 
of  John  Spear,  in  Big  River  Township,  May 
25,  1810.  On  the  9th  of  June  following  he 
was  arraigned  before  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  was  hanged, 
the  place  of  execution  being  on  the  hill  near 
the  academy.  The  second  was  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  Heath,  for  the  murder  of 
Hugh  Jones,  in  Breton  Township,  now  in 
Washington  County,  March  9,  1812. 

The  first  instruction  received  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Ste.  Genevieve  County  was  from  the 
priests  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  century  were  any  regular 
schools  maintained.  June  21,  1808,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  judges  of  Louisiana  Territory  in- 
corporated the  Ste.  Genevieve  Academy,  and 
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a  large  stone  building  was  erected  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  town  and  river.  This  was  not 
wholly  finished^  and  there  was  no  school  until 
1818,  when  Bishop  Dubourg  opened  it,  with 
Mann  Bittler,  the  historian  of  Kentucky,  as 
teacher.     In  181 5  Joseph  Hertich,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  opened  a  school  ten  miles 
south  from    Ste.    Genevieve,  called    it    the 
"Asylum,"  and  successfully  conducted  it  for 
twenty-five  years.     In  a  description  of  the 
town  of  Ste.  Genevieve  (1810),  H.  M.  Brack- 
enridge  wrote:     "There  are  two  schools  in 
the  town,  one  French  and  the  other  English." 
In  1854  Firmin  A.  Rozier  remodeled  and  im- 
proved the  old  academy  building  and  opened 
a  school,  which  became  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion.   The  war  of  1861  caused  it  to  be  closed, 
and  it  has  not  been  reopened.    The  building 
underwent  further  remodeling  and  became 
the  residence  of  General  Rozier.    In  1837  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  established  a  school,  "Our 
Lady   of   Mount    Carmel,"  in    the   building 
known  as  the  Detchmendy  house.     It  was 
successfully  conducted  ais  a  school  for  girls 
until  1858,  when  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
opened  their  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Academy. 
At  first  the  school  was  in  a  frame  building. 
In  1872  their  present  building,  a  large  four- 
story  brick  structure,  was  completed.     Not 
until  1846  was  the  first  board  of  common 
school  directors  elected.    The  members  were 
Ichabod  Sargeant,  Francis  C.  Rozier,  Eugene 
Guibourd,    Felix    Valle    and    Eloy    S.    Le 
Compte.     Ten    years    later    a    school    was 
opened.    In  i860  a  building  was  erected  and 
was  used  up  to  1874,  when  it  was  made  into 
a  school  for  colored  children.     The  school 
population  of  the  county  in  1899,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion, was  3,535,  of  which  1,051  were  white 
males  and  905  white  females,  and  147  colored 
(pf  both  sexes.    There  were  fifty-nine  school 
districts  in  the  county,  and  sixty-one  teach- 
ers   were    employed,    five    of    whom    were 
colored.   The  total  value  of  school  property 
is  estimated  at  $27,000.     Spiritual  wants  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Ste.  Genevieve  were  min- 
istered to  by  the  Jesuits,  as  up  to  the  first 
of  the  century  there  were  few  residents  pro- 
fessing other  than  the  Catholic  faith.     Ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  homes  of  members 
until  the  first  church  in  Upper  Louisiana  was 
built  in  the  old  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve  some 
years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  new 
town  in  1787.    It  was  a  large  wooden  struc- 


ture, and  in  1794  was  moved  to  the  present 
city  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1835.  In  183 1  the  old  rock  church  was  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Rev.  X.  Dah- 
man,  who  was  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  church  was  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis, 
November  22,  1837.  J^^X  I7>  1841,  a  bolt  of 
lightning  struck  the  gable  end  of  the  church, 
passed  along  the  ceiling  of  the  sacristy,  strik- 
ing the  frame  of  a  picture  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
thence  to  the  altar,  where  it  destroyed  much 
of  the  gilding,  the  bolt  then  passing  to  the 
ground.  John  Doyle,  who  was  praying  be- 
fore the  altar  at  the  time,  was  stunned  by 
the  bolt.  A  large  brick  church,  the  largest 
in  southeast  Missouri,  now  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  rock  church.  It  was  conse- 
crated September  29,  1880,  by  Bishop  Ryan. 
The  first  priests  to  become  residents  of  the 
district  were  three  Jesuit  missionaries.  Father 
P.  F.  Watrin,  J.  B.  Salveneuve  and  J.  Lamor- 
inie,  who  stationed  themselves  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve in  1760  and  commenced  religious 
instructions  to  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
Protestant  minister  to  visit  Ste.  Genevieve 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary who  had  been  working  among  the  Indians 
of  Georgia.  He  had  relations  at  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau, whom  he  visited  in  1798.  He  per- 
formed the  first  Protestant  baptism  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Under  the  then  existing 
laws  no  Protestant  church  could  be  organ- 
ized. In  1805  Rev.  David  Green,  a  Virginian, 
settled  among  some  former  parishioners  on 
the  T)rwappity  bottoms,  and  until  his  death 
in  1809  preached  in  the  different  settlements 
in  the  Oape  Girardeau  and  Ste.  Genevieve 
districts.  In  1820  Elder  Wingate  established 
a  church  in  New  Tennessee,  Ste.  Genevieve 
County,  and  called  it  Hepzibah  Church.  The 
first  Methodist  preacher  who  delivered  a  ser- 
mon there  was  Rev.  Joseph  Oglesby  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Murphy,  in  1804.  The 
records  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
show  that  at  a  conference  held  in  1814  the 
Saline  circuit  was  formed  to  include  the 
country  between  Apple  Creek  and  the  Mer- 
amec.  In  this  circuit  were  about  150  mem- 
bers. The  first  minister  assigned  to  the 
circuit  was  Jesse  Haile.  In  1839  Samuel  S. 
Colburn  was  appointed  resident  minister  at 
Ste.  Genevieve.  At  this  time  there  were  not 
half  a  dozen  church  buildings  in  southeast 
Missouri,  and  meetings  were  held  principally 
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in  the  homes  of  the  members.  The  Christian 
Church  was  organized  at  New  Tennessee 
about  half  a  century  ago.  The  German  Luth- 
eran Evangelical  Church  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
was  incorporated  May  ii,  1867.  Among  the 
petitioners  for  the  charter  were  Christian 
Lucke,  Henry  Wilder,  August  Wilder, 
Charles  Weiss,  Philip  Medart,  F.  C.  Festner, 
William  Mavoss  and  F.  A.  Klein.  September 
5  1875,  a  commodious  brick  church  was  ded- 
icated. The  Ste.  Genevieve  church  of  late 
years  has  not  sustained  a  resident  pastor. 

The  first  military  organization  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  district  was  formed  in  1780  by 
Sylvio  Francisco  Cartabona,  a  Spanish  offi- 
cer, by  order  of  Don  Ferdinand  Lcyba,  Lieu* 
tenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
consisted  of  a  company  of  sixty  men,  who 
were  placed  under  command  of  Captain 
Charles  Valle.  They  were  enlisted  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  St.  Louis,  then  threatened 
with  attack  by  the  English  and  Indians.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  a  company  was  raised 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  by  Captain  Henry  Dodge. 
In  1846  the  South  Missouri  Guards,  115  in 
number,  were  organized  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Firmin  A.  Rozier.  They  were  re- 
cruited for  service  in  California,  but  were 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  cross  the  plains.  Another 
company  was  organized  during  the  Mexican 
War  by  Captain  Thomas  M.  Horinc,  and 
was  placed  under  Colonel  Sterling  Price,  at 
Santa  Fe.  Ste.  CJenevieve  County,  during  the 
Civil  War,  furnished  a  number  of  soldiers  to 
the  Federal  Army.  Prominent  among  them 
were  Joseph  Bogy,  Captain  Gustave  St.  Gem 
and  Colonel  Felix  St.  James,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment,  Missouri  Infantry,  who  was 
fatally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
who  was  buried  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  Captain 
William  Cousins  and  Robert  Holmes  each 
raised  a  company  of  men  in  Ste.  Genevieve 
County  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
On  the  night  of  August  15,  1861,  the  town 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  was  invaded  by  a  battalion 
of  Zouaves  under  Major  John  McDonald, 
who  seized  the  bank  and  took  possession  of 
the  town.  Next  day  he  demanded  of  Firmin 
A.  Rozier,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bank, 
which  was  a  branch  of  the  Merchants'  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  the  funds  it  contained.  The 
money  was  turned  over  under  protest  on  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Rozier  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  battalion  to  St.  Louis.  Arriving  at  St. 


Louis,  General  Rozier  called  on  General  Fre- 
mont, who  soon  after  gave  an  order  to  Gen- 
eral Howe  for  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
Major  McDonald,  which  were  turned  over  to 
President  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  Ste.  Genevieve  County.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  18^,  the  surplus  products  shipped  from 
the  county  were:  Cattle,  1,159  head;  hogs, 
31,771  head;  sheep,  4,647  head;  horses  and 
mules,  71  head;  wheat,  4,122  bushels,  flour, 
5,470480  pounds ;  shipstuff,  1,691443  pounds; 
clover  seed,  25470  pounds;  timothy  seed, 
4,985  pounds;  lumber,  133,000  feet;  lime, 
11,743  barrels;  wool,  1,372  pounds;  poultry, 
36,502  pounds;  eggs,  13,140  dozen;  butter, 
7,762  pounds;  game  and  fish,  7,659  pounds; 
tallow,  4,280  pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  9,786; 
fresh  fruit,  2,820  pounds;  vegetables,  3,720 
pounds;  onions,  4422  bushels;  nuts,  1,925 
pounds.  Other  articles  exported  were  hay, 
cooperage,  stone,  dressed  meats,  vinegar^ 
furs,  feathers  and  popcorn.  Ste.  Genevieve 
County  is  divided  into  five  townships,  named 
respectively,  Beauvois,  Jackson,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Saline  and  Union.  In  1899  the  as- 
sessed value  of  real  estate  and  town  lots  was 
$1430,986;  estimated  full  value,  $2,861,972; 
assessed  value  of  personal  property,  $531,- 
133;  estimated  full  value,  $1,062,266.  There 
are  about  eight  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
county,  the  Chester  &  Ste.  Genevieve,  from 
Ste.  Genevieve  to  St.  Marys,  completed  in 
July,  1899.  The  population  of  the  county 
in  1900  was  10,359. 

Ste.  GeneTleTe    Plank   Road.— In 

185 1  there  was  completed  a  plank  road,  forty- 
two  miles  in  length,  from  Ste.  Genevieve  to 
Iron  Mountain.  This  was  in  use  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  over  it  iron  ore  and  other 
products  of  the  country  were  hauled  for  ship- 
ment by  river  boats  from  Ste.  Genevieve  until 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  built.  The 
road  cost  more  than  $200,000. 

St.  George. — ^A  town  in  Buchanan 
County,  south  of  St.  Joseph,  where  the  stock 
yards  are  situated.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  400  inhabitants. 

St.  Helena.— See  "Pettis  County." 
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St.  James* — An  incorporated  city  of  the 
fourth  class,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Rolla,  in 
St.  James  Township,  Phelps  County,  on  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad.  It  was 
founded  in  1859  ^^^  first  called  Scioto.  In 
i860  it  was  called  St.  James.  It  has  a  graded 
public  school,  three  churches,  three  lodges 
of  fraternal  orders.  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and 
United  Workmen,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a  news- 
paper, the  "Journal,"  Populistic  in  politics; 
nine  general  stores,  furniture,  hardware, 
drug  and  other  miscellaneous  stores.  It  is 
the  location  of  the  State  Federal  Soldiers' 
Home.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  600. 

St.  John's  Hospital. — A  hospital  at 
Springfield,  open  to  all  suflferers,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  nationality.  It  is  un- 
der the  care  of  seven  Sisters  of  Mercy.  It 
occupies  two  buildings  representing  an  outlay 
of  $10,000  and  affording  accommodations  for 
sixteen  patients.  The  number  cared  for 
ranges  from  eight  to  fifteen.  It  was  founded 
in  1891  by  Sisters  from  St.  Louis. 

St.  Joseph. — St.  Joseph  is  known  as  the 
"Electric  City,"  and  is  third  in  size  of  Mis- 
souri cities.  It  is  situated  on  the  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  latitude 
39  degrees  45  minutes  north  and  longitude 
94  degrees  55  minutes  w€st.  It  was  founded 
in  1843  by  Joseph  Robidoux,  a  noted  old-time 
French  fur  trader.  Prior  to  1836  the  strip 
of  country  in  Missouri  west  of  longitude  94 
degrees  30  minutes  and  south  of  latitude  40 
degrees  30  minutes  and  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  belonged  to  the  Indians.  Under  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  Congress,  Missouri  pur- 
chased this  territory,  and  it  is  known  as  the 
"Platte  Purchase."  Out  of  this  tract  were 
carved  six  counties,  of  which  Buchanan  is 
one.  The  Indians  called  the  site  of  St.  Jo- 
seph Blacksnake  Hills.  When  making"  trips 
up  the  Missouri  River  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  Indians,  Joseph  Robidoux 
observed  that  there  was  a  crossing  of  the 
river  at  Blacksnake  Hills  and  that  the  In- 
dians  sometimes  held  powwows  at  that  point. 
In  182I7  he  established  there  a  trading  house, 
which  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Occidental  Hotel  at  the  intersection  of  Jule 
and  Main  Streets.  This  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  a  prosperous  city  has  grown.  In 
1830  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  land 
on  which  the  city  was  laid  out.    He  had  mar- 


ried Angelique  Vaudry  in  1813,  and  by  her  he 
had  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  after  whom 
the  first  streets  laid  out  in  St.  Joseph  were 
named,  as  follows:  Faraon,  Jule,  Francis, 
Felix,  Edmond,  Charles  and  Sylvania.  .Ro- 
bidoux and  Angelique  Street  he  named  after 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  Isadore  and  Mes- 
sanie  after  other  members  of  his  family.  He 
established  a  ferry  across  the  river  and  sent 
out  his  employes  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  bring  in  furs  and  peltries.  His  business 
activity  soon  attracted  other  settlers  to 
Blacksnake  Hills,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
town  was  laid  in  1843,  when  the  first  plat  of 
St.  Joseph  was  duly  recorded.  The  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  who  lived  to 
see  it  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants,  dying  in 
1868.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  St.  Jo- 
seph were  Thomas  SuUans,  Fred  M.  Smith, 
Joseph  Gladden,  William  C.  Toole,  Father 
John  Patchen,  Edwin  Toole,  William  Fowler, 
James  B.  OToole,  John  Freeman,  William  F. 
Richardson,  Elias  Perry,  Joseph  C.  Hull,  Jas. 
W.  Whitehead,  Joseph  Davis,  C.  Carbray,  D. 
J.  Heaton,  John  D.  Richardson,  Rev.  T.  S. 
Reeve,  John  Corby  and  James  Highly. 
Within  a  few  years  after  it  was  founded  St. 
Joseph  became  an  important  trade  center, 
and  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  outfitting 
point  for  miners  going  overland  to  Califor- 
nia and  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  and 
for  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  it  had  developed  into  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  what  was  then  called  the 
"Far  West"  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  war  the  sentiment  of  its  population  was 
divided  between  the  North  and  the  South,  its 
commerce  suffered  greatly,  and  it  was  the 
scene  of  some  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war 
history.  Since  the  war  it  has  continued  to 
grow  steadily,  both  in  population  and  in 
wealth,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  The 
population  in  1900  was  102,979. 

St.  Joseph  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  185 1.  It  was  divided  at 
that  time  into  three  wards,  and  on  April  ist 
of  that  year  a  mayor,  six  councilmen  and  a 
marshal  were  elected.  In  1864  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Wards  were  created,  and  in  1889, 
when  the  limits  of  the  city  were  extended, 
St.  Joseph  was  divided  into  eight  wards.  In 
1885  St.  Joseph  became  a  city  of  the  second 
class,  its  government  being  vested  in  a 
mayor,  council,  comptroller,  auditor,  collec- 
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tor,  treasurer,  city  clerk,  city  engineer,  as- 
sessor, building  inspector,  license  inspector, 
health  officer  and  minor  officials.  The  elec- 
tive offices  now  are  those  of  mayor,  alder- 
men, collector,  auditor,  city  attorney  and 
police  judge,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for 
two  years.  Other  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  city  council. 
The  paid  fire  department  was  established 
in  1870,  this  method  of  protecting  the  city 
against  fires  succeeding  the  old  volunteer  fire 
department.  The  present  waterworks  sys- 
tem was  projected  in  1879,  ^^^  completed  in 
1881.  In  1889  this  plant  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  American  Waterworks  &  Guar- 
antee Company.  The  water  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Missouri  River,  and  carried 
to  settling  basins.  The  filtering  plant  con- 
sists of  an  engine  and  large  pump,  settling 
basins,  a  reservoir,  a  coagulating  tank  and 
seven  large  filtering  tanks.  The  pumps  have 
a  capacity  of  14,000,000  gallons  daily.  Three 
large  reservoirs  are  located  on  a  hill  in  the 
city.  Five  public  parks  have  been  laid  out 
in  and  adjacent  to  St.  Joseph.  The  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  these  is  Krug  Park, 
outside  the  city  limits,  but  under  municipal 
control.  It  contains  ten  acres,  and  was  the 
gift  to  the  city  of  Henry  and  William  Krug, 
made  in  1889.  Smith  Park,  which  occupies 
a  block  of  ground,  was  donated  to  the  city 
by  Frederick  W.  Smith.  Patee  Park  was 
given  to  St.  Joseph  in  1882  by  John  Patee, 
and  also  occupies  a  nicely  shaded  square  of 
ground.  Mitchell  Park  is  another  square  of 
ground  donated  for  park  purposes  by  James 
Mitchell.  Washington  Park  is  the  smallest 
of  the  city  parks.  In  the  early  days  of  its  his- 
tory Blacksnake  Creek  and  Bush,  Smith  and 
Patee  branches  formed  a  natural  system  of 
drainage  for  St.  Joseph.  These  natural  water 
courses  have  been  utilized  in  the  creation  of 
a  sewerage  system  which  now  aggregates  (in- 
cluding district  sewers)  about  forty-four 
miles  in  length.  The  first  sewers  in  the  city 
were  built  in  1867,  and  the  systematic  devel- 
opment of  the  present  system  began  in  1874. 
St.  Joseph  is  built  on  a  series  of  hills,  and 
the  topography  of  the  city  underwent  a  great 
change  between  the  years  1866  and  1873. 
During  those  years  many  streets  were  graded 
and  macadamized.  In  1886  paving  with 
asphaltum  began,  and  since  then  this  mate- 
rial, cedar  blocks  and  vitrified  brick  have 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 


improvement  of  streets.  As  early  as  1856  the 
city  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  This 
proved  an  unprofitable  investment.  From 
1861  to  1889  the  city  was  lighted  by  gas.  In 
1889  an  electric  light  plant  was  purchased 
and  put  into  operation.  This  plant,  on  which 
various  improvements  have  been  made,  has 
cost  the  city  $100,000.  St.  Joseph  had 
in  1899  about  forty  miles  of  electric 
street  railway,  operated  by  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company, 
capitalized  at  $3,500,000.  The  most  imposing 
public  edifice  in  St.  Joseph  is  the  Federal 
building  occupied  by  the  post  office,  the  in- 
ternal revenue  office,  the  office  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  and  the  Federal  courts. 
The  post  office  was  first  established  in  St. 
Joseph  in  1843.  ^^  1S99  the  total  number 
of  employes  of  the  post  office  was  fifty-three. 
The  city  buildings  of  St.  Joseph  consist  of  a 
city  hall,  market  bouse,  the  central  police 
station  and  a  hospital.  The  first  city  hall 
was  erected  in  1853  on  a  half  block  of  ground 
on  Second  Street,  between  Edmond  and 
Francis  Streets,  the  second  story  being  occu- 
pied by  the  city  officials,  and  the  first  being 
used  as  a  market.  In  1873  a  new  city  hall, 
at  that  time  the  most  pretentious  building  of 
its  kind  west  of  St.  Louis,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.  Patee  Market  was  built  in 
1859.  The  city  workhouse  was  erected  in 
1884,  ^nd  ^he  central  police  station  in  1891. 
The  first  newspaper  established  in  St. 
Joseph  was  founded  by  William  Ridenbaugfa, 
and  edited  by  Lawrence  Archer.  The  first 
number  of  this  paper  was  issued  April  25, 
1845.  In  1848  the  "Adventurer,"  a  Whig 
sheet,  published  by  E.  Livermore,  made  its 
appearance.  James  A.  Miller  purchased  this 
paper  in  1853  ^^^  changed  its  name  to  "The 
Cycle.^'  Three  years  later  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Asa  K.  Miller,  who  changed  the 
name  to  "The  Journal."  It  suspended  publi- 
cation in  1862.  F.  M.  Posegate  issued  the 
first  number  of  "The  West,"  May  i,  1858. 
This  paper  advocated  secession  and  was  sus- 
pended in  the  winter  of  1861.  Mr.  Posegate 
then  started  "The  St.  Joseph  Morning  Her- 
ald," which  is  still  published  as  a  daily  and 
weekly  paper.  "The  St.  Joseph  Free  Demo- 
crat" was  started  May  29,  1859.  December 
31,  i860,  when  the  country  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Civil  War,  Frank  M.  Tracy,  D.  W. 
Wilde  and  B.  P.  Chenowith  were  indicted 
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for  circutating  incendiary  publications.    Ap- 
prised of  this  action,  they  moved  their  paper 
across   the   river.    Its   last    issue   appeared 
April  13^  1861,  at  which  time  the  proprietors 
entered  the  Union  Army.     A  psLptr  called 
**The   Evening  News"  was   published   four 
months  at  St.  Joseph  in  1862.    In  August  of 
that  year  A.  K.  Abeel  started  "The  Daily 
Tribune"  as  a  Republican  paper.     In  1864 
the   "Tribune"  was   merged   into  "The   St. 
Joseph  Herald."    In  December  of  that  year 
the  first  issue  of  "The  St.  Joseph  Union"  ap- 
peared.    This  paper  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished   until    1872.     "The    New    Era"    was 
started  in  1862,  but  within  a  year  thereafter 
it  was  removed  to  Savannah,  Missouri.  "The 
Daily  Commercial"  was  started  in  1866,  but 
had  a  brief  life,  and  "The  Evening  Commer- 
cial" lived  only  two  years.     "The  Weekly 
Standard"  lived  from  187 1  to  1875.     "The 
Vindicator"  had  an  existence  of  less  than  two 
years  in  St.  Joseph,  "The  Reflector"  lived  one 
year,  "The  Evening  Tribune"  lived  fifty-three 
days  and  "The  Weekly  Reporter,"  changed  to 
"The  Saturday  Chronicle,"  and  "The  Daily 
Evening  Chronicle,"  were  merged  into  "The 
Gazette"  in  1876.    "The  Ballot"  was  a  daily 
newspaper  which  had  a  shortlived  existence 
in  the  early  "90's."    "The  Monday  Morning 
News"  was  a  publication  which  lived  under 
that  name  for  about  a  year.    At  a  later  date 
this  enterprise  was  revived  under  the  name 
of  "The  Western  News,"  in  the  office  of  which 
paper    "The.  Daily    Evening    News"    was 
started   May  3,    1879.    These  papers   have 
since  prospered,  and  the  "Gazette,*'  "Herald" 
and  "News"  are  now  among  the  influential 
hewspapers  of  Missouri.    The  first  German 
newspai>er  established  in  St.  Joseph  was  "The 
Volksblatt,"  started  by  Leopold  Marder,  in 
1856,  as  a  Republican  paper.    It  has  changed 
ownership  at  different  times,  but  has  been 
steadily  improved.     "The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce," a  weekly  paper,  and  "The  Catholic 
Tribune,"  also  published  weekly,  are  repre- 
sentative papers  of  their  class  belonging  to 
the  press  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  first  religious  service  was  held  in  St. 
Joseph  in  1838,  in  the  house  of  Joseph  Robi- 
doux,  by  a  Jesuit  missionary.  He  extempor- 
ized a  primitive  altar  from  a  common  table, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  wondering  In- 
dians celebrated  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
Two  years  after  this  the  Rev.  Father  Vogel 
appeared  at  the   settlement,   and  June    17, 


1847,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  dedicated  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  the  first  built 
in  the  city.  Two  Irish  and  eighteen  French 
families  organized  this  church.  Rev.  Thomas 
Scankm  became  the  regular  pastor  of  this 
church  in  1847.  ^^  ^868  St.  Joseph,  with  the 
territory  west  of  the  Chariton  River,  was 
erected  into  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  and 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Hogan  was  consecrated  as  its 
bishop.  Presbyterianism  had  its  beginning  in 
St.  Joseph  in  1843,  when  Rev.  T.  S.  Reeve 
preached  a  sermon  at  Seattle's  Tavern.  He 
organized  a  congregation  which,  in  1845,  built 
a  log  church.  A  brick  church  succeeded 
this  primitive  structure  in  1850.  In 
1899  there  were  six  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  city.  A  Methodist  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  St.  Joseph  in 
1844,  and  three  years  later  it  was  able  to 
build  a  house  of  worship.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Methodism,  which  has  since  had  a 
steady  growth  in  that  city.  There  were 
twelve  Methodist  Churches,  including  the 
German  and  African  Methodists,  in  the  city 
in  1899.  The  first  Baptist  Church  was  estab- 
lished in  1845,  with  Elder  William  Worely 
as  pastor.  Including  two  colored  churches, 
there  were  nine  Baptist  Churches  in  the  city 
in  1899.  Elder  Duke  Young  was  the  first 
Christian  minister  to  preach  a  sermon  in  St. 
Joseph,  and  his  first  services  were  held  there 
in  1844.  The  first  church  edifice  of  that  de- 
nomination was  built  in  1858.  There  were 
four  Christian  Churches  in  the  city  in  1899. 
Episcopalianism  was  established  in  St.  Jo- 
seph by  Rev.  M.  M.  McNamara,  who  held  the 
first  services  and  organized  a  parish  there 
in  185 1.  Christ  Church  was  built  four  years 
later,  and  after  being  occupied  for  twenty 
years  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt, 
and  three  mission  churches  of  the  Episcopal 
faith  have  since  been  established.  The  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church  organized  its  first 
congregation  in  1865.  There  were  two  con- 
gregations of  that  faith  in  the  city  in  1899. 
In  1881  the  first  German  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  was  established  in  St.  Joseph. 
There  were  two  German  churches  of  this  de- 
nomination in  the  city  in  1899,  and  also  an 
English  Lutheran  Church  and  a  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church.  The  first  Congregational 
Church  was  established  in  1867,  and  the  same 
year  a  Unitarian  Church  was  established  in 
the  city.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1882,  and  erected 
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a  handsome  building  in  1887.  Besides  those 
already  named  the  religious  denominations 
represented  in  St.  Joseph  are  the  Jews,  two 
churches ;  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  one  church ;  a  Reformed  Church, 
and  the  Christian  Scientists*  Church. 

Sparta  Lodge,  No.  46,  of  the  order  of 
Freemasons,  was  the  first  secret  society  or- 
ganized in  Buchanan  County.  The  order 
has  had  a  steady  growth  since  that  time,  and 
in  1899  all  the  Masonic  bodies,  and  nearly  all 
the  leading  fraternal  organizations  had  rep- 
resentation. Mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Warren  Samuels,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Van  Natta,  Mrs. 
George  C.  Hull  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Lemon,  a 
free  public  library  was  established  in  St. 
Joseph  in  1887.  It  was  made  a  city  institu- 
tion by  vote  of  the  people  in  1890,  and  in 
1899  it  contained  14,859  volumes.  A  fair 
association  was  organized  in  St.  Joseph  in 
1854,  and  gave  some  notable  exhibitions  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  During  the  war  it  was  dis- 
continued. In  1867  the  St.  Joseph  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Fair  Association  was 
organized,  which  purchased  a  tract  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  and  began  giving  a  scries  of 
annual  exhibitions.  The  St.  Joseph  Exposi- 
tion Association  was  formed  in  1879.  ^^  ^^^ 
the  National  Railway,  Electric  &  Industrial 
Association  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Colorado,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  This 
association  procured  a  large  tract  of  land 
east  of  the  city,  on  which  buildings  were 
erected,  and  under  its  auspices  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  exhibition  was  given.  The 
main  building  of  the  association  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  15th  of  September  of 
that  year,  entailing  a  loss  of  $193,000. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  principal  features  of  the  history 
of  St.  Joseph  not  mentioned  in  special  arti- 
cles. Other  important  phases  of  its  devel- 
opment and  growth  are  treated  under  the 
headings,  "Commerce  of  St.  Joseph,"  "Manu- 
factures of  St.  Joseph,"  "Railroads  of  St. 
Joseph,"  "Banks  and  Banking  in  St.  Joseph," 
"Bar  of  Buchanan  County,"  "Courts  of 
Buchanan  County"  and  "Schools  of  St.  Jo- 
seph," and  its  leading  educational  and  other 
institutions  have  been  mentioned  and  their 
histories  given  under  their  appropriate  head- 

^"^^-  T.   R.   ViCKROY. 

St.  Joseph  Business  UniTersity. — 

A  high  grade  business  college  established  in 


St.  Joseph  in  1879.  ^^  occupies  rooms  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  has  an  average 
yearly  attendance  of  over  300  students.  The 
course  of  study  covers  the  commercial 
branches,  telegraphy,  shorthand,  typewriting 
and  other  kindred  branches. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy.— An  educa- 
tional institution  for  ladies  at  Edina,  Knox 
County,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto. 
It  was  established  in  September,  1845. 

St.  Joseph's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum* 

This  institution,  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  dates 
back  to  1835.  The  "Managers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylums  of  St.  Louis"  was 
incorporated  March  2,  1849.  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum  was  located  for  nearly  fifty  years  at 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Clark  Avenue,  but 
now  occupies  a  handsome  building  recently 
erected  at  Delor  Street  and  Grand  Avenue, 
the  home  and  grounds  costing  $200,000.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  are  cared  for,  with 
the  necessary  number  of  Sisters  and  servants 
to  look  after  their  welfare. 

St.  Joseph's  College.— An  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  education  of  young 
men,  located  at  Edina,  Knox  County.  It 
was  founded  in  1883,  and  is  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church 
of  Edina. 

St.  Joseph's  College. — A  German 
Catholic  academical  institution,  located  at 
Springfield,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  The  building,  a  substantial 
brick  structure,  was  erected  in  1892,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  of  which  sum  $10,000  was  con- 
tributed by  Charles  Heer,  its  founder.  In 
1897  the  plan  was  temporarily  abandoned  on 
account  of  insufficient  patronage,  and  the 
property  has  since  been  occupied  for 
parochial  school  purposes. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum.— This 

Kansas  City  institution  had  its  founding  in 
the  first  charitable  effort  made  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  In  1840  Father  Eisvogles,  a 
Jesuit,  the  first  resident  Catholic  pastor  of 
Kansas  City,  occupied  a  one-story  log  hut; 
one  of  its  two  rooms  was  his  home,  and  the 
other  was  occupied  by  two  orphans,  and 
afterward  by  four  orphans.    Organized  char- 
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ity  work  dates  from  1857,  when  Father  Don- 
nelly came  and  began  saving  out  of  his 
meager  means  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering,  meantime  sharing  his  home 
with  the  homeless  sick,  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered personally.  From  the  fund  which  he 
in  time  accumulated,  he  founded  or  assisted 
various  churches  and  charities.  Among  the 
properties  which  he  acquired  were  the  pres- 
ent Mount  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  and  ten  acres 
upon  which  he  erected  St.  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  which  was  opened  January  6,  1880. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were  placed  in 
charge  and  have  conducted  it  uninterruptedly. 
The  asylum  is  supported  in  part  from  the 
cemetery  fund,  in  part  by  allowances  received 
for  the  care  of  half-orphans,  and  in  part  by 
contributions,  the  latter  including  the  re- 
ceipts from  an  annual  Fourth  of  July  picnic. 
The  children  are  pven  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  instruction  in  needlework  and  in 
housework.  From  the  founding  of  the  asylum 
until  September  i,  1900,  1,236  children  had 
been  cared  for.  At  the  beginning,  as  directed 
by  Father  Donnelly,  both  boys  and  girls  were 
received,  but  after  some  years  the  building 
became  insufficient  for  both  sexes,  and  the 
boys  were  removed  to  an  asylum  at  St.  Jo- 
seph. Later  necessity  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Kansas  City  Boys'  Orphan  Home  (which 
see). 

St.  Lawrence.— See  "New  Hamburg." 

St.  liOuis. — ^The  chief  city  of  Missouri, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
ranking  fourth  in  population,  after  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  It  stands 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  194  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Its  latitude  is  38  degrees,  37  minutes 
and  37J4  seconds  north,  and  its  longitude  90 
degrees,  11  minutes,  19.35  seconds  west  from 
Washington.  It  was  founded  September, 
1764,  by  Pierre  Liguest  Laclede  and  Auguste 
Chouteau,  from  New  Orleans,  as  a  fur  trad- 
ing post,  and  its  first  settlers,  and  for  many 
years  the  chief  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  were 
French,  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  which  it 
was  located  having  belonged  to  the  French. 
It  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  In- 
dians in  furs  and  peltries,  and  soon  became 
the  chief  fur  trading  town  in  the  West.  In 
1765  the  entire  Louisiana  Territory  passed 


under  Spanish  domination,  but  again  became 
a  French  possession  in  1801.  In  1803  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  St.  Louis  be- 
came an  American  town,  its  population  beings 
about  1,000.  In  1809  it  was  incorporated 
with  a  town  government.  In  181 1  it  had  a 
population  of  1400,  and  a  trade  value  of 
$250,000.  In  1823  it  was  made  a  city,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  5^500.  In  1876  it  was 
separated  from  the  county  of  St.JLouis  and 
organized  into  a  municipality  without  any 
county  connections.  The  legislative  body  is 
called  the  "Municipal  Assembly  of  St.  Louis," 
composed  6f  a  council  and  a  house  of  dele- 
gates—-the  council  being  made  up  of  thirteen 
members  chosen  by  general  ticket  for  four 
years,  and  the  house  of  delegates  of  one' 
member  from  each  ward  chosen  every  two 
years.  The  mayor  is  chosen  for  four  years^ 
and  the  other  elective  officers,  some  for  four 
and  some  for  two  years.  The  revenues  of  the 
city  are  derived  from  taxes  on  property  and 
licenses.  The  taxable  property  in  1898  was 
assessed  at  $356,000,000.  The  receipts  into 
the  municipal  revenue  fund  were  as  follows: 
From  taxes,  $3,320,948;  from  licenses, 
$1,413,213;  from  franchises,  $89,911;  from 
fines,  fees  and  commissions,  $162,142;  other 
sources,  $156,918;  total,  $5,187,078.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  interest  and  public  debt  rev* 
enue  fund  were  $1454,337,  which,  with  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $360,991,  made  $1,815,328. 
The  appropriations  were :  For  courts  and  ex- 
penses incident  thereto,  $391,825;  fire  de- 
partment and  fire  alarm  telegraph,  $728,305 ; 
health  department,  $701,163 ;  house  of  refuge, 
jail  and  workhouse,  $152,079;  lighting  the 
city,  $328,222 ;  police,  $950,395 ;  board  of  pub- 
lic improvements,  $63,339;  parks,  $127,368; 
sewers,  $128,431 ;  street  commissioner's  de- 
partment, $622,083;  coroner  and  morgue^ 
$25,925;  certain  departments,  $67,676;  light- 
ing public  buildings,  $61,426;  public  build- 
ings, $46,942;  departments  not  classified, 
$266,163;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $229,613; 
total  for  general  purposes,  $4,893,120.  In 
addition  there  were  appropriations  for  special 
purposes  and  new  work,  making  a  total  of 
$5,219,479.  The  payments  out  of  the  interest 
and  public  debt  revenue  fund  were,  for  in- 
terest, $877,561 ;  into  the  sinking  fund,  $322,- 
438;  other  purposes,  $2,203  J  total,  $1,202,303. 
The  city  debt  at  the  close  of  1898  was  $19,- 
932,278,  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
$854,319.     The  population  of  St.   Louis   itt 
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1810,  the  year  of  the  first  United  States  cen- 
sus taken  after  the  Louisiana  acquisition,  was 
1,400;  in  1820  it  was  4,000;  in  1830,  4,977; 
in  1840,  16469;  in  1850,  77,860;  in  i860, 
185,587;  in  1870,  310,864;  in  1880,  350,522; 
in  1890,  451,770.  In  1890  there  were  60,973 
dwellings  and  91,756  families — the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  being  7.41 
and  the  average  number  to  a  family  4.92. 

In  manufactures  St.  Louis  ranks  the  fifth 
city  in  the  Union.  In  1890  the  product  of  its 
industries  was  valued  at  $229,157,000,  and  in 
1897  it  was  estimated  at  $307,000,000.  In 
1890  there  were  6,148  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  employing  $141,872,386 
capital  and  94,051  hands,  paying  out  $53»394»- 
630  in  wages,  and  consuming  $122,216,570 
worth  of  raw  material.  In  1897  an  estimate 
for  the  Merchants'  Exchange  gave  7,237  es- 
tablishments, 127,902  hands  employed,  and 
$71,026,000  as  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages. 
The  leading  industries  as  estimated  for  1897 
were :  Tobacco  and  the  manufactures  there- 
of, $29,200,000;  malt  liquors,  $20,000,000; 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $18,000,000; 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  $15,000,000; 
boots  and  shoes,  including  custom  work  and 
repairing,  $11,800,000;  clothing,  $13,000,000; 
printing,  publishing,  binding  and  blank  books, 
$10,600,000;  iron  and  iron  work,  $7,500,000; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $7,300,000;  cars,  rail- 
road, street,  and  repairs,  $7,300,000 ;  flouring 
and  gristmill  products,  $($,350,000;  patent  and 
proprietary  medicines,  $5,500,000;  bread  and 
bakery  products,  $5,030,000;  furniture  and 
upholstering,  $4,550,000;  trunks  and  valises, 
$4,200,000;  paints  and  varnish,  $3,900,000; 
coffee  and  spices,  roasting  and  grinding, 
$3,800,000;  confectionery,  $3,300,000;  tin- 
smithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
work,  $2,900,000;  saddlery  and  harness,  $2,- 
750,000;  lumber  and  planing  mill  products, 
$2,800,000;  brick  and  tile,  clay  and  pottery 
products,  $2,550,000;  boxes,  wooden,  fancy 
and  paper,  $2,800,000 ;  glass,  $2,500,000 ;  mar- 
ble and  stone  work,  $2,200,000;  lumber  mill 
products,  $2,000,000  electrical  supplies,  $2,- 

IOO,ODO. 

In  1898  there  were  twenty-one  banks,  and 
their  official  statements  on  the  5th  of  May 
of  that  year  showed  the  following  aggre- 
gates: Loans  and  discounts,  $71,834,596; 
bonds,  stocks  and  premiums,  $9402,500 ;  real 
estate  and  fixtures,  $2,356,242;  cash  and  ex- 
change, $34,105,680;  total  resources,  $117,- 


699,020.    Capital,   $14,650,000;  surplus  and 
profits,   $8,748482;    circulation,  $1,617,176; 
deposits,  $92,683,370;  total  liabilities,  $117,- 
699,020.     The  statement  of  the  four  trust 
companies    in    December,    1897,    showed: 
Loans,  $15,254,884;  bonds  and  stocks,  $2,- 
455,046;  real  estate  and  fixtures,  $718,715; 
cash  due  from  banks,  $3,946,119;  total  re- 
sources,   $22,374,766.     Capital,    $6,600,000; 
surplus,    $1,720,017;    deposits,   $14,054,749; 
total    liabilities,    $22,374,766.    The    United 
States  subtreasury,  opened  in  1848,  disburses 
here  $100,000,000  annually.    Its  receipts  come 
from  3,800  post  offices,  from  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  in  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tricts, from  national  bank  depositories,  from 
collections  of  fines  and  penalties  by  United 
States  marshals,  from  sales  of  public  lands  in 
Missouri,  and  from  the  United  States  treas- 
ury at  Washington.     Its  disbursements  are 
for  pensions,  mail  service,  Indian  annuities, 
exi>enses  of  the  Federal  offices  and  courts  in 
St.  Louis,  paying  of  army  officers,  expenses 
incurred  in  the  improvement  work  on  West- 
ern rivers,  and  for  government  buildings  in 
the  West.    There  is  a  United  States  assay- 
er's  office  where  gold  bullion  is  deposited  for 
assay.    After  being  weighed  and  tested,  the 
full  value  is  paid  to  the  owner  and  the  metal 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
The  business  for  the  St.  Louis  post  office  for 
the  year  1899  showed,  receipts,  $1,867,006, 
of  which  $1,862,310  was  for  the  sale  of  post- 
age stamps ;  net  revenue  to  the  post  office 
department,    $1,193,603;    total    number  of 
pieces  of  mail  matter  handled,  224,286375  *» 
weight  of  pieces  handled,  29,266,026  pounds; 
registered  letters,  parcels  and  packages  r^ 
ceived  and  sent,  2,067,650;  total  money  order 
transactions,  983,936,  involving  $II485»70^- 
In    1899  there   were    twenty-two  railway 
lines   on  which  trains  ran   into    and  from 
Union  Station  in  St.  Louis,  many  of  these 
lines   representing  systems,    extending  into 
and  through  several  States,  and  having  an 
aggregate  mileage  of  30,609  miles.    There 
were  over  200,000  passenger  trains  a  year, 
carrying  over  1,600,000  passengers  entering 
and  departing,  and  1,500,000  freight  cars,  car- 
rying 20,000,000  tons  of  freight.    The  ter- 
minal system  for  connecting  the  railroads  in 
the  city  and  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river,  is  elaborate  and  complete.    It  consists 
of  two  bridges  across  the  river,  a  tunnel  itora 
one  of  them  under  the  city  along  Washing- 
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ton  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  four-fifths  of 
a  mile  in  lengfth,  to  Poplar  Street,  where  it 
connects  with  the  system  of  tracks  that  lead 
into  the  Union  Station;  a  central  passenger 
station  for  all  roads,  and  vast  freight  depots 
and  warehouses  and  coal  yards  in  different 
parts  of  the  city ;  an  elevated  railway  on  the 
levee  connecting  the  depots  in  the  northern 
and  central  districts  of  the  city,  and  ferries 
with  railway  connections  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.     The   central   and   most   conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Terminals  system  is  the  Union 
Station,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  on  Market 
Street,   between   Eighteenth  and  Twentieth 
Streets.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  railway  sta- 
tions, and  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  world — an  enduring  mon- 
ument to  those  who  conceived  and  executed 
it,  and  a  worthy  object  of  pride  to  the  city 
in  whkh  it  stands.    It  has  a  front  of  606  feet 
on  Market  Street,  east  and  west,  and  a  depth 
of  eighty  feet  north  and  south.    There  lA  a 
main  entrance  flanked  by  two  pavilions,  the 
east  one  with  a  clock  tower  230  feet  high. 
The  two  main  floors,  having  an  area  of  over 
an  acre  and  a  half,  are  devoted  to  the  use 
of  passengers,  the  central  feature  of  each 
story  being  a  great  hall,  76X  lao  feet.    The 
platform  of  the  grand  staircase,  which  is  on  a 
level  with  Market  Street,  and  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  floors,  is  spanned  by  an  arch 
of  forty  feet  span  supporting  an  allegorical 
picture  in  glass  and  mosaic  of  three  female 
figures,  representing  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York.    On  the  first  floor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  hall,  are  lunch  rooms  and 
ticket  offices,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the 
east   side  of  the  "Grand  Hall"  are  waiting 
rooms,   smoking  rooms  and  a  dining  room; 
and   on   the  third  floor  are  railroad  offices. 
In  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings  and  separ- 
ated from  it  by  a  midway,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
606  feet   long,  is  the  train  shed,  nearly  ten 
acres  in   extent,  roofed  with  iron  and  glass, 
and  containing  thirty  railway  tracks.    On  the 
east  side  of  the  train  shed  are  the  express 
offices.      The  whole  area  of  Union  Station, 
with      midway,     train     shed     and     adjacent 
grounds  to  the  power  house,  is  over  twenty- 
two   acres,  with  nineteen  miles  of  track  in 
the     system.     The    entire    cost    was    nearly 
$6,000,000.    The  most  important  of  the  two 
bridg'es  spanning  the  Mississippi  River  at  St. 
Louis     is    the  great  steel  arched  bridge  of 
three    spans,  built  by  the  famous  engineer, 


James  B.  Eads,  in  1874,  and  named  in  honor 
of  him.  It  is  1,627  feet  in  length  between 
the  abutments.  The  center  arch  is  520  feet  in 
clear  span,  and  fifty-five  feet  above  high 
water,  the  side  spans  being  502  feet  each,  and 
fifty  feet  above  high  water.  The  structure 
carries  two  roadways,  a  double  track  railway, 
and  above  it  a  wagon  way  thirty-four  feet 
wide,  with  a  sidewalk  of  ten  feet  on  each 
side.  The  cost  of  this  bridge,  with  the  ap- 
proaches, was  $6,536,730,  and  this,  with  land 
damages,  commissions,  interest,  hospital  ex- 
penses and  other  items,  was  increased  to  over 
$10,000,000.  The  Eads  bridge  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  Washington 
Avenue.  The  Merchants'  Bridge,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  is  a  truss  bridge  for  rail- 
ways only,  carrying  two  tracks.  It  rests  on 
four  piers,  which  support  three  main  spans, 
the  center  one  being  523  feet,  and  the  two 
side  ones  521  feet  each,  and  fifty-two  feet 
above  high  water.  There  are  four  ferries 
across  the  Mississippi,  the  chief  one  being 
the  Wiggins  ferry,  and  they  do  a  large  busi- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  two  great  bridges. 
The  ferry  traffic  is  not  limited  to  single  pas- 
sengers and  vehicles,  but  extends  to  railway 
cars.  In  1897  the  Wiggins  ferry  boats  made 
62,000  trips,  carrying  673,275  passengers, 
364,000  vehicles,  51400  head  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses,  and  123,011  railway  cars;  and  in 
1896  the  ferry  boats  carried  across  the  river 
both  ways  2,529,786  tons.  The  street  rail- 
way system  is  extensive  and  efficient,  and  is 
not  confined  by  the  city  limits,  but  extends 
to  suburban  points  fifteen  miles  in  the  coun- 
try. The  uniform  fare  is  five  cents,  and  by 
the  system  of  transfers  one  is  enabled  to 
reach  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  city  for 
this  price.  The  cars  run  by  electric  power, 
are  large  and  comfortable,  and  the  service 
first  rate.  There  are  400  miles  of  street  rail- 
way in  the  city,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  1898  was  112,000,000. 

The  high  situation  of  the  city  above  the 
Mississippi  River  gives  it  an  easy  drainage, 
and  its  sewer  system  is  extensive  and  effect- 
ive. The  system  originated  in  1849,  and  has 
been  extended  with  the  city's  growth  until 
in  1898  there  were  506  miles  of  sewers,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $11,092,562.  The  water 
supply  is  taken  from  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Bissell's  Point  and  Chain  of  Rocks  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  and  the  waterworks 
embrace  a  pumping  station,  settling  basins,  a 
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water  tower,  and  reservoir  on  G>mpton  Hill, 
with  distribution  pipes  through  the  city.  The 
works  have  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons 
a  day.  The  fire  department  is  admirably  or- 
ganized and  very  efficient,  being  distin- 
guished by  a  high  professional  spirit,  and 
by  daring  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part 
of  its  members.  It  consists  of  thirty-j&ve  en- 
^ne  companies,  two  hose  companies,  eleven 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  two  water  tow- 
ers, nine  combination  hose  wagons,  nine 
combination  hose  reels,  twenty  hose  car- 
riages, nine  fuel  wagons,  four  chemical  en- 
gines, two  reserve  trucks,  eight  reserve  hose 
reels,  eight  hauling  wagons,  twelve  officers' 
buggies,  225  horses,  50,000  feet  of  2j/i  inch 
rubber  hose,  16,000  feet  cotton  hose,  4,000 
ieet  i-inch  rubber  hose,  12  officers,  463  men — 
the  cost  in  1898  having  been  $653,300.  The 
police  department  consists  of  a  board  of 
police  commissioners,  three  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  CJovernor  of  the  State,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  being  the  fourth  member 
^x  officio.  The  commissioners,  who  receive 
$1,000  a  year,  the  treasurer  $500  additional, 
make  all  appointments  on  the  force  and  have 
•control  of  it.  The  force  consists  of  one  chief, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  salary  $5,000;  one 
assistant  chief,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
"Colonel,  salary  $3,800 ;  one  chief  of  detectives, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  salary  $3,500 ;  twelve 
lieutenants,  salary  $1,500  each;  one  superin- 
tendent, salary  $800;  one  inspector,  with  the 
rank  of  major,  salary  $2,500;  one  assistant 
chief  of  detectives,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, salary  $1,800;  secretary  to  the  chief,  sal- 
ary $2,000;  100  sergeants,  salary  $1,380  each; 
850  patrolmen  at  $90  a  month,  and  250  pro- 
bationary patrolmen  at  $65  a  month. 
.  The  city  has  twenty  parks  and  places,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  2,177  acres,  which  have 
cost  $4,926,000.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  Forest  Park,  of  1,300  acres;  Tower  Grove 
Park,  of  267  acres,  including  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens ;  "Shaw's  Garden ;"  OTal- 
lon  Park,  158  acres;  Carondelet  Park,  180 
acres;  Benton  Park,  14  acres;  Lafayette 
Park,  17  acres.  The  libraries  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  They  are  the  Mercantile 
Library,  in  its  noble  building  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $383,000  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Locust  Streets,  with  a  membership  of 
3,455  and  over  100,000  volumes;  the  Public 
Library,  in  the  board  of  education  building 
on  Locust  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 


Streets,  120,000  volumes ;  the  Engineer's  Qub 
Library  of  1,000  volumes,  at  1600  Locust 
Street ;  the  library  of  the  German  Free  Com- 
munity of  North  St.  Louis  of  2,500  volumes; 
the  four  libraries  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  containing  3,000  volumes; 
the  Bishop  Robertson  Hall  Library,  of  2,000 
volumes,  the  library  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' College,  of  40,000  volumes;  the  library 
of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  of 
12,000  volumes  and  8,000  pamphlets;  the 
Northwest  Turnverein  Library,  of  1,034  vol- 
umes; the  Deutsche  Schule  Verein  Library, 
of  3,200  volumes;  the  St.  Louis  Socialer 
Turnverein  Library  of  700  volumes;  the 
German  Turnverein  Library  of  3,483  vol- 
umes ;  the  Washington  University  Library  of 
9,500  volumes ;  the  Missouri  Botanical  Libra- 
ry of  12,953  volumes  and  18,060  pamphlets; 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  Library  of 
11,000  volumes;  the  Ursuline  Academy  Li- 
brary of  1,700  volumes;  the  Eden  College 
Library  of  4,500  books  and  pamphlets;  the 
Concordia  College  Library  of  7,248  volumes 
and  1,000  pamphlets;  the  Residence  Library 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  at  1220  North  Elev- 
enth  Street,  of  6,000  volumes ;  the  library  of 
the  Missouri  Historical  Society  of  5,000  vol- 
umes and  4,000  pamphlets;  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  Library  of  2,000  volumes; 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Library  of 
6,000  volumes ;  the  St.  Louis  University  Li- 
brary of  50,000  volumes ;  the  St.  Louis  Law 
Library  of  25,000  volumes. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
city  was  the  great  fire  of  1849,  which  broke 
out  on  the  night  of  May  17th,  on  the  steam- 
boat "White  Cloud,"  and  extended  to  other 
boats  along  the  levee  until  twenty-three  of 
them  were  destroyed.     The  flames  crossed 
the  levee  and  in  a  short  time  the  buildings  for 
several  squares  were  involved  in  the  con- 
flagration.    It  was  not  arrested  until  a  dis- 
trict embracing  fifteen  blocks  was  devastated 
at  a  loss  of  over  $5,000,000,  and  Captain  B. 
Targee,  of    the  fire  department,  was  killed 
and  two  other  citizens  injured  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  keg  of  powder.    The  St.  Louis 
Fair,  held  annually  in  the  month  of  October, 
is  known  far  and  wide,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  foreign  lands.     It  was  begun 
in  1856,  and  has  been  repeated  every  year 
since,  except  during  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  fair  grounds  were  used 
as   Benton   Barracks   by  the  Union  Ajmy. 
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These  grounds,  which  at  the  first,  were  three 
miles  outside  the  city  limits,  and  now  en- 
tirely within  it,  are  143  acres  in  extent,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
01  the  city.     They  contain  a  spacious  am- 
phitheater capable  of  accommodating  40,000 
persons,  with  noble  halls  and  buildings  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  products  of 
skilled  industry,  machinery,  fruits  and  farm 
and  garden  products;  an  ample  race  track 
with  a  grand  stand  having  a  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating  15,000  persons,  and  a  noble 
club  house.    The  St.  Louis  Fair  offers  the 
largest   list  of  premiums   presented   in   the 
country,  $70,000  a  year,  and  the  attendance 
is  greater  than  at  any  similar  exhibition  in 
the  country.     On  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  grounds  in 
i860  there  were  100,000  persons  in  the  in- 
closure,   and   there   have   been   even   larger 
throngs  at  subsequent  fairs.    The  St.  Louis 
Fair  has  grown  into  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a 
suspension  of  business  on  "Big  Thursday," 
and  make  a  public  holiday  of  it  to  allow  all 
to  go  who  may  desire  to.    The  Exposition, 
held  first  in  1884,  and  every  year  since,  is 
one  of  the  enterprises  which  the  citizens  have 
supported  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  city.     It  is  held  in 
the  Exposition  building,  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  two  squares  between  Olive  and 
St.  Charles  Streets  and  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth  Streets.     It  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
products  and  fabrics  of  skilled  labor,  with  a 
concert  in  the  afternoon  and  at  night,  the  mu- 
sic being  of  the  highest  order.   The  average 
yearly  attendance  has  been  750,000.    In  1897 
a  coliseum,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000 
persons,  and  an  arena  112  feet  wide  by  222 
feet  long,  was  added,  under  the  roof  of  the 
Exposition  Building,  and  it  is  now  used  for 
horse    shows  and  other  arenic  exhibitions. 
The  Veiled  Prophet  parade,  which  takes  place 
on  the  night  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  October, 
has   become  one  of  the  institutions   of  the 
city,   having  been  inaugurated  in  1878,  and 
regularly  repeated  every  year  since.     It  is  a 
nocturnal  illuminated  pageant,  consisting  of 
gorgfeous  allegorical  representations  on  floats 
drawn    by  caparisoned   horses   through   the 
streets,    ending  with  a  brilliant  ball  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  at  which  the  Veiled 
Prophet   chooses  and  crowns  his  Queen  of 
Beauty.      The    city    contains    a    number    of 


noble  statues — one  of  them  a  bronze  figure 
of  heroic  size  of  the  great  Missouri  states- 
man, Thomas  Hart  Benton,  by  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  in  Lafayette  Park;  a  bronze  statue  of 
General  Francis  Preston  Blair,  of  heroic  size, 
by  Wellington  W.  Gardner,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Forest  Park;  a  bronze  statue  of 
Edward  Bates,  by  J.  Wilson  McDonald,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Forest  Park;  a 
bronze  statue  of  Washington,  a  copy  by  Hub- 
bard of  Houdon's  Washington  in  Richmond, 
in  Lafayette  Park ;  a  bronze  statue  of  Shake- 
speare, by  Von  Mueller,  in  Tower  Grove 
Park ;  a  statue  of  Humboldt,  by  Von  Mueller, 
of  Munich,  in  Tower  Grove  Park;  a  bronze 
statue  of  Columbus,  by  Von  Mueller,  in 
Tower  Grove  Park;  a  bronze  statue  of  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  before  the  south  front  of 
the  city  hall,  which  is  the  work  of  Robert  P. 
Bringhurst,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  statue  of  the 
German  poet,  Schiller,  an  exact  copy  of  the 
one  in  Marbach,  Germany,  where  the  poet 
was  born  and  raised,  in  St.  Louis  Place,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Colonel  Charles  G. 
Stifel.  Among  the  notable  monuments  are 
the  granite  shaft  to  General  N.  Lyon,  in 
Lyon  Park;  the  Hecker  monument  to  Gen- 
eral Frederick  Hecker,  in  Benton  Park;  the 
monument  to  John  Miller,  third  Governor  of 
Missouri,  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery;  the 
Sterling  Price  monument  in  Bellefontaine 
Cemetery;  the  tomb  of  Henry  Shaw  in  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden ;  the  Colonel  John 
O'Fallon  monument  in  Bellefontaine  Ceme- 
tery ;  the  Bishop  Marvin  monument  in  Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery;  the  monument  to 
Etienne  Cabet,the  Icarian  leader, in  old  Pick- 
er's Cemetery ;  the  Auguste  Chouteau  monu- 
ment in  Calvary  Cemetery ;  the  monument  to 
General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  in  Bellefon- 
taine Cemetery,  and  the  monument  to  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman,  in  Calvary  Cemetery. 
Before  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  Ar- 
senal, then  a  short  distance  below  the  city, 
was  an  important  ordnance  depot,  but  the 
extension  of  the  city  around  it  caused  the 
government  to  abandon  it,  and  ten  acres  of 
the  ground  were  granted  to  the  city  for  a 
park,  with  a  monument  to  General  N.  L. 
Lyon.  What  is  left  of  the  old  arsenal  has 
since  been  used  as  a  clothing  depot.  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  twelve  mites  below  the  city  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  stations  of  the  government. 
It  was  established  in  1826,  and  abounds  in 
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memories  and  mementoes  of  Indian  wars,  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Spanish  War.  There 
are  eleven  theaters — the  Grand  Opera  House, 
on  Market  Street,  between  Broadway  and 
Sixth  Street ;  the  Olympic,  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween Walnut  and  Elm  Streets ;  the  Century, 
on  Olive  and  Ninth  Streets;  the  Imperial, 
southeast  comer  of  Tenth  and  Pine  Streets; 
HavHn's,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Streets;  the  Germania,  on  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Locust  Streets;  the  Ccrium- 
bia,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  St.  Charles 
Streets ;  the  Standard,  on  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Walnut  Streets,  the  Pickwick,  at 
2621  Washington  Avenue;  the  Gaiety,  at  24 
South  Fourth  Street,  and  the  Palace,  at  624 
Elm  Street.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
several  halls  used  for  entertainments,  chief 
of  which  is  the  Grand  Music  Hall,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  6,000  persons,  in  the  Ex- 
position Building  on  Olive  Street,  between 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets;  the 
Coliseum,  in  the  same  building,  and  Odeon 
Hall,  at  Grand  and  Finney  Avenues.  The 
city  has  eleven  public  elevators  for  storing 
grain,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  11,000,000 
bushels,  and  seventeen  private  elevators,  with 
a  capacity  of  2,473,000  bushels. 

Of  charitable  institutions  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Home  for  the  Friendless 
for  aged  women,  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home, 
the  Women's  Christian  Home,  the  Memorial 
Home,  the  Ladies',  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Society,  the  Ladies'  Zion  Society,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Hospital  Aid  Society,  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Israelites,  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  the  Masonic  Home,  the  Protest- 
ant Orphans'  Asylum,  the  two  Catholic 
Orphans'  Asylums,  the  German  Evangelical 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Episcopal  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  Baptist  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Christian  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  (South)  Orphan  Home, 
the  Blind  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  the  White 
Cross  Home,  the  St.  Louis  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  Memorial  Home,  the  St.Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  the  Mullanphy  Emigrant  Re- 
lief Society,  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Associa- 
tion and  the  Hebrew  Relief  Association. 
There  are  twenty-five  hospitals  in  the  city. 
They  are  the  City  Hospital,  Quarantine, 
United  States  Marine,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
St.  Ann's  Lying-in,  Lutheran,  St.  John's,  St. 
Luke's,  Alexian  Brothers',  City  Female,  Pius, 


St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  St.  Louis  Childrens', 
St.  Louis  Protestant,  Martha  Parsons'  Free, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Polyclinic,  Evan- 
gelical Deaconess,  Missouri  Baptist  Sani- 
tarium, St.  Louis  Baptist,  St.  Louis  Hospital, 
St.  Anthony's,  Women's,  Rebekah  and  the 
Robert  A.  Barnes.  There  are  twelve  dispen- 
saries where  poor  people  are  gratuitously 
treated  and  provided  with  medicines ;  the  St 
Louis,  the  O'Fallon,  the  Grand  Avenue,  the 
St.  Louis  Homeopathic,  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Homeopathic,  the  Beaumont  Medical 
College,  the  Free  Dispensary  of  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  St 
Louis  Polyclinic,  the  Clinical  Dispensary  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  the  Children's  Free  Hos- 
pital, the  Free  Dispensary  of  the  Baptist 
Sanitarium  and  the  Evening  Dispensary  for 
Women. 

The  city  possesses  numerous  buildings 
that  are  worthy  of  it  and  an  honor  to  its  citi- 
zens. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
courthouse,  four  courts,  city  hall,  post  office, 
Union  Station,  the  new  Planters'  House, 
Southern  Hotel,  Lindell  Hotel,  Laclede 
building,  Rialto  building,  Security  building. 
Union  Trust  building,  Commercial  building. 
Equitable  building,  Chenrical  building,  Ful- 
lerton  building,  Holland  building,  Wainwright 
building,  Lincoln  Trust  building,  Century 
building,  Boatmen's  Bank  building  and  Mer- 
cantile Library  building.  The  levee,  or 
wharf,  is  3.68  miles  in  length  and  is  paved 
with  rock  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  front 
row  of  buildings  on  it.  The  cost  of  it  has 
been  about  $2,000,000.  The  building  permits 
issued  for  1899  were  2,500  in  number,  for  a 
total  cost  of  $8,249,565. 

The  foreign  imports  entered  at  the  St 
Louis  customhouse  in  1899  were  valued  at 
$3*385,587,  on  which  the  duties  paid  were 
$1,309,570.  The  receipts  of  live  stock  in 
1899  were :  Cattle,  766,032  head ;  horses  and 
mules,  130,236  head;  hogs,  2,147,144  head, 
and  sheep,  432,566  head.  The  shipments 
were:  Cattle,  224,177  head;  sheep,  97,722 
head ;  hogs,  578,067  head ;  horses  and  mules, 
103,772  head.  The  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  slaughtered  was  501,517  head;  ship- 
ments of  dressed  beef,  290470,460  pounds; 
receipts,  44,982,660  pounds.  The  number  oiF 
hogs  packed  was  1,580,286  head;  receipts  of 
pork  products,  324,837,690  pounds;  ship- 
ments, 385,325,145  pounds.  St.  Louis  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  tobacco  in  the  worid. 
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the  product  in  1899  having  been  64,522,624 
pounds,  nearly  double  the  product  of  any 
other  internal  revenue  district. 

The  city  is  liberally  supplied  with  publica- 
tions— ^newspapers,    magazines    and    period- 
icals.   There  are  233  in  all,  and  of  the  num- 
ber twelve  are  daily  papers,  fifty  are  church 
and  religious  publications,  eight  are  in  the 
interest  of  schools  and  education,  eighteen 
are  devoted  to  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
three  to  law.    The  churches  and  places  of  re- 
ligious worship  number  343,  of  which  sixteen 
are   Baptist,  thirteen   Christian,  twenty-two 
Congregational,  twenty-five  Episcopal,  twen- 
ty-three German  Evangelical,  nineteen  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  seven  Hebrew  Orthodox, 
four  Hebrew  Reformed,  twenty-four  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  sixteen  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South;    three    New  Jerusalem,   thirty-three 
Presbyterian,  three  United  Presbyterian,  four 
Cumberland     Presbyterians,     sixty     Roman 
Catholic,  seven  Salvation  Army,  and  sixty- 
nine  miscellaneous.    The  public  schools  are 
a  subject  of  pride  to  the  citizens  and  of  ad- 
miration to  others.    They  had  the  advantage 
at  the  beginning,  of  a  grant  of  certain  town 
and  village  lots  from  Congress  in  1812,  which 
became  a  valuable  patrimony.    The  schools 
are  supported  by  an  annual  tax  levy,  an  an- 
nual apportionment  of  school  moneys  from 
the  State  and  the  income  from  its  property. 
In  1899  there  were  125  schools  in  operation; 
1,627    teachers    employed;    159,978    pupils 
enumerated;  78,684  pupils   enrolled  in   the 
schools ;  estimated  value  of  school  property, 
$5^1.16,967;  total  receipts  for  school  purposes 
from  all  sources,  $2,089,478;  total  expendi- 
tures, $1,958,752;  cash  on  hand,  $200,808.   In 
addition   to   the  public   schools   there   were 
forty-six  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
with  387  teachers  and  16,628  pupils,  and  six- 
teen Lutheran  parochial  schools  with  thirty- 
nine    teachers    and    2,659    pwpils.    Internal 
revenue   receipts   for    1899,   $14,276461,   of 
which  $8,000,783  was  from  tobacco  stamps 
and  $3,885,760  from  beer  stamps.    Receipts  of 
freight  in  1899,  15,272,482  tons;  shipments, 
8^^,598  tons;  total,  23,918,840  tons.     The 
population  of  the  city,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  was  575,238. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain  Rail- 
road.— ^Among  the  early  railway  charters 
g^ranted  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  was 
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one  to  the  St.  Louis  &  Belleview  Mineral 
Railroad  G^mpany,  in  1837.  Nothing  worth 
mentioning  was  done  under  this  charter  until 
March,  185 1,  when  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad  Company  succeeded  to  its 
rights.  The  original  design  was  to  connect, 
St.  Louis  with  the  iron  interests  of  Iron 
Mountain,  Pilot  Knob  and  the  mineral  region 
of  the  southeast  portion  of  the  State.  With 
the  aid  of  a  land  grant,  and  State  guaranty 
of  its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,600,000;  the 
road  had  reached  Ironton  when  the  Civil  War 
came  on.  The  company  made  default  on  bond 
interest,  and  this  default  was  repeated  year 
after  year  until  1866,  when  the  State  sold  the 
road  under  foreclosure  to  McKay,  Simmons 
&  Vogel,  who  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Al- 
len, who  organized  a  company,  and  com- 
pleted the  road  to  Belmont,  where  it  had  con- 
nection with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Subsequently  the  main  line  was  built  to  Tex- 
arkana,  Texas,  and  branches  were  con- 
structed in  many  directions,  until  the  present 
system,  having  a  mileage  of  1,774  miles,  was 
completed,  constituting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant arms  of  St.  Louis'  commerce. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road.— ^The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  the  "Frisco  Line,"  had  .its  origin  in 
the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
(See  "Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.")  When  the 
southwest  branch  was  sold  it  was  purchased 
by  John  C.  Fremont.  He  failed  to  meet  his 
obligations,  and  the  next  year  the  Governor 
took  possession  and  disposed  of  it  to  Andrew 
Pierce,  Jr.,  and  J.  B.  Hayes,  who  reorganized 
it  and  changed  the  name  to  the  South  Pacific. 
After  that  it  became  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific, 
and  when  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  was  sold  in 
1876,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  took  its 
place  and  its  property.  After  its  separation 
from  the  Missouri  Pacific  it  was  forced  to  pay 
for  running  its  trains  into  St.  Louis  on  the 
division  between  Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  until 
its  increased  traffic  compelled  the  extension 
of  its  own  line  parallel  to  the  Pacific  and  al- 
most alongside  of  it,  into  the  city.  The  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  now  has  lines  aggre- 
gating 1,328  miles  in  length,  ramifying  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  At  one  time  it  was 
connected  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe. 
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St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  Rail- 
road.— See  "Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road." 

St.  Louis  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion.—On  the  15th  of  February.  1847,  the 
eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
St.  Louis  was  commemorated  with  elaborate 
and  imposing  ceremonies.  There  were  six 
military  companies,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Kennett,  of  the  St.  Louis  Le- 
gion, followed  by  societies,  fire  companies  and 
clubs,  with  a  retinue  of  carriages.  There  was 
a  representation  of  the  "General  Pike,"  the 
first  steamboat  to  arrive  at  St.  Louis,  fol- 
lowed by  a  model  of  the  "Laclede,"  at  that 
time  one  of  the  finest  boats  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  day  was  one  of  the  original  founders, 
Pierre  Chouteau,  then  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age,  who  rode  in  an  open  carriage 
with  his  two  sons,  Pierre,  Jr.,  and  Paul  Li- 
guest  Chouteau,  and  his  nephew,  Gabriel  S. 
Chouteau.  There  was  an  oration  by  Wilson 
Primm,  a  banquet  at  the  Planters'  House  and 
a  ball  at  night. 

St.  Louis,  Areas  of.— The  city  of  St. 
Louis,  incorporated  December  9,  1822,  con- 
tained an  area  of  385  acres.  The  limits  of 
1839  gave  It  477;  of  1841,  2,865;  of  1855, 
8,823;  of  1870,  11,505;  of  1876,  39,276  acres, 
or  nearly  61  square  miles.  St.  Louis  is  the 
seventh  city  in  the  Union  in  point  of  area, 
those  having  larger  being  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

St.  Louis  as  a  CapitaL — ^Within  two 
years  after  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis  it  be- 
came, in  a  sense,  a  seat  of  government.  From 
1766  to  1770  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive  was  Act- 
ing Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  his  of- 
ficial residence  was  at  the  post  of  St.  Louis. 
The  first  Spanish  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
province  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1770,  and  his 
successors  governed  the  territory  within  their 
jurisdiction  from  this  point  until  Louisiana 
was  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The 
formal  transfer  of  Upper  Louisiana  from 
Spain  to  France,  and  from  France  to  the 
United  States  in  1804  took  place  in  St.  Louis. 
After  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  had  been 
created  by  act  of  Cong^ress  it  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  government  and  later  was  the  cap- 


ital of  Missouri  Territory  until  the  State  gov- 
ernment was  organized.  With  the  erection  of 
Missouri  into  a  State,  St.  Louis  ceased  to  be 
more  than  the  capital  of  a  county,  the  seat  oi 
government  being  fixed  at  St.  Charles  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  bearing  date  of  November 
28,  1820.  For  fifty  years  previous  to  that 
time,  however,  St.  Louis  had  been  officially 
recognized  as  a  provincial  and  territorial  cap- 
ital. The  capital  was  removed  from  St. 
Charles  to  Jefferson  City  in  1826. 

St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  and 
Tunnel  Railroad.— The  St.  Louis  Bridge 
Company  and  Tunnel  Railroad  is  the  road  be- 
tween East  St.  Louis,  over  the  Eads  bridge 
through  the  tunnel,  and  St.  Louis,  with  ex- 
tensive delivery  and  storage  tracks  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  controlled  by  the  Terminal 
Railway  Association  of  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  Chronological  Sketch  of. 

St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764  by  Pierre  Li- 
guest  Laclede,  who  came  from  New  Orleans, 
and  who  as  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans 
firm  of  Maxent,  Laclede  &  Co.,  had  obtained 
from  the  Governor  General  of  Louisiana  an 
exclusive  control  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  other  tribes  of  Indians  as  far  north 
as  the  River  St.  Peter.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  Auguste  Chouteau,  the 
step-son  of  Laclede,  arrived  on  the  site  of 
St.  Louis  in  charge  of  about  thirty  men  and 
on  the  following  day  they  began  clearing  a 
space  in  the  forest  and  thus  began  the  buil  1- 
ing  of  a  city.  Almost  immediately  the  place 
became  an  important  trading  post.  It  passed 
under  Spanish  domination  in  1765,  all  the 
French  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans 
having  been  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  by  the 
secret  treaty  of  1763.  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
compelled  a  retrocession  of  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  of  which  Missouri  and  St.  Louis 
formed  a  part,  in  1801,  by  a  treaty  which  was 
not  made  public  until  1803.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  1803,  a  treaty  was  signed  under  which 
France  ceded  the  province  to  the  fnited 
States  and  the  formal  transfer  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana to  the  growing  American  republic 
took  place  at  St.  Louis,  March  9,  1804,  The 
population  of  the  trading  post,  St.  Louis, 
was  about  1,000  at  the  time  it  came  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1809, 
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with  a  population  something  less  than  1400. 
In  1823  the  city  was  incorporated  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  4,000.  Subsequent 
census  reports  give  the  population  at  de- 
cennial periods  as  follows:  1830,  4,977;  1840, 
16,469;  1850,  77,860;  i860,  185,587;  1870, 
310,864;  1880,  350*522;  1890,  451770;  1900, 
575,238. 

St.  Louis  Circuit  Court.— Much  of 

the  history  of  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  is 
told  in  other  parts  of  this  work  in  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  several  judges,  and  in  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who 
have  figured  in  its  proceedings.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  present  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  court  which  arc  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  Encyclopedia. 

The  flight  of  time  has  made  havoc  of  much 
historical  material  resting  in  the  memory  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  St.  Louis.    In  scarce 
any  field  of  research  into  local  history  is  the 
irreparable    loss  of  such  material  so  evident 
as  in  the  field  of  our  present  topic.  Tradition 
invests  with  intense  interest  the  early  days  of 
the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court;   yet  there  have 
been  transmitted  to  our  time  few  authentic 
memorials  of  the  forensic  battles  which  the 
giants  of  those  days  fought.  The  meagre  par- 
ticulars of  those  battles,  described  in  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souriy  constitute  for  the  most  part  all  that  has 
been  rescued  from  oblivion.  Here  and  there, 
however,  a  thoughtful  hand  has  preserved  an 
account  of  something  of  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  court,  not  appearing  in  its  records,  but 
these  particulars  are  pven  in  other  parts  of 
this  work — in  the  sketches  of  local  history, 
and  in  the  accounts  of  individual  lives  of  our 
citizens. 

The  records  of  the  court  have  been  kept,  al- 
most invariably,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and 
from  them  has  been  derived  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  we  furnish. 

The  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  is  traceable 
from  a  period  antedating  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union.  In  territorial  times 
the  court  was  created  and  beg^n  its  work. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  preserved  an  un- 
interrupted existence,  and  its  records,  intact, 
contain  in  themselves  a  great  mass-  of  the 
most  authentic  information  touching  the 
early  life  and  history  of  the  city. 

The  circuit  court  of  to-day  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  files  and  judgments  not  only  of 


the  court  of  that  name  of  primitive  times  but 
of  several  other  courts  of  record  that  have 
been  merged  into  it  at  various  dates.  It  is 
the  legal  successor  and  representative  of  the 
"St.  Louis  court  of  common  pleas,"  created 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
January  21,  1841,*  and  of  the  law  commis- 
sioner's court  of  St.  Louis  County,  estab- 
lished in  1845,  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
vised statutes,  1 1  and  of  the  "St.  Louis  Land 
Court,"  formed  by  the  act  of  1853.**  As  those 
courts  last  named  have  been  so  completely 
merged  into  the  present  circuit  court,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  describe  at  length  their 
functions.  They  are  fully  defined  in  the  en- 
actments referred  to,  so  that  the  reader  who 
desires  may  obtain  that  information  there- 
from. It  may  be  said,  briefly,  that  all  of  those 
tribunals  were  created  to  relieve  the  stress 
of  labor  of  the  circuit  judges,  and  to  facilitate 
the  public  business. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1865 
(which  went  into  force  July  4th  in  that  year) 
provision  was  made  for  reorganizing  the 
circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  County,  so  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  three  judges,  each  of 
whom  should  try  causes  separately,  and  all  (or 
a  majority)  of  whom  should  constitute  a  court 
in  banc,  to  decide  questions  of  law  and  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  several  courts  held  by  the 
judges  while  sitting  separately.  The  two  ad- 
ditional circuit  judges  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  until  the  next  general  election,  when 
the  three  judges  of  the  court  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  qualified  voters,  and  were  by 
lot  to  determine  among  themselves  the  dura- 
tion of  their  terms  of  office  (which  were  to  be 
for  two,  four  and  six  years  respectively),  and 
they  were  to  certify  the  result  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Thereafter  the  full  terms  of 
judges  elected  was  fixed  at  six  years  from  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next  after  their  elec- 
tion. The  General  Assembly  was,  moreover, 
given  power  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
from  time  to  time  as  the  public  interest  might 
require. 

Pursuant  to  the  constitutional  provision, 
the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  (ap- 
proved December  19,  1865;  Gen.  Stats.  Mo., 
1866,  p.  887)  which  vested  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  court  of  common  pleas. 


*I/aws,  1840-41,  page  50. 

I  Revised  Statutes,  1845,  chapter  99. 

♦•  I«aw8, 1852-3,  page  90. 
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the  St.  Louis  land  court  and  the  law  com- 
missioner's court  of  St.  Louis  County,  in  the 
circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  County,  thus  con- 
solidating all  the  courts  above  mentioned 
in  one  court,  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis 
County,  and  transferring  all  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  other  courts  to  the  circuit  court 
for  final  disposition.  The  scheme  of  reorgani- 
zation also  provided  that  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  which  might  have  been  taken 
from  any  of  said  courts  should  be  taken  to 
the  circuit  court,  and  in  like  manner  writs 
of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  of 
said  courts  might  be  directed  to  the  circuit 
with  like  effect. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  all 
the  details  of  the  scheme  of  reorganization. 
We  merely  enumerate  its  chief  features,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  what  was  called  general  terms  and 
special  terms  of  the  circuit  court.  The  gen- 
eral term  was  when  the  court  sat  as  a  court 
in  banc  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  decisions 
of  the  special  terms  and  of  hearing  questions 
of  law  certified  from  the  special  terms,  which 
were  those  terms  of  the  court  at  which  the 
judges  presided  singly.  The  general  term 
was  an  appellate  court  for  the  review  of  judg- 
ments rendered  at  special  term,  and  appeals 
lay  from  the  judgments  of  the  general 
term  to  the  Supreme  Court.  According  to 
the  scheme  of  arrangement  of  the  general  and 
special  terms,  the  court  in  general  term  had 
the  power  to  classify,  arrange  and  distribute 
the  business  among  the  several  judges  as  the 
majority  might  deem  expedient,  and  the 
judges  were  permitted  to  interchange  busi- 
ness and  otherwise  relieve  each  other,  as  oc- 
casion might  require.  This  made  a  very  flexi- 
ble and  convenient  system  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  court. 

When  the  consolidation  scheme  went  into 
operation,  Judge  Moodey  was  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  proper  (which  was  then  named 
room  No.  i);  Judge  Reber  was  judge  of 
the  common  pleas  court  (his  division  was 
called  room  No.  2),  and  Judge  Lord  was 
judge  of  the  land  court  (his  room  was  g^ven 
the  number  3).  These  judges  constituted  the 
circuit  court  as  reorganized  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1865. 

In  the  course  of  time,  following  the  gfrowth 
of  the  city  in  other  respects,  the  business  of 
the  circuit  court  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  1871  the  number  of  judges  was  raised 


by  the  Legislature  to  five.*  Under  the  (x)n- 
stitution  of  1875  a  scheme  was  provided  for 
the  separation  of  the  dty  and  county  of  St 
Louis,  and  the  city  was  authorized  to  enact 
a  charter  for  its  own  government.  But  the 
courts  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  (composed 
of  St.  Louis  County)  were  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Be- 
fore long  it  became  apparent  that  the  dty  of 
St.  Louis  should  be  separated  from  the 
county  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration, and  so  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  circuit  court  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  limits  of  the  dty  as 
defined  by  the  reorganization  scheme.  (R. 
S.  1879,  Sees.  1 122,  1 163.) 

By  legislation  in  1895  (Laws,  1895,  pp. 
130-131-13S)  the  number  of  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  was  increased  to  seven ;  then,  by 
consolidation  with  the  old  criminal  court,  and 
the  addition  of  another  judge  to  deal  with 
criminal  causes,  the  number  was  raised  to 
nine.  The  present  judges  of  the  court,  as 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  trials,  are  as- 
signed as  follows: 

Court  room  No.  i,  Warwick  Hough. 

Court  room  No.  a,  Sclden  P.  Spencer. 

Court  room  No.  3,  John  O'Neill  Rjrmn. 

Court  room  No.  4,  William  Zachrits. 

Court  room  No.  5,  Daniel  D.  Piiher. 

Court  room  No.  6,  Walter  B.  Douglas. 

Court  room  No.  7,  John  A.  Talty 

Court  room  No.  8  (Criminal  Division),  Horatio  D.  Wood 

Court  room  No.  9  (Criminal  Division),  Franklin  Perrits. 

In  the  article  on  the  "Federal  Courts"  ap- 
pears a  concise  account  of  the  method  of  leg- 
islation followed  during  the  territorial  epoch 
of  our  city's  history,  when  many  courts  (in- 
cluding the  circuit  court)  were  first  organized. 
Much  valuable  information  will  be  found 
therein  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  and  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  early  courts,  both  State 
and  national,  held  in  St.  Louis.  The  reader 
desiring  to  be  fully  advised  on  the  subject 
may  advantageously  consult  that  article. 

The  first  circuit  court  in  St.  Louis  was 
created  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  approved  January 
4,  i8i5,t  which  divided  the  State  "into  two 
districts  or  circuits"  (northern  and  southern), 
for  each  of  which  the  Governor  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  circuit  judge,  who  must 
"have  resided  in  the  Territory  at  least  one 
year    previous    to    his    appointment."     The 

•  Acts  1870,  p.  37. 

t  X  Terr.  Laws,  Missouri,  page  345. 
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County  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Counties  of  St. 
Charles  and  Washington  composed  the 
northern  circuit.  The  judge  was  to  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $1,200,  payable  quarterly. 
Three  terms  of  the  court  were  required  to  be 
held  in  each  county  of  the  circuit.  On  the 
civil  side  the  jurisdiction  reached  all  cases 
"above  the  sum  of  $90."  On  the  criminal  side 
the  court  was  to  deal  with  all  causes  except 
those  in  which  the  punishment  was  capital, 
and  those  over  which  the  county  courts  had 
jurisdiction.  The  act  also  invested  the  court 
with  power  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  the  county  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  "town  of  St.  Louis'*  is  men- 
tioned in  the  act  and  the  dates  for  opening 
the  terms  of  court  therein  for  the  County 
of  St.  Louis  are  appointed — ^the  second  Mon- 
day in  April,  July  and  October.  The  circuit 
judges  were  removable  "for  nonfeasance  or 
misfeasance  in  office  or  neglect  of  duty,  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature, 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  act  creating  the 
circuit  court  conferred  express  authority  to 
punish  contempt  by  fine,  not  to  "exceed  ^o," 
and  imprisonment  not  longer  than  during  the 
sitting  of  the  court,  unless  a  fine  remained 
unpaid,  in  which  event  the  imprisonment 
might  be  ordered  to  continue  until  payment 
of  the  fine. 

Various  changes  in  the  limitations  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  both  in  relation  to  the  territory  of 
the  court's  functions  and  respecting  the  sub- 
jects of  its  authority.  As  early  (at  least)  as 
the  act  of  February  6,  1843,  the  eighth  ju- 
dicial circuit  of  the  State  became  confined  to 
the  County  of  St.  Louis,  and  since  then  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  been 
marked  by  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  and 
later  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  severed  from  that  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  proper  by  the  establishment  of  the 
criminal  court  (see  article  on  that  subject)  by 
the  laws  of  1838-9,  p.  28. 

Below   we  present   a   table   showing  the 

names  of  the  judges  who 

TheJidfes.  have  served  in  the  circuit 

court  of  St.   Louis   from 

the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  We  shall 

not    undertake   to  give   in   this   article   any 

sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  men,  or  any  of 

them.     In  other  parts   of  this  work   those 

sketches  may  be  found.   It  is  enough  to  say 


that  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  men 
who  ornamented  the  position,  who  presided 
with  dignity  and  impartiality,  and,  in  many 
instances,  with  conspicuous  ability.  Among 
the  members  of  this  bench  will  be  found  a 
number  who  attained  eminence  in  other 
fields,  both  national  and  State.  Some  of  these 
judges  have  become  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ; 
others  have  filled  cabinet  positions  and  other 
honorable  offices;  yet  others  have  served  in 
higher  judicial  positions  in  the  State  and  na- 
tion. It  has  not  been  possible  in  every  instance 
to  state  with  absolute  accuracy  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  service  of  each  judge.  Some 
of  the  most  important  archives  of  Missouri 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  State  House  in  Jefferson  City  in  1837. 
In  those  days  the  Governor  appointed  the 
judges,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  dates 
when  commissions  were  actually  is- 
sued to  them  prk)r  to  1837  can  not 
always  be  stated  with  positiveness.  But  the 
date  when  actual  service  began  on  the  bench 
is  usually  marked  by  some  court  memorial 
which  can  be  depended  upon.  Consequently, 
in  the  table  which  we  present  we  have  utilized 
in  each  instance  that  date  of  commencement 
of  service  which  seems  to  be  the  most  certain 
and  reliable.  The  table  otherwise  explains 
itself: 

JUDGES  OP  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT. 

8ITTINO  AT  ST.   LOUIB. 


Circuit  Judges. 

oi 

Appointed, 
Elected,  or 
Qualified. 

End  of 
Service. 

David  Barton 

April  13.  '15. 
Feb.  9,  '17. 

Aprils,  '»• 
April  2.  '21. 
June  2,  '23. 

July  24.  '26. 

Mar.  24,  '34. 

Feb.  13,  '41. 

April  10,  '44. 
April  12,  '47. 
Reappointed 

Reappointed 
Jan.  29,  '49- 
August,  1857. 

Aug.  9,  '59. 
Nov..  1863. 
Dec.  1 ,  '65. 
Dec.  19,  '65. 

Dec.  I,  '65. 

Mar.  II,  '67. 
Sept.  16,  '67. 
Nov.,  1868. 

Oct.,  1817. 

Nathaniel  B.  Tucker 

Resigned 

Alexander  Gray. 

Jan.  21,  '20. 
bee.  2,  1820. 

Nathaniel  B.  Tucker 

Nov.  I,  '22. 

Alexander  Stuart 

Resigned 

William  C.  Carr 

May  27.  '26. 
Resigned 

Resignea 
Jan..  1841. 
Resigned 
Mar.  27.  '44. 
Apl.,  1847- 

Luke  B.  Lawless 

Brvan  Mu11ani>hv 

John  M.  Krum 

Alexander  H*miUoT» .,.,  ^  -,,,-. . 

James  R.  Lackland. 

1857. 

Resigned 
Aug..  1859. 
Jan.,  1864. 
By  remov'I 
Mar  ,  1867. 
Died  Nov 

Samuel  M.  Breckinridge 

James  C.  Moodey 

Charles  B.  Lord. 

Samuel  Rcber 

1868. 

Resigned. 
Sept.,  1868. 
Nov.   1868 

Roderick  E>  Rombauer 

Irwin  Z.  Smith 

Resigned. 
Feb.  15.  '70 
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Circuit  Judges. 


Jatnei  K.  Knight 

George  A.  Madill 

James  J.  Lindley 

Bptaraim  B.  Ewiog 

Horatio  M.  Jones 

Chester  H.  Krum 

John  Wickham 

Louis  Gottschalk 

Wilbur  P.  Boyle 

Amoa  M.  Thayer 

Elmer  B.  Adams 

Shepard  Barclay 

George  W.  Lubke 

William  H.  Homer. . . . 

Daniel  Dillon 

Leroy  B.  Valliant 

Tames  A.  Seddon , 

Jacob  Klein , 

Daniel  D.  Fisher , 

James  E.  Withrow 

John  A.  Harrison , 

John  M.  Wood 

Thomas  A.  Russell.. . . 
Pembrook  R.  Flitcrafl 
Horatio  D.  Wood 

William  Zachrits 

John  A.  Talty 

Selden  P.  Spencer 

Franklin  Ferriss 

Warwick  Hough 

John  O'Neill  Ryan 

Walter  B.  Douglas 


Nov.  3.  '68. 
Nov.,  1872. 
April  5,  '70. 
Nov.,  1870 
Nov.  7,  '76. 
Nov.  8,  •7a 

Nov.  8,  '70. 
Nov.  6,  '7a. 

Nov.  3.  '74. 
July,  1875. 
Nov.  to,  '76. 
Appointed  to 
vacancy 
causedV 


death 


Jge  Knight, 
Erct'd  Nov., 
1876. 

Nov.,  1876 
and  Nov., '83. 


Appointed, 
Elected,  or 
Qualified. 


Died  Nov., 
1876. 
Jan..  1875. 

Jan.,  1883. 
Resigned 
Dec.,  187a. 
Jan..  1877. 
Resigned 
July,  1875. 
Jan.,  1881. 
Jan  ,  1879. 


Nov.,  1878. 
Nov.,  188a. 

Nov.,  i88a. 
Nov.,  1881. 

Nov.,  1884. 
Nov.,  1890. 
Appointed 
Nov.  8,  '86,  to 
fill  vacancy. 
Elect'd  Nov., 
iftS6,  and 
Re-elected 
Nov.,  189a. 
Mar.  4,  '87. 
Nov..  1888. 
Reelected 
Nov.,  1896. 
Nov.,  i8Sa 
Nov.,  1896. 
Nov.,  1898. 
Nov..  1888. 
Re-elected 
Nov.,  1894. 
Appointed 
Spcc'l  Judge 
Dec.  6,  189a. 
April  39.  '95- 
April  ao.  '95 
Nov.,  1804. 
Nov.,  '96  and 
Re-elected 
Nov.,  1898. 
Nov.,  1896. 
Nov.,  1896. 
Nov.,  1896. 
Nov.,  1898. 
Jan.  7,  1901. 
Jan.  7. 1901. 
Jan.  7,  1901. 


End  of 
Service. 


ian.,  1883. 
designed 
Mar.  4.  '87. 
to  accept 
appoint- 
ment as  U. 
S.  District 

udge. 
_an.,  1883. 
Resigned 
Dec.  31.  '88 

an..  1889. 

Med  Nov. 
1886. 

Jan..  1897. 


Jan.,  1809. 
Jan.  5,  •89. 


Jan.,  1901. 


Jan.,  1901. 


Apr.  15.  '9- 
Jan..  1897. 
Jan.,  1897. 
Jan.,  1901. 


JUDGES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  COURT 
OF  COMMON  PLEAS:  First  term  began 
February  21,  1841. — Honorable  P.  Hill  En- 
gle,  appointed  February,  1841,  held  office  to 
January,  1844;  Honorable  Montgomery 
Blair,  appointed  January,  1844,  held  office  un- 
til August,  1849;  Honorable  Samuel  Treat,  ap- 
pointed August,  1849,  resigned  March,  1857 ; 
Honorable  Samuel  Reber,  appointed  March, 
1857,  held  office  until  the  court  was  merged 
in  circuit  court,  January  i,  1866,  and  then 
became  circuit  judge. 


JUDGES  OF  LAW  COMMISSIONER'S 
COURT:  First  term  held  March,  1851.— 
Honorable  John  H.  Watson,  appointed 
March,  1851,  held  office  to  August,  1851; 
Honorable  John  W.  Colvin,  elected  August, 
1851,  held  office  to  August,  1857;  Honorable 
Henry  Dusenbury,  elected  August,  1857,  held 
office  to  November,  1863;  Honorable  Rod- 
crick  E.  Rombauer,  elected  November,  1863, 
held  office  until  consolidation  of  courts,  Jan- 
uary, 1866. 

JUDGES  OF  ST.  LOUIS  LAND 
COURT:  First  term  held  August,  1853.- 
Honorable  Edward  Bates,  elected  August, 
1853,  held  office  until  April,  1856 ;  Honorable 
Charles  B.  Lord,  April,  1856,  to  consolida- 
tion of  courts,  January,  1866. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  court  have 
varied  from  time  to  time.  In  addition  to  the 
salary  paid  by  the  State  to  each  of  the  circuit 
judges,  further  compensation  has  been  paid 
by  the  county  or  the  city  for  many  years.  By 
the  act  of  February  15,  1864,  the  county  was 
required  to  pay  $1,000  to  each  circuit  judge, 
to  enlarge  the  salary  received  from  the  State. 
By  the  law  of  December  19, 1865,  each  circuit 
judge  of  St.  Louis  was  to  be  paid  a  salary  of 
$4,000  per  annum,  $2,000  of  which  was  pay- 
aWe  by  the  State,  and  the  residue  by  the 
County  of  St.  Louis.  By  the  act  of  March 
10,  1869,  the  salary  was  raised  to  $4,500  per 
annum,  of  which  $2,500  was  payable  by  the 
County  of  St.  Louis.  By  the  act  of  March  17, 
1871,  the  salary  of  each  circuit  judge  was,  in 
effect,  increased  to  $5,500,  it  being  provided 
that  the  county  should  pay  $3,500  per  annum 
in  addition  to  the  compensation  (then  and 
now  $2,000)  paid  by  the  State  to  each  circuit 
judge. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  last  increase  of  sal- 
ary to  these  hard-worked  public  servants  was 
in  1871,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Noti^ith- 
standing  the  immense  increase  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  business  coming  before  these 
courts,  the  very  great  ability  of  many  of  the 
judges  who  have  adorned  that  bench,  and  the 
enormous  growth  in  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  no  increase  of  the 
compensation  of  these  valuable  public  oflScers 
has  been  made.  Despite  this  apparent  "in- 
gratitude of  the  republic,"  the  spirit  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  the  laudable  ambition 
to  fill  such  an  honorable  place,  have  given  to 
the  public  service  in  St.  Louis  almost  contin- 
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uously  a  most  able,  fearless  and  independent 
judiciary.  Its  membership  to-day  maintains 
its  high  position  of  former  years,  and  the 
court  as  a  body  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conservative  and  trustworthy  agencies  in  the 
administration  of  our  local  government. 
The  following  table  g^ves  the  names   of 

those  who  have  filled  the 

Offffkere  of  the        office  of  sheriff  since  the 

Coart.  reorganization      of      the 

court  in  1866,  when  the 
circuit  court  was  consolidated  with  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  the  land  court,  and  the  law 
commissioner's  court.  The  date  opposite 
each  name  indicates  the  time  when  the  sher- 
iff mentioned  began  his  term  of  office : 

January,  1866 John  C.  Vogrcl. 

December  17, 1866 John  McNeil. 

January,  1871 Philip  C.  Taylor. 

December,  1874 Erail  Thomas. 

June  18,  1877 John  Finn. 

John  Finn. 

November  26,  1880 Isaac  M.  Mason. 

November  39,  1884 Henry  F.  Harrington. 

December  i,  1888 John  Henry  Pohlman. 

December  30, 1S90 Patrick  M.  Staed. 

January  7, 1895 Henry  Troll. 

Henry  Troll. 

January  2, 1899 John  Henry  Pohlman. 

Janufiry  i,  1901 Joseph  F.  Dickman. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of 
those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  circuit 
clerk  since  the  reorganization  of  the  court, 
in  1866: 

February  20, 1867 F.  A.  H.  Schneider. 

November  25,  1867 John  I«ewis. 

January  27,  1871 John  Lewis. 

January  4,  1875 J.  Fred  Thornton. 

February  22, 1878 Philip  Stock. 

January  6,  1879 Charles  F.  Vogel. 

January,  1887 Philip  H.  Zepp. 

January  7, 1895 Thos.  B.  Rogers. 

January  2,  1899 Henry  Troll. 

As  indicating  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  circuit  court 
Bosiaess  of  the       in  recent  years  we  subjoin 
Coart.  the  following  table,  show- 

ing the  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  court  for 
hearing.  A  consideration  of  this  table  will  ad- 
vise the  reader  of  the  progress  of  litigation 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1898.  This  schedule  pre- 
sents only  the  civil  business: 

In  1873,  cases  brought 3,570 

In  1874.  cases  brought 4,470 

In  1875,  cases  brought 5,020 

In  1876,  cases  brought 4.230 

In  1877,  cases  brought 3.750 

In  1878,  cases  brought 3.560 


In  1879,  cases  brought 3,406 

In  1880,  cases  brought 2,837 

In  1881,  cases  brought 2,655 

In  1882,  cases  brought 2,801 

In  1883,  cases  brought 2,876 

In  i^,  cases  brought 2.900 

In  1885,  cases  brought 2,692 

In  1886,  cases  brought 2,869 

In  1887,  cases  brought 2,903 

In  1888,  cases  brought 2,822 

In  1889,  cases  brought 3,022 

In  1890,  cases  brought 3.003 

In  1 891,  cases  brought 3*148 

In  1892,  cases  brought 3,155 

In  1893,  cases  brought 4*647 

In  1894,  cases  brought 3,568 

In  1895,  cases  brought 3,374 

In  1896,  cases  brought 3,797 

In  1897,  cases  brought 3,354 

In  1898,  cases  brought 3,241 

In  1899,  cases  brought 3,159 

In  1900,  cases  brought 3,133 

According  to  the  most  authentic  tradition 
the  first  building  specially 
Coart  Rooms.  erected  as  a  courthouse 
was  constructed  in  1817 
on  South  Third  Street,  between  Spruce  and 
Almond.  After  that  several  temporary  loca- 
tions were  occupied  by  the  courts. 

In  1822  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  building  of  a  courthouse 
and  jail.*  Under  that  act  commissioners 
selected  the  block  of  ground  on  which  the 
present  civil  court  building  is  situated.  But 
the  history  of  the  courthouse  of  St.  Louis  is 
given  in  another  part  of  this  work,  and  we 
need  not  repeat  it  here. 

In  the  limits  of  space  marked  for  this  ar- 
ticle it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  re- 
view the  litigation  that  has  passed  through 
the  court,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  great  names 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  that  have  filled 
its  history  with  important  events  and  still 
more  interesting  traditions.  In  other  parts  of 
this  Encyclopedia  will  be  found  a  great  deal 
of  material  which  properly  appertains  to  the 
history  of  the  court.  Ours  has  been  the  duty 
to  gather  up  such  facts  as  were  not  presented 
in  other  forms  to  the  reader.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  do  so  as  best  we  might  within  the 
limitations  prescribed  to  us. 

Those  who  thoughtfully  consider  the  facts 
we  have  given,  and  the  important  part  which 
the  circuit  court  has  played  in  the  history  of 
our  city  will,  we  believe,  unite  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  most  healthy  forces  in 
the  development  of  the  present  metropolitan 
greatness  of  St.  Louis  has  been  the  continual 
presence  of  a  courageous,  able  and  incor- 

•  Laws  1822. 
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ruptible  judiciary.  Our  people  are  to  be 
congratulated  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
adequate compensation  which  rewards  the 
faithful  labors  of  the  circuit  judges,  those 
important  posts  are  still  filled  with  men  who 
worthily  preserve  the  ermine  in  all  its  pristine 

P""^y-  Shhpard  Barcxay. 

St.  Louis  City  Limits.— The  first 
Umits  of  St.  Louis  were  given  in  a  map  of 
the  village  as  laid  out  by  Laclede  and  Chou- 
teau, the  map  bearing  date  of  1780.  The 
northern  boundary  was  pven  as  Cherry 
Street — ^now  FrankKn  Avenue ;  the  southern, 
Poplar  Street ;  and  the  western,  Third  Street. 
In  1808,  November  9,  the  court  of  common 
pleas  incorporated  "the  town  of  St.  Louis," 
with  the  following  limits :  "Beginning  at  An- 
toine  Ray's  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  thence  running  west  sixty  arpens, 
thence  south  on  line  of  said  sixty  arpens  in 
the  rear,  until  the  same  crosses  to  the  Bar- 
riere  Denoyer;  thence  due  south  until  it 
comes  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  thence  due  east  to 
the  Mississippi."  These  limits,  defined  by 
the  present  streets,  would  begin  100  feet 
north  of  Franklin  Avenue,  thence  to  Broad- 
way, along  Broadway  to  Washington  Avenue, 
thence  to  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market, 
thence  to  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Gratiot, 
thence  diagonally  to  Fourth,  between  Papin 
Street  and  Chouteau  Avenue,  thence  to  Rut- 
ger,  between  Main  and  Second,  and  thence  to 
the  river.  February  25,  181 1,  the  limits  were 
extended  so  as  to  commence  "at  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  low  water  mark  at  or  near  the 
windmill  of  Antoine  Ray,  thence  due  west  to 
the  east  line  of  the  forty  arpens  lots  on  the 
hill  back  of  St.  Louis,  thence  along  the  line 
of  said  lots  to  Mill  Creek,  thence  down  said 
creek  to  its  mouth,  thence  up  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi along  the  low  water  mark  to  the 
place  of  beginning."  The  limits  as  again  de- 
fined December  9,  1822,  were:  "Ashley 
Street  on  the  north  to  Broadway  and  along 
Broadway  to  Biddle,  thence  west  along  Bid- 
die  to  Seventh  Street,  along  Seventh  to  La- 
badie,  from  Labadie  to  Fourth,  along  Fourth 
to  Convent,  and  along  Convent  to  the  river." 
In  1839  they  were  extended  so  as  to  begin  "at 
the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  on  the  south  and 
along  that  creek  to  Rutger,  thence  along 
Rutger  to  Seventh,  along  Seventh  to  Biddle, 
along  Biddle  to  Broadway,  and  thence  north 
and  east  to  the  river."  The  extension  of  1841 


gave  as  the  north  line,  from  a  point  on  Main 
Street,  between  Dock  and  Buchanan  Streets, 
to  the  river;  west  line,  from  Main,  between 
Dock  and  Buchanan,  southwardly  to  Chou- 
teau Avenue,  100  feet  west  of  Second  Caron- 
delet  Avenue ;  thence  along  Second  Caronde- 
let  Avenue  to  Wyoming ;  thence  to  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  Anna  Street.  In  1855  another 
extension  made  Keokuk  Street  the  southern 
boundary,  and  a  line  660  feet  outside  Grand 
Avenue  the  western,  with  the  northern  along 
a  line  running  due  east  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  western  boundary  and  the  Bellc- 
fontaine  Road  to  the  river.  April  5,  1870,  the 
limits  were  extended  south  so  as  to  take  in 
the  city  of  Carondelet,  which  was  settled  in 
1767,  and  had  been  an  independent  town  and 
city,  and  so  as  to  include  also  the  area  as 
far  as  Osceola  Street,  and  the  addition  be- 
tween Eichelberger  and  Osceola  Streets  and 
Stringtown  and  Cabanne  Avenues.  March  30, 
1872,  the  limits  were  further  extended  west 
and  north  so  as  to  include  Tower  Grove,  For- 
est and  OTallon  Parks.  The  act  making  this 
extension  was  repealed  two  years  later — 
February  4,  1874 — ^thus  reinstating  the  limits 
of  1872 — 660  feet  west  of  Grand  Avenue.  In 
1875,  when  the  separation  of  the  city  frcwn 
the  county  was  effected,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  city  should  be  given  ample  margin 
in  which  to  grow,  with  complete  control  over 
the  river  front  from  the  waterworks,  on  the 
north,  to  a  point  well  below  Carondelet,  on 
the  south,  with  the  western  boundary  set  far 
enough  back  to  take  in  Forest  Park.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  scheme  and  charter  of  1875 
gave  the  limits  as  follows:  "Eastern  bound- 
ary, middle  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  a 
point  200  feet  south  of  the  River  des  Peres 
at  its  mouth  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
what  was  once  called  United  States  survey 
1 14 — ^a  distance  of  nineteen  miles ;  southern, 
western  and  northern  boundary,  a  line  run- 
ning from  a  point  200  feet  south  of  the  mouth 
of  Des  Peres  River  westwardly  and  parallel  to 
said  river  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  Lcmay 
Ferry  Road ;  thence  westwardly  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  Lemay  Ferry  Road  with  the 
Weber  Rood ;  thence  along  the  Weber  road 
to  its  intersection  with  the  east  line  of  Lot  i 
of  the  Carondelet  commons,  south  of  the 
River  des  Peres;  thence  westwardly  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  Rudolph  Overman's 
place;  then  northwestwardly  to  the  Gravois 
Road  at  a  point  600  feet  south  of  the  bridge 
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across  the  Des  Peres  River;  thence  north- 
westwardly through  the  McKenzic  tract  and 
East  Laclede  and  parallel  to  the  McCausland 
Road,  and  600  feet  from  it  to  the  Clayton 
Road,  at  a  point  600  feet  from  its  intersection 
with  the  McCausland  Road;  thence  north- 
wardly and  parallel  to  the  Skinker  Road  and 
600  feet  west  thereof  to  its  intersection  with 
the  old  Bonhomme  Road ;  thence  northwest- 
wardly to  the  intersection  of  McLaren 
Avenue  with  Meade  Street;  thence  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  a  point  in  the  Belle- 
fontaine  Road,  600  feet  north  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Columbia  Bottom  Road ;  thence 
parallel  to  the  Columbia  Bottom  Road  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  United  States  survey 
1 14,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  river.  Area, 
62  square  miles.  j^    ^    Grissom. 

St.  Louis  Club.— The  St.  Louis  Club  is 
an  organization  of  gentlemen  of  means  and 
position  drawn  together  for  social  purposes 
only.  At  the  same  time  that  social  intercourse 
has  been  conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
many  of  the  most  important  material  inter- 
ests of  the  city  and  State,  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  club  making  their  influence 
strongly  felt  in  all  public  movements.  The- 
club  was  incorpHDrated  November  28,  1878. 
In  1900  the  club  removed  to  a  building, 
which,  in  dimensions,  architectural  beauty 
and  elegance  of  appointments,  surpasses  all 
edifices  of  its  class  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  location  is  on  Lindell  Avenue,  between 
Grand  and  Spring  Avenues.  The  site  cost 
$60,000,  and  the  contract  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  $195,000. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Homeopathic 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.— See  "Ho- 
meopathic College  of  Missouri." 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. — ^This  college,  which  dif- 
fers only  in  name  from  a  predecessor  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  St.  Louis,  was  incor- 
porated in  1879.  Th^  regular  work  of  the  col- 
lege was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1879, 
a  class  of  five  members  being  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1880.  Each  succeeding  class  so 
increased  in  numbers  that  the  management 
was  forced  to  seek  new  and  more  commodi- 
ous quarters.  This  necessity  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  building  specially  de- 
signed for  the  accommodation  of  the  college 


on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Gam- 
ble Street,  where  it  is  at  present  located. 

St.  Louis  Country  Club. — ^This  club 
had  its  original  organization  in  1892,  its  pur- 
poses being  social,  with  polo  playing  as  its 
principal  recreation.  The  management  leased 
the  old  Bridge  farm,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Clayton,  in  Florissant  Valley,  occupying  the 
residence  thereon.  In  1895  E.  C.  Sterling, 
Daniel  Catlin,  Judge  Wilbur  Boyle  and  others 
constituting  a  driving  club  proposed  a  con- 
solidation of  the  two  clubs.  This  was  favor- 
ably regarded,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
effect  the  members  of  the  two  organizations 
incorporated  under  the  general  law  as  the 
St.  Louis  Country  Qub.  The  capital  stock 
was  then  increased  to  $30,000,  and  a  lease 
was  secured  upon  contiguous  land  upon 
which  a  clubhouse  and  stables  were  erected. 
September  15,  1897,  the  main  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire;  the  loss  was  $22,000,  and 
the  insurance  was  $17,000.  The  club  made 
up  $15,000  in  contributions  by  the  member- 
ship, and  a  new  building  was  erected,  larger, 
but  on  the  same  general  plan.  The  grounds 
amount  to  133  acres.  Driving  and  golf  are 
practiced  with  interest,  while  polo  is  regarded 
with  much  favor.  The  polo  team  has  made 
a  record  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
best  in  the  world,  it  having  in  recent  contests 
left  the  Chicago  and  Buffalo  teams  hopelessly 
defeated. 

St.  Louis  County.— The  original  St. 
Louis  County  was  the  District  of  St.  Louis 
of  the  French-Spanish  regime,  which,  with 
the  other  four  districts  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
New  Madrid,  Cape  Girardeau  and  St.  Charles, 
were,  in  1812,  eight  years  after  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  territory  to  the  United  States, 
transformed  into  counties.  The  St.  Louis 
County  of  that  day  as  defined  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  1813,  was  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  east,  the  Mis- 
souri River  on  the  north,  the  Osage  River  on 
the  west,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  where  Crystal  City  is  now  lo- 
cated, to  the  Osage  on  the  south.  Afterward 
Franklin,  Gasconade  and  Osage  Counties 
were  taken  off,  also  the  northern  part  of  Jef- 
ferson and  the  eastern  part  of  Maries,  leaving 
St.  Louis  County  as  it  stood  down  to  1876, 
when  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  taken  off.  In 
1804,  while  the  county  was  still  known  as  a 
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district,  a  court  called  the  quarter  sessions 
was  organized,  with  Charles  Gratiot  as  pre- 
siding judge,  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  Jacques 
Clamorgan,  David  Delaunay  and  James 
Mackey  as  associates — ^and  this  body,  which 
performed  the  functions  of  a  county  court, 
was  afterward  converted  into  such  a  county 
court  as  we  have  in  Missouri  at  present.  The 
first  division  of  the  county  was  into  three  mu- 
nicipal townships,  St.  Louis,  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Bonhomme,  but  three  were  afterward 
added — Central,  Carondelet  and  Meramec — 
and  these  continue  to  be  the  divisions,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Louis  Township,  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  The 
county  is  almost  surrounded  by  rivers,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Mis- 
souri, on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
Meramec  coursing  along  the  southern  and 
western  borders.  It  is  well  watered  and 
abounds  in  springs,  several  of  them  yielding 
sulphur  water.  In  its  topography,  the  county 
is  gently  rolling  except  along  the  rivers, 
where  bluff  and  alluvial  bottom  alternate,  the 
bluffs  and  high  lands  on  the  Meramec  assum- 
ing a  height  and  boldness  which  impart  to 
the  scenery  great  picturesqueness  and 
beauty.  The  Meramec  Highlands  is  a  region 
noted  far  and  wide  for  its  attractive  scenery. 
The  land  of  the  county  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, and  yielded  large  crops  of  hay  and 
corn  during  the  period  when  it  was  culti- 
vated in  farms.  Since  then  a  large  part  of  it 
is  taken  up  with  towns  and  villas,  and  the 
raising  of  staple  crops  has  been  replaced  by 
market  gardening  and  fruit  raising. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  county  was  the  separation  and  detach- 
ment of  the  city  from  it.  Such  a  measure 
had  been  talked  about  and  as  popular  opinion 
seemed  to  favor  it,  the  State  constitutional 
convention  embodied  in  the  new  Constitution 
a  provision  authorizing  an  election  to  be  held 
in  the  county  for  a  board  of  thirteen  freehold- 
ers to  arrange  for  the  separation  and  adjust 
the  relations  between  the  city  and  the  new 
county.  The  freeholders  were  chosen  and 
prepared  what  was  called  the  "Scheme  and 
Charter" — being  a  scheme  of  separation  and 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  county — 
and  a  new  charter  for  the  city.  They  were 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1876,  and  adopted— the  scheme  by  a 
majority  of  1,253,  ^^^  ^he  charter  by  a  ma- 
jority of  3,222.    The  line  of  division  as  traced 


by  the  scheme  gave  the  city  an  area  of  about 
sixty-two  square  miles,  including  St.  Louis 
Township  and  leaving  to  the  new  county  the 
Townships  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Central,  Bon- 
homme,   Meramec    and    Carondelet.     The 
judges  of  the  new  county  appointed  by  the 
Governor  were  Henry  L.  Sutton,  presiding 
justice,  and  Joseph  Conway  and  James  C. 
Edwards,  associates,  who  held  a  meeting  on 
the  22d  of  January,  1877,  at  the  house  of 
Judge  Sutton  and  took  the  first  steps  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  county  by  passing 
an  order  to  surrender  the  county  buildings 
and  all  other  county  property  within  the  city 
limits  to  the  city  authorities,  and  appointing 
the  presiding  judge  and  the  sheriff  and  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  a  committee  to  se- 
cure a  temporary  place  of  meeting  until  the 
county  seat  should  be  established.  F.  J.  Bow- 
man was  appointed  special  counsel  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  organization,  and  it 
was  decided  that  a  new  county  seal  should  be 
prepared  like  the  old  one,  with  only  the  word 
"New"  before  the  word  "County."   Mount 
Olive  House,  a  spacious  building  containing 
thirty-seven   rooms,  on   Olive   Street   road, 
nine  miles  from  the  old  courthouse  in  the  city, 
was  offered  to  the  committee  by  the  pro- 
prietor,  Samuel   Ecker,  and  accepted — and 
there  the  county  court  held  its  sessions,  and 
the  county  officers  had  their  rooms.   A  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  well  known  citizens, 
Robert  G.  Coleman,  Thomas  J.  Sappington 
and   Dr.   William   M.   Henderson,   was   ap- 
pointed to  select  a  site  for  the  permanent 
county  seat,  and  his  committee  met  on  the 
7th  of  May  and  selected  a  tract  of  ground  be- 
longing to   William   Patrick,   south    of  the 
Olive  Street  road  and  west  of  the  Watson 
road,  but  it  proved  so  unacceptable  that  they 
reconsidered  their  decision  and  made  choice 
of  a  tract  of  104  acres  offered  by  Ralph  Qay- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Hanley — 100  acres  by  the  for- 
mer and  4  acres  by  the  latter — situated  on  the 
Hanley  road,  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
old  courthouse,  the  land  having  an  estimated 
value  of  $300  per  acre.  The  site  was  submit- 
ted to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1877,  and  adopted.    On  the  4th 
of  March,  1878,  the  county  court  ordered  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  seat   to  clear 
the  block  of  ground  chosen  for  the  court- 
house   and   jait   of   underbrush    and    trees, 
except  such  as  might  be  left  for  shade;  and 
on  the  i8th  of  July,  the  separation  between 
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the  county  and  the  city  was  formally  and  of- 
ficially completed,  when  the  board  of  finance, 
consisting  of  R.  C.  Allen  and  C.  Conrades, 
judges  of  the  old  county  court,  and  Henry 
Overstolz,  mayor,  and  E.  L.  Adreon,  comp- 
troller of  the  city,  presented  their  report  ad- 
justing the  accounts  between  the  city  and 
the  new  county.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
port, warrants  were  drawn  for  the  amounts 
due,  respectively,  to  the  city  and  the  county, 
and  then  the  old  court  ordered  that  all  records 
of  the  old  county  be  transferred  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  city,  with  the  ftu"niture  also; 
and  that  the  assessor  turn  over  to  the  officers 
of  the  new  county  all  the  books  and  plats  due 
to  them;  also,  that  the  old  county  seal  be 
turned  over  to  them.  Then  came  the  last  act 
of  the  old  court,  which  was  this  order :  "Or- 
dered— ^That  the  functions  of  this  court  hav- 
ing ceased,  and  its  powers  ended,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  9, 
of  the  scheme,  it  is  hereby  adourned  siiie 
die."  The  vote  on  this  stood:  Ayes — Speck, 
Heller,  Finney,  Conrades ;  noes — Allen, 
Dailey.  The  funded  debt  of  the  old  county 
was  $6,824,000,  and  there  were  current  debts 
to  the  amount  of  $9,065,  these  were  assumed 
by  the  city  in  consideration  of  the  public 
buildings  and  other  county  property  in  the 
city  awarded  to  it,  and  the  new  county  began 
its  career  without  a  debt.  The  moneys  in  and 
coming  to  the  treasury  of  the  old  county  were 
apportioned,  $164,414  to  the  city  and  $22,491 
to  the  new  county.  The  first  tax  levy  made  in 
1878  was  thirty-five  cents  for  county  pur- 
poses, ten  cents  for  roads  and  bridges  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  other  purposes.  The 
population  was  estimated  at  30,000,  the  taxa- 
ble valuation  was  nearly  $22,000,000,  and 
there  were  in  the  county  70  miles  of  railway, 
75  miles  of  gravel  and  macadam  road  and 
125  miles  of  common  highway.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  courthouse 
was  laid  with  imposing  Masonic  ceremonies, 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  estimated  at 
3,000,  Judge  Logan  Hunton  acting  as  chair- 
man and  Alfred  Carr  as  secretary.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  chairman,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Brockmeyer,  Colonel  Nat  Oaiborne, 
Mr.  Eshbaugh,  of  the  State  Grange;  R.  H. 
Kern,  General  Shields,  R.  Graham  Frost  and 
Judge  James  C.  Edwards,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion a  box  containing  a  Bible  presented  by 
Honorable  John  F.  Darby,  the  deed  from 
Ralph   Clayton,   deed   from   M.   F.   Hanley, 


copy  of  the  scheme  and  charter,  copies  of  the 
"Missouri  Republican,"  "Globe  Democrat," 
"St.  Louis  Times"  and  "St.  Louis  Herald,"  a 
new  silver  dollar  with  the  names  of  Judge 
James  C.  Edwards  and  his  wife  engraved  on 
it,  photographs  of  Judge  Edwards  and  Henry 
T.  Mudd,  several  old  coins  and  a  Continental 
bill  for  thirty  dollars,  was  deposited  in  the 
corner  and  a  stone  laid  in  masonry  over  it. 
The  new  county  building  was  pushed  rapidly 
to  completion,  and  on  the  9th  of  December 
was  occupied  by  the  county  officers,  they  be- 
ing Henry  L.  Sutton,  Joseph  Conway  and 
James  C.  Edwards,  judges  of  the  county 
court ;  James  A.  Henderson,  judge  of  the  pro- 
bate court;  Joseph  A.  Brown,  prosecuting 
attorney;  John  A.  Watson,  sheriff;  William 
D.  Clayton,  clerk  of  the  county  court ;  John 
A.  McMenamy,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court; 
William  Pfister,  assessor;  T.  T.  January, 
treasurer;  William  D.  Clayton,  recorder; 
Henri  Chomeau,  surveyor;  John  A.  Massey, 
commissioner  of  roads  and  bridges;  J.  R. 
Evans,  school  commissioner.  The  new  county 
seat  was  called  Clayton,  in  honor  of  the  ven- 
erable Ralph  Clayton,  an  estimable  citizen 
and  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the 
county,  who  died  a  few  years  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  county  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  The  town  is  well  situated 
on  high  ground,  the  business  houses  being 
grouped  around  the  beautifully  shaded  court- 
house square,  and  the  residences  on  the  un- 
dulating ground  beyond.  There  are  several 
churches,  a  good  school  and  two  railroads, 
the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado,  and 
an  electric  line,  affording  easy  connection 
with  St.  Louis.  In  1890  it  ranked  as  sixth 
county  in  the  State  in  population,  those  pre- 
ceding it  being  St.  Louis  city,  and  Jackson, 
Buchanan,  Green  and  Jasper  Counties.  Its 
population  in  1900  was  50,040.  Its  taxable 
wealth  in  1898  was  $28,700,551,  the  county 
ranking  in  this  respect  third,  after  St.  Louis 
city  and  Jackson  County.  The  several  items 
of  taxable  wealth  were:  Lands,  $17,756,280; 
town  lots,  $4,754,860 — total  value  of  real  es- 
tate, $22,511,140;  horses,  9,211,  valued  at 
$229,215;  mules,  3,922,  valued  at  $99,260; 
neat  cattle,  9,902  head,  valued  at  $141,390; 
sheep,  1,212  head,  valued  at  $1,825;  hogs, 
19,842  head,  valued  at  $49,880 ;  money,  bonds 
and  notes,  $2,047,600;  corporate  companies, 
$48,300;  all  other  personal  property,  $1,123,- 
500 ;  total  value  of  personal  property,  $3,740,- 
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970;  railroad,  bridges  and  telegraph  property, 
^448^1.  The  taxes  levied  in  1898  were,  for 
the  State  $65,910;  for  all  county  purposes, 
$131,822 — total,  $197,732.  The  leading  prod- 
ucts of  the  county  in  1898  were  198,267  bush- 
els of  wheat ;  55,748  bushels  of  oats ;  225455 
bushels  of  corn;  6,591  tons  of  hay;  97,530 
barrels  of  flour;  6,140  tons  of  pig  iron;  12,- 
838,750  brick ;  983  cars  of  tile  and  sewer  pipe ; 
1,682  cars  of  clay;  244  cars  of  stone;  92,907 
barrels  of  lime ;  19,482  dozens  of  eggs ;  8,674 
pounds  of  butter;  15,242  baskets  of  peaches; 
42,125  pounds  of  canned  goods;  39,619  gal- 
lons of  milk.  There  is  not  a  single 
city  in  the  county  and  no  large  busi- 
ness town,  but  there  are  many  resi- 
dence towns  and  villages  on  the  railroads, 
electric  railroads  and  improved  macadam  and 
gfravel  roads  leading  from  the  city,  and  the 
county  abounds  in  costly  residences  with 
tastefully  ornamented  grounds,  the  homes  of 
prosperous  business  men  of  St.  Louis.  Clay- 
ton, the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  600; 
Webster  Groves  and  Kirkwood  have  2,500 
each;  Ferguson,  2,000,  and  Old  Orchard, 
Shrewsbury,  Allenton,  Florissant,  Bridgeton 
and  Manchester  range  from  300  to  800.  The 
public  schools  are  in  a  high  condition  of  ef- 
ficiency. There  were  in  1898,  180  teachers — 
49  male  and  131  female;  24  of  the  number 
being  colored.  The  average  salary  for  male 
teachers  was  $61  per  month,  and  of  female 
teachers  $50  a  month;  number  of  school- 
rooms occupied  by  white  children,  153,  and 
23  by  colored,  making  altogether  176  rooms ; 
number  of  schools  in  operation,  117,  of  which 
96  were  white  and  21  colored;  number  of 
schoolhouses  built  during  the  year,  5 ;  aver- 
age school  tax  38  cents;  total  enrollment  of 
pupils,  7,978,  of  whom.  3,799  were  white 
males  and  3,331  white  females,  and  422  were 
colored  males  and  429  colored  females ;  total 
number  of  days'  attendance,  893,962 ;  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils,  5,151 ;  average 
length  of  school  term  174  days;  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  schoolhouses,  7,255  whites  and 
886  colored — total,  8,141 ;  number  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries,  4,517,  valued  at  $2,715;  total 
expenditures,  $102,746,  of  which  $64,976  was 
for  teachers'  wages,  $30,925  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  $6,844  for  building  purposes. 
The  permanent  county  school  fund  was  $40,- 
702;  permanent  township  school  fund,  $55,- 
565,  making  a  total  of  $96,268 ;  assessed  value 
of  property  of  the  county,  $28,700,110. 


Some  of  the  colleges  and. schools  of  the 
county  have  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency 
of  instruction  and  discipline — St.  Alphonso's 
College  of  the  Redemptjorist  Fathers,  at 
Windsor  Spring,  near  Kirkwood;  the  Novi- 
tiate of  St.  Stanislaus,  at  Florissant,  and  the 
Haight  Military  Academy  at  Kirkwood. 
There  are  six  farmers'  clubs  in  the  county, 
the  oldest  being  the  Oakville  Farmers'  Qub, 
having  its  headquarters  at  Oakville,  Caron- 
delet  Township,  founded  in  1866  and  incor- 
porated in  1867,  with  sixty  members,  William 
Dorst,  president;  Henry  Schulte,  secretary, 
and  WiUiam  Weinreich,  treasurer,  being  the 
first  officers.  In  1899  ^^  ^^  S^o  members, 
and  a  beautiful  club  house  on  the  Telegraph 
road,  three  miles  south  of  JeflFerson  Bar- 
racks. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  small  fruit 
region  and  the  club  holds  an  annual  straw- 
berry show,  and  an  annual  agricultural  fair 
in  September. 

The  Concord  Farmers'  Club  was  organized 
in  1873  2Lnd  incorporated  in  1883,  its  first 
officers  being  C.  D.  Wolflf,  president;  J.  W. 
Zelch,  vice  president;  Peter  Kerth,  secretary; 
H.  J.  Horst,  corresponding  secretary ;  Henry 
Crecelius,  treasurer,  and  William  Schisler, 
librarian.  It  has  a  clubhouse,  valued  at  $10,- 
000,  on  the  Tesson  Ferry  road  near  Afton, 
Carondelet  Township,  and  a  library  of  nearly 
2,000  volumes.  It  has  250  members  engaged 
chiefly  in  berry  raising.  The  Mehlville 
Farmers'  Club  was  organized  in  1897,  >*'ith 
John  Schapper  for  president;  Fred  Roehn, 
first  vice  president;  J.  H.  Theis,  second  vice 
president;  George  Herpel,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  Louis  Werner,  financial  secretary ;  Wil- 
liam Schaeffer,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
George  Waldorf,  treasurer.  It  has  300  mem- 
bers and  a  clubhouse,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,  on  the  Lemay  Ferry  road,  five  miles 
southwest  of  Jefferson  Barracks.  The  Crevc 
Coeur  Farmers'  Qub  was  organized  in  1877 
with  William  M.  Pfister  for  president;  John 
G.  Schueltz,  first  vice  president;  W.  W. 
Ravens,  second  vice  president;  George  W. 
Bronster,  secretary;  A.  W.  Murphy,  treas- 
urer, and  Charles  L.  Young,  corresponding 
secretary.  It  owns  a  clubhouse  valued  at 
$7»500,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park  of  thir- 
teen acres  on  the  Olive  Street  road,  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  near  Creve  Coeur 
Lake.  It  has  a  valuable  library  also  and  a 
membership  of  250.  It  g^ves  a  strawberry 
show  every  year,  a  harvest  home  picnic,  a 
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fair,  and  a  dress  ball  in  the  winter.  The 
Altheim  Farmers'  Club  was  organized  in  1888 
with  Daniel  Kropp  for  president;  Michael 
Zwilling,  Sr.,  vice  president;  William  Miller, 
secretary ;  George  Miller,  corresponding  sec- 
retary, and  Michael  Mertz,  treasurer.  It  has 
a  clubhouse,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  in 
a  park  of  nine  acres  near  Altheim  on  the 
Clayton  road,  twenty  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
It  has  a  library  also,  and  gives  a  strawberry 
show  and  an  agricultural  fair  every  year. 
The  Eden  Farmers'  Club  was  organized  in 
1890  with  Hermann  Maurer  for  president; 
Charles  Schrick,  secretary,  and  Ernest  Eck- 
crt,  treasurer.  It  has  200  members  and  owns  a 
clubhouse  at  Eden  on  the  St.  Charles  Rock 
Road,  valued  at  $8,000.  The  chief  aim  of  these 
clubs  is  to  promote  the  best  methods  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  by  means  of  lectures 
and  interchange  of  experience ;  in  addition  to 
this,  some  of  them  have  a  beneficiary  feature 
involving  an  assessment  on  members  upon 
the  death  of  one  of  their  number  for  funeral 
expenses,  and  all  of  them  cultivate  social 
features. 

St.  Louis  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

An  institution  incorporated  December  23, 
1871,  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  all  poor 
persons  suffering  from  affections  of  the  eye, 
ear  and  throat.  After  being  sustained  for  a 
couple  of  years  the  medical  staff  discontinued 
their  services,  and  the  infirmary  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

St.  Louis  Fair.— The  St.  Louis  Fair  is 
not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
public  institutions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  maintains  the  reputation  of  being  far  in 
advance   of   any   similar   institution   in   the 
world.    It  was  chartered  in  1855,  ^tnd  a  tract 
of  fifty  acres  of  land,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Grand  Avenue  and  Natural  Bridge  Road, 
was  purchased  for  $50,000,  and  on  Monday, 
the  13th  of  October,  1856,  the  fair  was  in- 
augurated.   Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  fairs 
were  held  in  the  last  week  of  September, 
except  the  first,  which  opened  October  13th, 
and  after  the  war  the  date  was  changed  to 
the  first  week  in  October.    Thursday  of  each 
fair  week  was,  and  still  is,  set  apart  as  a 
g-eneral  holiday,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  puts  in  the  day  at  the  fair  grounds. 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  each  fair,  is  given  up 
to  the  school  children,  free  of  admission.    On 


account  of  the  war  no  fairs  were  held  in  1861, 
1862,  1863  and  1864.  The  gfrounds  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  military  author- 
ities and  turned  into  what  was  known  as 
"Benton  Barracks,"  and  tented  with  soldiers. 
The  annual  increase  of  exhibiters  and  of  live 
stock  rendered  the  amphitheater  entirely  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numer- 
ous displays,  and  in  1870  the  new  building 
was  constructed,  being  1,500  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  possessing  a  seating  and  stand- 
ing capacity  of  25,000.  The  Zoological  Gar- 
den was  opened  to  the  public  in  October, 
1876.  The  plans  for  the  buildings  were 
drawn  by  Thomas  Walsh,  the  architect,  from 
photographic  views  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens of  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  other  promi- 
nent places  of  Europe.  In  1883  additional 
grounds  were  purchased,  an  ideal  race  course 
was  laid  out,  and  a  magnificent  clubhouse 
was  erected. 

St.  LouiBy  Founding  of. — St.  Louis 
was  founded  as  the  result  of  a  fur  trader's 
enterprise.  In  1762  the  firm  of  Maxent, 
Laclede  &  Co.,  formed  in  New  Orleans,  ob- 
tained from  Louis  Billouart  de  Kerlerec, 
Colonial  Governor  of  Louisiana,  a  concession 
which  gave  them  exclusive  control  of  the  fur 
trade  with  the  Missouri  and  other  tribes  of 
Indians  as  far  north  as  the  River  St.  Peter. 
The  junior  member  of  this  firm  was  Pierre 
Liguest  Laclede,  commonly  called  Pierre 
Laclede,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  trading  post  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  On  the  3d 
of  August,  1763,  accompanied  by  a  small 
party  of  hardy  adventurers  and  his  family, 
he  embarked  in  primitive  boats  which  had 
been  loaded  with  goods  for  the  Indian  trade, 
and  which  were  slowly  and  laboriously 
pushed  up  the  Mississippi  River.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  store  his  goods  at  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve while  selecting  a  location  for  the  trading 
post,  but  when  he  landed  at  that  place  he 
failed  to  find  such  accommodations  as  he 
needed,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Chartres, 
which  he  reached  three  months  after  leaving 
New  Orleans.  After  making  such  pre- 
liminary arrangements  as  were  necessary, 
he  left  the  fort  to  explore  the  country  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  coming 
upon  the  site  of  St.  Louis  in  the  course  of 
his  explorations,  was  so  impressed  with  its 
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advantageous  situation  that  he  at  once  de- 
termined that  here  was  a  natural  trade  cen- 
ter. He  found  no  aborigines  laying  claim  to 
the  site  of  the  future  city,  and  did  not  have  to 
ask  consent  to  occupy  the  lands  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  His  young  stepson,  Auguste 
Chouteau,  had  accompanied  him,  and  to  this 
lad  he  communicated  his  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  trading  post  at  this  point,  and 
marked  the  trees  so  that  the  boy  could  easily 
identify  the  spot  upon  his  return.  They  then 
returned  to  Fort  Chartres  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  forward  the  work  planned, 
and  not  long  afterward  young  Chouteau,  who 
was  evidently  an  unusually  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  youth,  left  the  post  accompanied 
by  about  thirty  men  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  clearing  a  town  site  and  building  settlers' 
cabins  at  St.  Louis.  This  party  came  in 
boats  by  way  of  the  river,  and  landed  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  February  14,  1764. 
About  the  same  time  Laclede,  who  had  trav- 
eled across  the  country  from  Fort  Chartres, 
arrived  there,  and  under  his  direction  the 
work  of  laying  out  a  town  was  begun  by 
Auguste  Chouteau.  The  first  trees  were 
felled  and  the  first  cabins  were  erected  on  the 
block  which  afterward  was  occupied  by  the 
old  "Chouteau  Mansion."  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1764  the  work  of  laying  out 
the  town — ^after  the  approved  plan  of  French 
villages  established  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
— ^and  erecting  homes  for  the  settlers  and  the 
buildings  in  which  Laclede  was  to  carry  on 
his  trading  operations  progressed  steadily, 
and  when  the  autumn  came  the  settlement 
had  a  well-defined  existence.  The  most  pre- 
tentious of  the  buildings  was  that  which  was 
to  be  occupied  by  Laclede,  and  this  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  early  autumn  of  1764. 
Laclede  then  brought  to  his  trading  post, 
which  he  had  named  St.  Louis,  the  stock  of 
goods  which  he  had  brought  up  from  New 
Orleans,  and  which  had  been  left  at  Fort 
Chartres.  With  this  stock  of  goods  designed 
for  the  Indian  trade  the  commerce  of  the 
place  began,  and  thus  was  inaugurated  the 
fur  trade  for  which  St.  Louis  was  so  long 
headquarters,  and  which  in  later  years  as- 
sumed such  large  proportions.  The  transfer 
of  the  Illinois  country  to  England  by  France, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  St.  Louis  was 
founded,  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  settlement  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  a  considerable  num- 


ber of  the  French  settlers  at  Cahokia,  St. 
Philippe,  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  other  places 
moving  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  here  still  be  able  to  live 
under  French  government.  Devoting  him- 
self to  his  commercial  pursuits,  Laclede  made 
no  effort  to  establish  any  form  of  government 
for  his  settlement,  and  as  the  settlers  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  persona! 
friendship  and  community  of  interests,  there 
was  little  need  of  government.  Besides 
Pierre  Laclede  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  the 
more  prominent  of  those  who  may  be  said 
to  have  "been  in  at  the  birth"  of  St.  Louis 
appear  to  have  been  Madame  Therese  Chou- 
teau, Baptiste  Riviere,  Antoine  Riviere,  Jo- 
seph Becquet,  Andre  Becquet,  Gabriel 
Dodier,  Baptiste  Martigny,  Lemoine  Mar- 
tigny,  Francois  Delin,  Paul  Kierseraux, 
Gregoire  Kierseraux,  Alexis  Picard,  Antoine 
Pothier,  Louis  Chancelier,  Joseph  Chancelicr, 
Louis  Ride,  Louis  Marcheteau,  Joseph  Mar- 
cheteau,  Francis  Marcheteau,  Michael  Lami, 
Joseph  Brazeau,  Louis  Brazeau,  Nicholas 
Beaugenou,  Guillaume  Bissette.  Joseph  M. 
Taillon  and  Roger  Taillon.  Pierre  Chou- 
teau, the  first  of  that  name  in  St.  Louis,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  among  the 
early  settlers,  witnessed  the  founding  of  the 
town  as  a  child,  six  years  of  age. 

St.  Louis  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society. — ^This  society  was  organized  in 
1868,  with  thirty  members,  the  first  officers 
being  Dr.Wm.  Todd  Helmuth,  president,  and 
Dr.  W.  R.  Richardson,  secretary.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  associate  together  the  homeo- 
pathic practitioners  in  the  city  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  medical  sciences,  the 
individual  improvement  of  each  member,  and 
the  promotion  of  harmony  and  kindly  feel- 
ing. The  next  spring  the  Missouri  Institute 
of  Homeopathy  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Louis,  as  the  guests  of  the  St.  Louis 
Homeopathic  Society,  which  has  in  more 
recent  days  frequently  entertained  the  State 
body,  and  on  one  occasion  the  National 
Homeopathic  Society.  In  1890  the  society 
was  incorporated  under  the  general  law^. 

^t.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado 
Railroad. — ^This  road  was  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  Missouri  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Union,  and 
from  that  point  west  through  Missouri,  by 
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way  of  Sedalia,  to  Fort  Scott,  with  a  branch 
running  from  some  point  in  Missouri  to  Kan- 
sas City.  The  road  was  never  finished  further 
than  Union,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  St. 
Louis.  The  original  intention  was  to  reach 
the  coal  fields  of  Morgan  County,  Missouri, 
and  the  large  agricultural  section  between 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  San  Francisco  roads. 

St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwest- 
ern Railroad. — ^This  road,  extending  from 
Keokuk  to  St.  Louis,  is  owned  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  "Burlington"  system.  (See  "Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.") 

St.  Louis    Law    School.— The    St. 

Louis  Law  School  is  one  of  several  depart- 
ments of  Washington  University.  About 
1867  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot,  then  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  law  school  in  connection 
with  the  university.  The  suggestion  found 
ready  ear  with  the  trustees  and  with  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  bar,  some  of 
whom  were  even  then  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  university.  The  first  meeting 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  law  school 
was  attended  by  James  H.  Lucas,  Samuel 
Treat,  John  M.  Krum,  James  E.  Yeatman, 
John  F.  How  and  Henry  Hitchcock.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
with  John  M.  Krum  as  chairman,  charged 
with  the  duty  to  formulate  and  report  a  plan 
for  the  organization  and  control  of  a  law 
school.  The  prevailing  ideas  of  the  plan 
were  that  professors  and  lecturers  should,  in 
the  main,  consist  of  active  members  of  the 
bar;  that  degrees  should  be  conferred  only 
after  examination  and  upon  recommendation 
by  an  advisory  board  composed  of  members 
of  the  bar,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
school,  and  that,  by  making  the  compensa- 
tion for  services  practically  nominal,  the  best 
part  of  the  income  should  be  applied  to  the 
building  up  of  the  school  itself.  Based  upon 
this  general  plan,  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  first  faculty,  with 
their  respective  subjects  assigned  to  them: 

Samuel  Treat  —  International,  constitu- 
tional, admiralty  and  maritime  law;  the  juris- 
diction, practice,  and  proceedings  in  United 
States  courts.  Assistant:  Professor  Alex- 
ander Martin,  now  occupying  the  position  of 


dean  of  the  Columbia  Law  School  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Nathaniel  Holmes — History  and  science  of 
law;  equity  jurisprudence,  pleadings  and 
practice. 

Albert  Todd — the  law  of  real  property  and 
successions. 

John  D.  S.  Dryden — ^The  law  of  pleading, 
practice  and  evidence,  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. 

Henry  Hitchcock — Dean  of  the  faculty ;  the 
law  of  contracts  and  commercial  law. 

The  first  advisory  committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  members :  Samuel  F. 
Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
David  Wagner,  chief  justice  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri;  Arnold  Krekel,  United  States 
judge.  Western  District  of  Missouri;  Charles 
B.  Lord,  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court;  Samuel 
Reber,  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court;  W.  B.  Nap- 
ton,  late  chief  justice  of  Missouri ;  Samuel  T. 
Glover,  John  M.  Krum,  John  R.  Shepley, 
Charles  C.  Whittlesey  and  James  O.  Broad- 
head,  all  leading  members  of  the  bar. 

So  equipped,  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  was 
inaugurated  in  the  large  hall  of  the  old  Poly- 
technic Institute,  on  the  i6th  day  of  October, 
1867.  Chancellor  Chauvenet  presided,  and 
Judge  Samuel  Treat  delivered  the  address. 
The  first  lecture  was  grvtn  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  same  building  one  day  later. 
About  1871  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Washington  University 
proper,  to  continue  there  until  1880,  when  its 
present  site  (the  old  Mary  Institute  building) 
was  permanently  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Law  School  by  the  university  trustees. 

During  these  years  the  advisory  board  has, 
of  course,  undergone  great  changes.  Made 
up,  as  it  was,  of  the  most  prominent  men  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  circuit,  room  had  soon  to  be  made  for 
younger  and  growing  forces  of  equal  distinc- 
tion. While  no  judicial  position,  however 
exalted,  was  ever  urged  by  its  occupant  as 
an  excuse  from  service  on  the  board,  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  was  never  a  time  when 
the  mere  fact  of  official  prominence  or  pro- 
fessional success  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
clusive test  for  membership.  As  a  result,  the 
standard  was  not  permitted  to  deteriorate. 

The  unfailing  interest  and  support  of  the 
bar  finds  its  best  proof  in  the  fact  that  only 
very  rarely,  and  then  only  for  the  bpst  of 
reasons,  has  a  member  declined  to  assume  the 
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burden  of  preparing  and  passing  upon  ques- 
tions for  the  graduating  class. 

The  faculty  itself  has,  of  course,  been  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  change.  Quite  a  number  have 
been  active  since  the  first  organization, 
either  temporarily  or  under  regular  appoint- 
ment, who  are  no  longer  associated  with  the 
school. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  do  justice  to 
every  man  who  has  in  one  capacity  or  another 
lent  his  aid  to  the  school.  But  it  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  disparagement  of  the  work  of 
any  one,  and  it  is  really  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  school's  success,  to  make 
mention  of  the  singularly  effective  services  of 
such  members  of  the  faculty  as  George  A. 
Madill  and  G.  A.  Finkelnburg.  The  former 
taught  real  property  and,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  period,  equity,  from  1869  to  1894 ; 
and  the  latter  has  taught  contracts  and  bills 
and  notes,  or  constitutional  law,  since  1878. 
With  these  should  be  given  the  names  of  the 
men  who  have  held  the  office  of  dean«  Henry 
Hitchcock  was  not  only  the  first  in  point  of 
time,  but  to  him  probably  more  than  to  any 
one  else  is  the  law  department  indebted  for 
intelligent  and  energetic  installment  and 
prosecution  of  its  work.  With  rare  fidelity  he 
devoted  his  splendid  ability  to  the  elevation 
of  his  own  profession.  Compelled  by  sickness 
to  surrender  the  position  of  dean  in  1870, 
George  M.  Stewart  was  selected  in  his  stead. 
Returning  to  the  city  in  1871,  Henry  Hitch- 
cock continued  in  active  charge  of  the  school 
in  the  newly  created  office  of  provost  until 
1878,  when  he  again  assumed  the  office  of 
dean,  and  held  it  until  1881 ;  after  which  time 
he  continued  as  lecturer  until  1884.  During 
the  period  from  1878  to  1881  he  delivered  as 
many  as  170  lectures  a  year,  and  his  course 
of  lectures  during  his  connection  with  the 
school  embraced  the  following  subjects: 
Agency,  bills  and  notes,  equity,  partnership, 
corporations,  insurance,  constitutional  law, 
succession,  etc.  In  1881  Dr.  William  G. 
Hammond,  until  then  at  the  head  of  the  Iowa 
State  Law  School,  whose  reputation  as  a  man 
of  learning  in  the  law  was  second  to  none  in 
this  country,  became  dean.  He  directed  the 
school  with  great  success,  drawing  to  its  lec- 
ture rooms  students  from  adjacent  and  from 
many  of  the  distant  States,  until  1893,  when 
he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
dean,  William  S.  Curtis,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  under  whose  control  the  school  has 


enjoyed  the  most  pronounced  growth  and 
prosperity. 

After  a  test  of  thirty  years  the  school  may 
be  said  to  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders.  The  teachers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dean,  are  selected  upon  the  old  princi- 
ple from  the  ranks  of  active  lawyers.  The 
advisory  board  still  g^rds  the  interests  of 
the  bar  by  finally  passing  upon  the  fitness 
of  such  men  as  the  faculty  may  after  its  own 
examinations  conclude  to  recommend  for  ad- 
mission; and  the  law  provides  that  the  de- 
gree, when  obtained,  entitles  to  admission  at 
the  bar  of  any  court  within  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  conditions  for  entering  the  school  have 
undergone  no  change,  unless  it  be  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  more  strict  enforcement.  A  fair 
English  education  is  required.  The  course 
still  comprises  only  two  years,  although  a 
third  year  course  for  advanced  students  has 
been  added,  which  the  more  active  friends 
of  the  school  confidently  hope  to  see  develop 
into  a  regular  third  year.  The  tuition  is  only 
$80  a  year,  and  three  free  scholarships  for 
each  class  have  so  far  made  ample  provision 
for  such  men  as  seemed  to  show  promise 
without  means.  The  lecture  hours  are  be- 
tween 9  and  10  in  the  morning  and  4  and  6 
in  the  afternoon,  making  it  more  convenient 
for  active  members  of  Uie  bar,  at  the  same 
time  meeting  the  requirements  of  such  stu- 
dents as  may  be  dependent  upon  daily 
work. 

The  method  of  teaching  may  be  said  to 
have  undergone  some  modification.  The 
strict  lecture  system  was  never  exclusively 
used.  From  the  beginning  students  were 
expected  to  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
within  regular  assignments  previously  made. 
This  feature  has,  if  anything,  been  extended, 
and  now  includes  the  more  and  ntore  fre- 
quent assignment  of  cases  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  and  discussion.  In  addition, 
the  students  are  required  to  attend  and  to 
participate  in  moot  courts,  well  calculated  to 
bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  practi- 
cal tests  of  active  professional  life. 

During  the  two  years'  course  every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  make  examination  in 
every  study  before  the  respective  teacher, 
and  if  he  falls  below  a  certain  percentage 
in  any  branch,  or  fails  to  reach  a  certain  aver- 
age percentage  of  all  studies,  he  can  not  be 
recommended  by  the  faculty  for  final  examin- 
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ation  to  the  advisory  board.  Another  condi- 
tion to  such  recommendation  is  the  writing 
of  an  original  thesis  upon  a  subject  selected 
by  the  faculty. 

In  all  this  work  the  student  is  aided  by 
a  valuable  library  contained  in  the  large  room 
of  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  as  also  by 
the  privilege  to  use  the  regular  law  library 
in  «the  courthouse  on  Saturdays.  The  library 
of  the  school  was  modestly  started  by  the  in- 
vestment of  a  donation  of  $2,000  from  Dr. 
William  G.  Eliot.  Subsequently,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hitchcock  added  $6,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Since  then  some  generous  donations 
for  the  general  support  of  the  school  (one 
as  large  as  $40,000)  have  been  made,  notably 
by  George  A.  Madill,  Henry  Hitchcock  and 
G.  A.  Finkelnburg.  The  library  now  con- 
tains upwards  of  7,000  well  selected  volumes, 
and,  since  the  school  on  its  present  basis  is 
more  than  self-sustaining,  the  library,  as  well 
as  other  features  of  the  school,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  steadily  improve. 

The  building  is  devoted  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  school,  and,  in  addition  to  lecture 
rooms  and  library,  there  are  ample  quarters 
for  the  dean,  for  faculty  meetings,  and  for 
the  meetings  of  the  customary  students'  so- 
cieties. 

Starting  with  a  class  of  eight  men,  the 
attendance  of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  now 
averages  150.  The  coming  bar  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  is  largely  composed  of  gradu- 
ates ;  the  bar  of  the  State  has  a  good  rep- 
resentation. 

The  dependence  of  the  law  school  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  bar  in  general  has  al- 
ways been  recognized.  Remembering  the 
generous  aid  that  has  been  given  in  the 
past,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  for  con- 
tinuance of  that  support  now  tlmt  the  bar 
and  the  alumni  have  become  in  so  great  a 
measure  identical. 

In  a  word,  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  has 
realized  the  hope  of  its  founders.  It  justifies 
the  claim  that  the  lawyer  is  intent  upon  the 
elevation  of  his  profession.  It  makes  proper 
return  to  the  State  for  privileges  wisely  con- 
ferred. It  is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  State 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  gives  promise 
of  doing  all  these  things  in  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter degree  as  time  affords  opportunity. 

Charles  Nagel. 

St.  Louis  Lycenin. — An  organization 
established  in  St.  Louis  in  183 1  as  a  branch 
Vol.  V— 80 


of  the  American  Lyceum,  which  was  insti- 
tuted in  New  York  in  May  of  the  same  year 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  especially 
in  public  schools  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Beverley  Allen  was  the  first 
president.  Anoither  organization  bearing 
the  same  name  and  having  similar  objects 
in  view  was  organized  in  1839,  with  Andrew 
J.  Davis  as  president.  This  last  named  soci- 
ety was  incorporated  in  1844,  and  had  a  pros- 
perous existence  of  several  years. 

St.    Louis    Medical    College. — See 

"Washington  University." 

St.  liouis  Medical  Society.— The  St. 

Louis  Medical  Society  was  founded  in  1836, 
and  incorporated  in  January,  1838,  under  thg 
name  of  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, its  first  officers  being  Dr.  B.  G.  Far- 
rar,  president ;  Dr.  Hardage  Lane,  vice  pres- 
ident; Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  recording  secre- 
tary; Dr.  J.  Johnson,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Dr.  Y.  D.  BolKng,  treasurer.  Its  ob- 
jects, as  set  forth  in  the  original  constitution, 
were  "the  advancement  of  the  medical  and 
its  collateral  sciences  in  general,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  medical  profession  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  particular."  It  had  three 
classes  of  members,  associate,  correspond- 
ing and  honorary.  At  first  the  meetings 
were  monthly,  from  May  to  November  and 
semi-monthly  from  November  to  May;  but 
in  1848  it  virtually  suspended,  and  this  con- 
dition of  things  lasted  until  1850,  when  a 
new  organization  was  effected,  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1898  the  society  was 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  harmony  and 
good  feeling  prevailing  among  its  members, 
its  proceedings  being  marked  by  professional 
spirit  and  decorum,  and  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions exhibiting  earnest  inquiry  and  re- 
search. 

St.  Louis  Microscopical  Society.— 

The  first  society  was  founded  in  1869,  but 
continued  in  operation  only  a  short  time.  In 
1874  another  society  was  organized,  but  sus- 
pended in  1876.  In  1 881  a  third  society  was 
organized,  but  was  discontinued  within  some 
three  or  four  years.  In  1894  the  present  St. 
Louis  Microscopical  Society,  which  was 
really  the  first  one  founded  in  1869,  was  re- 
vived, and  is  now  a  prosperous  organization, 
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with  some  thirty-eight  members,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  physicians. 

St.LoulSf  Peoria  &  Northern  Bail- 
road. — ^This  road,  known  as  the  *Teoria 
Short  Line,"  is  the  product  of  three  roads  for- 
merly existing.  The  St.  Louis  &  Eastern 
Railroad,  which  in  1894  purchased  the  St. 
Louis  &  Peoria  Railroad  from  Alhambra,  Il- 
linois, to  Mt.  Olive,  in  the  same  State,  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles,  and  in  May  following 
opened  the  line  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Mt. 
Olive,  forty-seven  miles.  In  the  same  year 
the  North  &  South  Railroad,  formerly  leased 
to  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company,  was  acquired,  and  the  St.  Louis, 
Peoria  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  was 
incorporated  to  unite  these  three  companies 
and  to  extend  the  line  to  Peoria,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts.— 

See  "Washington  University." 

St.  liouis,  Signifleance  of  the 
Ifame. — When  St.  Louis  was  founded,  Louis 
XV  was  the  reigning  King  of  France.  La- 
clede was  a  loyal  Frenchman,  and  supposed 
he  was  establishing  his  trading  post  in  French 
territory,  being  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  ceded 
to  Spain.  He,  therefore,  sought  to  honor 
his  sovereign  by  naming  his  town  St.  Louis, 
in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Louis  XV. 
This  patron  saint  was  King  Louis  IX  of 
France,  who  was  canonized  and  placed  on  the 
roll  of  saints  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  the 
year  1297.  "Louis  IX,  or  St.  Louis,  was 
born  in  Poissy,  April  25,  1215,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  VIII,  in  1226,  being  then 
in  his  eleventh  year.  During  his  minority 
his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  a  woman  of 
great  talent  and  deep  piety,  acted  as  regent. 
This  lady  bestowed  upon  her  son  every  care 
in  his  education,  and  especially  gave  great 
attention  to  his  religious  training.  On  reach- 
ing his  majority,  Louis  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Henry  III,  King  of  England,  and  defeated 
the  English  at  Taillebourg,  at  Saintes  and  at 
Blave,  in  1242.  Soon  after  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  English  King.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  King  Louis  fell  dangerously 
ill.  During  this  critical  time  he  made  a  vow 
that  if  he  recovered  from  the  sickness  he 
would  go  in  person  as  a  crusader.     He  did 


recover,  and  in  accordance  with  his  vow  he 
appointed  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile, 
regent,  and  sailed,  August,  1248,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  to  Cyprus,  whence,  in  the 
following  spring,  he  departed  for  Egypt, 
thinking  by  the  conquest  of  that  country  to 
open  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  succeeded  in 
capturing  Damietta,  but  was  afterward  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens. 
The  price  of  his  ransom  was  named  at  100,- 
000  marks  of  silver,  which  was  paid  his  cap- 
tors, and  Louis  was  released  May  7,  1250, 
with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  reduced  in 
number  to  6,000  men.  He  proceeded  by  sea 
to  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  and  remained  in  Palestine 
until  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  event 
happened  November,  1252.  Louis  was  then 
compelled  to  return  to  France  to  assume  the 
government.  He  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  the  task  of  governing  his  king- 
dom, united  several  provinces  to  the  crown 
on  the  lapse  of  feudal  rights,  or  by  treaty,  and 
made  many  important  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  general  tendency  of  which  was 
to  increase  the  royal  power.  During  this 
time  a  code  of  laws  was  brought  into  use,  now 
known  as  the  'Etablissements  de  St.  Louis.' 
July  I,  1270,  Louis  embarked  upon  a  new  cru- 
sade, and  sailed  for  Tunis.  Here  a  pestilence 
broke  out  in  the  French  camp,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  army  was  de- 
stroyed. The  King  himself  was  attacked  and 
died  at  Tunis,  August  25,  1270.  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  important  events  in  the  life  of 
the  monarch  whose  name  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  city,  and  who  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  oldest  parish  in  St.  Louis.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  St.  Louis  occurs  on 
the  25th  of  Augfust.  When  the  pioneer  emi- 
grants from  France  commenced  to  build  on 
the  site  now  covered  by  the  city,  they  selected 
as  the  patron  saint  of  St.  Louis  the  monarch 
whose  history  has  been  briefly  sketched  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  conferred  his 
name  upon  the  infant  colony.  The  Cathedral 
parish  was  organized  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement,  and  St.  Louis' 
Day  has  ever  since  been  observed  as  a  festi- 
val day  in  the  parish." 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railroad. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany, or  "Cotton  Belt  Route,"  was  organized 
January  15,  1891,  and  June  ist  following  the 
receiver  of  the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  &  Texas 
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Railway  Company  delivered  possession  and 
control.  Its  origin,  1876,  was  in  a  company 
organized  to  construct  a  railroad  from  New 
Madrid,  Missouri,  to  Helena,  Arkansas, 
which  company  consolidated  with  the  Texas 
&  St.  Louis.  In  1885  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Colonel  S.  W.  Fordyce  as 
receiver,  but  the  next  year  was  sold  to  J.  W. 
Paramore  and  others,  styled  the  Bondhold- 
ers' Committee,  the  road  now  being  known 
as  the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  &  Texas  Railway. 
August  4,  1887,  the  Arkansas  &  Southern 
P.ailway  Company  bought  the  property  in 
Arkansas,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
property  of  the  Little  Rock  &  East- 
ern Railway  Company,  and  the  con- 
solidation was  formed  under  the  name 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  &  Texas 
Railway  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  which 
purchased  the  property  of  a  company  organ- 
ized to  build  a  road  from  Maiden,  Arkansas, 
to  Delta,  Missouri,  opposite  Grand  Tower,  a 
distance  from  Maiden  of  fifty-one  miles.  The 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  proper,  operates  582 
miles  of  main  track;  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western of  Texas,  551  miles;  Tyler  South- 
•eastern,  88  miles — total,  1,223  niiles.  The 
directory  has  five  members  residing  in  New 
York  and  four  in  St.  Louis. 

St.  liOnls  University.— A  minute  his- 
tory of  this  institution  would  outline  many 
of  the  earliest  incidents  associated  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Jesuits  in  St.  Louis.  The 
present  article  will  attempt  merely  a  succinct 
statement  of  its  origin,  advance  and  influ- 
■ence,  together  with  mention  of  the  leading 
minds  connected  with  the  educational  work 
it  has  performed. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Louis  Dubourg,  Bishop 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  who  was 
consecrated  in  Rome  in  181 5,  reached  Ste. 
Genevieve  two  years  later,  and  soon  visited 
St.  Louis,  the  object  being  to  determine 
whether  Ste.  Genevieve  or  St.  Louis  was  the 
more  suitable  for  a  seminary.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1818  five  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
with  Madame  Duchesne  as  superior,  who 
had  been  sent  hither  at  the  bishop's  request, 
arrived  from  France  and  proceeded  to  St. 
Charles,  where  they  opened  a  school,  near 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  met  with  little  en- 
couragement. After  a  year's  trial  they  re- 
moved to  Florissant,  and  this  formed  a  nu- 
-cleus  for  various  educational  enterprises  at 


different  points  in  Missouri.  In  1819  Bishop 
Dubourg  established  a  college  attached  to 
the  Cathedral,  in  St.  Louis,  but  this  college 
was  discontinued  in  1826,  and,  although 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  mission  schools,  including  some  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  training  the  Indian  mind, 
the  college  plan  was  not  revived  until  1828, 
when  a  lot  on  Ninth  and  Christy  Avenue, 
which  had  been  g^ven  by  Jeremiah  Conners, 
then  deceased,  towards  founding  a  college, 
was  made  over  to  the  Jesuit  fathers.  The 
remainder  of  the  block  west  of  Ninth,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Christy  Avenues,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  block  immediately 
west,  were  afterward  purchased.  The  Jesuit 
Mission  of  Missouri  at  that  time  had  only 
eight  priests  and  six  hiy  brothers,  three  be- 
ing novices.  The  college  foundation  was  laid 
in  1828  for  a  building  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  width,  of  three  stories,  attic  and 
basement.  The  college  was  ready  to  receive 
students  in  1829.  The  Florissant  Seminary 
students,  fifteen  in  number,  were  at  once 
transferred  there.  These  included  Charles 
P.  Chouteau,  Bryan  Mullanphy,  Edmond 
Paul  and  Francis,  Julius  and  Du  Thiel  Ca- 
banne,  with  others  whose  names  are  no  lon- 
ger familiar,  even  to  the  oldest  citizens.  Rev. 
P.  J.  Verhaegen  was  the  first  president  of 
the  college.  Among  his  staff  were  Rev.  P. 
J.  DeSmet,  who  afterward  became  so  famed 
as  an  Indian  missionary,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Elet. 
During  the  first  two  years  several  extra 
teachers  taught  classes  in  English  and  math- 
ematics, namely:  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  John 
Servary,  Benjamin  Eaton,  Bartholomew  Mc- 
Gowan  and  Jeremiah  Langton.  Brother 
James  Yates  taught  some  rudimentary 
classes,  and  later  Rev.  Peter  Walsh  gave  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches.  On  the 
first  day  the  college  opened  there  entered 
ten  boarders  and  thirty  externes,  or  day 
scholars,  which  number  was  within  a  few 
weeks  increased  to  thirty  and  120,  respect- 
ively. This  attendance  varied  but  little  far  two 
years,  when,  more  house  room  having  been 
provided,  a  considerable  number  of  new 
boarders  were  admitted,  principally  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  where  Father 
Van  de  Velde,  a  cultivated  scholar  and  fine 
pulpit  orator,  had  labored  in  behalf  of  the 
institution.  This  reverend  fasther,  together 
with  Father  Van  Lommel  and  Mr.  Sweevelt, 
a  scholastic,  had  been  sent  from  Maryland 
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to  join  the  college  faculty,  arriving  in  St. 
Louis  in  October,  183 1.  So  promising  now 
were  the  prospects  of  the  college  that,  in 
1832,  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  was  peti- 
tioned for  a  permanent  charter,  with  the 
power  to  confer  degrees,  etc.  The  Legislature 
granted  the  charter,  with  university  features, 
to  include  the  departments  of  theology,  med- 
icine and  law,  in  the  event  of  its  being  deemed 
expedient  to  add  them.  The  charter  incor- 
porated P.  J.  Verhaegen,  Theodore  De 
Theux,  P.  W.  Walsh,  C.  F.  Van  Quicken- 
borne  and  James  Van  de  Velde.  The  insti- 
tution was,  at  the  same  session,  empowered 
to  purchase,  hold  and  convey  property  for 
educational  purposes.  Under  this  charter  a 
regular  faculty  was  organized  April  3,  1833, 
with  Rev.  P.  J.  Verhaegen  as  "rector  of  the 
St.  Louis  University."  Notwithstanding  the 
visitation  of  the  scourge  of  cholera,  which 
was  very  severe  in  St.  Louis  in  1832-3,  and 
also  a  terrible  tornado,  which  worked  terri- 
ble havoc  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  the  college  buildings  did  not  afford 
room  for  all  the  students  who  applied  for 
admission  in  1833,  and  a  new  wing  was  be- 
gun and  made  ready  the  next  summer.  Of 
the  twenty-four  Jesuits  in  the  Missouri  mis- 
sion in  1834,  ten  were  at  the  St.  Louis 
University,  there  being  at  that  time  fifteen 
professors  and  tutors  engaged  in  the  institu- 
tion. From  the  French  population  of  Louisi- 
ana fifty  students  were  added  early  in  1834, 
by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Elet.  In  May 
the  university  had  150  boarders.  At  the  an- 
nual commencement,  July  31,  1834,  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  was  conferred  on  Paul  A. 
F.  du  Bouffay  and  Peter  A.  Walsh;  that 
of  master  of  arts  on  John  Servary,  all  Mis- 
sourians.  These  were  the  first  graduates. 
At  the  fall  term  Messrs.  M.  Pin  and  J.  B. 
Emig  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  latter, 
afterward  Father  Emig,  introduced  Greek 
into  the  curriculum,  and  had  a  long  and 
influential  career  in  the  university.  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  another  addition  on  Washington 
Avenue  was  made  to  the  college  building, 
the  first  story  of  which  served  as  a  chapel 
until  the  completion  of  St.  Xavier  Church, 
in  1843. 

At  this  time,  1835,  the  project  of  forming 
a  medical  school  was  agitated,  but  it  was  not 
until  October  5,  1836,  that  the  plan  took 
form,  when  C.  J.  Carpenter,  J.  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Beaumont,  E.  H.  McCabe,  H.  Lane  and 


H.  King,  all  physicians  of  high  standing, 
were  selected  as  the  faculty.  The  school, 
however,  was  not  opened  until  the  autumn  of 

1842,  at  Washington  Avenue  and  Tenth 
Street,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  lecture  to  the  medical  department 
was  given  March  28,  1842,  by  Professor 
Joseph  W.  Hall.  The  other  members  of  the 
faculty  were  M.  L.  Linton,  Daniel  Brainard, 
H.  A.  Prout,  James  V.  Prather,  Joseph  J. 
Norwood  and  Alvin  Litton.  The  school 
soon  attracted  public  attention,  and  gradu- 
ated a  number  of  students  from  the  Western 
and  Southern  States.  In  1848  the  faculty 
requested  the  trustees  of  the  university  to 
dissolve  the  connection  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment with  the  parent  institution,  which  re- 
quest was  renewed  the  following  January, 
and  again  in  1854-5,  the  reason  assigned  be- 
ing the  then  growing  prejudice  against 
Catholics,  as  shown  in  the  organization  of  a 
political  party  based  on  that  and  antagonism 
to  foreigners.  The  trustees  no  longer  re- 
sisted the  separation,  and  thenceforth  the 
medical  school  was  conducted  under  a  char- 
ter of  its  own.  The  law  department  of  the 
university  had  begun  its  first  session  in  1843, 
with  Richard  A.  Buckner  at  its  head,  but 
despite  his  efforts,  this  school  languished, 
and  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  Rev.  Verhaegen  having  been,  in  1836, 
appointed  superior  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  in 
Missouri,  his  place  as  president  of  the  univer- 
sity was  filled  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  ses- 
sion in  September  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Elet,  in 
which  year  the  number  of  students  was  146. 
At  this  time  Rev.  George  A.  Carrell,  noted 
for  superior  literary  attainments,  was  added 
to  the  faculty  as  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture. In  1839  ^  suite  of  class  rooms  was 
erected  to  accommodate  the  increased  num- 
ber of  students,  and  the  next  year  the  comer 
stone  of  St.  Xavier,  "the  college  church," 
was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies,  the  ded- 
ication taking  place  Palm  Sunday,  1843.  ^^ 
1840  President  Elet  was  transferred  to  Cin- 
cinnati, to  become  president  of  Athenaeum, 
afterward  St.  Xavier  College,  and  Rev.  James 
Van  de  Velde  succeeded  him  at  the  St.  Louis 
University,   remaining  until    September  17, 

1843,  when  he,  in  turn,  having  been  appointed 
vice  provincial  of  Missouri,  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  George  A.  Carrell.  Father  Carrell, 
although  a  man  of  superior  gifts  in  litera- 
ture and  belles-lettres,  was  by  his  tempera- 
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ment  not  entirely  fitted  for  the  presidency. 
During  his  administration  of  two  years  there 
was  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, though  this  was  partially  accounted 
for  in  the  hard  times  of  that  period;  but  by 
the  closing  of  St.  Mary's  College,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  by  recruiting  work  in  the  South, 
performed  by  Rev.  John  Gleizel,  in  1846,  the 
prospects  of  the  university  were  brought 
back  to  former  conditions.  Another  large 
building,  three  stories  in  height,  was  erected 
on  Christy  Avenue,  and  the  institution  had 
an  imposing  list  of  professors  and  tutors. 

Father  Carrell  having  been  transferred  to 
the  presidency  of  St.  Xavier  College  in  July, 
1847,  Rev.  John  B.  Druyts  was  appointed 
to  take  his  place  in  the  St.  Louis  university. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  institution 
for  twelve  years.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  successful  of  all  those 
who  had  held  the  position.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, he  lost  his  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
managing  board  was  obliged  to  fill  his  place, 
which  was  done  in  1854,  by  the  appointment 
.of  Rev.  John  S.  Verdin.  During  the  first 
year  of  Father  Verdin's  term,  which  extended 
to  1859,  the  number  of  boarding  students 
was  larger  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
local  schools  had  so  improved,  both  numeri- 
cally and  in  character,  that  the  necessity  of 
sending  youth  from  home  to  be  educated 
gradually  decreased,  but  from  1855  this  class 
of  scholars  was  more  than  replaced  by  ex- 
ternes.  March  19,  1859,  Father  Verdin  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Coosemans.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  ses- 
sion the  classical  and  commercial  courses 
had  been  separated,  and  the  classical  course 
extended  to  six  years.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  sixty-three  of  the 
students  from  the  South  withdrew  from  the 
university  and  went  home.  All  the  classes 
were  suspended  May  24th  of  that  year,  and 
during  the  next  session  only  nine  students 
regfistered  from  the  Southern  States,  sev- 
eral of  these  having  remained.  Indeed,  all 
through  the  war  period  the  catalogue  was 
much  reduced  from  previous  years,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  registry  of  1862-3  showed 
290  students.  In  July,  1862,  Father  Coose- 
mans was  made  vice  provincial  of  Missouri, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  O'Neil, 
who  remained  as  such  till  July  2,  1868,  when 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Stuntebeck  was  installed. 
Meantime,  in  May,  1867,  property  was  pur- 


chased on  Grand  Avenue,  between  Lindeil 
and  Baker  Avenues,  where  the  stately  build- 
ings of  the  university  are  now  located.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  1867-8  the  register 
for  the  year  had  346  names  of  students,  and 
for  the  next  session  the  same  number.  The 
following  year  the  number  decreased  to 
297,  in  1871  it  was  317,  in  1872  it  was  402, 
in  1873,  413.  Then  the  financial  crisis  came 
on  and  the  attendance  dropped  by  years  to 
374,  353,  350,  327,  334  and  362  in  1897. 

Rev.  Joseph  Zealand  was  installed  presi- 
dent of  the  university  August  8,  1871,  and 
Rev.  L.  Bushart  November  22,  1874.  The 
latter  resigned  in  August,  1877,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Keller.  It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  Father  Keller's  term  that 
the  commercial  course  was  extended  to  five 
years  for  the  further  study  of  mathematics, 
the  physical  sciences,  logic,  metaphysics,  etc., 
successful  examination  in  which  would  en- 
title the  candidate  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
.of  science.  A  medal  was  bestowed  on  the 
student  of  the  scientific  course  winning  the 
highest  honors  of  the  class  at  the  annual 
commencements,  as  before  had  been  done 
with  the  class  in  philosophy.  Previous  to 
1836  the  public  annual  exhibitions  were  given 
in  the  original  building  erected  in  1829,  then 
in  the  chapel,  afterward  amidst  the  shade 
trees  on  the  play  grounds  of  the  students, 
and  from  1855  in  the  University  Hall. 

In  1836  such  had  been  the  encroachments 
of  the  town  carpenters  and  builders  upon  the 
quietude  of  the  institution  that  the  trustees 
resolved  to  select  a  new  site  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  chose  a  farm  of  300  acres  on 
the  Bellefontaine  Road,  three  and  a  half 
miles  north.  The  foundations  for  the  build- 
ing were  dug,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of 
the  contractor,  the  work  was  stopped,  the 
project  postponed,  and  later  abandoned.  The 
site  is  still  known  as  College  Hill,  now  inside 
the  city  limits.  Where  a  scholasticate  was  es- 
tablished, which  became  the  theological  de- 
partment of  the  university.  This  was  a  brick 
house  of  three  stories,  nearly  100  feet  in 
length,  erected  in  1857  as  a  country  resort 
for  professors  and  students.  From  the  sales 
of  town  lots,  into  which  the  farm  had  been 
divided,  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  make 
costly  improvements  on  the  university  prem- 
ises. Early  in  i860  the  scholasticate  was 
transferred  from  College  Hill  to  Boston  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  which  enjoyed  special 
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advantages  for  theological  and  philosophical 
studies. 

The  university  possesses  a  select  and  val- 
uable library,  its  tomes  and  volumes  num- 
bering scores  of  thousands,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  collection  of  scientific  in- 
struments, a  laboratory,  etc.,  all  including 
many  curious  and  costly  objects.  Among 
its  treasures  are  nearly  loo  large  folios  do- 
nated by  the  British  government  in  1834, 
containing  ancient  statutes,  the  fanK>U8 
Doomsday  Book,  and  various  state  papers. 
The  "Philalethic  Literary  and  Debating 
Society,"  organized  in  1832,  and  the  "Phil- 
harmonic Society,"  dating  from  1838,  arc 
features  of  the  institution. 

In  the  first  half-century  of  the  history 
of  the  St.  Louis  University  almost  6,000 
youths  received  the  benefit  of  its  educational 
and  moral  influence,  and  since  then  many 
more  thousands  have  been  educated  wholly 
or  partly  within  its  walls.  Numbers  of 
priests,  physicians,  lawyers,  scientists,  whose 
names  are  on  the  roll  of  fame,  claim  it  as 
their  alma  mater.  Its  list  of  presidents  and 
professors  embrace  not  a  few  noted  no  less 
for  their  commanding  intellectual  g^fts  than 
for  their  piety  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  semi-centenniah  of  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity was  celebrated  in  a  "golden  jubilee," 
June  24,  1879.  A  papal  brief  of  Leo  XIII 
gave  the  institution  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion. Solemn  high  mass  was  said,  with  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  as  celebrant,  and  nearly  100 
priests  and  secular  clergy  present.  Bishop 
Spalding  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse. 
The  music  for  the  mass  and  the  Te  Deum 
was  of  the  very  highest  order.  There  was 
a  grand  alumni  dinner  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening  a  jubilee  of  music,  poetry  and 
oratory,  full  accounts  of  which  were  given 
in  the  city  press  of  the  following  day,  as 
also  in  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  St. 
Louis  University,"  a  book  of  260  pages, 
written  by  Rev.  Walter  H.  Hill,  S.  J.,  from 
which  a  large  part  of  the  present  article 
has  been  condensed.  Father  Hill  has  kindly 
supplied  for  the  present  work  the  subjoined 
data  of  the  university  since  the  golden  jubi- 
lee, in  1879: 

"In  June,  1881,  the  university  ceased  to 
be  a  boarding  school.  There  was  a  gradual 
increase  of  externes,  or  day  scholars,  and  the 


number  of  students  soon  equaled  the  total 
number,  externes  and  boarders,  of  former 
years.  The  project  of  moving  the  college 
to  another  site  was  discussed  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1836,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  city,  the  bustle  and 
the  noise  of  business  in  the  central  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  college,  though  that 
position  was  a  suburban  one  when  the  col- 
lege was  started,  in  the  year  1829.  Property 
fronting  on  Grand  Avenue  and  extending 
from  Lindell  Boulevard  to  Pine  Street  was 
purchased  in  1867,  with  a  view  of  transferring 
the  college  to  that  place  at  some  future  time. 
Action  was  first  taken  toward  moving  to  this 
locality  in  1884,  when,  on  June  8th  of  that 
year,  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  church  was 
laid  with  solemn  cerenwny  at  the  comer  of 
Grand  Avenue  and  Lindell  Boulevard.  The 
new  college  building  was  begun  in  1886.  It 
fronts  eastward,  and  its  length  on  Grand 
Avenue  is  270  feet.  The  old  college  premises, 
fronting  on  Washington  Avenue  and  extend- 
ing from  Ninth  Street  westward  475  feet, 
were  sold  May  24,  1886.  The  alumni  of  the 
college  had  a  reunion  and  a  farewell  ban- 
quet in  the  study  hall  of  their  old  alma  makr 
on  June  25,  1888,  when  interesting  speeches, 
narrating  reminiscences  of  its  past  history, 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith  AUeyne,  Rev. 
John  Verdin,  S.  J.,  Dr.  Elisha  Gregory,  Hon- 
orable Shepard  Barclay,  Rev.  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mr.  Theophile  Papin,  Rev.  Walter 
H.  Hill,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Rudolph  Meyer,  S.  J., 
and  Mr.  Walter  Blakely.  Public  services 
were  held  in  the  old  'college  church'  for  the 
last  time  August  6,  1888. 

"The  new  college  buildings,  including  the 
theologfical  department  fronting  on  Lindell 
Boulevard,  are  extensive  and  imposing,  and 
are  of  English  gothic  style.  The  walls,  with 
all  ornamental  trimmings,  are  of  a  red  color, 
agreeable  to  the  taste  prevalent  when  the 
buildings  were  erected.  The  new  church  on 
Grand  Avenue  and  Lindell  Boulevard  is  of 
St.  Louis  limestone,  trimmed  with  Bedford 
bluestone.  It  is  in  the  English  gothic  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  210  feet  in 
length,  with  120  feet  of  width  in  the  transept. 
It  contains  grandeur  of  proportion,  with  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  ornamental  finish,  making 
it  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  country. 
It  was  opened  for  public  services  early  in  the 
year  1898.     This  church,  together  with  the 
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other  buildings  on  the  college  grounds,  will 
reach  a  total  cost  of  little  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

"The  St.  Mark's  Academy,  a  literary  soci- 
ety devoted  to  higher  learning,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  old  college  in  1876,  through 
the  influence  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Hayes,  S.  J.  In 
1886  this  association  was  finally  developed 
into  the  Marquette  Qub. 

"A  commodious  sodality  building,  of  large 
dimensions  and  handsome  architecture, 
fronts  on  Grand  Avenue,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  the  Marquette  Club 
premises. 

"During  the  five  years'  administration  of 
Rev.  J.  Grimmelsman,  S.  J.,  as  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  University,  the  magnificent 
church  has  reached  its  completion,  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  extensive  institution 
have  steadily  progressed,  until  it  has  grown 
into  an  important  power  in  St.  Louis  for 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  culture." 

The  presidents  of  the  university,  beginning 
with  1877,  have  been  as  follows:  1877-81, 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Keller,  S.  J.;  1881-5,  Rev. 
Rudolph  J.  Meyer,  S.  J. ;  1885-9,  R^v.  Henry 
Moeller,  S.  J.;  1889^90,  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Gleeson,  S.  J.;  1890-1,  Rev.  John  E.  Ken- 
nedy, S.  J. ;  1891,  Rev.  Joseph  Grimmelsman, 
S.  J.,  ap|>ointed  March  31,  1891. 

In  1898  the  board  of  trustees  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  named  gentlemen: 
Rev.  Joseph  Grimmelsman,  S.  J.,  president; 
Rev.  W.  Banks  Rogers,  S.  J.,  chancellor; 
Rev.  John  E.  Kennedy,  S.  J.,  secretary ;  Rev. 
Roman  A.  Shaffel,  S.  J.,  treasurer;  Rev. 
Francis  B.  Klocker,  S.  J. 

At  the  same  time  the  officers  and  faculty 
were  as  follows:  Rev.  Joseph  Grimmels- 
man, S.  J.,  president;  Rev.  W.  Banks  Rog- 
ers, vice  president  and  prefect  of  studies; 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  H.  Kernion,  S.  J.,  chaplain; 
Rev.  Roman  A.  Shaffel,  S.  J.,  treasurer ;  Rev. 
William  F.  Poland,  S.  J.,  librarian. 

Postgraduate  Course — Rev.  James  Con- 
way, S.  J.,  and  Rev.  William  F.  Poland,  lec- 
turers on  ethics  and  natural  laws;  Rev. 
James  J.  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  lecturer  on  logic  and 
metaphysics;  Rev.  Henry  J.  DeLaak,  S.  J., 
lecturer  on  physics. 

Qassical  Curriculum — A,  Collegiate  De- 
partment: Rev.  William  T.  Kinsella,  S.  J., 
lecturer  on  evidences  of  religion  and  profes- 
sor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  John 
B.  Furay,  S.  J.,  professor  of    physics  and 


mathematics;  Rev.  Charles  J.  Borgmeyer, 
S.  J.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mathemat- 
ics ;  Aloysius  F.  Frumveller,  S.  J.,  professor 
of  astronomy,  mathematics  and  geology  j 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  professor  of 
class  of  rhetoric ;  Rev.  John  A.  Gonser,  S.  J., 
professor  of  class  of  poetry;  Richard  D. 
Slevin,  S.  J.,  professor  of  class  of  humani- 
ties. B,  Academic  Department:  Francis  J. 
O'Boyle,  S.  J.,  and  Matthew  Germing,  S.  J., 
professors  of  first  academic  class;  James  A, 
McCarthy,  S.  J.,  and  Joseph  C.  Husslein, 
S.  J.,  professors  of  second  acadamic  class; 
William  J.  Eline,  S.  J.,  and  John  A.  Weiand, 
S.  J.,  professors  of  third  academic  class. 

Commercial  Curriculum — Professors  David 
Jones,  Thomas  J.  Russell,  M.  D.,  John  M» 
Flynn,  A.  M. 

Preparatory  Department  —  Thomas  A. 
Healy. 

In  1889  a  three  years'  university  course 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  sciences  and 
mathematics  for  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  was  added  to  the  other  curricle  of  the 
St.  Louis  University.  The  lecturers  are :  Rev, 
James  J.  Conway,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  William 
F.  Poland,  S.  J.,  lecturers  on  ethics  and 
natural  law;  Rev.  James  J.  Conway,  S.  J., 
lecturer  on  special  metaphysics,  psychology 
and  natural  theology;  Rev.  Florentine 
Bechtel,  S.  J.,  lecturer  on  cosmology  and 
psychology;  Rev.  Francis  Klocker,  S.  J., 
lecturer  on  general  metaphysics  and  logic; 
Rev.  Henry  J.  DeLaak,  S.  J.,  lecturer  on 
physics  and  mechanics;  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Borgmeyer,  S.  J.,  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
mathematics;  Aloysius  F.  Frumveller,  S.  J., 
lecturer  on  higher  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  geology.  ^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^ 

St.  Mary's. — ^A  town  in  Ste.  Genevieve 
County,  located  on  the  Mississippi  River,  fif- 
teen miles  by  river  and  eight  miles  by  land, 
south  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  It  is  a  terminal 
point  of  the  Chester,  Perryville,  Ste. 
Genevieve  &  Farmington  Railroad. 
Originally  the  town  was  called  "Camp 
Rowdy."  Colonel  Henry  Dodge  lived 
in  a  log  house  there.  It  became  the 
shipping  point  for  Perryville  and  Mine  la 
Motte.  Kent  &  Sparrow,  two  Eastern  men, 
opened  a  store  there,  and  then  the  name 
"Yankeetown"  was  applied  to  it.  Miles  & 
Gilbert  a  few  years  later  bought  the  store  and 
named  the  place  St.  Mary's.    A  secjand  store  j 
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was  started  by  Richard  Bledsoe.  In  1857  a 
mill  was  built  there  by  John  F.  Schaff.  It 
was  burned  in  i860  and  was  rebuilt  later  and 
improved  until  it  now  has  a  capacity  of  350 
barrels  a  day,  and  is  run  in  connection  with 
a  large  elevator.  The  town  contains  a  Cath- 
olic Church  and  school,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  a  public  school,  a  machine  shop, 
general  stores,  etc.  From  it  are  shipped  large 
amounts  of  flour,  g^ain  and  other  produce. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  550. 

St.  Mary's  Church.— A  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Bridgeton,  St.  Louis  County. 
Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Bridgeton  by  the 
Jesuit  Father,  J.  L.  Gleizel,  in  185 1,  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Moore.  In  1852  a  mission  was 
established  there  and  a  church  edifice  was 
erected  by  Father  Gleizel  the  same  year.  Rev. 
Dennis  Kennedy  was  pastor  from  1852  to 
1856,  Rev.  James  Murphy  from  1856  to  1858, 
Rev.  Thomas  Qary^from  1858  to  1862,  Rev. 
L.  Smith  from  1864  to  1865,  Rev.  J.  B.  Jack- 
son from  1865  to  1867,  Rev.  B.  Messelis,  S. 
J.,  from  1867  to  1868,  Rev.  P.  J.  Clark  from 
1868  to  1869,  Rev.  M.  Welby  from  1869  to 
1871,  Rev.  Patrick  Healy  from  1871  to  1873, 
Rev.  D.  Smith  from  1873  to  1874,  Rev.  James 
Dougherty  from  1874  to  1876,  Rev.  F.  P. 
Gallagher  from  1876  to  1877,  Rev.  J.  D.  Pow- 
ers from  1877  to  1878.  Rev.  Joseph  Wentker 
is  the  present  pastor  of  the  church.  A  par- 
sonage was  erected  near  the  church  by  Rey. 
Father  Messelis  in  1868. 

St.  Mary's  Girls'  Orphan  Asylum. 

This  asylum,  located  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  founded 
in  1843,  Mrs.  Biddle,  daughter  of  John  Mul- 
lanphy,  donating  a  site  and  $3,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  home,  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  use  of  her  own  dwelling  as  a  temporary 
asylum.  In  May,  1899,  Archbishop  Kain, 
president  of  the  board  of  "managers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylums  of  St. 
Louis,"  received  a  gift  of  grounds  for  a  new 
location  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  with 
means  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  suit- 
able new  building.  St.  Mary's  Asylum  main- 
tains and  educates  orphan  or  homeless  girls 
from  the  age  of  four  to  fourteen  years. 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnni  for 
Boys. — ^A  Catholic  charitable  institution  es- 
tablished by  Mother  Clements  in  St.  Joseph 


in  1879.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  1899  the  institution  had  about 
fifty  inmates. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary. — ^A  Catholic 
school  which  was  founded  by  Father  Fitzger- 
ald in  1878  at  Independence.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

St.  Michael's.— See  "Fredericktown." 

St.  Paul. — A  station  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  St.  Louis  County,  twenty- 
four  miles  from  St.  Louis,  near  the  Meramec 
River.  It  is  the  center  of  a  beautiful  and 
thrifty  farming  region.  Population,  1899  (es- 
timated), 350. 

St.  Peter's.— A  town  in  St.  Charles 
County,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
ways, ten  miles  west  of  St.  Charks.  It  is 
near  Dardenne  Creek,  the  name  of  which  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Terre  d'Inde,  mean- 
ing the  land  of  turkeys,  a  game  then  plentiful. 
A  Jesuit  mission  was  established  here  about 
1819  and  from  it  has  grown  All  Saints' Catho- 
lic Church,  with  an  edifice  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $85,000,  and  a  large  parochial  school. 
There  are  several  business  houses  and  a 
steam  flouring  mill.  In  1890  the  population 
was  350. 

St.  Philomena's  Industrial  SehooL 

In  1834  Bishop  Rosati  gave  to  the  Daughters 
of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  a  small 
house  on  Third  and  Walnut  Streets,  in  St 
Louis,  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  boys  and 
girls.  In  1845  ^^^  boys  were  transferred  to 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  girls  remaining 
at  St.  Philomena's.  The  same  year  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  erected  a  large  building  for 
the  purpose  of  training  more  advanced  girls 
who  were  to  be  received  from  St.  Mar/s 
Asylum,  also  for  poor  girls  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  Industrial  School  was  incorpo- 
rated February  13,  1864.  In  1868  Archbishop 
Kenrick  purchased  the  present  site,  corner  of 
Clark  and  Ewing  Avenues,  where  he  enabled 
the  Sisters  to  erect  a  commodious  building, 
in  order  to  carry  on  this  g^eat  charity. 

St.  Saviour's  Academy. — ^A  boarding 
and  day  academical  school  for  young  ladies, 
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at  Marshall,  in  Saline  County.  It  occupies 
a  substantial  three-story  brick  building, 
valued  with  its  equipment  at  $12,000,  within 
the  city  limits.  In  1900  five  teachers  were 
employed  and  the  school  numbered  sixty 
pupils. 

St.  Thomas. — ^A  town  in  Cole  County, 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Jefferson  City.  It 
has  an  excellent  school  and  a  beautiful  Cath- 
olic Church  built  in  1884.  The  population  in 
1890  was  no. 

St.  Thomas'  Mission  for  the  Deaf. 

A  mission  which  had  its  beginning  in  St. 
Louis  in  1877  in  the  labors  of  Rev.  Austin  W. 
Mann,  a  traveling  missionary  doing  church 
work  among  deaf  mutes.  May  30,  1891,  the 
mission  was  regularly  organized,  with  Rev. 
James  H.  Cloud  in  charge.  Regular  services 
are  held  Sundays  in  the  Mary  E.  Boffinger 
Memorial  Chapel,  connected  with  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  the  service  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  being  used.  Monthly  lectures  on 
current  events  are  given  and  special  lectures 
are  arranged  for  from  time  to  time. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.— The 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  itself  a  great  or- 
ganization, is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
that  accrue  from  all  phases  of  organization 
work.  Within  itself  a  complete  net-work 
of  organization,  it  stimulates  the  activities  of 
its  members  in  all  kinds  of  religious,  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  endeavor.  A  mere  enum- 
eration of  the  various  societies  and  sodalities 
connected  with  this  powerful  church  would 
alone  fill  columns.  These  societies  are  of  all 
sizes  and  varieties — international,  national 
and  parochial ;  chartered,  interdependent  and 
dependent,  etc.  One  of  the  noblest  and 
widely  diffused  of  these  societies  is  that  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Its  Council  General  is 
at  Paris,  the  international  president  being 
Antonin  Pages.  The  Society  of  St.Vincent  de 
Paul  is  represented  not  only  in  Europe, 
America  (both  North  and  South),  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  also  in  India,  China,  Africa  and 
in  the  isles  of  the  seas.  Contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  the  society  was  not 
founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul  (the  order  he 
founded  was  that  of  the  Congregation  of  Mis- 
sions), but  by  Frederic  Ozanam,  in  honor  of 
that  great  man.  Ozanam  was  born  in  Milan, 
April  13,  1813,  of  French  parents,  and  from 


his  early  youth  displayed  a  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished physician.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  only  four  Christian 
students  then  attending  that  institution — for 
those  were  days  when  infidelity  and  various 
philosophic  cults,  like  the  St.  Simonians,  were 
all  the  fashion.  In  1833  Frederic  Ozanam 
founded  the  first  conference  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  it  was  his  answer  to 
the  taunt  then  hurled  at  professing  Chris- 
tians, "Show  us  your  works."  In  the  month 
of  May,  1833,  Frederic  and  his  companions 
met  at  the  office  of  the  "Tribune  Catholique" 
and  formally  dedicated  themselves  "to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  persons  of  the  poor." 
Frederic  Ozanam  accepted  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  and,  in 
1841,  married  Mademoiselle  Soulacroix.  As 
will  be  seen,  he  was  a  layman,  his  profession 
the  law  and  teaching ;  but  his  life's  work  and 
heart's  work  was  charity.  He  died  young,  in 
1852,  but  not  before  the  noble  order  he  had 
founded  had  extended  far  and  wide,  bringing 
comfort  to  innumerable  homes  in  many 
climes.  The  total  number  of  conferences  of 
the  society  throughout  the  world  was  esti- 
mated, in  1896,  at  about  5,000,  the  number  of 
active  members  at  about  90,000  and  of  hon- 
orary members  at  about  100,000.  A  branch 
of  the  society  was  established  in  St.  Louis  in 
1845,  which  has  been  prolific  of  good  in  dis- 
pensing charity.  In  1897  this  society  had  a 
membership  of  1,691  and  in  the  same  year  it 
relieved  5,960  persons,  covering  in  all  fifty 
parishes.  A  branch  of  the  order  at  Kansas 
City  conducts  the  Kansas  City  Orphan  Boys' 
Home. 

St.  Vincent's  College.— A  college  lo- 
cated at  Cape  Girardeau,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lazarist  Fathers  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  founded  near  Perryville,  in 
Perry  County,  in  181 9.  Bishop  Dubourg,  of 
New  Orleans,  under  whose  jurisdiction  was 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Missouri,  anxious  to 
see  established  a  school  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  priesthood,  purchased 
640  acres  of  land  at  the  Barrens,  and  upon 
the  tract  had  erected  a  number  of  log  build- 
ings for  school  purposes.  The  seminary  was 
opened  in  1819  with  Father  Andries  in 
charge.    In  1820  he  died  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Father  Rosati,  who  later  became  Bishop 
of  St.  Louis.  For  some  years  it  was  con- 
ducted as  an  ecclesiastical  school  and  later 
was  opened  to  those  desiring  to  pursue  aca- 
demic and  classical  courses.  In  1843,  St. 
Vincent's  College  was  established  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  St.  Mary's  became  a  prepara- 
tory school,  teaching  only  academic  studies, 
theological  and  other  higher  studies  being 
pursued  at  St.  Vincent's.  In  1866  a  fire  de- 
stroyed some  of  the  buildings  of  St.  Mary's 
and  the  college  was  transferred  to  Cape 
Girardeau  and  absorbed  by  St.  Vincent's, 
where  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay  courses 
were  taught.  From  the  old  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary were  educated  many  who  rose  to  promi- 
nence— among  them  Archbishop  Odin,  the 
second  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans;  Bishop 
Timon,  who  was  first  president  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's College,  later  Bishop  of  Galveston  and 
first  Bishop  of  Buffalo;  Bishop  Lynch,  of 
Montreal;  Bishop  Ammot,  of  Los  Angeles; 
Bishop  Ryne,  of  Buffalo;  Michael  Dominic, 
Bishop  of  Pittsburg;  Drs.  Brennan  and 
Hogan,  of  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  Father  Ryan,  the 
"Poet  Priest  of  the  South ;"  General  Firmin 
A.  Rozier,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  numerous 
others  who  have  held  prominent  places  in 
public  and  private  life.  In  1849  St.  Vincent's 
College  building  was  injured  by  the  explo- 
sion of  1,500  kegs  of  gunpowder  on  the 
steamer  "Sea  Bird."  In  185 1  it  was  unroofed 
by  a  heavy  wind.  The  college  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  river 
and  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  grounds, 
always  carefully  attended.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  is  $75,000.  The  library  connected 
with  the  college  is  one  of  the  finest  college 
libraries  in  the  State,  embracing  more  thian 
12,000  volumes  and  nearly  3,000  pamphlets, 
and  valued  at  $20,000. 

St.  Yincent's  German  Orphan  Asy- 
lum.— ^A  charitable  institution  located  on 
Hogan  Street,  between  OTallon  Street  and 
Cass  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  It  was  founded 
June  13,  185 1,  and  incorporated  the  same 
year.  The  object  of  the  asylum  is  to  receive, 
maintain  and  educate  orphans  of  German 
parentage.  The  institution  has  nearly  200 
children,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. 

St.  Vincent's  Institution  for  the 
Insane.— This   institution,   established   and 


conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was 
founded  in  St.  Louis  in  1858.  In  the  early 
days  the  Sisters  had  charge  of  a  hospital 
where  the  insane,  as  well  as  the  sick  and  in- 
jured, were  received.  In  time  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  a  separate  home  for  the 
insane,  which  was  located  on  Ninth  and  Ma- 
rion Streets.  In  1895  the  Sisters  erected  a 
new  building  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  e'ght 
miles  from  the  courthouse.  This  fine  struc- 
ture, admirably  situated  on  high  ground,  with 
a  farm  of  ninety-six  acres,  possesses  accom- 
modation for  600  patients.  Patients  are  re- 
ceived irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality. 
About  one-half  are  non-Catholics.  An  in- 
ebriate department  was  added  to  the  institu- 
tion in  1873. 

St.  Xavier's  Total  Abstinence  and 
Benevolent  Association. — A  society 
organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1846  by  Father 
Glenzall,  of  St.  Xavier's  Church.  The  so- 
ciety maintained  an  active  and  vigorous  ex- 
istence until  1888,  when  the  pressure  of 
business  forced  the  church  to  move  to  Grand 
Avenue,  and  then  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Sale,  Samuel,  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bpm 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  Jie'^  be- 
gan his  education.  He  wa»  a  student 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  then 
at  the  Univereity  of  Berlin.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  with  the  degrees  of  rabbi 
and  doctor,  and  received  an  immediate  call 
to  the  pulpit  of  Har  Sinai  congregation,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  1883  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Chicago  as  pastor  of  Kehillath  Anshe 
Maarabh  congregation.  In  1887  he  received 
calls  from  the  Reform  congregation  of  Ken- 
esth  Israel,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  from 
Shaare  Emeth  congregation  of  St.  Louis.  The 
fact  that  other  members  of  his  family  were 
residents  of  St.  Louis  caused  him  to  accept 
the  call  extended  to  him  by  Shaare  Emeth 
congregation,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popu- 
lar pulpit  orators  of  St.  Louis. 

Salem.— The  seat  of  justice  of  Dent 
County,  an  incorporated  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county, 
on  the  Salem  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad,  127  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
It  was  settled  in  1852,  first  incorporated  in 
1859,  and  in  November,  18^1,  was  incorpo- 
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rated  as  a  city  of  the  fourth  class.  Its  growth 
was  slow  until  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
when  its  business  and  population  were  more 
than  doubled.  It  has  eight  churches,  a 
graded  school,  six  fraternal  orders,  two 
banks,  two  wagon  factories,  a  saw  and  plan- 
ing mill,  a  roller  flouring  mill,  a  distillery,  two 
hotels  and  numerous  stores  and  shops.  The 
city  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  graded 
streets  and  brick  and  stone  sidewalks.  It 
supports  four  weekly  newspapers,  the  "Moni- 
tor" and  the  "Democrat,"  both  Democratic, 
and  the  "Leader"  and  the  "Republican  Head- 
light," both  Republican.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  1,800. 

Saline  County.— A  county  in  the  north- 
west central  part  of  the  State,  seventy  milt^ 
east  of  Kansas  City.  It  borders  the  Mis- 
souri River  on  the  north  and  on  the  east, 
Cooper  County  touches  it  in  the  southeast, 
while  Pettis  County  bounds  it  on  the  south 
and  Lafayette  County  on  the  west.  At  one 
time  its  southern  boundary  passed  through 
the  present  city  of  Sedalia,  in  Pettis  County. 
Its  area  is  760  square  miles,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  is  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  the 
remainder  being  timber  land  bearing  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  elm,  ash  and  buckeye.  The 
principal  stream  is  Blackwater  Creek,  travers- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  county,  which 
receives  from  the  north  Davis  and  Finney 
Creeks  and  the  Salt  Fork,  the  latter  fed  by 
salt  springs.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Big 
Salt  Spring,  seven  miles  west  of  Marshall,  its 
diameter  is  about  seventy  feet  and  it  dis- 
charges bountifully.  In  early  days  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  small  salt  industry.  The  principal 
mineral  springs  are  Sweet  Springs,  McAllis- 
ter Spring,  on  the  Blackwater,  and  Sulphur 
Spring,  on  Cow  Creek.  Bordering  the  Mis- 
souri River  on  the  north  are  bottoms  one  to 
four  miles  wide,  bearing  heavy  timber,  con- 
fined by  rugged,  irregular  bluffs.  Of  these, 
the  Pinnacles  rise  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and 
the  "Devil's  Back  Bone"  is  extremely  precipi- 
tous on  the  northern  side.  In  the  north  por- 
tion of  the  county,  elevated  eighty  feet  above 
the  bottom,  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  tract  of 
more  than  12,000  acres,  known  as  Petite 
Osage  Plain.  Coal  exists,  but  is  only  mined 
for  local  use.  The  principal  surplus  products 
in  1898  were :  Wheat,  230486  bushels ;  corn, 
ioi,79S  bushels;  hay,  79,100  pounds;  flour, 


15,529,454  pounds;  shipstuff,  1,956,000 
pounds;  clover  seed,  214,700  pounds;  to- 
bacco, 4,968  pounds;  poultry,  1,427,986 
pounds;  eggs,  345,510  dozen;  butter,  88,139 
pounds;  tallow,  40,771  pounds;  hides,  395,- 
922  pounds;  fruit,  62,865  pounds;  canned 
goods,  23,369  pounds ;  nursery  stock,  33,328 
pounds;  feathers,  17,412  pounds;  cattle,  30,- 
567  head;  hogs,  80,886  head;  sheep,  3,233 
head;  horses  and  mules,  2,789  head;  wool, 
34,744  pounds.  There  were  146  schools,  224 
teachers  and  9,034  pupils;  the  permanent 
school  fund  was  $137,005.16.  In  1900  the 
population  was  33,703.  The  principal  towns 
were  Marshall,  the  county  seat ;  Miami,  Gil- 
liam, Slater,  Sweet  Springs,  Blackburn  and 
Malta  Bend.  Railways  traversing  the  county 
are  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Jefferson 
City,  Boonville  &  Lexington  branch  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific. 

The  first  settlers  were  the  overflow  from 
Howard  County,  who  located  immediately 
upon  the  river  on  the  eastern  boiindary.  They 
were  mostly  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans, 
with  a  few  Virginians  and  Carolinians.  In 
1807  or  1808  George  Sibley  had  established  a 
trading  post  near  the  present  site  of  Arrow 
Rock,  and  to  this  vicinity  came  the  first  of  the 
pioneers,  Jesse  Cox,  who  was  joined  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  his  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Joseph,  and  his  son-in-law,  William  Gregg. 
In  1814  Gregg  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  his 
daughter.  Patsy,  was  carried  away,  but  was 
rescued  by  a  pursuing  party.  Samuel  Mc- 
Mahan  had  attempted  to  make  a  home  in  the 
vicinity  in  181 1,  but  he  met  the  same  fate  with 
Gregg,  and  in  the  same  year.  In  1816  came 
Daniel  Thornton,  .Isaac  Clark  and  William 
Clark,  from  Tennessee,  who  had  made  their 
passage  in  a  keel  boat.  Later,  the  same  year, 
came  the  Nave  (now  known  as  Neff)  families^ 
who  traveled  by  land.  Henry  Nave  brought 
with  him  the  first  wheeled  wagon  seen  in 
the  county.  Fred  Hartgrove,  John  Hartgrove 
and  Dr.  John  Sappington  joined  the  same 
settlement  in  1819.  In  1820  Isaac  and  Abra- 
ham Nave  (NeflF),  with  others,  came  from 
Tennessee  in  a  keel  boat  laden  with  small 
machine  castings  and  liquors.  In  1819  Henry 
Nave  and  Thornton  planted  the  first  wheat, 
and  in  1820  Nave,  Hartgrove  and  Sappington 
made  a  rude  craft  and  floated  to  St.  Louis  on 
a  trading  trip.  In  1815  James  Wilhite  and 
William  Hayes,  from  Tennessee,  located  not 
far  from  the  present  site  of  Cambridge  and  j 
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Jacob  Ish  came  the  following  year.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Ish  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  county.  Laban  Garrett  claimed  to  have 
been  the  first  school-teacher,  in  1817,  and 
there  were  numerous  preachers  of  various 
denominations.  The  Petite  Osage  Bottom 
was  settled  in  1815  or  1816  by  Elijah  Ar- 
thur, a  Revolutionary  War  soldier;  John 
Dustin  and  Robert  and  William  White.  In 
181 7  Bartholomew  Gwinn  located  on  the  site 
of  Frankfort,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
George  Rhoades  and  Nathaniel  Walker.  In 
1819  Asa  Finley  settled  on  the  Salt  Fork,  and 
in  1819  Alexander  Gilbraith  built  a  mill  on 
the  same  stream  about  nine  miles  southeast 
of  the  present  Marshall.  The  settlements 
now  numbered  about  300  people.  In  1826 
many  of  the  settlers  in  the  lowlands  were 
driven  to  higher  ground  by  the  overflow  of 
the  streams.  A  large  immigration  came  in 
1827-8.  Among  the  newcomers  was  John 
A.  Jones,  who  engaged  in  salt-making  near 
Gilbraith's  mill,  and  the  settlement  came  to 
be  known  as  Jonesborough.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  village  of  several  hundred  Osage 
Indians  near  Malta  Bend,  and  bands  of 
Kickapoos,  lowas.  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Kaws 
traversed  the  country.  In  1832  the  Black 
Hawk  War  caused  great  alarm  and  Saline 
County  organized  a  company  of  forty 
mounted  riflemen  under  Captain  Henry 
Becknell,  who  scouted,  but  were  not  engaged 
with  the  enemy  at  any  time.  The  part  taken 
by  Saline  County  in  the  Mexican  War  is  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  Marshall.  In  i860  the 
county  gave  a  larger  vote  for  Bell,  the  Con- 
stitutional Union  candidate  for  President, 
than  for  Douglas  and  Breckenridge  com- 
bined, but  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  for  Lin- 
coln. When  the  Civil  War  began  the  greater 
part  of  the  male  population  took  up  arms  for 
the  Confederacy,  although  there  were  some 
Union  enlistments,  and  one  or  two  militia 
companies  were  organized.  For  some  years 
after  the  armies  were  disbanded  there  was 
much  lawlessness  and  personal  feuds  were 
many.  In  1870  began  the  re-establishment  of 
schools  and  churches,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial affairs  received  attention,  and  the 
county  entered  upon  an  era  of  substantial  de- 
velopment and  prosperity.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  progressive  in  the 
State. 

Prior  to  1820,  what  is  now  Saline  County 
was  a  portion  of  Cooper  County.    It  was 


created  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  No- 
vember 25,   1820,  and  was  named  for  the 
many  salt  springs  it  contained.     Its  original 
territory  comprised  portions  of  the  present 
counties  of  Pettis  and  Benton.     Its  survey 
was    made  by  Duff    Green  and    Benjamin 
Chambers.    Jefferson,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
a  short  distance  below  the  present  town  of 
Cambridge,  was  designated   as  the  county 
seat.     Bartholomew  Gwinn,  a  Virginian,  and 
George  Tennille,  of  French  descent,  were  ap- 
pointed county  justices.    The  court  first  met 
April  16,  1821,  when  Benjamin  Chambers,  a 
Pennsylvanian,    was    appointed    clerk.     He 
held  the  position  for  sixteen  years.    In  Au- 
gust,   1822,   James   Wilkinson   was   elected 
sheriff.    His  commission  bore  the  signature 
of  Governor  McNair,  who  appended  his  pri- 
vate seal,  in  absence  of  a  State  seal.    Feb- 
ruary 5,  182 1,  was  held  the  first  term  of  cir- 
cuit court.  Judge  David  Todd  presiding.  The 
court  officers  were  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  dis- 
trict attorney;   Benjamin   Chambers,   clerk, 
and  John  Goodin,  sheriff.    Attorneys  present 
were    Cyrus    Edwards,    George    Tompkins, 
John  F.  Ryland,  Dabney  Carr,  Abiel  Leon- 
ard and  Duff  Green.     No  indictments  were 
returned.     In  1831  the  county  seat  was  re- 
moved to  Jonesborough,  on  Salt  Fork,  nine 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  site  of  Mar- 
shall, where  Judge  John  F.  Ryland  held  the 
first  term  of  court  in  a  log  house,  June  ^iph. 
In  1839  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the 
location  of  the  permanent  county  scat  at  or 
near  a  central  point  and  appointed  Hugh  Bar- 
nett,  of  Lafayette  County,  Amos  Home,  of 
Johnson  County,  Joseph  Dixon  and  George 
McKinney,   of  Carroll   County,   and    Caton 
Usher,  of  Chariton  County,  as  commissioners 
to  select  a  site.    July  i8th  the  commissioners 
reported  location  upon  a  tract  of  sixty-five 
acres  where  Marshall  is  now  situated,  the 
land  being  the  donation  of  Jeremiah  Odell. 
August  Sth,by  vote  of  the  people.  Arrow  Rock 
was  designated  as  the  temporary  county  seat, 
where  was  held  the  next  session  of  the  county 
court,  November  i  ith,in  the  log  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Huston.  William  Scott,  Gilmore  Hays 
and  W.  A.  Wilson  were  county  justices,  and 
John  A.  Trigg  was  clerk.     In  1840  the  county 
seat  was  removed  to  Marshall  on  completion 
of  the  courthouse.    Martin  Palmer  was  the 
first  Representative  in  the  Legislature  from 
Saline  County.    He  was  illiterate,  dissipated 
and  quarrelsome.    He  boastingly  spoke  of 
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himself  as  the  "ring-tailed  painter"  (panther). 
While  attending  the  legislative  session  at  St. 
Charles,  in  his  first  term,  Governor  McNair 
endeavored  to  qifiet  an  emeute  among  the 
members,  when  Palmer  resented  his  inter- 
ference by  knocking  him  down.  "Wetmore's 
Gazetteer"  of  1837  relates  that  while  travel- 
ing by  keel  boat  to  his  second  session  his  craft 
was  wrecked,  and  he  reached  the  shore  desti- 
tute of  clothing,  which  he  had  removed  in 
order  to  swim.  He  was  reclad  at  Old  Frank- 
lin, and  cared  for  by  a  hospitable  family. 
About  1830  Palmer  removed  to  Texas,  en- 
gaged in  the  establishment  of  its  republic  and 
served  in  its  Legislature. 

Saline  Lands.— The  Saline  Lands  is  a 
term  used  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri in  all  legislation  affecting  certain  tracts 
derived  from  the  United  States.  By  act  of 
March  6,  1820,  authorizing  the  organization 
of  Missouri  as  a  State,  Congress  provided  it 
a  grant  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  salt  springs, 
for  the  production  of  commercial  salt,  and 
with  each  spring  six  sections  of  adjacent 
land.  The  State  located  these  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cooper,  Howard,  Pike,  Ralls  and 
Saline.  In  most  cases  individuals  had  set- 
tled upon  these  sites,  and  a  legislative  en- 
actment was  made  permitting  them  to 
remain,  until  a  specified  time,  free  of  rental, 
conditioned  upon  the  sale  of  their  product 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  their  acceptance 
of  State  loan  certificates  in  payment.  The 
salt,  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State, 
did  not  fulfill  expectation,  and  under  an  en- 
actment of  the  General  Assembly  the  Saline 
Lands  were  brought  to  sale,  on  account  of 
the  State,  in  September,  1831,  the  purchas- 
ers receiving  patents  under  the  hand  of  the 
Governor. 

Salisbury. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
in  Chariton  County,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
eight  miles  east  of  Keytesville,  108  miles 
from  Kansas  City  and  167  miles  from  St. 
Louis.  It  was  laid  out  in  i860,  by  Judge 
Lucius  Salisbury,  but  did  not  grow  any  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  so  its  founding  practi- 
cally dates  from  1866.  In  1868  it  was  first 
incorporated.  Two  miles  east  of  the  town 
are  extensive  coal  deposits,  and,  in  fact,  a 
bed  of  coal  underlies  the  town.  The  city 
has  a  fine  graded  school  for  white  children, 
a  school  for  colored  children,  Baptist,  Metho- 


dist Episcopal,  German  Methodist,  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches 
for  colored  people.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  pri- 
vate academy.  It  has  two  banks,  two  flour- 
ing mills,  a  carriage  and  wagon  works,  an 
operahouse,  leaf  tobacco  storehouses,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  the  "Democrat^*  and  the 
"Press-Spectator,"  and  more  than  sixty  other 
business  concerns,  large  and  small,  including 
stores,  lumber  and  coal  yards,  shops,  etc. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  2,300. 

Salmon,  Harvey  Wallis,  banker  and 
financier,  was  born  January  26,  1839,  in 
Greenville  District,  South  Carolina.  His 
father,  Ezekiel  J.  Salmon,  also  a  native  of 
that  State  and  a  farmer  by  occupation,  re- 
moved to  Morgan  Coynty,  Missouri,  in  1839, 
and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-breeding. 
The  son,  Harvey  W.  Salmon,  passed  his  boy- 
hood upon  his  father's  farm,  in  the  winters 
attending  such  schools  as  were  then  main- 
tained in  an  agricultural  country.  When  thir- 
teen years  of  age  he  engaged  in  a  store  at 
Versailles,  in  Morgan  County,  and  there  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  substantial  business  ca- 
reer. In  1859,  in  the  same  city,  he  became 
a  partner  with  his  brothers  in  a  general  store, 
and  was  so  engaged  until  May,  1861,  when 
the  firm  closed  their  doors,  leaving  their 
goods  as  they  were,  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States,  to  which  they  gave 
their  hearty  aid  and  sympathy  from  the  out- 
set. Harvey  W.  Salmon  became  a  member 
of  Company  F,  of  Colonel  William  Brown's 
regiment,  afterward  Colonel  Robert  McCul- 
lough's  regiment  of  Missouri  State  Guards, 
and  with  this  command  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Carthage,  Wilson's  Creek,  Dry  Wood 
and  Lexington.  In  October,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  captain  of  his  company.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  in  No- 
vember following,  he  went  to  Morgan 
County  to  engage  in  recruiting  service,  and 
was  there  made  prisoner  by  the  Federals, 
and  endured  confinement  for  ten  months  at 
St.  Louis,  Alton,  Illinois,  and  Johnson's 
Island,  Ohio.  After  being  exchanged,  he 
joined  the  Confederate  forces  in  Arkansas, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  of  ordnance 
upon  the  staff  of  Brigadier  General  Parsons, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  sojourned  for  a  time  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  November,  1866,  located    at 
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Clinton,  in  Henry  County.  Here  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother,  G.  Y.  Salmon, 
and  D.  C.  Stone,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Salmon  &  Stone  Bank,  which  opened  for 
business  November  ist  of  that  year,  it  be- 
ing the  first  bank  in  Henry  County.  In  1873 
Mr.  Stone  retired,  and  since  that  time  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  under  the  firm 
name  of  Salmon  &  Salmon.  In  1872  Mr. 
Harvey  W.  Salmon  was  elected  State  Treas- 
urer of  Missouri.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  more  than 
$1,000,000,  and  this  was  done  at  a  time  when 
it  required  upward  of  $1,000,000  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  the  State  debt.  This 
handsome  result  brought  to  Major  Salmon 
the  hearty  commendation  of  Governor 
Woodson,  who,  in  a  message  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  testified  to  his  sagacity,  hon- 
esty and  indefatigable  industry.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic 
central  committee  of  Missouri,  his  term  cov- 
ering the  important  and  bitterly  contested 
campaigns  when  Cleveland  and  Bryan  were 
the  presidential  candidates.  In  later  years 
he  has  been  prominent  in  the  inner  councils 
of  the  State  and  national  Democracy,  and 
has  been  the  close  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Colonel  William  J.  Bryan,  now  the 
distinguished  leader  of  that  party.  Cherishing 
in  affectionate  remembrance  the  memories 
of  those  companions  who  contended  with  him 
for  the  "lost  cause,"  he  has  always  been  an 
earnest  supporter  of  and  liberal  contributor 
to  all  measures  designed  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  living  indigent  Confederate  sol- 
diers, or  their  dependents,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memories  of  the  dead.  He  was  most 
active  in  assisting  toward  the  erection  of  the 
monument  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery 
at  Springfield.  Mr.  Salmon  was  married, 
November  16,  1871,  to  Miss  Kather- 
ine  Kimbrough,  daughter  of  J.  S.  Kim- 
brough,  a  leading  citizen  of  Henry  County. 
Their  children  are  four  in  number,  Harvey 
W.,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
and  now  engaged  on  the  St.  Louis  "Repub- 
lic"; Merritt  K.,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  Missouri  and  now  engaged 
with  the  Wetmore  Tobacco  Company  at  St. 
Louis ;  Louise,  a  graduate  of  Baird  College, 
and  Warren,  a  student  in  the  Clinton  high 
school,  the  last  two  named  residing  at  home. 
Major  Salmon  is  one  of  the  substantial  and 


progressive  citizens  of  Clinton,  and  is  a. 
leader  in  all  enterprises  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  and  county. 

Salt  Creek.— See  "Mendon." 

Salt  Manufacture  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve County. — A  small  stream  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Ste.  Genevieve  County, 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi  River,  is  called 
Saline  Creek.  Salt  springs  along  its  banks 
are  numerous,  and  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  county  made  salt  by  evaporating  the 
water  in  large  kettles.  The  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  salt-making  in  this 
way  was  considerable  of  an  industry,  the 
product  being  disposed  of  at  Ste.  Genevieve, 
New  Bourbon  and  Kaskaskia.  The  advent 
of  cheap  river  transportation  and  the  sub- 
sequent bringing  into  the  country  of  salt 
from  New  Orleans  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  salt  pits  along  the  Saline. 

Salt  River.— A  stream  150  miles  in 
length,  composed  of  the  North  Fork,  South 
Fork  and  Middle  Branch,  which  rise,  re- 
spectively, in  Adair,  Audrain  and  Macon 
Counties,  and  unite  in  Monroe  County,  the 
main  stream  flowing  thence  through  Ralls 
and  Pike  Counties  into  the  Mississippi,  four 
miles  above  Louisiana. 

Salvage  Corps.— The  Underwriters' 
Salvage  Corps  of  St.  Louis  had  its  origin 
in  a  meeting  of  the  underwriters  of  the  city, 
held  at  the  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Insurance 
Company,  May  19,  1874,  at  which  sixty- 
three  fire  insurance  companies  were  repre- 
sented. At  that  meeting  the  initiatory  steps 
were  taken  for  creating  a  fire  patrol,  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  insurance  un- 
derwriters. May  29th,  following,  George  T. 
Cram  was  made  president,  and  Lewis  E. 
Snow  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  organ- 
ization. Charles  Evans,  of  Chicago,  was 
unanimously  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  St.  Louis 
Fire  Patrol.  In  1873,  before  the  Salvage 
Corps  was  organized,  the  percentage  of  loss 
to  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  property 
damaged  by  fire  was  37.37,  while  in  1896  it 
had  dropped  to  13.40  per  cent.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  this  fire  patrol  is  borne  by  the 
insurance  companies.  In  1897  there  were 
three  salvage  corps  in  the  city,  each  under 
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command  of  a  captain,  and  all  subject  to  the 
authority  of  Chief  Charles  Evans. 

Salvation  Army. — ^A  body  of  evangel- 
izers  founded  by  William  Booth,  in  London, 
England,  in  1866,  whose  chief  purpose  is  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  outcast  and  crim- 
inal classes,  who  are  thought  not  to  be  suf- 
ficiently reached  and  cared  for  by  the  regu- 
lar church  organizations.  Mr.  Booth  was  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  engaged  in  evangelical 
work,  which  brought  him  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  "submerged"  classes  of  London 
and  other  great  English  cities,  and  he  was  so 
touched  with  pity  for  their  wretchedness,  and 
so  convinced  that  the  ordinary  agencies 
were  not  adequate  to  the  task  of  caring  for 
their  spiritual  wants,  that  he  determined  to 
sever  his  formal  connection  with  the  church 
and  devote  his  life  to  the  task  of  ministering 
to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  population 
of  the  British  capital.  Most  fortunately,  he 
found  a  valuable  and  efficient  coadjutant  in 
his  wife,  Catherine  Booth,  who  entered 
heartily  with  him  into  the  work,  and,  in  pros- 
ecution of  it,  revealed  a  zeal,  energy,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  power,  and  a  sympathy 
for  the  outcast  and  neglected  classes  not  in- 
ferior to  his  own.  Indeed,  she  did  so  much 
in  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  and 
showed  so  much  power  in  her  preaching  and 
writings,  and  such  admirable  judgment  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  work, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  it  could  have 
been  carried  to  the  point  of  success  it 
reached,  even  in  her  lifetime,  without  her 
assistance.  As  the  small  body  of  helpers 
who  began  to  gather  round  the  Booths  were 
converts  from  the  low  and  poor  classes,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  was  urgent  and  press- 
ing, calling  for  sacrifice,  obedience  and 
prompt  action,  the  organization  instinctively 
took  a  military  form,  with  William  Booth  as 
general,  and  his  assistants  and  helpers  as 
military  subalterns.  At  the  very  beginning 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting  women  in 
the  service  on  a  perfect  coequality  with  the 
men.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  zeal, 
judgment  and  ability  which  his  wife  displayed 
in  the  cause  suggested  this  feature  of  the 
organization  to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  wom- 
en of  the  army  have  proven  not  only  zeal- 
ous and  efficient  workers,  but  capable  of  do- 
ing tasks  and  visiting  places,  in  ministering 
to  outcasts,  where  men  could  not  go,  and  in 


the  control  of  drunken  and  bois.terous  men 
and  refractory  crowds  they  often  reveal  an 
authority  and  power  which  men  could  not 
exhibit.  Nearly  all  the  officers  or  active 
workers  of  the  army  are  young,  and  the 
women  share  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities equally  with  the  men,  beginning 
as  cadet,  and  going,  by  successive  promo- 
lions,  to  lieutenant,  captain,  ensign,  adjutant 
and  staff  captain,  up  to  brigadier.  If  it  was 
fortunate  for  William  Booth  that  his  wife 
embarked  in  the  Salvation  Army  work  with 
all  her  zeal  and  abilities,  it  was  both  fortu- 
nate and  strange  that  all  their  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  embarked  in  it  also, 
and  have  been  assigned  to  responsible  and 
difficult  positions  in  England,  Belgium, 
France,  India,  the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. The  military  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion restrains  liberty  of  speech  and  action, 
of  course,  and  makes  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  superior  officers  the  first  duty;  but 
this,  perhaps,  is  little  or  no  hardship  as  long 
as  the  army  is  animated  by  a  single  impulse, 
and  all  thinking  alike,  with  neither  time  nor 
disposition  for  doctrinal  disputes.  Only  the 
officers  belong  to  the  army  in  the  sense  of 
being  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  and  sub- 
ject, at  all  times,  to  orders.  The  soldiers  are 
usually  working  men  and  women,  earning 
their  own  living  at  various  avocations,  and 
taking  part  in  the  meetings  Sunday  and  at 
night.  They  are  not  subject  to  orders,  and 
receive  no  wages.  A  "corps"  is  a  meeting 
room  in  charge  of  two  officers,  usually  a  cap- 
tain and  a  lieutenant,  with  such  a  retinue  of 
soldiers  to  attend  the  meetings  as  may  be 
enlisted — the  soldiers  being  persons,  men  and 
women,  who  have  been  "saved*'  and  sworn 
in  at  the  corps.  The  meeting  place  is  usu- 
ally a  store  room,  or  hall,  with  a  platform 
at  one  end,  on  which  the  officers,  soldiers 
and  invited  friends  sit,  and  from  which  the 
services  are  conducted,  and  the  space  in  front 
occupied  with  chairs  for  the  audience.  The 
service  begins  with  a  song  sung  standing, 
followed  by  a  song  or  chorus  kneeling,  and 
one  or  more  prayers.  This  is  followed  by 
more  songs,  sometimes .  varied  with  a  solo, 
then  personal  testimonies  from  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  persons  in  the  audience.  Then 
come  the  tambourine  collection  and  more 
testimonies,  a  Bible  lesson  and  discourse, 
which  is  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  uncon- 
verted, and  a  call  to  the  penitent  form^  and 
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a  prayer  meeting  for  those  who  may  come 
forward.  Each  corps  holds  an  open  public 
meeting  in  its  hall  every  night  in  the  week, 
except  one,  usually  Tuesday,  when  a  private 
soldiers'  meeting  is  held,  and  on  Sunday  there 
are  four  public  hall  meetings,  at  7  and  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  3  in  the  afternoon, 
and  8  in  the  evening.  Every  night  meeting 
in  the  week  and  every  Sunday  afternoon 
n»eeting  is  preceded  by  a  march,  with  tam- 
bourine and  drum,  and  brass  band,  if  the 
corps  has  one,  and  an  open  air  meeting  on 
the  side  of  the  street.  In  1897  the  Salva- 
tion Army  had  a  footing  in  forty-three  differ- 
ent countries,  with  5,500  corps  and  12,000 
officers.  In  the  United  States  there  were  600 
corps,  with  2,000  officers  and  24,000  soldiers. 
The  largest  number  of  corps  in  any  one  city 
was  thirty-three,  in  Chicago.  There  were 
54,000  persons,  mostly  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  converted  at  its  meeings  in  the  United 
States  in  1897. 

For  nine  years  the  army  in  the  United 
States  was  in  command  of  Ballington  Booth, 
youngest  son  of  the  founder,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York  City;  but,  in  1896,  a 
disagreement  arose  between  father  and  son, 
upon  an  order  assigning  the  son  to  the 
charge  of  the  army  in  British  India,  and  he 
withdrew,  and,  with  his  wife,  organized  a  new 
similar  organization,  called  the  Volunteers 
of  America,  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
and  branches  in  other  cities. 

The  army  was  introduced  into  St.  Louis 
in  1889,  and  has  made  steady  progress  ever 
since.  In  1897  it  had  ten  corps  in  the  city, 
one  of  them  a  slum  corps,  as  it  is  called, 
conducting  its  operations  in  a  field  where 
the  very  poor,  the  outcast  and  the  criminal 
classes  are  found.  The  slum  corps  in  all 
cities  are  in  charge  of  women  only;  the 
other  corps  may  be  in  charge  of  women  or 
men.  There  are  two  training  garrisons  in 
St.  Louis  also,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  The  pupils  enter  these  garrisons 
as  cadets,  and,  after  six  to  eight  months  of 
training,  in  which  they  are  instructed  in  the 
Bible,  the  history  and  habits  of  the  army, 
the  management  of  public  meetings,  and  the 
conduct  of  indoor  and  open  air  services,  are 
promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  assigned  to 
active  duty  under  a  captain  in  charge  of  a 
corps.  In  addition  to  the  two  training  garri- 
sons, the  army  has,  in  St.  Louis,  two 
''Shelters"  for  men,  in  one  of  which,  for  ten 


cents,  and  in  the  other  for  five  cents,  a  bunk 
in  a  warm  room,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
morning,  is  furnished  to  any  unfortunate  man 
who  can  afford  nothing  better.  It  has  also, 
^^  3740  Marine  Avenue,  a  rescue  home  for 
fallen  women,  where  they  are  reclaimed, 
kindly  cared  for  and  assisted  until  they  can 
be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  taking  care 
ol  themselves,  when  they  are  provided  with 
places  in  which  to  earn  their  own  living. 
General  William  Booth,  founder  of  the  or- 
ganization, has  twice  visited  the  United 
States — in  1894  and  in  1898 — ^visiting  St 
Louis  in  December  of  the  former  year  and 
in  February  of  the  latter,  and  speaking  to 
large  audiences  at  Music  Hall  on  each  oc- 
casion. With  St.  Louis  as  a  starting  point, 
the  army  has  pushed  its  operations  into 
other  parts  of  Missouri,  and  in  1900  it  had 
corps  established  at  St.  Charles,  Mexico, 
Hannibal,  Kansas  City,  Joplin,  West  Plains, 
Springfield  and  Lexington. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Sampson,    Clark    Hamilton,    mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  was  born  September 
17,    1850,   in   Hatfield,   Hampshire   County, 
Massachusetts.    When  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  became  secretary  of  a  manufacturing 
corporation  at  Northampton,  and  for  some 
years  thereafter  was  also  a  traveling  salesman 
for  that  establishment.    Within  a  few  years 
after  he  attained  his  majority  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Corticelli  Silk  Mills,  and  for 
some  time  represented  this  interest  in  New 
York  City.     In  1879  he  came  to  St.  Louis 
and  opened  a  wholesale  establishment  for  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Corticelli 
Silk  Mills  throughout  the  West  and  South,  in 
which  he  is  a  stockholder,  and  he  is  also  con- 
nected   with   other   commercial    enterprises. 
At  various  times  he  has  performed  noble 
service  in  raising  large  sums  of  money  for 
public  objects.       He  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  which  provided  funds  for 
the  Grand  Army  Encampment,  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  1887.     O"  that  occasion  he  organ- 
ized a  committee  of  500  members,  and  in  a 
single  day  raised  a  fund  of  $90,000.    He  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  which  col- 
lected necessary  funds  and  erected  the  first 
monument  to  General  U.  S.  Grant.    He  was 
chairman  of  the  delegation  through  whose 
labors  the  National  Republican  Convention 
was  brought  to  St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  later 
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acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements which  had  matters  pertaining  to 
the  holding  of  the  convention  in  charge.  He 
is  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  & 
Music  Hall  Association,  of  which  institution 
he  has  for  fifteen  years  been  a  director.  He 
was,  in  1896,  vice  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange.  He  was  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Commission,  created  by  Governor 
Stephens  to  represent  the  interests  of  Mis- 
souri at  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  held  at  Omaha  in  1898. 
At  a  later  time  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  citizens'  committee  having  in  charge 
preparations  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
pQsition,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1903.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican  of  the  stalwart 
t)rpe.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  regular  contribu- 
tions to  numerous  charitable  institutions  bear 
testimony  to  the  warmth  of  his  generosity 
and  the  breadth  of  his  liberality.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  New  England  Society,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  has  served  as  its  president.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  deputy  gover- 
nor of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  Mis- 
souri. One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mercantile 
Club,  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive members,  and  served  several  years  as  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  In  1881 
Mr.  Sampson  was  , married  to  Miss  Mary 
Ryer.  Mrs.  Sampson's  mother  was  Caroline 
(Cook)  Ryer.  Their  children  are  Marjorie, 
Hazel,  Maybell  and  Helen  Sampson. 

Sampson,  Francis  A.,  widely  known 
for  his  accomplishments  as  a  paleontologist 
and  bibliog^pher,  was  born  February  6, 1842, 
in  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Fran- 
cis Sampson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to 
America  in  1823  and  died  in  1867.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1865,  and  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  three  years  later.  He  read 
law  at  Cadiz,  Ohio,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  The  following  year  he  attended  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1868  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class.  He  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  with  his 
brother,  A.  J.  Sampson,  who  had  previously 
located  in  that  city;  the  latter  named  after- 
ward removed  to  Colorado,  where  he  became 
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the  first  attorney  general  of  that  State,  and 
Francis  A.  Sampson  continued  in  practice  at 
Sedalia  alone.  In  1870-2  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  *'Sedalia  Times."  In  1885  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Sedalia  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  1886  he  was  secretary  of  that  body. 
In  recent  years  his  business  interests  have 
been  largely  with  the  Missouri  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  vice  president.  He  is 
widely  known  as  a  deeply  interested  and  thor- 
oughly informed  bibliographer,  and  during 
many  years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  means  to  the  collection  of  a  library  which 
is  conceded  to  be  the  most  complete  in  Mis- 
souri in  all  topics  pertaining  to  the  State.  It 
includes  all  works  which  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  referring  in  any  way  to  the  State  or 
written  by  Missouri  authors,  or  published  in 
the  State,  and  covers  all  the  range  of  explora- 
tory, pioneer  and  current  history  of  Missouri ; 
the  various  official  publications,  such  as  legis- 
lative reports,  laws,  reports  of  officers  of 
State  departments  and  public  institutions, 
catalogues  of  public  and  private  educational 
institutions,  proceedings  of  religious  and 
professional  bodies  and  of  fraternal  societies, 
and  reports  of  Boards  of  Trade  of  cities,  with 
much  miscellaneous  pamphlet  matter.  This 
library  contains  public  volumes  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  State  library,  and  for  the  loan 
of  certain  of  these  in  the  compilation  of  his 
"State  Manual,"  Secretary  of  State  Lesueur 
has  made  grateful  acknowledgment.  In  1890 
Mr.  Sampson  wrote  a  "Bibliography  of  the 
Geology  of  Missouri,"  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Geology  and  Mines,  and  in  1891  the 
"History  and  Publications  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society."  The  paper  on 
"Bibliography  of  Missouri,"  which  appears 
in  the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  History  of  Mis- 
souri," was  written  by  him  in  association  with 
Dr.  Alex.  N.  De  Menil.  His  interest  in 
natural  history  led  him  into  the  fields  of 
geology  and  concholog^,  and  he  has  made 
valuable  collections  of  specimens  throughout 
America  and  in  Europe,  including  sixty  orig- 
inal type  specimens  of  fossils  and  shells  in 
Missouri.  Various  types  have  received  his 
name  in  recognition  of  his  discoveries,  viz.: 
A  land  shell,  Polygyra  Sampsoni,  named  by 
Professor  Wetherby,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati ;  a  cretaceous  fossil,  Ostrea  Samp- 
soniy  named  by  Dr.  White,  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute;  a  pentremite,  named  by  Dr. 
Hambeck,  of  Washington  University ;  a  trilo- 
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bite,  by  Captain  A.  W.  Vogdes,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
a  number  of  fossils  of  Missouri  by  S.  A.  Mil- 
ler, of  Cincinnati^  and  a  fresh  water  shell  by 
Ancey,  of  Algeria.  Mr.  Sampson  has  written 
various  monographs ;  **Xotes  on  Distribution 
of  Shells,"  1883;  "Shells  of  Pettis  County," 
Sedalia  Natural  History  Society,  1885; 
''Notes  on  Subcarboniferous  Series  at  Se- 
dalia," Transactions  of  New  York  Academy 
of  Science,  1888;  and  "MoUusca  of  Arkan- 
sas," Report  of  Geological  Survey  of  Arkan- 
sas, 1891.  Mr.  Sampson  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  various  Ma- 
sonic bodies,  and  of  the  Greek  letter  societies. 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nehemgar 
Qub,  of  Sedalia,  a  prominent  literary  organi- 
zation, and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings of  that  body.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Sedalia  Natural  History  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Sedalia  Public  Library.  He 
was  married  July  19, 1869,  to  Mrs.  Harriet  T. 
(Maiden)  Laccy,  widow  of  William  B.  Lacey, 
of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  firm  of  Chambers, 
Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Samuely  Thomas  J.,  pioneer,  was  born 
in  Henry  County,  Kentucky,  February  3, 
1803,  and  died  at  Huntsville,  Randolph 
County,  Missouri,  November  20,  1875.  He 
located  in  Randolph  County  territory  in  1827, 
two  years  before  the  county  was  organized, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  He  served  as 
sheriff  of  the  county  for  three  terms.  He  was 
noted  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  public-spirit- 
edness,  and  in  all  things  was  a  representa- 
tive pioneer. 

Sander,  Enno,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  was 
born  in  Koethen,  Germany,  in  1821.  He  was 
carefully  educated  and  received  his  doctor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 
1848-9  he  was  among  those  German  "Lib- 
erals" who  gathered  at  Baden  and  declared 
themselves  unalterably  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablished form  of  government.  When  the 
provisional  government  was  formed  he  be- 
came Assistant  Minister  of  War,  and  held 
that  position  until  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment was  suppressed.  He  escaped  the  pen- 
alties of  unsuccessful  revolution.  Eluding 
the  King's  officers,  he  went  to  Switzerland, 
and  remained  in  that  country  until  185 1.  In 
that  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 


in  January  of  1852  established  his  home  in 
St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 
In  1873  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  drug  stores 
to  his  partners,  but  for  several  years  there- 
after he  continued  to  operate  the  laboratory 
which  he  had  established  in  connection  with 
his  drug  business  in  1868.  Finally  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  drug  business  en- 
tirely, and  since  that  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  mineral 
waters.  His  scientific  attainments,  no  less 
than  his  business  qualifications,  have  given 
him  prominence  in  the  city  in  which  he  has 
lived  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  ever 
since  its  organization  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  has  also  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  building  up  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Phar- 
macy, in  which  he  occupied  for  several  years 
the  chair  of  materia  medica,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  the  law  creating  in  Missouri  a 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Sangninety  Charles^  pioneer,  and  first 
of  the  name  in  St.  Louis,  was  bom  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  the  son  of  a  French  physician 
and  surgeon  who  was  sent  to  Canada  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  being  assigned  to 
duty  at  one  of  the  military  posts  of  what 
was  then  known  as  "New   France."     This 
Charles  Sanguinet  came  to  St.  Louis  within 
a  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the  place, 
and  in  1779  married  Marie  Conde,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Andre  Auguste  Conde,  the  first  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  to  practice  his  profession 
in  the  newly  founded  settlement  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  since  been 
developed  into  a  g^eat  city.     Elsewhere  m 
these    volumes   will    be   found    a   complete 
sketch  of  Dr.  Conde,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  of  him  in  this  connection  that  he  was 
post  surgeon  in  the  French  service  at  Fort 
Chartres  when  the  English  took  possession 
of  the  Illinois  country  in  1775.     He  joined 
Laclede  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Chartres,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  later  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Sanguinet.    The  first  Charles 
Sanguinet  was  a  successful  trader,  who  ac- 
quired a  considerable  fortune  and  reared  a 
large  family,  his  descendants  at  the  present 
time  being  numerous  and  closely  allied  with 
the  most  prominent  of  the  old  French  fam- 
ilies  of   St.    Louis.     His   son,    CHARLES 
SANGUINET,  usually  known  in  the  later 
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records  of  the  family  as  Charles,  Sr.,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  in  1781.    He  was  reared 
in  the  old  French  town,  which    was    then 
known  to  the  outside  world  only  as  a  trading 
post,  and  educated  in  the  Catholic  parochial 
school    of    that    period.     He    married    into 
another  of  the  early  French  families,  Cecile 
Brazeau  having  been  his  wife's  maiden  name. 
Their  marriage  took  place  in  181 7,  and  they 
reared  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  five  of 
whom  survived  their    father,   and    two    of 
whom,  Marshall  P.  Sanguinet  and  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Nadeau,  were  living  in  1897.    Charles 
Sanguinet,  the  second,  was,  like  his  father, 
a  fur  trader,  and  in  later  years  a  merchant. 
Prior  to  his  marriage    he  spent  some  years 
in  New  Orleans,  to  which  place  he  was  sent 
by  his  parents  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom   then   prevalent    among   the    wealthier 
French  settlers  in  St.  Louis  of  sending  their 
sons  to  the  older  and  larger  towns,  which  was 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of    Louisiana, 
where  their  education  received  the  finishing 
touches.    After  completing  his  education  he 
first  embarked  in  the  grocery  business   in 
New  Orleans,  but  later  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
married  and  became  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  his  native  town,  as  already 
stated.    He  was  one  of  the  more  enterprising, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  wealthier,  pioneers  of  St. 
Louis;  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in 
the  city  and  in  St.  Louis  County,  and  a  pio- 
neer also  in  developing  the  lead  mining  in- 
dustry of  Galena,  Illinois.    He  was  a  devout 
Catholic  in  his  religious  affiliations  and  in  all 
respects  a  most  worthy  and  estimable  citizen. 
MARSHALL  P.  SANGUINET,  in  early  life 
a  banker  and  in  later  years  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  real  estate  interests  of  St. 
Louis,  was  bom  in  that  city  January  29,  1826, 
son  of  Charles  and  Cecile  (Brazeau)  San- 
guinet.   He  also  was  reared  in  St.  Louis  and 
educated  at  a  private  school,  of  which  Ezra 
Mondy,  a  noted  old-time  educator,  was  prin- 
cipal.   The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was 
for  long  years  a  sort  of    landmark  in  the 
environs  of  St.  Louis.    It  was  a  stone  building 
on  the  Brazeau  farm  and  occupied  a  site  near 
the  intersection  of  Lesperance  and  Kosci- 
usko Streets,  in  South  St.  Louis.    Coming  of 
g-ood  family,  he  enjoyed  the  best  social  and 
educational  advantages  as  a  youth,  and  when 
he  was  old  enough  to  turn  his  attention  to 
business  pursuits    he  entered  the  old-time 


banking  house  of  L.  A.  Benoist  &  Co.  as 
teller.  In  this  position  he  was  thoroughly 
trained  to  the  banking  business  and  retained 
his  connection  with  the  banking  house  of 
Benoist  &  Co.  thirteen  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  became  associated  with  San- 
guinet H.  Benoist  in  a  bank  of  which  they 
were  the  owners  and  managers.  In  1859, 
having  abandoned  banking  as  an  occupation, 
he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  business,  in 
which  he  was  successfully  engaged  for  many 
years  thereafter  and  until  he  retired  to  enjoy 
the  large  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated. 
When  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  this 
business  he  was  one  of  only  five  firms  regu- 
larly engaged  at  that  time  and  devoting  their 
entire  attention  to  operations  in  real  estate. 
He  witnessed  the  laying  out  of  many  new 
additions  to  the  city  and  saw  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  real  estate  transactions  g^ow  from  a 
comparatively  small  amount  to  many  millions 
of  dollars.  During  the  time  in  which  he  was 
actively  identified  with  the  real  estate  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  improvements  multiplied  and 
values  increased  until  down-town  property 
became  worth  as  much  per  front  foot  as  it 
had  brought  per  acre  during  the  earlier  years 
of  his  business  career.  To  the  development 
which  has  brought  about  this  increased  valua- 
tion Mr.  Sanguinet  has  contributed  his  full 
share,  and  he  is  deservedly  numbered  among 
the  old  and  honored  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
although  he  has  resided  for  some  years  in  the 
beautiful  suburban  town  of  Kirkwood.  Born 
and  reared  a  Catholic,  he  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  parents,  and  from  childhood 
up  has  been  a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  for 
many  years  was  its  treasurer.  He  married,  in 
1855,  Miss  Ann  E.  Betts,  daughter  of  R.  H. 
Betts,  a  well  known  resident  and  business 
man  of  St.  Louis  prior  to  his  death.  Of  the 
children  born  of  their  union  nine  sons  and 
one  daughter  were  living  in  1897.  They  were 
Marshall  Robert  Sanguinet,  a  prosperous 
architect  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas ;  Frank  San- 
guinet, also  a  resident  of  Texas;  Conde  L. 
Sanguinet,  Eugene  Sanguinet,  Belle  San- 
gfuinet,  Charles  A.  Sangfuinet,  Benoist  San- 
gfuinet,  William  M.  Sangfuinet,  Alexis  G. 
Sanguinet  and  Paul  M.  Sangfuinet,  all  of  St. 
Louis.  Three  children,  Joseph  C,  Annie 
Cecile  and  Aloysia  Sanguinet,  are  dead. 
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Sanitary  Fair.— Sec  "Mississippi  Val- 
ley Sanitary  Fair." 

Santa  Cmz  de  Rosales,  Battle  of.— 

Fought  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1848,  between 
seven  companies  of  the  Third  Regiment  Mis- 
souri Mounted  Volunteers,  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  Ralls,  of  Ralls  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  two  companies  of  United  States 
dragoons  under  Major  Beal,  and  the  Santa 
Fe  battalion  under  Major  Walker,  constitut- 
ing altogether  a  force  of  600  men,  and  a 
Mexican  Army  under  General  Trias.  The 
Americans  stationed  at  Chihuahua,  after  the 
departure  of  Colonel  Doniphan's  expedition, 
operated  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  finding 
General  Trias  fortified  in  Santa  Cruz  de 
Rosales,  attacked  him  and,  after  a  fight  which 
lasted  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
sunset,  defeated  him  and  secured  possession 
of  the  town,  the  Mexicans  losing  330  killed 
and  a  large  number  wounded,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. A  large  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken  also,  and  released  on  parole.  A  garri- 
son of  Missouri  volunteers  was  stationed  in 
the  town,  and  the  place  held  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Santa  Fe,  First  Trip  to.— James  Pun- 
ley  and  two  companions  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Americans  to  visit  the  old  city  of 
Santa  Fe.  They  started  from  St.  Louis  in 
1802,  on  a  hunting  trip,  and  traversed  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  then  called  the  "American 
Desert/' 

Santa  Fe  Trade.— As  soon  as  the 
United  States  came  into  possession  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  expeditions  were  sent 
out  to  explore  it.  William  Qark,  afterward 
Territorial  Governor  of  Missouri,  1813-21, 
and  Meriwether  Lewis  were  sent  northwest 
across  the  continent  in  1804-6  with  a  body  of 
explorers  in  canoes  to  explore  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  River  regions.  One  James 
Pursley,  an  Indian  trader,  visited  Santa  Fe 
in  1805,  but  never  returned.  General  Zebulon 
Montgomery  Pike  was  sent  to  explore  the 
regions  adjacent  to  Mexican  territory.  In 
1806  he  visited  Pike's  Peak,  a  prominent  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains  14,147  feet  high. 
On  his  return  he  gave  such  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  new  region  that  in  1812  a  strong 
desire  to  trade  with  New  Mexico  was  created. 


That  region  was  then  supplied  with  goods 
imported  through  Vera   Cruz,  the  Spanish 
port   of  entry,   and   enormous   prices   were 
charged,  calico  bringing  from  two  to  three 
dollars  a  yard.    As  traffic  with  the  United 
States  was  smuggling,  the  first  caravans  met 
with  disaster  and  the  traders  were  impris- 
oned until  the  Mexicans  overthrew  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain.    Several  events  took  place 
about  the  time  Missouri  became  a  State.    In 
1819  Spain  sold  to  the  United  States  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  then 
called  Florida,  and  two  years  afterward  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  it.    In  1821 
the  Mexican  revolution  under  Iturbide  was 
successful,  and  the  next  year  the  Empire  of 
Mexico  was  orgfanized.    Spain  had  thus  lost 
all  her  possessions  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  and  the  new  empire  made  Santa 
Fe  a  port  of  entry.    The  Indian  trade  had 
proved  profitable,  and  the  Mexicans  used  the 
same  class  of  goods,  so  that  trade  with  Sanca 
Fe  at  once  sprung  up.     The  point  of  de- 
parture for  caravans  was  from  the  river  towns 
of  western  Missouri,  such  as  Old  Franklin, 
Lexington,  Sibley,  Liberty,  and  later  Inde- 
pendence and  Wcstport,  and  then  Leaven- 
worth and  Kansas  City,  which  were  frontier 
towns  successively  prior  to  the  building  of 
railroads.     In   1821,   one   Captain   Becfaiell 
started  out  from  Old  Franklin  with  a  cara- 
van loaded   with  goods  to  trade   with  the 
Comanche  Indians,  but  when  he  reached  the 
Rocky  Mountains  he  met  a  party  of  Mexican 
Rangers  who  persuaded  him  to  take  his  goods 
to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  realized  a  handsome 
profit.    He  returned  and  told  the  story  of  his 
great  success.    This  induced  Captain  Cooper 
and  some  of  his  neighbors  to  set  out  in  May, 
1822,  with  a  caravan  of  pack  animals  loaded 
with  goods.    They  reached  Taos,  famous  for 
bad  whisky,  in  safety.    In  June  Captain  Beck- 
nell  set  out  with  $5,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
after  reaching  the  Caches  .he  took  a  new 
route  which  led  through  the  American  Des- 
ert.   His  caravan  met  with  serious  disasters. 
Their  water  supplies  became  exhausted,  so 
that  they  were  compelled  to  kill  their  dogs 
and  cut  the  ears  of  their  mules  and  drink  the 
blood  to  quench  their  burning  thirst.    They 
were  in  despair  when  a  buffalo  came  within 
range  of  their  rifles,  and  from  the  water  in 
his  extended  stomach  they  slaked  their  thirst 
as  if  it  had  been  a  mountain  spring.    They 
now  knew  that  water  was  near  at  hand,  and 
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pressed  on  until  they  reached  .the  Cimarron 
River,  where  man  and  beast  quenched  their 
thirst  with  living  waters.    This  dearly  bousfht 
experience  at  the   incipiency  of  the  traffic 
taught  the  traders  to  avoid  the  desert,  and 
provide  a  suitable  outfit  for  this  trip  of  900 
miles.    The  outfit  consisted  of  clothing  made 
of  linsey  flannel  and  leather,  and  about  150 
pounds   of  provisions,   consisting   of   flour, 
bacon,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  crackers,  beans, 
etc.    The  buffalo  furnished  fresh  meat,  and 
the  rich  glasses  along  the  route  afforded 
provender  for  their  beasts.    The  hostile  In- 
dians were  another  danger  against  which  the 
caravans  had  to  provide.    The  road  was  safe 
for    150   miles.    The    caravans    set    out    in 
squads,  but  at  Council  Grove  they  assembled, 
chose  a  commander,  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey  in  military  fashion.    They  encamped 
before  night  and   stationed   guards.     They 
started  at  daylight  and  usually  rested  at  noon. 
A  train  would  consist  of  150  animals  loaded 
with  goods,  with  one  man  to  every  five  or  six 
pack  mules.    They  would  travel  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  miles  a  day.    In  1824  a  com- 
pany of  eight  traders  was  formed,  and  wag- 
ons began  to  be  used.    A  train  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  wagons,  each  carrying  over 
$1,000  worth  of  goods.    The  route  was  well 
fitted  for  wagons,  the  general  rise  being  less 
than  ten  feet  per  mile.     In  1829  Major  Riley 
began  to  use  oxen,  as  they  could  travel  with- 
out being  shod.     When  the  caravans  were 
made  up  of  wagons  they  would  carry  $200,000 
or  $300,000  worth  of  goods  and  require  the 
services  of  200  men.    It  took  six  months  to 
make  a  round  trip  with  oxen,  and  the  trader 
brought  back  specie,  buffalo  robes  and  furs 
in     exchange    for    his    goods.    The    duty 
charged  was  $500  per  wagon,  without  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  carried.    The 
groods  brought  enormous  prices,  calico  selling 
for  $1  per  yard,  tobacco  $5  per  pound  and 
whisky  $8  a  gallon.     Iron  was  contraband, 
but  was  so  valuable  that  traders  would  some- 
times   burn    their    wagons    after    they    had 
passed  the  custom  house  and  sell  the  iron 
at  an  immense  profit.    The  trade  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  increased  tenfold.    Some- 
times the  Indians  attacked  the  trains,  and 
United  States  infantry  and  cavalry  were  de- 
tailed to  protect  them.     When  the  wagons 
returned  loaded  with  specie   they  were  often 
attacked  and  robbed,  just  as  railroad  trains 
are  now  held  up  by  robbers.    After  1838  the 


trade  grew  rapidly,  increasing  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  millions.  During  1843-4 
Santa  Anna  interdicted  the  trade,  but  soon 
after  this  New  Mexico  became  United  States 
territory,  and  the  customhouse  was  re- 
moved to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
While  no  duties  were  collected  the  demand 
for  goods  increased, and  in  i860  the  trade  had 
grown  so  as  to  employ  7,084  men,  3,033  wag- 
ons, 6,147  mules  and  29,920  oxen.  After 
railroads  began  to  be  built  southwest  from 
Kansas  City  the  aspect  of  the  trade  was 
changed,  and  the  frontier  town  followed  the 
Indian  toward  the  setting  sun.  The  ox  team 
was  superseded  by  the  freight  train.  The 
advent  of  the  Santa  Fe  route  brought  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  region  to  the  doors  of 
Kansas  City,  and  commerce  is  now  carried 
on  even  with  Old  Mexico  herself.  The 
wealth  of  the  prairies,  east,  west,  north  and 
south  is  now  carried  to  and  from  Kansas 
City,  and  the  raw  material  brought  is  novf 
turned  into  finished  products,  which  are  dis- 
tributed and  sold  in  the  chief  markets  of  the 

^^^^^-  T.    R.   VICKROY. 

Santa  Fe  Trail.— See  "Roads  and 
Trails." 

Sappington. — ^A  post  oflSce  and  settle- 
ment on  the  Gravois  road,  in  St.  Louis 
County,  ten  miles  from  St.  Louis,  named 
after  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of 
the  county,  his  descendants  still  living  in  that 
and  the  adjoining  neighborhoods.  It  is  the 
center  of  an  industrious  and  hospitable  mar- 
ket garden  community. 

Sappington,  John,  physician,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  son  of  Dr.  Mark  Sapping- 
ton,  an  early  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. He  received  only  the  meager  education 
afforded  by  the  short  term,  irregularly  kept 
country  schools.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
read  medicine  with  his  father,  and  then  prac- 
ticed in  association  with  him.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  practiced  in  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  and  in  1814  traveled  from  that 
place  by  horseback  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  heard  lectures  in  the  Phila- 
delphia "Medical  College,  and  received  a 
diploma.  For  three  years  afterward  he  prac- 
ticed at  his  home  in  Tennessee,  and  in  181 7 
removed  to  Missouri.  For  two  years  he  prac- 
ticed near  Glasgow,  and  in  1819  removed  to 
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the  vicinity  of  Arrow  Rock,  in  Saline  County, 
where  he  continued  in  his  calling  with  great 
success.  He  was  probably  the  first  physician 
in  that  region  to  use  quinine  in  treating  ague. 
Tiring  of  his  exacting  work,  he  retired  from 
practice,  and  devoted  his  effort  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  "Dr.  John  Sappington's  Anti-Fever 
Pills,"  which  became  a  favorite  remedy  in 
Missouri  and  adjacent  States.  In  1844  he 
published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  gave  to  the 
public  his  method  of  treating  ague,  and  his 
formula  for  the  remedy.  He  was  an  ardent 
Democrat,  and  numbered  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Thomas  H.  Benton  among  his  personal 
friends.  In  1804  he  married  Jane  Breathitt, 
of  Russellville,  Kentucky,  who  died  in  1852. 
Of  their  eight  children,  Jane,  Louisa  and 
Eliza  became  in  turn  wives  of  Qaibome  F. 
Jackson,  and  Lavinia  became  wife  of  Mere- 
dith M.  Marmaduke ;  both  these  distinguished 
men  served  as  Governor  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Sappington  died  in  1856,  aged  eighty-one 
years.  He  was  buried  in  a  leaden  coffin 
which  he  had  made  years  before  and  kept 
underneath  his  bed,  and  over  his  g^ave  was 
inscribed,  by  his  own  direction,  the  words, 
"An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God."  In  order  to  avoid  possible 
jealousies  he  had  previously  distributed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  among  his 
children,  retaining  only  sufficient  for  his 
absolute  wants.  Dr.  Sappington  was  of  large 
frame  and  commanding  appearance.  Posi- 
tive in  his  convictions  and  earnest  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  warm-hearted,  generous  and  com- 
panionable. He  held  connection  with  no 
church.  A  son,  William  B.  Sappington,  was 
long  a  prominent  citizen  of  Saline  County, 
and  a  successful  banker  at  Arrow  Rock.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  political  affairs,  and 
served  as  delegate  in  many  Democratic  con- 
ventions, but  never  sought  public  office. 

Sappington  School  Fund. — In  1854, 
before  the  institution  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, Dr.  John  Sappington,  of  Marshall,  com- 
mitted to  a  board  of  gentlemen  of  his  own 
choosing,  who  were  to  perpetuate  the  body 
by  filling  vacancies  from  time  to  time,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  then  a  very  large  amount, 
which  was  to  be  invested,  the  income  to  be 
perpetually  expended  in  affording  school  priv- 
ileges to  indigent  or  orphan  children  of  Saline 
County.    By  a  provision  of  the  instrument  of 


bequest  no  officer  of  the  board  is  permitted 
to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  services. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  public  schools  the 
fund  has  been  used  in  some  cases  to  pro< 
vide  for  the  academical  education  of  such 
persons  as  were  designated  as  beneficiaries. 
The  fund  lay  dormant  during  the  Civil  War 
period.  It  is  estimated  that  $50,000  have 
been  expended  from  the  income,  and  the 
principal  now  amounts  to  $46,000.  The  first 
treasurer  was  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1857  by  W.  B.  Sappington,  son 
of  the  donor.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter 
named,  in  1888,  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
P.  Huston,  who  is  yet  serving.  In  1894  blood 
heirs  of  Dr.  Sappington  instituted  proceed- 
ings for  recovery  of  the  fund  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  necessities  which  led  to  its 
creation  had  no  longer  existence.  The  deed 
of  bequest  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  and  is  reported  in  123 
Mo.,  32. 

Sarcoxie* — ^A  fourth  class  city  in  Jasper 
County,  on  the  Kansas  City  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Carthage.  The  first  house 
in  the  county  was  built  here  in  183 1  by 
Thacker  Vivion,  who,  in  1834,  built  the  first 
water  power  log  mill.  The  first  store  was 
that  of  Abner  W.  Wilson,  and  the  next  that 
of  Massey  &  Tingle.  The  first  schools, 
churches  and  cemeteries  in  the  county  were 
here  or  near  by.  It  was  then  known  as  Cen- 
terville.  It  was  platted  August  6,  1840,  by 
William  Tingle  and  Ben  Massey.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  ^he  General  Assembly  authorized 
record  of  the  plat,  and  legalized  all  sales  of 
lots  made  prior  thereto.  Various  additions 
were  subsequently  made,  and  August  29, 
1868,  the  town  wa§  incorporated  by  the 
county  court.  The  organization  lapsed,  and 
it  was  reinstituted  in  188 1  as  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class.  A  post  office  was  established  in 
1833;  there  being  another  Centerville  in  the 
State,  another  name  was  necessary,  and  Sar- 
coxie  was  chosen,  in  honor  of  a  respected 
Shawnee  Indian  chief  whose  home  was  near 
a  spring  within  the  present  town  limits. 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant settlement  in  the  county,  and  had 
daily  stage  service.  When  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton was  a  candidate  for  Governor  he  here 
addressed  one  of  the  largest  assemblages 
known  in  the  State  up  to  that  time.    It  was 
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the  home  of  James  Rains,  a  State  Senator, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  raising  of  the  first 
insurrectionary  flag  in  Missouri  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  who 
subsequently  raised  a  large  force  for  the  army 
of  General  Price,  under  whom  he  served  as 
brigadier  general.  Until  the  Civil  War  the 
town  prospered  and  drew  a  large  population, 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  soon  become  the 
county  seat.  It  suffered  little  during  the  Civil 
War;  its  post  office  was  the  first  in  the 
county  to  be  re-established  after  peace  was 
restored,  and  it  was  the  first  town  in  the 
county  to  be  reached  by  a  railroad.  It  has 
a  public  high  school  and  two  grammar 
schools,  occupying  two  buildings,  one  cost- 
ing $6,000;  Baptist,  Methodist,  Methodist, 
South,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  Luth- 
eran Churches;  two  newspapers,  the  "Sift- 
ings,"  Democratic,  and  the  ^Tribune," 
Republican ;  lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows 
and  United  Workmen ;  a  bank,  a  flouring  mill, 
a  lime  kiln,  the  most  extensive  nurseries  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  comprising  800 
acres,  and  numerous  stores.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  large  fruit  interest ;  the  usual  strawberry 
shipment  during  the  season  is  250  car  loads. 
In  1900  the  population  was  1,172. 

Sarcoxie  War. — ^The  Sarcoxie  War 
(the  term  was  used  rather  in  derision  than  in 
earnest)  was  a  campaign  of  fifteen  days  con- 
ducted by  Major  General  Joseph  Powell, 
commanding  the  militia  of  all  southwest  Mis- 
souri. Early  in  1837  the  settlers  of  Greene 
and  adjoining  counties  were  disturbed  by 
raids  made  by  Indians  from  beyond  the  State 
line  and  by  stories  of  impending  attacks  told 
by  designing  men.  In  Polk  County,  in  June 
of  that  year,  some  Seneca  Indians  stole 
horses,  refused  restitution  and  threatened 
violence.  One  Thatcher,  living  on  Cedar 
Creek,  was  visited  by  an  Indian  who  desired 
to  trade  wives  with  him.  Thatcher  knocked 
him  down,  and  was  fired  upon  the  next  day 
while  at  work  in  the  field.  Under  orders  of 
the  Polk  County  Court,  Captain  Williams 
marched  the  Indians  away,  returned  and  dis- 
charged his  men.  At  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rence the  Osage  Indians,  who  were  encamped 
in  large  numbers  near  Sarcoxie,  awakened 
suspicion  by  their  behavior,  whereupon  Gen- 
eral Powell  ordered  out  the  entire  militia. 
The  Indians  were  removed,  making  no  re- 
sistance, protesting  that  they  were  friendly, 


and  came  only  to  hunt  and  fish.  The  militia 
were  discharged  after  being  on  duty  for 
fifteen  days.  There  was  great  dissatisfaction 
with  General  Powell  on  account  of  the  num-^ 
ber  of  men  called  out,  and  his  management 
of  the  affair.  He  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a  court-martial  on  charges  preferred  by 
Brigadier  General  N.  R.  Smith,  commanding 
the  Greene  County  brigade,  was  found 
guilty,  and  dismissed  from  the  State  service. 
He  was  succeeded  by  General  Nelson,  and 
he  later  by  Colonel  Yancey. 

Sarpy,  John  Baptiste,  pioneer  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  St.  Louis,  January  12, 
1799,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  i,  1857.  His 
parents  were  Gregoire  Berald  and  Pelagie 
Chouteau  (Labadie)  Sarpy.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  St.  Louis  and  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  service  of  Pierre  Chouteau  &  Co. 
as  a  clerk.  After  a  time  he  became  a  part- 
ner and  for  many  years  was  prominent  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  its  affairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and  his  name  ap- 
peared on  the  first  memorial  presented  to 
Congress  asking  for  a  land  grant  in  aid  of 
this  railway  enterprise,  and  he  was  also  an 
incorporator  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  as  it  was  first  organized.  Always 
conspicuous  for  his  interest  in  ever)rthing  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  native 
city,  he  aided  public  improvements  and  the 
development  of  transportation  facilities  in 
various  ways,  and  other  kindred  enterprises 
found  in  him  always  an  ardent  champion  and 
liberal  supporter.  He  was  a  t)rpical  old  line 
Whig,  devotedly  attached  to  Webster  and 
Clay,  with  both  of  whom  he  had  a  personal 
acquaintance.  He  was  twice  married — ^first, 
in  1820,  to  Adele  Cabanne,  daughter  of  Jean 
Pierre  Cabanne,  and  after  her  death,  in  1835, 
to  Martha  J.  Russell,  daughter  of  James  Rus- 
sell, of  Oak  Hill,  Missouri.  The  only  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family  are  two 
daughters,  Virginia  Sarpy,  bom  of  his  first 
marriage,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Armand  Peug^et, 
and  Julia  Anne  Adele  Sarpy,  now  the  widow 
of  Colonel  J.  L.  D.  Morrison. 

Sasse,  Frederick  C,  lawyer,  was 
born  March  18,  1865,  in  the  little  city  of 
Brunswick,  Chariton  County,  Missouri,  son 
of  Frederick  and  Caroline  (Hofmann)  Sasse. 
Both  his  parents  were  born  in  Berlin,  Grer- 
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many.  From  there  the  father  came  to  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1848,  establish- 
ing his  home  in  St.  Louis.  The  mother  came 
from  Germany  to  this  country  in  1856,  and 
lived  for  a  time  in  New  York  City.  After- 
ward she  lived  in  Chicago,  and  from  there 
came  to  St.  Louis,  where  she  met  and  married 
her  husband.  The  elder  Sasse  had  previously 
become  a  resident  of  Brunswick,  in  Chariton 
County,  and  that  place  became  their  home 
immediately  after  their  marriage.  A  cooper 
by  trade,  Mr.  Sasse  acquired  a  competence, 
and  some  time  before  his  death  he  purchased 
a  fine  farm  near  Brunswick.  The  son,  Fred- 
erick C.  Sasse,  completed  his  education  at 
the  high  school  in  Brunswick,  and  then  read 
law  for  three  years  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Captain  Louis  Benecke,  of  that  place. 
Afterward  he  matriculated  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1887.  Immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation from  the  law  school  he  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  his  native  town,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  recognized  leader.  He 
has  also  an  extensive  practice  in  the  courts 
of  adjacent  counties.  Fitted  by  nature  and 
education  for  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen, 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profession  and  a 
diligent  student,  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  efforts  has  come  to  him  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit.  Suave  and  courteous  in 
manner,  he  enjoys  exceptional  popularity, 
both  with  his  professional  brethren  and  the 
general  public.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  for  twelve  years  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  county  central  and  executive  commit- 
tees of  that  party  in  Chariton  County.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  various  political 
campaigns,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
campaign  orators  in  the  State.  Mr.  Sasse  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
orders  of  Modern  Woodmen  and  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees.  November  26,  1891,  he 
married  Miss  Dora  Benecke,  daughter  of 
Captain  Benecke,  of  Brunswick.  Their  only 
child  is  a  daughter,  Alma  Sasse. 

SaugT^in,  Antolne  Francis,  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  Versailles,  France,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1763.  In  his  young  manhood  he  met, 
in  Paris,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  through 
his  representations  was  induced  to  come  to 
this  country.     After  spending  some  time  in 


Philadelphia  he  left  there  in  the  winter  of 
1787-8  and  came  west  as  far  as  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  spring  he  joined 
the  party  of  Frenchmen  that  established  a 
settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Gallipolis,  Ohio.  He  married,  in  1793,  Gene- 
vieve Rosalie  Michaud,  and  in  the  year  1800 
came  from  Gallipolis  to  St.  Louis,  accompan- 
ied by  his  family  and  that  of  his  father-in-law, 
John  Michaud.  Having  studied  medicine,  he 
entered  upon  practice,  and,  when  Upper 
Louisiana  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  1804,  he 
was  the  only  physician  practicing  in  St.  Louis. 
From  that  time  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred May  20,  1820,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  practice  and  held  a  prominent  place  among 
the  physicians  of  that  period. 

Sanssenthaler,  Peter,  manufacturer, 
was  bom  at  Nuremburg,  Bavaria,  February 
5,  1844,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  De- 
cember 18,  1899.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Christopher  and  Anna  (Lampe)  Saussen- 
thaler,  both  descendants  of  an  old  Bavarian 
family  of  the  historic  city  of  Nuremburg, 
where  his  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
bell  foundry  and  coppersmith's  shop.  Soon 
after  the  birth  of  Peter  Saussenthaler  his 
father  disposed  of  his  business  in  Nuremburg, 
and,  coming  to  America,  settled  in  St.  Louis 
and  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
In  1858  Peter  and  other  members  of  the 
family  came  to  this  country,  landing  at  New 
Orleans,  and  joined  the  father  in  St.  Louis. 
After  attending  school  for  a  short  time  and 
gaining  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  he  took  a  position  as  clerk  with  the 
Detrick  Dry  Goods  Company.  Soon  after- 
ward he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
cashier,  and  in  this  way  gained  a  valuable 
practical  business  training.  The  Detrick  Dry 
Goods  Company  moved  to  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Saussenthaler  was  offered  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  office  of  the  old 
Bavarian  Brewery,  of  which  the  great- An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing  Association  is  the 
successor.  He  retained  this  position  untfl 
1878,  when  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Ex- 
celsior Brewery,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  held  these  oflSces 
until  1889,  when  the  brewery  was  purchased 
by  the  English  syndicate  known  as  the  St. 
Louis  Brewing  Association.  Mr.  Saussen- 
thaler, upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Excelsior 
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brewery  by  the  association,  was  made  man- 
ager of  both  the  Excelsior  and  the  Winkel- 
meyer  branches,  and  became  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  corporation,  which  position 
he  held  until  1894,  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
company his  family  on  a  two  years'  tour 
abroad.  With  them  he  visited  his  birthplace 
and  traveled  over  the  different  European 
countries  and  the  Orient.  On  his  return  to 
his  home  in  St.  Louis  he  refrained  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  business.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  and  of 
excellent  business  qualifications.  He  was 
philanthropic  and  enterprising,  and  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  affairs  of  a  public 
nature.  Besides  his  holdings  in  the  St.  Louis 
breweries  he  was  financially  interested  in  dif- 
ferent enterprises.  In  1883,  in  company  with 
others,  he  established  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
the  Tennessee  Brewing  Association,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  brewing  con- 
cerns in  the  South.  He  was  vice  president 
of  this  company  until  his  death.  Mr.  Saus- 
senthaler  was  active  in  social  as  well  as  busi- 
ness life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  the  Liederkranz,  the 
Union  Club,  and  was  a  Mason  of  high  stand- 
ing, belonging  to  Ivanhoe  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  and  Moolah  Temple,  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In 
1 87 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emilie  Kam- 
merer,  youngest  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Katherine  Kammerer,  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  Of  four  children  born  of  this  union 
only  one  survives,  a  daughter.  Miss  Marie 
R.  Saussenthaler,  who  resides  with  her 
mother  in  St.  Louis. 

SaTannah. — ^The  county  seat  of  Andrew 
County,  and  located  by  commissioners  named 
by  the  Legislature  in  1841.  The  site  was  laid 
oflF  in  lots  and  streets,  the  streets  all  being 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys  twelve  and 
one-half  feet.  The  first  sale  of  lots  took  place 
in  August,  1841.  Two  lots  were  bought  by 
James  Wood,  who  was  the  first  settler  on  the 
present  site  of  the  city,  having  moved  to  the 
county  and  located  there  in  1840.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  first  sale  of  lots  amounted  to 
$757.  The  same  year  John  Riggin  built  a 
small  house,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in 
the  town,  and  about  the  same  time  Johnson 
Woods  put  up  a  small  round  log  house  which 
was  used  as  a  dwelling  and  boarding  house. 
The  same  year  Andrew  J.  Modi,  a  blacksmith. 


located  in  the  place,  and  shortly  afterward 
Paul  Mauritzius,  a  cabinetmaker,  also  settled 
there.  Among  the  early  physicians  there 
were  Dr.  J.  C.  McReynolds,  Dr.  William 
Burnett,  Dr.  Charles  Baker,  Dr.  McDonald, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Wakefield,  Dr.  Gant,  Dr.  Tisdall, 
Dr.  Donlan  and  Dr.  Smith.  Abram  Nave, 
who  came  from  Saline  County,  was  the  first 
merchant.  In  1842  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  county  court,  and  in  1848  was 
reincorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1853  Savannah  was  incorporated  as  a  city  of 
the  third  class  and  its  limits  extended,  and 
at  the  first  election  that  followed  O.  H.  P. 
Craig  was  chosen  mayor.  In  1879  there  was 
a  reorganization  under  a  new  charter.  In 
1877  ^  ^ty  building  for  the  council  and  vari- 
ous offices  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The 
city  is  located  very  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  county,  is  the  center  of  a  large 
local  trade,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad,  which  runs  through  it.  The  popu- 
lation is  1,400.  The  secret  orders  in  the  city 
are  Savannah  Lodge  No.  71,  of  the  Masonic 
order;  Ben  Franklin  Lodge  of  the  same 
order;  Nodaway  Lodge  No.  14,  of  the  Odd 
Fellows ;  Sentinel  Camp  No.  1 1 ;  Friendship 
Lodge  No.  42,  Daughters  ,  of  Rebekah; 
Select  Knights,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen;  Savannah  Lodge  No.  195,  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen;  Peabody 
Post  No.  41,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic; 
Peabody  Relief  Corps  No.  38.  There  are 
two  banks  in  the  place,  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Savannah  with  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $26,000  and  deposits  of  $97,000,  and 
the  State  Bank  of  Savannah  with  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  $34,000  and  deposits  of  $141,- 
490.  There  were  in  1899  two  public  schools, 
with  558  pupils  enrolled  and  ten  teachers. 
The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were 
$5,220. 

Saverton.— A  station  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  New  London,  in  Ralls  County. 
It  has  a  public  school,  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  a  general  store  and  a 
drug  store.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
125. 

Sawyer,  Aaron  Flint,  banker,  was 
born  July  16,  1849,  i^  Lexington,  Missouri, 
son  of  Judge  Samuel  L.  and  Mary  (Callaway) 
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Sawyer.  The  mother  was  born  in  Virginia, 
but  she  met  Samuel  L.  Sawyer  in  Lexington, 
Missouri,  and  they  were  married  there.  The 
two  families  came  to  this  State  in  an  early 
day.  Mary  Callaway's  father  was  a  captain 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  her  grandfather  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  one 
of  the  conspicuous  men  of  his  time.  During 
the  days  of  colonial  struggles  the  family  Uved 
in  Virginia,  and  its  members  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  episodes  which  resulted  in  the 
freedom  of  a  young  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  peerless  government.  A.  F. 
Sawyer  attended  the  public  schools  of  Lex- 
ington, and  then  entered  Westminster  Col- 
lege, at  Fulton,  Missouri.  He  gave  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  business  tact  early  in 
life.  After  leaving  school  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Tutt 
&  Baker,  in  St.  Louis,  and  served  there  as 
clerk.  He  remained  in  St.  Louis  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  banking  firm  of  North- 
rup  &  Chick,  No.  6  Wall  Street.  These  men 
established  the  first  bank  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  1856.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  called 
back  to  Missouri  by  the  election  of  his  father 
to  a  circuit  judgeship  in  1871.  Judge  Sawyer 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chrisman- 
Sawyer  Bank,  and  when  he  left  active  busi- 
ness life  to  take  a  place  on  the  bench  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  the  son  should 
return  to  Independence  and  take  the  father's 
place  in  the  bank.  This  was  done,  and  since 
that  time  A.  F.  Sawyer  has  been  a  resident 
of  Independence,  identified  with  her  prin- 
cipal interests  and  prominent  in  the  financial 
circles  of  western  Missouri.  Politically  he  is 
a  Gold  Democrat,  although  he  has  not  par- 
ticipated actively  in  politics  and  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  present  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has 
been  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Independence 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  married,  in 
1877,  to  Miss  Sally  Woodson,  daughter  of 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Woodson,  an  able  jurist, 
and  member  of  the  family  of  Woodson  whose 
representatives  have  been  so  prominently 
identified  with  Missouri's  history  and  of 
which  ex-Governor  Silas  Woodson  was  one. 
Judge  Woodson  served  in  Congress  two 
terms,  from  1856  to  i860,  representing  the 
district  in  which  Independence  was  situated. 
He  was  elected  circuit  judge  in  1876.     Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Sawyer  have  two  promising  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  now  attending  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  is  Samuel  Woodson  Saw- 
yer, and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
June,  1899.  Locke  Hughes,  the  other  son, 
is  preparing  for  college.  Mr.  Sawyer  is 
primarily  a  business  man,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  every  detail  pertaining  to  the 
banking  business,  conservative,  courteous 
and  kind.  The  bank  of  which  he  is  president 
was  the  only  bank  in  Jackson  County  which 
succeeded  in  passing  unscathed  throug-h  the 
memorable  panic  of  1873. 

Sawyer,  Frank  Orvllle,  merchant, 
was  born  December  22,  1835,  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  In  1859  ^^  came  to.  St.  Louis 
and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  paper  trade, 
with  which  he  has. been  continuously  identi- 
fied up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  long  been 
president  of  the  Sawyer  Paper  Company. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  St.  Louis,  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot, 
and  is  still  a  member  of  that  church.  Politi- 
cally he  has  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party  since  it  came  into  existence.  In  1856 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
and  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree. 
Mr.  Sawyer  married.  May  16,  1872,  Miss 
Ellen  S.  Knowlton,  of  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois. 
The  living  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer 
are  Frank  Knowlton  Sawyer,  who  married, 
in  1897,  Isabella  Lucas,  daughter  of  J.  B.  C 
Lucas,  of  St.  Louis,  and  one  daughter,  Mary 
Knowlton  Sawyer. 

Sawyer,  Samuel  Locke,  eminent  as 
a  Congressman,  jurist,  lawyer  and  banker, 
was  bom  November  26,  181 3,  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  Hampshire,  and  died  March  28,  1890,  at 
his  home  in  Independence,  MissourL  He 
came  from  a  noted  family  of  lawyers,  his 
father  and  grandfather  having  been  able  ex- 
ponents of  the  legfal  profession  before  him, 
and  other  relatives  having  made  reputations 
of  honor  and  merit  along  the  same  line.  His 
brother,  Judge  A.  W.  Sawyer,  was  judg^  of 
the  Supreme  G^urt  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  State.  Samuel  Locke,  his  maternal  an- 
cestor, was  a  minister  and  scholar  of  extra- 
ordinarily high  attainments.  In  1770  he  was 
made  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  the  active  head  of 
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that  noble  institution.  After  resigning  from 
Harvard,  he  returned  to  the  ministry  at 
Shadburne,  Massachusetts,  which  pulpit  he 
had  left  when  the  duties  of  educator  were 
assumed.  Samuel  L.  Sawyer  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  after  leaving 
school  he  went  to  Geneva,  New  York,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  at  the  end  of  the  time 
removing  to  Qeveland,  Ohio.  There  he  was 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  having 
acquired  a  brilliant  mastery  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  when  opportunity  offered  itself 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  this 
persistent  way  he  acquired  a  thorough  foun- 
dation for  the  profession  in  which  he  after- 
ward proved  so  highly  successful.  One  day 
the  young  Latin  teacher  in  Cleveland  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  proved  the  start  toward 
a  career  of  success  and  fame.  It  was  from 
a  man  named  French,  living  at  Lexington, 
Missouri,  a  man  who  had  already  established 
a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  who,  knowing 
the  good  qualities  of  the  young  man  to  whom 
he  wrote,  desired  that  he  should  leave  Cleve- 
land, remove  to  Missouri  and  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  this  State.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Samuel  L.  Sa\yyer  reached 
Lexington  in  1839.  A  partnership  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  French  &  Saw- 
yer, and  this  happy  and  successful  relation 
was  continued  until  1854,  when  Mr.  French 
died.  The  younger  partner  was  then  asso- 
ciated with  F.  C.  Sharp.  In  1856  Sawyer  & 
Sharp  opened  an  office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  accepted  into  partnership  relations  James 
O.  Broadhead,  who  carved  a  name  familiar 
to  the  legal  profession  in  many  States  as 
a  lawyer  of  highest  attainments,  under  the 
name  of  Sawyer,  Sharp  &  Broadhead.  Ill 
health  compelled  Mr.  Sawyer  to  give  up  the 
city  practice,  however,  and  he  returned  to 
Lexington,  where  he  enjoyed  a  needed  rest. 
Later  he  went  to  his  farm,  six  miles  from 
Lexington,  and  by  riding  to  and  from  his 
office  every  morning  and  evening,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  rugged  exercise  of  country 
life,  he  regained  much  of  the  lost  strength. 
During  his  trips  over  the  circuit  he  frequently 
met  William  Chrisman,  a  successful  lawyer 
of  Independence,  Missouri,  and  their  friend- 
ship ripened.  In  i860  the  two  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  Judge 
Sawyer  did  not  reside  in  Independence  until 
the  year  1866.     In  1869  both  retired  from 


the  active  practice  of  law.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Lexington  Samuel  L.  Sawyer  was 
twice  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  La- 
fayette County.  Politically  he  was  an  ardent 
Whig.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  "Consider  the  Relations  of 
Missouri  to  the  Federal  Grovernment.''  His 
partner,  William  Chrisman,  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  issue  an  address  to  the  people  of  Missouri 
touching  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, he  did  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  attached  to  the  writing  of  that  address. 
In  this  he  was  materially  assisted  by  Samuel 
L.  Sawyer,  and  it  may  indeed  be  said  that 
these  two  men  wrote  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  constitution  under  which  the  people  of 
Missouri  are  now  living,  a  constitution  which 
has  been  praised  by  students  and  scholars  of 
many  States.  In  1871  Mr.  Sawyer  became 
a  judge,  when  he  was  appointed  ]udge  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Mis- 
souri by  Governor  Brown,  holding  court  at 
Kansas  City  and  Independence.  In  1878  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress  and  was  elected, 
defeating  Colonel  John  T.  Crisp.  Judge  Saw- 
yer had  no  liking  for  political  life,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  first  term  in  Congress  he 
expressed  a  desire  and  determination  to  with- 
draw from  the  public  glare  and  retire  to 
privacy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Chrisman-Sawyer  Banking  Company,  of  In- 
dependence, which  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial financial  institutions  in  the  State.  In 
this  enterprise  William  Chrisman  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  under  several  firm  names.  The 
bank  finally  received  a  State  charter,  and  has 
since  been  a  solid  State  bank.  A.  F.  Saw- 
yer, a  son  of  Judge  Samuel  L.,  is  now  the 
president  of  this  bank,  and  has  established 
a  business  reputation  that  is  creditable  to  the 
sterling  record  made  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  by  the  distinguished  father. 
Judge  Sawyer  married  Mary  Callaway,  a 
native  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  though  a  res- 
ident of  Lexington,  Missouri.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Callaway,  who 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Judge  Sawyer  and  his  wife, 
viz.:  Catharine,  who  died  in  childhood; 
Mary,  who  married  Henry  M.  Stonestreet 
and  died  in  1869 ;  A.  F.,  Thomas  C.  and  Fan- 
nie I.,  now  the  wife  of  W.  L.  McCoy. 
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Sawyer's  Bend. — ^The  channel  which 
the  Mississippi  River  made  for  itself  west  of 
Cabaret  Island  about  1817,  so  called  since  on 
account  of  the  numerous  snags,  or  ^'sawyers/' 
which  planted  themselves  therein.  It  has 
been  known  among  river  men  as  a  "steam- 
boat graveyard,"  it  being  stated  on  good 
authority  that  thirty  boats  and  barges  were 
wrecked  there  since  1833.  Many  of  these 
wrecks  have  become  entombed  in  Cabaret 
Island.    See  also  "Harbor  of  St.  Louis." 

Saxton. — ^A  small  town  in  Buchanan 
County,  six  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph,  on  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  Albe  M. 
Saxton  donated  the  ground  for  a  railroad 
station  and  the  town  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Scammoiiy  James,  lawyer,  was  born 
June  10,  1844,  at  Stratham,  New  Hampshire, 
and  died  May  30,  1900,  at  his  home  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1865,  fifth  in  his  class. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law  School 
and  graduated  in  1870.  He  began  practice 
at  Mechanicsville,  Iowa,  and  removed  to 
Davenport,  Iowa.  In  1872  he  went  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  that 
city.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Marma- 
duke  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
Jackson  County  Reform  School.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Kansas  City  Humane 
Society,  and  interested  himself  actively  in  its 
work  for  over  ten  years.  His  legal  services 
were  given  free  to  the  society,  and  in  other 
ways  he  demonstrated  a  lively  interest  in  phil- 
anthropic work.  To  All  Souls'  Unitarian 
Church  he  was  particularly  devoted.  During 
his  last  illness,  which  prevented  him  from  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  church,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  elect  a  new  president.  Rather  than 
strike  his  name  from  the  official  roll,  how- 
ever, the  congregation  created  the  honor  of 
president  emeritus  and  conferred  it  upon  Mr. 
Scammon  during  his  life.  For  many  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  Churches.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  law  practice  Mr.  Scammon  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Scammon, 
Mead  &  Steubenrauch.  He  found  much  time 
for  literary  reading  and  work,  and  possessed 
a  rare  library  containing  over  6,000  volumes 
of  works  of  the  highest  class,  many  of  which 


are  choice  first  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 
Mr.  Scammon  was  married  in  1876  to  Miss 
Laura  Everingham,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Everingham,  of  Sandusky,  New  York.  To 
them  one  sop  was  bom,  Richard  Everingham 
Scammon,  now  a  promising  young  man. 
James  Scammon  was  a  man  of  rugged  char- 
acter, strong  purposes  and  high  ideas,  the 
personification  of  honor,  upright  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  intolerant  of  sham  and 
pretense. 

Scanlan^  Mary  F*,  who  has  graced 
woman's  sphere  in  the  social  circles  of  St. 
Louis  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
by  her  kindly  benevolence  and  charity,  was 
born  in  Cahokia,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Samuel 
C.  and  Melaine  (Jarrot)  Christy.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  of 
St.  Louis.  In  1858  she  married  Lieutenant 
John  R.  Church,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  soon  afterward  went  with  her  husband  to 
Fort  Washita.  He  became  a  colonel  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  died  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  when  his  widow  returned 
from  the  South  to  St.  Louis.  She  was  one 
of  those  who  set  on  foot  the  great  Southern 
Relief  Fair.  In  later  years  she  has  been  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  She  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  a  movement  conducted  by  ladies  which 
lifted  a  heavy  debt  from  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  also  assisted  in  erecting 
the  school  building  connected  with  this 
church.  She  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  building 
of  the  Augusta  Free  Hospital — ^now  called 
Martha  Parsons  Hospital — ^for  the  care  of  in- 
digent sick  children.  For  many  years  she  was 
president  of  the  Visitation  Convent  Sodality, 
of  Cabanne  Place,  and  also  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Sodality.  The  building  of  the  new 
Catholic  Cathedral  is  being  facilitated  by  her 
substantial  aid  and  encouragement.  After 
seven  years  of  widowhood  she  married,  ir. 
1869,  James  J.  Scanlan,  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  been  for  some  years  promi- 
nent in  the  business  circles  of  St.  Louis.  Five 
children  were  born  of  their  union,  and  in 
later  years  Mrs.  Scanlan  went  abroad  with 
her  family  and  resided  five  years  in  the  Old 
World,  educating  her  sons.  Returning  to  St 
Louis  she  resumed  a  leadership  which  she 
had  long  enjoyed  in  social  circles  and  for 
which  her  graces  and  accomplishments  emi- 
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nently  fitted  her.  Her  home  has  always  been 
one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  highly  cultivated  society  in  St. 
Louis,  and  on  numerous  occasions  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  great  social  functions. 

Scarritty  Edward  Lucky,  lawyer 
and  jurist,  was  born  August  30,  1853,  near 
his  present  residence  in  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, eldest  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Scarritt. 
He  received  his  literary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic and  high  schools  of  Kansas  City,  and  at 
Pritchett  Institute,  Glasgow,  Missouri.  For 
one  year  he  was  a  student  in  the  Law  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  afterward  read 
law  under  the  tutorship  of  Warwick  Hough, 
subsequently  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Kansas  City  in  September,  1873.  While  pur- 
suing his  law  studies  he  was  for  nearly  two 
years  engaged  in  outdoor  pursuits  as  a  to- 
bacco-buyer and  stock-breeder  in  Howard 
County,  Missouri.  In  1875  ^^  Glasgow  he 
began  the  active  practice  of  the  law  as  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Caples  &  Scarritt.  In 
January,  1877^  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  re- 
munerative practice.  He  was  subsequently 
associated  with  W.  A.  Alderson,  the  firm 
name  being  Scarritt  &  Alderson,  and  again 
with  J.  R.  Riggins,  a  former  fellow-student 
in  various  schools,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Scarritt  &  Riggins.  In  1882  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother, William  C.  Scar- 
ritt, and  somewhat  later  his  brother-in-law, 
Elliott  H.  Jones,  and  Colonel  J.  K.  Griffith 
were  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  is  now 
known  as  Scarritt,  Griffith  &  Jones.  A  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  Mr.  Scarritt  for  several  years 
ably  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles 
of  his  party  by  his  counsel  and  before  the 
public.  Unambitious  of  political  distinction, 
he  declined  various  solicitations  looking  to 
his  preferment,  and  could  only  be  induced  to 
accept  positions  immediately  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  wherein  his  services  would  bene- 
fit the  community  and  afford  him  op- 
portunity to  add  to  his  knowledge 
professionally.  In  1885  he  became  city  coun- 
selor and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  po- 
sition with  signal  ability  and  strict  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  the  public.  In  1889-90  he 
was  called  to  the  important  position  of  mem- 
bership in  the  board  of  freeholders,  a  body 


charged  with  the  drafting  of  a  city  charter ;  as 
secretary  of  the  board,  his  legal  learning  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  objects  sought 
were  conspicuous  qualifications,  and  his  serv- 
ice was  of  peculiar  value  to  his  associates  and 
to  the  community.  In  1892,  when  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years  judge  of  the  first  division  of  the 
sixteenth  judicial  circuit  of  Missouri.  In  this 
position  he  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
many  important  cases,  and  his  decisions  re- 
ceived warm  commendation  from  the  highest 
legal  authorities.  A  lawyer  of  fine  attain- 
ments, yet  always  a  diligent  student,  he  dis- 
plays a  constantly  increasing  capacity  for 
large  and  intricate  affairs.  Through  heredity 
and  training  his  first  standards  are  the  basic 
principles  of  justice,  and  upon  these  he  builds 
his  argument  and  statement  of  law  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  sophistry  and  deceit.  A  vigorous 
and  pleasing  speaker,  his  diction  and  oratory 
are  chaste  and  digpiified,  well  suited  to  the 
higher  courts  and  to  deliberative  bodies,  with 
no  resemblance  to.  the  affected  eloquence 
which  for  the  moment  pleases  the  uncouth 
and  unthinking.  His  name  should  be  linked 
with  that  of  his  father  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Scarritt  Bible  and  Training  School, 
for  to  his  filial  devotion  and  legal  knowledge 
were  in  large  degree  due  the  consummation 
of  the  purpose  of  his  philanthropic  sire.  Dr. 
Scarritt  was  on  his  deathbed  while  his  propo- 
sitions were  yet  unaccepted  by  the  body  to 
whom  his  overtures  had  been  made.  Shortly 
before  his  demise  a  telegram  was  received 
from  the  Methodist  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, accepting  his  offer  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  expressing  thanks  for  his  liberality,  sym- 
pathy for  his  affliction  and  hopes  for  his  re- 
covery. This  was  read  to  him  by  his  son  Ed- 
ward, to  whom  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
and  the  desire  that  his  purpose  should  be 
fully  effected.  His  will  made  no  provision  for 
his  proposed  benefaction,  and  no  legal  obliga- 
tion rested  upon  his  heirs.  Loyal  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  tender  parent  whose  wish  was 
ever  law  to  them,  the  children  cheerfully  and 
gladly  carried  out  his  purpose  through  such 
means  and  in  such  manner  as  they  believed 
he  would  approve.  All  were  as  one  in  this 
accomplishment,  and  the  bequest,  through 
the  efficiency  of  Edward  and  W.  C.  Scarritt, 
as  capable  lawyers,  gfuided  by  the  experience 
in  such  matters  of  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix, 
was  so  safeguarded  as  to  insure  its  perpe- 
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tuity  without  possibility  of  alienation.  All 
this  was  accomplished  in  such  manner  as  to 
merit  the  approval  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers, and  the  wisdom  of  such  course  has  been 
as  free  from  criticism  as  have  been  the  mo- 
tives of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  the 
otiier  children  of  Dr.  Scarritt.  Judge  Scarritt 
has  been  actively  concerned  in  various  enter- 
prises conducive  to  the  commercial  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Kansas  City.  He  was 
an  incorporator  of  the  Kansas  City  State 
Bank  and  a  member  of  its  directory,  and  was 
also  an  incorporator  of  the  Northeast  Street 
Railway  Company,  now  a  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  system.  He  is  also 
greatly  interested  in  the  Kansas  City  Law 
School,  which  he  assisted  in  founding  and 
in  which  he  has  been  for  years  a  most  able 
and  earnest  instructor.  Judge  Scarritt  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  Morris,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Joel  T.  Morris,  a  pioneer  physician 
of  Westport.  A  daughter,  Berenice,  is  the 
wife  of  W.  E.  Royster,  commercial  agent  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railway. 

Scarritt,  Nathan,  benefactor,  was  born 
April  14,  1821,  in  Edwardsville,  Illinois.  His 
parents  were  Nathan  and  Letitia  (Aids)  Scar- 
ritt, the  father  a  native  of  Connecticut,  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  the  mother  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  Irish  descent.  In  1820 
they  emigrated  by  wagon  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Illinois,  locating  first  at 
Edwardsville,  and  then  on  a  farm  near 
Alton;  their  latter  location  took  their 
name  and  was  known  as  Scarritt's 
Prairie,  now  the  scat  of  Monticello  Female 
Seminary.  Nathan  was  the  seventh  of  their 
twelve  children.  He  worked  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  entered  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon, 
Illinois.  He  was  then  scarcely  able  to  read, 
and  he  began  in  the  preparatory  department. 
His  father  could  aid  him  but  little,  and  he 
obtained  his  education  almost  altogether 
through  his  own  effort.  He  cleared  the  brush 
and  timber  from  the  college  campus,  doing 
the  work  after  study  hours  and  by  moonlight, 
and  thus  paid  part  of  the  first  year's  tuition. 
With  two  others,  he  lived  in  a  tog  hut,  and 
near  it  he  fenced  and  cultivated  a  garden. 
His  meals  were  often  potatoes  of  his  own 
raising,  with  occasionally  bread  and  meat; 
during  this  time  his  expenses  were  frequently 
less  than  fifty  cents  a  week.  His  studies  were 


interrupted  by  the  illness  of  his  father,  and 
he  returned  home  to  manage  the  farm.  His 
father  convalescing,  he  returned  to  college 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  faculty,  who 
offered  him  board  and  tuition  on  credit.  He 
graduated  in  1842  as  valedictorian  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  faculty,  and  received  his  de- 
gree as  bachelor  of  arts.  In  later  years  he 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity from  his  alma  tnater.  Soon  after  grad- 
uation he  taught  a  school  at  Waterloo, 
Illinois,  and  out  of  the  savings  of  two  years 
paid  his  indebtedness  to  his  college.  In  April, 
1845,  he  removed  to  Fayette,  Missouri,  ar- 
riving there  with  but  $10  which  he  lent  to  a 
friend,  who  never  repaid  it.  Here  he  joined 
his  brother-in-law,  William  T.  Lucky,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  high  school.  Its  opening 
was  inauspicious.  Of  six  pupils  at  the  be- 
ginning one  was  taken  ill  and  four  ran  away, 
leaving  but  two  pupils  at  the  close  of  the 
first  week.  Success  was  attained,  however, 
and  out  of  Howard  High  School,  as  it  was 
known,  grew  Central  College  for  males  and 
Howard  Female  College.  Later,  upon  urgent 
solicitation,  Dr.  Scarritt  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  provisional  president  of  Central  Col- 
lege, and  served  about  one  year.  This  was 
at  a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  its  firm  establishment  is  due 
to  his  service  at  that  time.  For  three  years, 
beginning  in  1848,  he  taught  the  Indian  Man- 
ual Labor  School  in  the  Shawnee  country, 
Indian  Territory.  In  1852  he  resided  at 
Westport  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
building  of  its  high  school,  of  which  he  was 
principal.  In  1864-5  ^^  taught  school  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Peculiarly  fitted  in 
heart  and  mind  for  the  life  of  an  educator,  he 
was  highly  successful,  and  the  way  was  <q>en 
to  him  for  high  preferment  in  that  calling, 
but  he  was  destined  for  other  work  which 
led  to  noble  results  and  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  career.  So  reared  that  his  mem- 
ory could  not  recall  the  day  when  he  first 
knew  himself  as  a  Christian,  from  boyhood 
he  had  been  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  destined  for  the  ministry.  Upon 
reaching  suitable  age  he  was  called  to  the 
duties  of  a  class  leader,  and  his  deep  sincer- 
ity and  fervency  in  prayer  and  exhortation 
won  the  admiration  of  ministers  whom  he 
met.  In  1846  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
later  the  same  year  he  was  received  on  trial 
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into  the  Missouri  Conference  and  appointed 
to  the  Howard  High  School,  where  he  was 
then  teaching.    During  these  two  years,  in 
addition  to  filling  this  appointment,  he  fre- 
quently ministered  to  neighborhoods  in  the 
vicinity.    Now  occurred  the  division  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  an  event  which  cost  him 
infinite   disturbance   of  mind.    He   cast   his 
lot  with  the  Southern  branch,  convinced  in 
his  conscience  that  while  division  was  de- 
plorable and  slavery  was  in  his  estimation  an 
evil,  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  Christian  body 
to  interfere  with  established  civil  order.  He 
was  grieved  that  his  parents  and  other  rela- 
tives in  Illinois  should  condemn  him  in  his 
course  through  their  incapability  of  under- 
standing him.    In    1848-51,   while   teaching 
among  the  Indians,  he  frequently  assisted  the 
missionaries,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Shawnees,  Dela- 
wares  and  Wyandottes.    He  preached  to  each 
of  these  tribes  through  interpreters,  and  his 
labors  were  eminently  useful.  During  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  he  also  performed  ministerial 
duty  at  Lexington,  filling  a  vacancy.     Late 
in  1852  he  was  appointed  to  Westport  and 
Kansas  Qty,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
located  in  the  latter  place,  becoming  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Street  Church.    In  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  be  was  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  Kickapoo  District  of  the  Kansas  Mis- 
sion Conference,  and  represented  this  body  in 
the  General  Conference  of  1858.     In  1858-9 
he  served  in  the  Shawnee  Reserve,  and  for 
the  two  years  following  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  Lecompton  District.    During  all  the 
years   of  his   service  with   the   Indians   his 
labors  were  most  arduous  in  preaching  and 
in   establishing  churches.    His   journeyings 
were  frequently  over  untracked  prairies  and 
through  pathless  woods,  and  he  swam  and 
forded  swollen  streams  and  those  partially 
frozen.    These  exposures,  with  often  want  of 
rest  and  food,  told  severely  upon  him  in  later 
life  and  brought  on  infirmities  which  hastened 
his  death.  In  1861  his  ministerial  labors  were 
suspended  on  account  of  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions incident  to  the  Civil  War.  After  peace 
vras  restored  he  engaged  in  itinerant  service 
for  one  year,  and  was  superannuated  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability,  but  declined  the 
aid  due  him  from  the  conference  fund.    In 
1876  he  was  located  in  Kansas  City,  where 
his  labors  were  conspicuously  useful  in  the 
pastorate,  in  turn,  of  the  old  Fifth  Street 


Church,  the  Walnut  Street,  Church,  the  Lydia 
Avenue  Church,  the  Campbell  Street  Church 
and  Melrose  Church.  He  was  a  delegate  in 
several  sessions  of  the  General  Conference; 
in  two  he  served  on  the  committee  on  revisals 
and  was  assigned  to  the  same  position  at  the 
session  of  1890,  and  while  in  discharge  of 
that  duty  was  stricken  with  the  illness  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  His  residence  in  Kan- 
sas City  led  to  his  accumulation  of  a  large 
fortune,  and  afforded  him  opportunity  to  aid 
materially  in  the  development  of  the  city,  and 
to  formulate  and  execute  various  philan- 
thropic designs.  In  1862  he  bought  forty 
acres  of  land  near  Kansas  City  and  subse- 
quent purchases  increased  his  holdings  to  220 
acres,  situated  on  the  beautiful  high  ground 
known  as  Scarritt's  Point,  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Kansas  City,  overlooking  the  Mis- 
souri River.  His  first  home  there  was  a  log 
cabin  of  his  own  building.  He  was  early  as- 
sociated with  Governor  Ross,  of  Delaware,  in 
the  ownership  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  heart 
of  Kansas  City,  a  block  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  in  fee  to  the  city  upon 
condition  that  a  courthouse  or  school  be  built 
thereon,  but  the  city  failed  to  improve  the 
opportunity  and  lost  it.  In  that  time  Mr. 
Scarritt  was  a  pioneer  builder  on  Main  and 
Walnut  Streets,  and  he  erected  many  of  the 
most  substantial  and  useful  structures 
thereon.  It  was,  however,  for  his  aid  to  re- 
ligious and  educational  institutions  that  he 
was  most  conspicuously  useful,  and  is  now 
most  highly  honored.  No  such  cause,  if 
worthy,  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  aided 
it  with  his  sympathy  and  counsel  and  abun- 
dantly out  of  his  means.  Among  his  bene- 
factions were  $5,000  to  the  Scarritt  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Neosho,  and  $5,000  to  the  Cen- 
tral Female  College  at  Lexington.  The  beau- 
tiful Melrose  Church,  Kansas  City,  was  built 
almost  entirely  out  of  his  munificent  contri- 
bution of  $30,000,  upon  a  lot  whereon  he  had 
for  two  years  previously  maintained  a  tent 
for  religious  meetings.  His  benefactions  were 
not  restricted  to  the  objects  favored  by  his 
own  denomination,  and  scarcely  a  church 
in  Kansas  City  was  unaided  by  him ;  the  Rev. 
Father  Dalton  has  said  Dr.  Scarritt  was  one 
of  the  first  to  assist  him  in  the  building  of  his 
Catholic  edifice  in  the  West  Bottoms.  In  1889 
he  conceived  a  desire  to  establish  a  Bible  and 
Training  School,  and  his  purpose  was  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishment,  when  his  death  oc- 
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curred ;  it  was  not  long  delayed,  however,  the 
filial  devotion  of  his  children  inspiring  them 
to  carry  out  his  wishes.  In  theology  he  pro- 
claimed himself  an  Armenian  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  type.  In  politics  he  was  originally 
a  Whig,  and  afterward  a  conservative  Demo- 
crat. Opposed  to  slavery,  he  deprecated  in- 
terference with  the  institution  as  it  existed, 
but  rejoiced  at  its  overthrow,  though  regret- 
ful of  the  struggle  through  which  it  was  ac- 
complished. While  residing  in  Kansas  he 
took  no  part  in  the  border  troubles,  never 
attending  a  political  meeting  or  casting  a  par- 
tisan vote.  During  the  Civil  War  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  Southern  people,  but  regarded 
secession  as  a  grave  error.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  company  of  Kansas  City  Home 
Guards,  and  stood  guard  over  property,  but 
engaged  in  no  forays  or  other  movements. 
He  was  married  April  29,  1850,  to  Miss 
Martha  M.  Chick,  daughter  of  William  Chick, 
one  of  the  founders'of  Kansas  City.  The  mar- 
riage occurred  while  he  was  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  and  his  wife  was  his  ef- 
ficient colaborer.  She  died  July  29,  1873, 
having  borne  him  nine  children,  of  whom  six 
are  living,  all  residents  of  Kansas  City  except 
Charles  W.  They  are  Annie  E.,  wife  of  Bishop 
E.  R.  Hendrix;  Edward  L.,  Nathan,  Wil- 
liam C,  Charles  W.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  Martha  M.,  wife  of  Elliott  H. 
Jones.  Dr.  Scarritt  was  married,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1875,  ^o  ^l^s.  Ruth  E.  Scarritt, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Barjcer,  a  missionary 
in  India,  where  she  was  born.  Early  in  1890 
Dr.  Scarritt  was  in  St.  Louis  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Conference.  He  was  there 
taken  ill  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  where  he  died  May  22d  of  that  year. 
Funeral  ceremonies  were  held  May  25th,  in 
Mekose  Church,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
deeply  impressed  concourse  of  friends,  and 
the  services  were  conducted  by  several  emi- 
nent clergymen  who  had  been  intimate 
friends  and  warm  admirers  of  the  deceased. 
Various  ecclesiastical  and  educational  bodies 
gave  formal  expression  to  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  personal  worth  and  useful  life 
of  Dr.  Scarritt,  among  them  being  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South ;  the  curators  of  Central  Col- 
lege, the  Kentucky  Conference  Missionary 
Society  and  others.  The  value  of  his  great 
services  as  clergyman  and  educator  is  ap- 


parent in  the  foregoing  outline  of  his  life. 
From  boyhood  he  seemed  as  one  set  apart  for 
a  consecrated  purpose.  His  mouth  was  ever 
absolutely  free  from  impure  or  profane  lan- 
guage and  from  knowledge  of  the  taste  of 
tobacco  or  intoxicants.  Reared  amid  priva- 
tions, he  developed  a  magnificent  physique 
and  strong  character  in  which  reverence  for 
God,  love  and  sympathy  for  his  fellows  and 
absolute  self-forgetfulness  in  his  service 
for  these,  were  the  principal  and  con- 
trolling characteristics.  As  a  teacher 
he  won  upon  his  pupils  as  much  through 
his  kindly  personal  interest  and  sym- 
pathy as  through  his  power  of  imparting 
knowledge.  By  deep  study  and  close  obser- 
vation he  stored  his  mind  with  ample  ma- 
terial for  every  emergency,  and  his  sermons 
were  models  of  instruction  and  logical  ex- 
position. Sincere  earnestness  aided  his  ef- 
fort with  an  unaffected  vigor  of  oratory 
which  compelled  attention,  and  enabled  him 
to  impress  the  individual  hearer  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  listening  to  a  personal 
message  and  appeal.  His  personal  traits  were 
such  as  grace  the  true  pastor,  and  his  sympa- 
thy, counsel  and  admonition  were  regarded 
as  if  coming  from  an  elder  brother.  His  be- 
nevolences were  free  and  liberal,  and  directed 
in  a  sympathetic  and  orderly  way  insuring 
perpetuation  of  the  gift  and  increasing  ad- 
vantages from  it  in  after  years.  In  all  his  re- 
lations with  his  fellow-men  and  in  all  his 
efforts  he  bore  himself  as  a  steward  of  his 
Master,  and  of  few  is  it  so  truly  to  be  said 
that  "their  works  do  follow  them." 

Scarritt,  William  C,  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  Westport,  now  a  part  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  March  21,  1861,  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Nathan  and  Martha  M.  (Chick)  Scarritt.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kansas  City  and  then  took  a 
collegiate  course  at  Central  College,  Fayette, 
Missouri,  graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1881.  He  entered  the  Law  School  of  Boston 
University  and  graduated  in  1883,  locating 
in  Kansas  City  immediately  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  first  associated 
with  his  brother.  Judge  E.  L.  Scarritt,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Scarritt  &  Scarritt.  This  as- 
sociation existed  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  judge  of  the  circuit  court, 
division  No.  i,  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri. 
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For  about  three  years  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  alone  in  the  practice.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  present  firm  of  Scarritt,  Grif- 
fith &  Jones  was  formed.  Judge  Scarritt  was 
on  the  bench  six  years,  at  the  close  of  his 
judicial  career  becoming  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Scarritt,  Griffith  &  Jones,  without 
a  change  in  the  firm  name.  Mr.  Scarritt's 
practice  is  largely  devoted  to  municipal  law 
and  the  laws  governing  private  corporations. 
His  firm  represents  a  number  of  strong  cor- 
porations, and  its  members  figure  in  litiga- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance  and  occupy 
a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Kansas 
City  bar.  Mr.  Scarritt  gave  active  and  valued 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  law  which 
made  it  possible  for  Kansas  City  to  establish 
what  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  park 
system  in  this  country.  His  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  is  very  large,  and 
he  probably  appears  before  that  body  in  be- 
half of  clients  who  have  important  interests 
at  stake  as  often  as  any  lawyer  in  Missouri. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Missouri  State  Bar  Asso- 
tion.  By  appointment  of  Governor  Stephens 
he  served  a  term  as  police  commissioner  of 
Kansas  City.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  takes  as  active  a  part  in  party  manage- 
ment as  his  practice  will  allow.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Melrose  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South — in  which  denomination  the 
Scarritt  family  has  long  been  a  pillar  of 
strength — and  is  a  curator  of  Central  College, 
Fayette,  Missouri,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus. 
Mr.  Scarritt  was  married  in  1884  to  Frances 
V.  Davis,  daughter  of  Temple  Davis,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Hannibal,  Missouri.  Four 
children  have  come  to  this  union :  William  H., 
Frances  M.,  Arthur  Davis  and  Dorothy  Ann. 
Mr.  Scarritt,  although  younger  in  years  than 
many  of  the  attorneys  with  whom  he  comes  in 
daily  contact  in  the  trial  of  weighty  causes, 
ranks  with  the  most  able  of  the  bar's  repre- 
sentatives and  sustains  a  reputation  which 
extends  to  all  the  courts  of  Missouri  and  to 
those  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Scarritt  Bible  and  Training: 
School. — ^A  school  for  females  at  Kansas 
City,  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
I>al  Church,  South.  It  affords  instruction  in 
the  Bible,  evidences  of  Christianity,  church 
history,  mission  field,  missionary  methods, 
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nursing,  physiology  and  medicine.  A  hospital 
is  also  maintained.  The  building  occupies  a 
splendid  site  on  the  Missouri  River  bluffs, 
overlooking  Kansas  City  on  the  northeast. 
It  is  160  feet  in  frontage  and  120  feet  in  depth, 
with  a  court,  and  contains  a  boarding  depart- 
ment, dormitories,  lecture  rooms,  a  chapel,  a 
dispensary  and  hospital  wards.  It  was  opened 
September  14,  1892,  with  five  teachers  and 
five  pupils  in  the  school  department.  Includ- 
ing the  year  1900,  the  pupils  numbered  235, 
representing  sixteen  States  and  ten  denomi- 
nations. Of  these  a  number  have  entered  the 
mission  field  in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  India, 
Brazil  and  Mexico ;  others  have  taken  service 
in  home  mission  work  in  Kansas  City  and 
other  cities,  and  one  served  as  a  nurse  with 
the  army  in  Florida  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  In  1900  the  school  numbered 
8  teachers  and  33  students  in  the  Bible  de- 
partment, and  15  students  in  the  training 
school  department.  Miss  Maria  Layng  Gib- 
son has  served  as  principal  and  secretary  of 
the  board  of  managers  from  the  opening  of 
the  school  to  the  present  time.  For  seven  years 
previously  she  conducted  a  private  school 
and  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky.  The  institution  was  founded 
upon  a  bequest  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan 
Scarritt.  In  1889  he  offered  the  site  upon 
which  the  school  now  stands,  then  worth  $15,- 
000,  together  with  $25,000  in  cash,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  missionary  training  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  conditioned  upon  that  body  securing 
an  additional  sum  of  $25,000  to  aid  in  the 
purpose.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board,  and  Dr. 
Scarritt  prepared  the  plans,  which  were  ulti- 
mately followed  in  all  material  respects. 
Doubt  arose  as  to  the  legal  authority  of  the 
committee,  and  in  order  to  avoid  possible  em- 
barrassment in  the  future  the  entire  matter 
was  held  in  abeyance  until  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  in 
May,  1890,  in  connection  with  the  General 
Conference  in  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Scarritt  was 
present,  but  before  final  action  could  be  had 
he  was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  return  home. 
While  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  and  but  a  few 
hours  before  his  demise,  favorable  action 
was  taken  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  secretary  of  that  body,  Maria 
L.  Gibson,  advised  him  of  the  fact  by  tele- 
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graph.  The  dispatch  was  read  to  him  by  his 
oldest  son,  and  he  expressed  satisfaction  and 
a  desire  that  his  wishes  should  be  fully  carried 
out.  His  will  made  no  provision  for  the  bene- 
faction so  dear  to  his  heart,  nor  did  any  legal 
obligation  for  its  discharge  rest  upon  his 
children,  but  their  filial  devotion  and  interest 
in  the  object  moved  them  to  fulfil  his  purpose 
cheerfully  and  generously.  The  furnishings 
of  the  building  and  an  endowment  fund  of 
$80,000  were  subsequently  contributed  by  in- 
dividuals and  churches,  through  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  agents  appointed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreigpi  Missions. 

Scariitt  College.— A  collegiate  institu- 
tion for  both  sexes,  under  the  care  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  located 
at  Neosho,  in  Newton  County.  It  is  con- 
ducted with  entire  freedom  from  sectarian 
influence.  The  building  is  a  substantial  brick 
and  stone  edifice  which  cost  $12,000.  The 
present  value,  with  equipment,  is  $30,000.  Its 
beginning  was  in  1878,  as  Neosho  Seminary, 
instituted  under  the  patronage  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  South,  with  Professor  D.  M. 
Conway  as  President.  This  gave  place  in  1880 
to  the  Neosho  Collegiate  Institute,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Lewis  Wills.  In  1882  the 
name  was  changed  to  Scarritt  College,  in 
grateful  recogpiition  of  Dr.  Scarritt,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  who  contributed  $5,000,  and  with 
Messrs.  Daugherty  and  Wood  provided  for 
the  excellent  building  now  in  use. 

Schaffery  John,  inventor,  engineer  and 
government  inspector,  was  born  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pennsylvania,  September,  1826, 
and  died  near  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  April  14, 
1893.  His  parents  were  John  and  Emily 
(Shorts)  Schaffer,  of  Dutch  and  Scotch-Irish 
lineage,  and  from  them  he  inherited  the  qual- 
ities of  a  strong,  steadfast  and  faithful  char- 
acter. Both  his  grandfathers  fought  under 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  bore  themselves  with  honor.  He  received 
a  good  English  education  in  the  schools 
of  Allegheny  City,  and  was  there  trained  to 
the  trade  of  blacksmith,  rising  to  machinist, 
engineer  and  general  expert  mechanic.  In 
i860  he  came  to  Missouri  and  located  in  St. 
Louis.  His  reputation  as  a  skillful  engineer 
and  river  man  was  already  established,  and 
shortly  after  he  settled  in  St.  Louis  he  was 
appointed  United  States  inspector  of  steam- 


boat machinery  and  boilers,  an  office  which, 
in  those  palmy  days  of  steamboating,  was 
one  of  great  responsibility  and  importance. 
He  held  it  for  thirty  years,  and  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  discharging  its  duties  with  sat- 
isfaction to  the  government  and  in  a  manner 
that  gained  for  him  the  good  will  and  respect 
of  steamboat  men.     It  is  recorded  to  his 
credit,  that  in   his  long  administration  no 
accident  ever  occurred   to  a  steamer  that 
could  be  attributed  to  a  negligent  and  im- 
perfect inspector.    He  was  a  man  of  active 
and   investigating  mental    habits,   and   this 
quality,  with  his  practical  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics, made  him  an  inventor,  as  was  his 
father    before    him.     Captain    SchaflFer  '  in- 
vented the  steam  capstan,  now  in  general  use, 
and  also  the  sand  pump  dredge  boat,  for 
deepening  the  channel  of  rivers.    When  the 
famous    race    of   the  "Lee"  and  "Natchez" 
took  place,  in   1870,  Captain  Schaffer  was 
asked    to    act    as    chief    engineer    of    the 
"Natchez,"    but    declined    this    tribute    to 
his  skill,  as  he  was,  at  the  time,  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ  as  inspector.    He  possessed 
an  unusual  capacity  for  general  business,  be- 
ing sagacious  and  prudent,  and  his  invest- 
ments in  several  manufacturing  enterprises 
yielded  good  returns  and  brought  him  an 
ample  fortune,  a  large  measure  of  the  credit 
for  which  he  was  accustomed  to  award  to  the 
wise  counsel  and  judicious  management  of 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  A. 
E.  Vandergrift,  and  who  inherited  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  the  well  known  Vandergrift 
family  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber.   His  beautiful  home  near  Kirkwood  was 
the  seat  of  a  generous  hospitality,  and  in  the 
constant  entertainment  of  his  friends  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  no  little  pride  in  telling 
them  that  all  the  bounties  of  his  well  served 
table  were  the  products  of  his  own  farm,  gar- 
den and  dairy.    At  his  death  he  left  his  widow, 
who  followed  him  in  1898,  and  who  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  for  her  Christian  char- 
acter and  her  amiable  qualities,  and  several 
children,  one  of  them,  Morse  B.  Schaffer, 
famous  as  the  inventor  of  nineteen  patented 
railway  appliances  and  devices  in  general  use, 
from  which  he  has  derived  a  handsome  for- 
tune. 

Schell  City.— A  town  in  Vernon  County, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
nineteen    miles    northeast    of    Nevada,  the 
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county  seat.  It  has  a  fine  brick  school  build- 
ing, accommodating  six  teachers  and  300 
pupils,  including  thirty-four  in  the  high 
school;  churches  of  the  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian denominations ;  lodges  of  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Modern  Woodmen  and  Woodmen 
of  the  World;  a  Democratic  newspaper,  the 
**Schell  City  News;'*  a  bank,  a  flourmill,  a 
sawmill,  and  marble  works.  There  are  pro- 
ductive coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  In  1899 
the  population  was  1,000.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  1871  by  the  Schell  City  Town  Com- 
pany, and  was  named  for  one  of  the  propri- 
etors, Augustus  Schell,  of  New  York  City,  a 
former  grand  sachem  of  the  Tammany  Soci- 
ety, who,  in  recognition  of  the  compliment, 
donated  $1,000  toward  the  erection  of  the 
public  school  building.  Richard  Schell, 
brother  of  Augustus  Schell,  offered  $1,000  for 
the  first  male  child  born  in  the  town,  to  be 
named  for  himself,  and  made  the  payment  to 
John  Wood  and  wife,  parents  of  Richard 
Schell  Wood,  born  early  in  the  year  the  town 
was  founded.  B.  F.  Herrick  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Field- 
ing Childs  was  the  first  clerk.  For  two  years 
following  1876,  the  place  suffered  severely 
from  stagnation  of  business  consequent  upon 
crop  failures,  and  in  1885  business  houses 
to  the  value  of  $65,000  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
suppK)sedly  the  work  of  incendiaries.  Schell 
City  is  substantially  built,  and  is  the  center 
of  a  large  trade  derived  from  agricultural, 
stock  and  mining  interests. 

Scheme  and  Charter,— The  name 
given  to  the  measure  combining  a  scheme  of 
separation  between  the  city  and  county  of  St. 
Louis,  and  a  new  charter  for  the  city,  which 
was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  August 
22,  1876,  and  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
county  and  city  sixty  days  thereafter,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1876.  It  was  a  measure  of  vast  im- 
portance and  great  advantage  to  the  city,  and 
was  not  attended  by  any  disadvantages  to  the 
county.  Although  the  city  possessed  more 
than  ten  times  as  great  a  population,  and 
more  than  ten  times  as  much  wealth,  and  paid 
more  than  ten  times  as  large  a  share  of  the 
county  taxes,  as  the  rural  part  of  the  county, 
the  county  outnumbered  and  •  outvoted  the 
city  on  the  bench  of  the  county  court,  and, 
of  course,  controlled  the  body  which  had 
authority  to  assess  the  taxable  property,  levy 


and  collect  the  taxes  thereon,  and  expend 
the  revenues.  Such  partial  measures  as  could 
be  from  time  to  time  thought  of  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  Legislature  was  appealed 
to  at  nearly  every  successive  session  to  give 
the  city  a  "new  charter,"  or  an  "amended 
charter,"  giving  to  the  city  greater  control 
over  its  municipal  interests.  In  the  State 
constitutional  convention  of  1875,  provision 
was  made  in  the  new  constitution  for  allow- 
ing the  people  of  St.  Louis  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  city  "so  as  to  embrace  the  parks 
now  without  its  boundaries  and  other  con- 
venient and  contiguous  territory,  and  to 
frame  a  charter  for  the  government  of  the 
city  thus  enlarged."  The  precedent  condi- 
tions were  that  the  city  council  and  county 
court  should  meet  in  joint  session  and  order 
an  election  for  a  board  of  thirteen  freehold- 
ers, whose  duty  should  be  "to  propose  a 
scheme  for  the  enlargement  and  definition  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  the  reorganization 
of  the  government  of  the  courtty,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  city  thus 
enlarged  and  the  residue  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  the  government  of  the  city  thus  enlarged 
by  a  charter  in  harmony  with  and  subject 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Missouri." 
The  scheme  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  whole  county,  and  the  char- 
ter to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city 
so  enlarged.  The  freeholders — George  H. 
Shields,  James  O.  Bmadhead,  F.  H.  Lutke- 
witte,  George  W.  Parker,  Silas  Bent,  M. 
Dwight  Collier,  Henry  T.  Mudd,  George 
Penn,  M.  H.  Phelan  and  Samuel  Reber — ^per- 
formed their  task,  and  the  scheme  and  char- 
ter were  submitted  to  vote  and  ratified — the 
scheme  by  a  majority  of  1,253,  ^^^  the  char- 
ter by  a  majority  of  3,222. 

The  scheme  of  separation  provided  that  the 
city  should  have  all  the  county  property  and 
buildings  embraced  within  the  extended  lim- 
its, including,  besides  the  courthouse,  the 
four  courts  and  jail,  the  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane, and  the  poorhouse  farm,  the  parks, 
public  roads  and  highways ;  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  this,  should  assume  all  the  county 
debts  and  the  park  tax,  which  before  had 
been  levied  on  all  county  property.  The 
severance  between  the  city  and  county  as 
newly  organized  was  complete,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  county  court  of  St.  Louis 
County  over  and  in  the  city  ceased  forever, 
and  the  functions  toward  the  State,  formerly 
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performed  by  the  county  court  and  the 
county  officers,  are  now  performed  by  the 
municipal  assembly  and  the  city  officers ;  and 
the  city  has  its  own  sheriff,  coroner,  public 
administrator,  and  recorder  of  deeds. 

The  new  charter  very  largely  extended  the 
city  limits,  giving  a  river  front  from  a  point 
200  feet  south  of  the  mouth  of  River  des 
Peres,  on  the  south,  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  United  States  Survey  No.  114,  where 
it  strikes  the  river  on  the  north — about 
nineteen  miles — with  a  western  line  varying 
from  three  to  six  miles  out  from  the  river; 
enclosing  an  area  of  sixty-two  and  one-half 
square  miles,  divided  into  twenty-eight 
wards.  And  this  enlargement  of  area  was 
accompanied  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
city's  authority.  The  legislative  body  is 
called  the  municipal  assembly,  composed  of 
two  branches — a  council  of  thirteen  members, 
chosen  on  a  general  ticket,  and  holding  office 
for  four  years ;  and  a  house  of  delegates,  one 
from  each  ward,  chosen  every  two  years. 
The  salary  of  members  of  the  assembly  is 
fixed  at  $300  a  year.  The  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative department  consists  of  a  mayor, 
comptroller,  auditor,  treasurer,  register,  col- 
lector, recorder  of  deeds,  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  sheriff,  coroner,  mar- 
shal, public  administrator,  president  of  the 
bpard  of  assessors,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  public  improvements — all  chosen  by  the 
qualified  voters  and  holding  office  for  four 
years — ^and  a  city  counselor,  district  asses- 
sors, superintendent  of  workhouse,  superin- 
tendent of  house  of  refuge,  superintendent  of 
fire  alarm  and  police  telegraph,  commissioner 
of  supplies,  assessor  of  water  rates,  two  jx)lice 
justices,  attorney,  jailer  and  five  commission- 
ers on  charitable  institutions,  all  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  holding  office  for  four 
years.  There  are  also  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  street  commissioner, 
sewer  commissioner,  water  commissioner, 
harbor  and  wharf  commissioner  and  park 
commissioner,  who,  with  the  president 
thereof,  constitute  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements. The  tax  rate  for  municipal  pur- 
poses can  not  exceed  i  per  cent  in  the  old 
limits,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  valid  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  only  such  rate  as  may 
be  required ;  and  in  the  new  limits  the  rates 
may  not  exceed  four-tenths  of  i  per  cent  for 
municipal  purposes,  and  one-tenth  of  i  per 
cent  for  debt  purposes. 


The  new  charter  has  worked  so  satisfac- 
torily and  accomplished  its  purpose  so  well 
that  after  twenty-two  years'  experience  only 
one  amendment  to  it  has  been  made  by  the 
Legislature — an  amendment  taking  away  the 
freehold  qualification  for  mayor.  A  few 
trivial  amendments  have  been  made  by  the 
municipal  assembly,  and  ratified  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  the  only  one  possessing  im- 
portance being  the  provision  authorizing  the 
assembly  to  provide  for  a  general  sprinkling 
of  the  streets.  The  public  institutions  are 
well  managed ;  the  efficiency  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government  has  been  notably  im- 
proved ;  the  municipal  debt,  though  increased 
in  1876,  by  the  city's  assumption  of  the 
$6,824,000  county  debt,  has  been  steadily  re- 
duced ;  the  city's  credit  is  higher  than  it  ever 
was  before;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  period  since  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme  and  charter  has  been  one  of  un- 
surpassed prosperity,  marked  by  more  im- 
provements than  any  previous  era  of  its 
history.  In  1876,  when  the  scheme  and 
charter  took  effect,  the  taxable  valuation, 
real  and  personal,  was  $166,441,110;  in  1898 
it  was  $353,988,510,  an  increase  of  $187,547,- 
400,  or  more  than  double.  The  taxable 
wealth  of  the  city,  therefore,  has  increased 
more  in  the  twenty-two  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme  and  charter  than  in  all 
its  previous  history. 

No  proposition  of  return  to  the  old  order 
of  relations  between  the  city  and  county  has 
ever  been  made  by  either,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  separation  is  for  all 
time.  The  county  of  St.  Louis  underwent  a 
reorganization  immediately  after  the  separa- 
tion, established  Qayton  as  its  seat,  and 
erected  there  a  courthouse  and  jail,  and  the 
new  government  has  worked  satisfactorily 
ever  since. 

Schiller  Verein. — A  strictly  literary 
society,  organized  in  St.  Louis  February  9, 
1896,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  taste  for 
German  classic  literature.  It  has  about  300 
members.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1898, 
the  Verein  dedicated  a  statue  of  Schiller,  do- 
nated by  Colonel  Charles  G.  Stifel,  in  North 
St.  Louis  Park. 

Sehifferdecker,  Charles,  banker, 
was  born  August  28,  1851,  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many.   His  parents  were  Andrew  and  Phili- 
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pina  (Bueler)  Schifferdecker.  The  father 
belonged  to  a  family  of  some  importance, 
several  of  its  members  holding  governmental 
positions  at  various  times;  he  died  in  Ger- 
many. The  m>other  came  to  America  with 
her  children,  making  her  home  with  her  son, 
Charles,  who  cared  for  her  with  filial  devotion 
until  her  death  in  1896.  Charles  was  reared 
upon  a  farm,  and  educated  in  a  country 
school  near  Heidelberg.  In  1869  he  came  to 
America,  locating  near  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where 
he  worked  on  a  farm  for  about  four  years. 
He  then  went  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he 
found  employment  in  a  brewery,  and  some- 
what later  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
was  similarly  engaged.  He  followed  the  same 
business  at  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  during 
the  early  part  of  1875,  removing  later  that 
year  to  Joplin,  Missouri,  where  he  established 
a  bottling  and  ice  business,  which  he  made 
one  of  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  city. 
This  he  sold  in  i388  to  the  senior  George  H. 
Redell  and  others,  and  it  is  now  conducted 
by  the  younger  George  H.  Redell.  He  then 
became  interested  in  various  large  business 
affairs,  which  engaged  his  most  capable 
effort,  and  which  were  successfully  devel- 
oped. In  the  year  of  his  retirement  from 
the  bottling  house  which  he  established,  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Joplin,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  prosperous  financial  institutions 
in  the  State.  Of  this  he  has  been  president 
from  the  date  of  establishment  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  three 
years,  when  he  was  relieved  from  duty  in 
order  that  he  might  make  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  otherwise  find  recreation.  He  is  largely 
interested  in  mining  properties  and  affairs, 
his  principal  holdings  being  as  directing 
stockholder  in  the  Galena  Lead  and  Zinc 
Company,  upon  whose  land  the  city  of  Galena 
is  laid  out.  In  politics  he  is  a  sound  money 
Democrat,  an  advocate  of  a  tariff  which  will 
protect  American  capital  and  labor,  and  of  a 
foreign  policy  which  will  extend  American 
commerce  and  manufactures.  He  has  never 
been  a  self-seeker,  and  has  only  held  such 
public  places  as  were  devolved  upon  him  in 
the  public  interest.  Upon  two  occasions  he 
accepted  positions  in  the  board  of  education, 
serving  as  treasurer  in  each  term.  During 
these  periods  were  built  the  principal  public 
school  edifices,  involving  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  $75,000,  all  the  moneys  disbursed 


passing  through  his  hands.  He  has  also 
served  in  the  city  council  when  important 
municipal  questions  were  pending.  He  was 
reared  a  German  Lutheran,  and  out  of  rever- 
ence for  the  religion  of  his  parents,  has  been 
generous  in  his  aid  of  its  church  interests. 
The  handsome  house  of  worship  occupied  by 
the  Joplin  congregation  was  his  gift,  the 
money  value  amounting  to  about  $3,000.  He 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  organization  of 
the  old  Joplin  Turners'  Society,  and  its  most 
liberal  patron.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
and  liberal  member  of  the  Joplin  Club,  the 
most  important  organization  in  the  city, 
w^hich  has  accomplished  so  much  in  inau- 
gurating and  carrying  to  success  various  im- 
portant enterprises,  and  is  the  present  pres- 
ident of  that  body.  In  Masonry  he  has 
attained  the  degree  of  Knight  Templar.  His 
liberal  aid  was  cheerfully  extended  to  the 
Joplin  Rifles,  the  first  military  company  or- 
ganized in  Joplin,  in  1881,  and  its  ample 
equipment  was  largely  due  to  him.  He  was 
equally  helpful  in  affording  influence  and 
means  toward  the  organization  of  Company 
G,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  National  Guard 
of  Missouri,  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  his  patriotic  enthusiasm 
moved  him  to  many  acts  of  liberality  while 
that  command  was  in  the  field.  Mr.  Schiffer- 
decker was  married,  September  24,  1877,  to 
Miss  Mina  Martens,  daughter  of  William  and 
Frederika  Martens,  of  Lee  County,  Iowa. 
She  was  born  in  Germany.  For  several  years 
past  her  parents  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  her 
home,  where  the  mother  yet  resides.  The 
father  died  in  October,  1899.  A  son  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schifferdecker  in  1878,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  one  year.  The  fam- 
ily live  in  unpretentious  elegance.  Mr. 
Schifferdecker  continues  to  give  earnest  per- 
sonal attention  to  his  many  large  affairs,  at 
the  same  time  affording  the  same  hearty  and 
active  aid  to  public  enterprises  as  when  less 
demand  lay  upon  his  time.  In  his  personal 
relations  he  is  genial  and  companionable. 
He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  build- 
ing of  St.  John's  Hospital,  of  Joplin,  and  his 
benefactions  are  freely  bestowed  upon  char- 
itable institutions.  The  suffering  and  dis- 
tressed find  in  him  a  willing  but  unostenta- 
tious helper. 

Schlossstein,    Adolphus,    physician, 
was  born  in  Albisheim,  Bavaria,  January  2T^ 
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1841.  He  received  a  university  education,  be- 
came a  physician,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
German  Army.  In  1867  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  St.  Louis.  In  1875  he  visited  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  the  line  of  his  professional  work, 
and  in  1886  spent  some  time  in  Cuba  for 
observation  and  pleasure.  In  1896  he  spent 
the  year  in  extensive  travel  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France  and  the  British  Isles. 
Becoming  identified  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Greorge  Schlossstein,  in  the  manufacture  of 
window  glass,  he  has  aided  in  building  up  a 
flourishing  glass  manufacturing  industry,  and 
is  now  president  of  the  French  Window  Glass 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Missouri.  He  is 
identified  professionally  with  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society  and  the  Society  of  German 
Physicians,  and  socially  with  the  Lieder- 
kranz  and  other  societies.  Dr.  Schlossstein 
has  been  twice  married — ^first,  in  1871,  to 
Miss  Bertha  Schaeffer,  daughter  of  Nicb3las 
Schaeffer,  a  well*  known  soap  manufacturer 
of  St.  Louis.  She  died  in  1873,  and  in  1875 
Dr.  Schlossstein  married  Miss  Caroline 
Schaeffer,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  Adolphus 
G.  Schlossstein,  a  son  bom  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College. 

Schmidt,  Herman  A.,  farmer  and 
stock-raiser,  was  born  October  19,  1862,  in 
Cooper  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Herman 
and  Theresa  (Spieler)  Schmidt,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Saxony,  Germany,  and  came 
from  there  to  the  United  States  in  1841. 
His  father  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1881. 
His  mother  was  still  living  in  1900.  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  reared  on  a  farm  seven  miles 
east  of  Boonville,  and  received  a  practical 
business  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cooper  County.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  stock-raiser,  and  the  son  was  trained  to 
that  calling  from  boyhood  up.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death,  although  he  lacked  two  years  of 
having  reached  his  majority,  he  took  charge 
of  the  home  farm,  and  has  since  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  farming  and  stock-raising,  in 
which  he  has  been  unusually  successful.  A 
Republican  in  politics,  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  various  political  campaigns,  and  in 
1890  made  the  race  for  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cooper  County.  In  common  with 
his  associates  on  the  Cooper  County  Repub- 


lican ticket  of  that  year,  he  was  defeated,  but 
the  canvass  demonstrated  his  ability  and  pop- 
ularity. In  1898  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed him  receiver  of  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Boonville,  and  this  office  he 
still  holds.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church,  and  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  church  of  that  denomination 
at  Boonville.  His  fraternal  connections  are 
with  the  Order  of  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
October  24,  1898,  Mr.  Schmidt  married  Miss 
Fanny  Manger,  daughter  of  Casper  and  Wil- 
helmina  Manger,  of  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Schofleldy  John  M«9  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1831.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1853,  and  for  five  years  thereafter  was 
instructor  in  natural  philosophy  in  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  then  took  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis^ 
where  he  was  engaged  when  the  Civil  War 
began  in  1861.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
government  under  Captain  Lyon,  and  was 
volunteer  aide  on  his  staff  at  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek.  In  November,  1861,  he  was 
made  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1863,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,, 
succeeding  General  Halleck,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis.  He  remained  in  command 
of  the  department  until  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  in  January,  1864.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  department  was  distinguished 
by  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Confederate  at- 
tacks on  Springfield  and  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
of  Shelby's  raid  into  the  State  and  retreat 
from  it.  It  was  during  his  administration,, 
also,  that  the  famous  "Order  No.  11"  was 
issued  by  General  Ewing  at  Kansas  City  for 
the  depopulation  of  Cass,  Jackson,  Bates  and 
part  of  Vernon  Counties  within  fifteen  days. 
When  this  order,  the  execution  of  which  was 
attended  by  so  much  suffering,  was  issued. 
General  Schofield  visited  the  border  and  after 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  conditions, 
approved  it,  thus  dividing  with  General 
Ewing  the  responsibility  for  it.  His  defense 
of  the  order  was  its  necessity  as  a  military 
measure  for  breaking  up  the  guerrilla  war  on 
the  border.  The  farmers  of  the  counti^ 
named,  whether  Unionists  or  Southern  sym- 
pathizers, were  at  the  mercy  of  the  guerrillt 
bands  and  forced  to  shelter  and  supply  them^ 
and  as  there  were  not  troops  enough  in  the 
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district  to  cover  it,  there  was  no  other  way 
of  meeting  the  evil  but  to  remove  the  popu- 
lation and  the  crops  and  stores.  General 
Schofield  encountered  the  opposition  of  the 
"Radical"  Republicans  on  account  of  his 
recognition  of  and  co-operation  with  the 
provisional  State  government  with  Governor 
Gamble  at  its  head.  They  were  hostile  to 
this  government  because  of  its  conservatism, 
and  in  their  State  convention  held  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  September  i,  1863,  made  a  formal 
and  organized  effort  to  have  General  Scho- 
field removed.  A  delegation  of  seventy  per- 
sons, with  Charles  D.  Drake  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  visit  Washington  and  ask 
President  Lincoln  to  relieve  Schofield,  and 
appoint  General  B.  F.  Butler  in  his  place. 
The  committee  performed  their  task,  but 
President  Lincoln  refused  to  make  the  de- 
sired change,  and  General  Schofield  was  re- 
tained in  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri  until  January  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Georgia,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  At- 
lanta, and  also  in  the  movements  in  North 
Carolina  that  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  1868  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  War  upon  the  resignation  of  that  office  by 
General  Grant. 

School  Board  Association  of  Mis- 
souri. — ^The  State  School  Board  Associa- 
tion of  Missouri  was  organized  at  Moberly, 
Missouri,  in  March,  1896,  its  first  officers 
being  R.  L.  Yeager,  of  Kansas  City,  presi- 
dent, and  J.  R.  Lowell,  of  Moberly,  secre- 
tary. It  is  composed  of  persons  who  are 
members  of  public  school  boards,  and  its 
objects  are  to  discuss  and  otherwise  consider 
questions  pertaining  to  school  administration, 
the  relations  of  school  boards  to  school 
supervision,  and  means  and  methods  of  im- 
proving the  schools.  A  convention  is  held 
once  a  year  and  the  practice  is  to  have  papers 
read,  followed  by  discussion. 

School   Commissioner,  County.— 

An  officer  elected  by  the  people  in  every 
county  of  the  State  at  the  general  school  elec- 
tion on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  in  the  odd 
years,  and  holding  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
His  duties  are  to  examine  applicants  who 
desire  to  be  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  grant  certificates  to  those  who  are  found 
qualified.    He  makes  annual  reports  to  the 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  on  or 
before  the  31st  day  of  August,  of  the  edu- 
cational statistics  of  his  county.  His  com- 
pensation is,  in  counties  of  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  $20;  in  counties  of  10,000  and 
less  than  15,000,  $30;  in  counties  of  15,000 
and  upward,  $40 ;  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  allowed 
to  charge  $1.50  for  every  teacher's  certificate 
he  issues,  and  is  allowed  a  fee  for  holding  the 
annual  teachers'  institute. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  an  Ameri- 
can ethnologist  and  explorer,  was  born  in 
Watervliet,  New  York,  March  28,  1793,  and 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  10, 
1864.  He  was  the  author  of  a  six-volume 
work  on  the  **Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States,"  "Travels  in  the  Central  Portion  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,"  and  other  works  re- 
lating to  travel  and  the  Indians  of  America. 
In  1819,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  government,  he  visited  the  mines  of 
Washington  County,  Missouri,  upon  which 
he  made  report,  in  which  he  said:  "This  is 
the  land  of  ores,  the  country  of  minerals." 
According  to  his  report  in  1819,  the  follow- 
ing mines  were  in  operation  and  produced  the 
amounts  of  ore  and  employed  the  number  of 
hands  here  given:  Mine  a  Breton,  1,500,000 
pounds,  160  hands;  Shibboleth,  2,700,000 
pounds,  240  hands;  La  Motte,  2,400,000 
pounds,  210  hands;  Richwood's,  1,300,000 
pounds,  140  hands;  Bryan's  and  Dogget's, 
910,000  pounds,  80  hands;  Perry's,  Elliott's, 
Old  Mines  and  Bellefontaine  Mines,  45,000 
pounds,  20  hands;  Mine  Astraddle,  Liberty, 
Renault,  Silvers  and  Miller,  450,000  pounds, 
40  hands;  Cannon's,  Bequette's  and  Little 
Mines,  75,000  pounds,  30  hands ;  Rock  Dig- 
gings, Citadel,  Lambert's,  Austin's  and 
Jones*  mines,  1,160,000  pounds,  180  hands; 
total  production  of  lead  for  the  year,  10,540,- 
000  pounds,  and  total  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,100. 

School  Lands. — By  act  of  Congress, 
March  6,  1820,  grant  was  made,  for  common 
school  purposes,  in  Missouri,  of  the  sixteenth 
section  in  every  township,  of  lands  not  other- 
wise disposed  of ;  if  a  section  did  not  contain 
undisposed-of  lands,  selection  was  to  be  made 
elsewhere.  Generally  the  townships  reserved 
sufficient  for  school  building  sites,  and  made 
sale  of  the  remainder,  holding  the  proceeds 
as  a  school  fund. 
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School  of  Desisrn. — ^An  art  institution, 
the  nature  of  which  is  evidenced  by  its  name, 
founded  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  in  1878, 
and  which  flourished  for  some  years  in  St. 
Louis.  Lack  of  encouragement  and  financial 
aid  ultimately  caused  the  school  to  perma- 
nently close  its  doors. 


School  of  Engineering. 

ington  University.'' 


-See  **Wash- 


School  of  Mines  and  Metallnrgy.— 

A  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
located  in  the  city  of  RoUa,  in  Phelps 
County.  In  1870  the  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri  in  accepting  the  donation  of  land 
for  educational  purposes  made  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  through  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2,  1862,  established  an  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  and  a  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  Different  towns  of 
the  State  competed  for  its  location,  the  board 
of  curators  of  the  State  University  acting  as 
a  committee  to  decide  upon  a  site  for  the 
school.  Phelps  County  voted  $75,000  in 
bonds  and  gave  7,709  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $38,545;  donated  130  acres  for  a  site, 
valued  at  $13,000,  and  Joseph  Campbell,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Rolla,  donated  forty 
acres  of  mineral  land,  valued  at  $4,000 ;  in  all 
a  total  of  $130,545.  The  offer  of  the  county 
was  accepted,  the  school  buildings  erected, 
and  the  school  formally  opened  November 
23,  1 871.  The  buildings  of  the  school  are 
splendidly  located.  Its  reputation  is  fast 
growing  as  one  of  the  leading  schools  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States.  Its  depart- 
ments are  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
civil  engineering,  mining  and  geology,  and 
metallurgy  and  ore  dressing.  Besides  these, 
academic  and  language  courses  are  included 
in  the  curriculum. 

Schools,  Public. — ^The  public  schools 
of  Missouri  have  been  ever  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  system  in  1848  a  subject  of 
zealous  cultivation,  a  source  of  strength,  and 
a  cause  for  pride  to  the  people  of  the  Sta/te ; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  popular  affection,  with 
the  directing  aid  of  educators  of  high  ca- 
pacity, they  have  been  improved  in  scope  of 
instruction,  the  character  of  the  teaching,  and 
architecture  of  the  buildings,  until  they  rank 
with  the  very  best  in  the  land.  Even  before 
Missouri  became  a  State  there  were  citizens 


who  recognized  the  need  and  advantage  of 
free  education,  and  it  was  by  the  active  and 
earnest  efforts  of  one  of  these,  Thomas  F. 
Riddick,  who  came  to  Missouri  from  Virginia 
in  1804,  and  served  for  several  years  as  clerk 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  land  claims, 
that  the  first  public  measure  in  aid  of  free 
schools  in  Missouri  was  passed — ^the  act  of 
Congress  in  181 2,  giving  to  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  Territory  all  unclaimed  lots 
and  parts  of  common  fields  adjacent  to  them 
for  the  support  of  their  schools.  Mr.  Rid- 
dick's  investigation  in  the  land  office  showed 
that  these  unclaimed  lots  around  St.  Louis 
were  numerous,  and  would  some  day  be  val- 
uable, and  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  horseback 
trip  which  he  made  to  Washington  in  the 
year  named  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
act.  It  is  true,  the  measure  was  valuable,  al- 
most exclusively,  to  St.  Louis  and  a  few  other 
villages ;  nevertheless,  it  established  the  claim 
of  free  education  upon  government  favor,  and 
that  claim  has  been  recognized  ever  since. 
When  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1820  it  was  provided  that  the 
sixteenth  section  of  every  congressional 
township  should  be  given  to  the  State  for 
school  purposes,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  "township  school  fund/'  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  these  lands  being  set  apart  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  town- 
ship schools.  Subsequently  Congress  granted 
to  the  State  certain  saline  and  other  lands, 
which  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  set  apart 
for  what  is  called  the  **State  school  fund." 
The  Legislature  appropriated  to  this  fund, 
in  addition,  all  money,  stocks,  bonds,  land  and 
other  property  belonging  to  any  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  except  wherein  the 
rights  of  municipalities  would  be  infringed; 
escheats,  unclaimed  shares  of  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons;  fines,  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, all  grants,  gifts  and  devises  to  this 
State  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  all  un- 
claimed dividends  in  insolvent  insurance 
companies.  Another  source  of  income  is  the 
"State  seminary  fund,"  made  up  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  act  of 
Congress,  February,  1818,  for  the  support  of 
seminaries.  Still  another  fund  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is 
the  "county  school  fund,"  made  up  of  fines, 
penalties  and  forfeitures.  These  funds  be- 
long to  the  counties  respectively,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  used  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
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in  each  county.  A  larger  source  of  income 
for  the  schools  is  the  one-fourth,  some- 
times one-third,  of  the  ordinary  annual  rev- 
enues paid  into  the  State  treasury,  which 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  State  public 
schools.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
requires  that  this  appropriation  shall 
not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
revenues,  and  the  Legislature  frequently 
makes  it  one-third.  But  the  largest 
part  of  income  for  the  schools  comes  from 
the  annual  school  tax  on  property  which  each 
school  district  for  itself  levies  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  This  tax  is  forty  cents  on 
$ioo,  and  may,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  be 
increased  to  sixty-five  cents  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  in  villages  to  loo  cents ;  for  build- 
ing a  schoolhouse  an  extra  annual  tax  of  forty 
cents,  which,  by  vote  of  the  people  may  be 
increased  to  loo  cents  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  and  to  sixty-five  cents  in  country 
districts,  may  be  levied  until  the  house  is 
paid  for.  In  the  year  1897  the  income  from 
the  several  sources  was  as  follows :  From  the 
State  school  fund,  $866,139;  ^roni  the  county 
school  funds,  $330,682;  from  the  township 
funds,  $153,176;  from  permanent  special  dis- 
trict funds,  $64,378;  from  taxes,  $4,188,634; 
which,  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,405,931, 
made  a  total  of  $5,639,112.  In  addition  there 
were  receipts  from  the  sale  of  school  bonds, 
$190,026;  direct  levy  for  building,  $196,600; 
from  the  sale  of  school  property,  $38,088; 
insurance,  $12,325;  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
$194,967;  railroad  and  district  taxes,  $408,380, 
making  altogether,  $8,070,618.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  as  follows :  For 
teachers'  wages,  $4,230,593 ;  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, $1,025,299;  for  building  purposes. 
$993*158;  total,  $6,249,051.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  State  between  six  and  twenty 
years  was:  White  males,  474,605;  white  fe- 
males, 454,229;  colored  males,  26,553;  col- 
ored females,  26,035;  total,  981422.  The 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  was: 
White  males,  334,701 ;  white  females,  322,115 ; 
colored  males,  15,474;  colored  females,  16,- 
292 ;  total,  688,583.  The  total  attendance  of 
pupils  was  62422,055  days ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  440,692  pupils.  The  aver- 
age length  of  school  term  was  140  days ;  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  could  be  seated  in  the 
schools,  690,342;  number  of  vcJumes  in  the 
school  libraries,  169,554;  value  of  libraries, 
$1 18,703 ;  number  of  trees  planted  on  Arbor 


Day,  6,625.  Number  of  teachers  employed, 
males,  5,940;  females,  9,319;  total,  15,259,  of 
whom  758  were  colored.  Average  salary  per 
month  of  teachers,  $49.50  for  males,  and 
$42.50  for  females;  general  average,  $45. 
Number  of  school  rooms  occupied  in  the 
State,  white,  13,146;  colored,  729;  total,  13,- 
875.  Number  of  schools,  white,9,6i9 ;  colored, 
497;  total,  10,116;  number  of  schoolhouses 
built  during  the  year,  277 ;  estimated  value  of 
school  property,  $16,718410;  average  school 
tax,  47c.  The  State  school  fund  in  1898  was 
$4,393,839,  the  county  school  funds 
amounted  to  $4,000,000,  and  the  township 
school  funds  to  $3,500,000.  (See  also  "Schools 
of  St.  Louis"  and  "Schools  of  Kansas  City," 
etc.)  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  .who  is 
chosen  at  the  regular  State  election,  and  holds 
office  for  four  years,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 
year.  There  are  three  normal  schools  in  the 
State  for  the  education  of  teachers,  one  at 
Warrensburg,  one  at  Kirksville  and  one  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  and  there  is  a  department 
for  training  colored  teachers  in  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity at  Jefferson  City.  They  are  supported 
by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  a  year,  and 
in  1898  had  2,080  pupils  enrolled. 

Schools  of  Kansas  City,  Public— 

In  1865  Missouri,  devastated  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  bleeding  at  ever};,  pore,  was  with- 
out a  public  school  system.  Private  schools 
and  colleges  which  had  flourished  in  other 
years  had  been  abandoned  or  turned  into  hos- 
pitals, or  were  eking  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. Even  the  State  University  had  scarcely 
life  enough  to  open  its  hall  doors  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students.  During  the  strife,  which 
had  raged  for  four  years  with  merciless  fury 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  been  diverted  from  all  peaceful 
and  ennobling  pursuits ;  their  affections  were 
alienated  so  that  neighbor  not  unfrequently 
regarded  neighbor  with  feelings  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  at  times  with  intense  hatred. 
Society  was  torn  asunder,  and  amid  the  gen- 
eral convulsion  the  education  of  the  youth 
had  been  entirely  neglected.  The  children 
were  growing  up  illiterates,  and  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  a 
cloud  of  ignorance  would  soon  overshadow 
the  whole  State.  At  this  crisis  laws  were 
enacted,  specifying  how  to  organize  country. 
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village,  town  and  city  schools ;  also  the  mode 
of  levying  taxes  for  buildings  and  school  pur- 
poses, and  how  to  collect  the  same ;  the  duties 
and  qualifications  of  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers were  dearly  set  forth.  This  was  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Missouri.  The  meas- 
ure met  with  violent  opposition  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  conflict  raged  in  town 
and  country.  In  some  localities  the  citizens 
positively  refused  to  organize  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  displayed  their  hostility  to  the 
measure  in  various  other  ways. 

The  press,  the  public  educator,  in  some 
counties  fell  in  with  the  opposition  or  main- 
tained a  lofty  silence.  Kansas  City  fared  no 
better  than  other  localities.  Public  opinion 
was  divided  iiere  as  elsewhere.  Business  in- 
terests in  industries  of  the  West  and  South 
soon  drew  people  here  from  all  sections  of 
the  Union.  When  they  came  they  made  their 
homes  among  the  generous  and  noble- 
hearted  people.  The  rankling  passions  which 
other  and  bitter  years  had  produced  were 
soon  extinguished  or  hushed  in  silence.  Rea- 
son, parental  love  and  philanthropy  pre- 
vailed. That  schools  must  be  established  and 
the  children  educated  was  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  Thus  matters  stood  when  the  Kan- 
sas City  school  district  was  organized  under 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  any  city, 
town  or  village  to  organize  for  school  pur- 
poses, with  special  privileges,"  approved 
March  15,  i866>also  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
authorizing  any  city,  town  or  village  to  or- 
ganize for  school  purposes  with  special  privi- 
leges," approved  March  19,  1866. 

By  virtue  and  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  the  board  of  education  of  Kansas  City 
was  organized  August  i,  1867,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen:  W.  E. 
Sheffield,  president;  H.  C.  Kumpf,  secretary; 
J.  A.  Bachman,  treasurer;  Ed.  H.  Allen,  T. 
B.  Lester  and  E.  H.  Spalding ;  J.  B.  Bradley, 
superintendent  and  teacher  in  Central  school. 
Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the 
board  Mr.  Kumpf  retired,  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bainbridge  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
There  were  at  this  time  2,150  children  of 
school  age  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
school  district.  There  was  not  a  public  school 
building  in  the  city.  Disorganization  reigned 
supreme.  The  city  was  utterly  destitute  of  all 
school  accommodations,  and  there  was  not  a 
dollar  available  for  school  expenses.  The 
buildings  that  could  be  rented  for  school  pur* 


poses  were  old  deserted  dwetUngs,  unoccu- 
pied store  rooms  and  damp,  gloomy  base- 
ments in  some  of  the  churches^  Bttt  the  board 
was  in  earnest,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
put  the  schools  in  operation.    In  October, 
1867,  the  schools  were  fonsally  opened  in 
rented  rooms,  whidi  had  been  hastily  and 
scantily  furnished.    Into  these  tmaHractive 
abodes  the  children  were  huddled  together  to 
receive   instruction.    A   superintendent  and 
sixteen  teachers  were  employed  during  the 
year,  but  as  no  statistics  of  the  school  work 
are  found  in  the  records  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  acount  of  what  was  done. 
If  the  work  in  the  schools  was  unsatisfactory, 
the  energy  of  the  board  was  unabated.  Prepa- 
rations for  a  grand  work  continued.    Sites 
were  purchased,  bonds  issued  and   school- 
houses  erected.    The  rapid  and   marvelous 
growth  of  the  city,  while  it  brought  a  large 
influx  to  the  school  population,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  increase  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 
The  school  year  of  1868-9,  ^^^  ^^^  excep- 
tion of  the  improvements  in  buildings  and 
the  purely  business  character  of  the  proceed- 
ings, has  scarcely  left  a  trace  in  statistical 
information.    Enough  is  preserved  to  show 
positively  that  the  schools  were  taught,  but 
the  superintendent  made  no  report   to  the 
board  of  education.  What  was  done,  or  how 
it  was  done,  are  matters  of  conjecture.    One 
change  only  was  made  in  the  board.   Patrick 
Shannon  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Spalding.  Professor  E.  P.  Tucke  was  elected 
superintendent,  which  position  he  held  one 
year.   There  was  also  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  enumeration  of  school  children.    The 
number  reported  was  3,287,  a  gain  of  53  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  twelve  rooms  belonged  to  the  dis- 
trict and  twenty-one  teachers  had  been  em- 
ployed. Two  changes  were  made  in  the  board 
of  education  in  1869-70.  The  retiring  members 
were  Messrs.  Bachman  and  Allen.  Messrs. 
Craig  and  Karnes  were  chosen  their   suc- 
cessors. The  organization  of  the  board  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  was  as  follows :  W.  E.  Sheffield^ 
president;    A.    A.    Bainbridge,    secretary; 
James  Craig,  treasurer ;  John  R.  Phillips,  su- 
perintendent ;  T.  B.  Lester,  Patrick  Shannon, 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes.     This  school  year  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  and  progfress  of  the 
schools.    Prior  to  the  organization  in  Sep- 
tember,   Professor    John    R,    Phillips    was 
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elected  superintendent,  ^hkh  position  he 
filled  till  August,  1874.  The  work  in  the 
school  room  was  now  molded  ittio  definite 
form.  Classification  and  grading,  which  had 
been  sadly  neglected,  were  enforced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term;  the  teachers  were 
required  to  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  tabulated  courses  of  study.  History  of 
the  United  States  and  the  elements  of  physi- 
ology were  now  taught  for  the  first  time  since 
the  organization  of  the  schools.  Notwith- 
standing the  one-sided  culture  which  the 
pupils  had  received  in  former  years,  the  close 
of  the  year  found  the  schools  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  number  of  pupils  was  3,034; 
average  number  belonging,  2,671 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,388;  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance, 83.  The  board  organized  September, 
1870,  was  as  follows :  W.  E.  Sheffield,  presi- 
dent; Joseph  Feld,  secretary;  J.V.C.  Karnes, 
treasurer;  James  Craig,  T.  B.  Lester  and 
Henry  Tobener.  The  statistics  of  this  year 
show  that  it  was  one  of  decided  progress  and 
increased  prosperity.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  larger,  the  attendance  more  regular  and 
punctual,  the  discipline  more  healthy  and  ju- 
dicious, the  instruction  more  exact  and  thor- 
ough than  during  any  preceding  year;  the 
enumeration  of  school  children  was  4,046; 
the  enrollment,  3,866;  the  average  number 
belonging,  2,237;  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 2,049,  ^^^  the  percentage  of  attendance, 
91.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
42.  In  1871-2  there  were  some  changes  in  the 
board.  W.  E.  Sheffield,  president;  James 
Craig,  secretary ;  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  treasurer ; 
Joseph  Feld,  H.  H.  Buckner  and  Henry  R. 
Seeger,  members.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  school  district  of  school  age  was 
5,850;  the  enrollment,  4,042;  average  num- 
ber belonging,  2,295;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 2,035;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
50;  percentage  of  attendance,  91.  The  course 
of  study  received  some  modifications  this 
year.  Too  much  prominence  had  been  given 
to  geography,  and  it  was  discontinued  in  the 
two  highest  grades  and  botany  introduced 
instead,  which  alternated  with  History  of  the 
United  States.  Some  little  progress  was 
thought  to  have  been  made  in  vocal  music, 
under  a  special  teacher.  The  regular  teachers, 
so  it  appears  from  the  published  report  of 
this  year,  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not 
encouraged  the  music  teacher  in  his  labors. 
Drawing  had  a  worse  fate  than  music.  The 


instruction  was  not  systematic  and  therefore- 
unproductive  of  practical  results.  Superin- 
tendent Phillips  said:  "I  see  no  remedy  ex- 
cept in  employing  a  thoroughly  competent 
special  teacher  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
teaching  of  mechanical  and  object  drawing  in. 
all  the  ^4iools. 

No  report  of  the  schools  was  published 
from  1872  to  1874.  The  superintendent  pre- 
served some  of  the  statistics,  which  indicate 
continued  progress  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work.  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  schools  was  forming  and  crystallizing, 
and  whatever  opposition  there  had  once  been 
was  rapidly  dying  out.  An  effort  was  made 
during  this  period  to  teach  "object  lessons'* 
after  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  The 
results  in  the  lower  grades  were  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  work  in  this  direction  was 
virtually  abandoned.  When  the  board  was- 
organized  in  September,  1872,  W.  E.  Sheffield 
was  elected  president;  James  Craig,  secre- 
tary, and  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  treasurer.  The 
other  members  were  T.  K.  Hanna,  Henry  R^ 
Seeger  and  Joseph  Feld.  John  R.  Phillips, 
was  superintendent.  The  enumeration  of 
school  children  in  1872  was  6,198,  of  whom- 
4,138  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  aver- 
age  number  belonging  was  2,361 ;  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  2,034;  the  percentage 
of  attendance,  90.  There  were  employed  57 
teachers,  including  the  special  teachers  of 
music  and  German.  The  school  year  of 
1873-4  produced  the  following  changes  in  the 
board :  Major  Henry  A.  White  and  Mr.  C.  A^ 
Chace  were  elected  the  successors  of  W.  E, 
Sheffield  and  Joseph  Feld,  the  retiring  mem- 
bers. The  only  change  in  the  officers  was  that 
Henry  A.  White  was  elected  president.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  re-elected.  This, 
years  the  schools  continued  to  improve.  The 
pupils  were  more  regfular  in  their  attendance^ 
better  discipline  was  maintained  and  there 
was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  methods 
of  instruction.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  56,  and  the  enumeration  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  6,636,  a  small  increase 
over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  schools,  4,164  pupils ;  the  average  num- 
ber belonging,  2,517;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 2,328,  and  percentage  of  attendance, 

91.5. 

Under  the  law  of  1867  establishing  city,  town* 
and  village  schools  the  board  as  organized 
consisted  of  six  members,  two  being  elected 
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every  year,  making  the  tenure  of  office  three 
years,  and  this  law  continued  in  force  till 
1894,  when  the  law  was  amended  so  that  the 
school  elections  are  now  held  biennially  and 
two  members  under  the  present  law  are 
elected  every  two  years  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  This  change  was  made  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  municipal  elections  which  are 
held  at  the  same  time.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  the  leading  citizens  of  both  po- 
litical parties  decided  that  in  the  board  of 
education  the  two  great  political  parties 
should  be  equally  represented,  namely,  three 
Republicans  and  the  same  number  of  Demo- 
crats, and  that  plan  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to  since  it  was  first  promulgated,  so  that  it 
has  become  the  fixed  policy  of  both  parties. 
It  has  had  more  to  do  in  shaping  the  organi- 
zation and  the  administration  of  city  school 
systems  in  this  country  than  any  other 
scheme  that  has  been  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion. Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted 
it  as  an  entirety,  and  others  have  made  it  in 
spirit  the  basis  of  legislation.  But  Kansas 
City  led  far  in  advance  all  other  school  sys- 
tems on  the  non-partisan  or  bi-partisan  com- 
position of  school  boards.  It  was  believed  by 
the  leading  citizens  that  the  personnel  of  the 
school  board  should  be  kept  on  a  high  plane, 
and  its  actions  should  be  absolutely  divorced 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  politics 
and  sectarianism.  Acting  on  this  line,  Kan- 
sas City  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  very  best  boards  in  the 
country,  consisting  of  men  whose  high  stand- 
ing is  recognized  everywhere  by  business  and 
school  men.  Since  the  first  organization 
thirty-two  years  ago  only  twenty-six  differ- 
ent members  have  been  elected  or  appointed, 
and  during  the  last  twenty  years  only  twelve 
different  men  have  been  on  the  board.  There 
Tiave  been  four  presidents,  W.  E.  Sheffield, 
from  1867  to  1872;  Henry  A.  White,  from 
1873  to  1875 ;  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  from  1875  ^^ 
1881,  and  Robert  L.  Yeager,  from  1881  to  the 
present.  Messrs.  Yeager  and  Karnes  have 
each  served  as  members  of  the  board  twenty 
years,  and  Mr.  Yeager's  present  term  of  of- 
fice does  not  expire  till  April,  1904.  One 
steady  line  of  policy  has  been  pursued — ^to 
make  the  schools  the  very  best  possible 
under  existing  conditions,  and  to  employ  the 
very  best  instructors  that  the  salaries  would 
command. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  composed  the  board  of  education : 

ROSTBR  OP  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


NAMB8. 


Bdwanl  H.  Allen  . . 
Kphraitu  HSpaulding 

T.  B.  Lester 

Joachim  A.  Bachman. 
WilHamE.  Sheffield.. 
Hetiry  C.  Kumpf 

Re-elected 

Alpha  A.  Bainbridge. . 

Patrick  Shaii  non 

Joseph  v.  C  Karnes  . . 

Re-elected 

Tames  Cra ig 

Henry  Tobener 

Joseph  Peld 

X.  X.  Buckner 

Henry  R.  Seeger 

Thomas  K.  Hanna 

Henry  A.  White 

Charles  A.  Chace 

Robert  H.Hunt 

Henry  Switser 

Edward  L.  Martin.... 

Robert  L.  Yeager 

Prank  Askew 

Gardiner  Lathrop 

John  Crawford  James. 

Joseph  L.  Norman 

I*uin  K.  Thacher 

Frank  A.  Paxon 

J.  Scott  Harrison 


Date  of 
Election. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
.May 
Sept. 
Sept 
Nov. 

fe 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Peb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Feb. 


1.1867 

I.  1867 

I.  1867 

I.  1867 

1,  1867 

I,  1S67 

6,  i8'<o 
74,  1867 
15.  1868 
30.1839 

6,1893 
30.1869 
28,  1869 
i5t  1870 
ai,  1871 
21, 1871 

5.1872 
19.  1873 
19.  187;* 

1,  1874 
21.  1875 
21,  1H75 

12,  1879 
31,  1879 

2.  1882 
19,  1884 

10, 1887 

6.1890 

15,  iJ<94  Mr 
8,  1896  Mr. 


To 
Succeed. 


End  of 
Service. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Switxer. . . 
Kumpf.... 
Spaulding. 

Allen 

Lathrop. . . 
Bachman.. 
Shannon.. 
Baiiibr'ge. 

Lester 

Tobener . . 
Buckner. . 

Peld 

Sheffield.. 
Seeger .... 
Manila.... 

White 

Hunt 

Craig 

Karnes . . . 

Chace 

Askew  — 
Kumpf . . . 
Thacher.. 
Martin.... 


•Oct.  26,  '69 
T'ra  ex.  '69 
T'm  ex.  '70 
«Nov.3rH"69 
T'm  ex-  '72 
T*m  ex.  '67 
*Nov.  6,  '90 
T'ra  ex-  "69 
'•Dec.  28,*9o 
•Mar.  2,  lb 
899 
•Oct.  31.  '79 
T'm  ex.  '70 
T'm  ex.  72 
jTan.  20.  '72 
T'm  ex.  '74 
T'm  ex.  *75 

*9«P-2i.'75 
•Tune  19, 'S* 
T'm  ex.  '78 
tMay,  1880 
*Pcb.  8,  '96 
890 

•Mar.  9.  '97 
♦July  6.  '93 
1809 
1899 

tOct.  31.  '94 
1899 
1899 


•  Resigned. 


tDied. 


Stairways    and 
Hooks      were 
just      inside 
the     children 


At  first  the  schoolhouses  erected  in  Kan- 
sas City  were  plain  brick, 
SclMol  BMlMiaf t.  four,  six  and  eight  room 
buildings,  with  narrow 
no  inclosed  cloak  rooms, 
fastened  to  the  walls 
the  doors  upon  which 
could  hang  their  wraps, 
and  those  who  came  so  far  that  they 
could  not  go  home  to  dinner,  left  their 
dinner  buckets  in  the  halls  on  the  flower,  or 
else  put  them  in  a  pile  in  one  comer  of  the 
room.  The  old  buildings  were  comfortably 
seated,  heated  with  coal  stoves,  and  in  cold 
weather  were  ventilated  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  windows.  With  the  erection  of  the 
Chace,  Lincoln,  Switzer,  Garfield,  Martin, 
Br)rant,  Jefferson,  Webster,  the  New  Lath- 
rop, Sumner  and  Phillips,  marked  improve- 
ments were  introduced  into  the  internal 
arrangement  and  convenience  of  the  school 
rooms,  and  better  methods  of  heating*,  ven- 
tilating, seating  and  admitting  light  were 
adopted.  But  with  the  erection  of  the  Emer- 
son, Irving,  Scarritt,  Linwood,  Longfellow, 
Madison,  Jackson,  Hamilton,  Whittier  and 
the  Lincoln  High,  much  more  attention  was 
given  to  ventilation  and  to  the  elegance  of 
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the  buildings.  Large,  airy  rooms,  spacious 
halls  and  wide  stairways,  neat  and  conveni- 
ent cloak  rooms,  play  and  lunch  rooms  in 
many  of  the  basements,  are  striking  features 
in  the  new  buildings.  The  many  additions  to 
the  buildings  added  from  time  to  time  are 
models  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  new 
buildings  now  in  process  of  construction  em- 
body the  best  that  has  been  devised  in  school 
architecture  in  this  country.  While  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  extensive  high  school  buildings  in 
the  country,  it  is  like  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, a  growth  rather  than  a  unified  develop- 
ment. It  is  an  aggregation  of  buildings 
fashioned  according  to  the  pressure  of  an 
ever  increasing  attendance.  Yet  it  is  such  a 
structure  as  any  city  would  be  proud  of.  But 
the  two  masterpieces  of  school  architecture 
in  the  city  are  Manual  Training  High  School 
and  the  Public  Library.  These  two  magnifi- 
cent structures  are  the  pride  and  admiration 
of  all  the  citizens.  The  public  school  build- 
ings show  the  rise,  the  progress  and  the  his- 
toric development  of  Kansas  City  in  a  very 
striking  manner. 

On  June  22,  1899,  ^i  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  qualified  voters  to  vote  $400,000 
to  erect  buildings  and  needed  additions  to 
schoolhouses.  The  proposition  was  carried 
by  a  majority  that  was  practically  unanimous. 
At  present  the  board  is  engaged  in  erecting 
new  buildings  to  increase  the  school  facilities, 
and  by  the  time  this  sum  of  money  is  ex- 
pended the  pressure  for  additional  room  will 
be  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  open- 
ing of  each  of  the  schools  of  the  city  and  the 
number  of  rooms  now  occupied  in  each  build- 
ing: 

Central  High  School,  opened  September  17.  1867 46  Rooms 

'Wasliiugton  School,  opened  April,  1868 15  « 

Humboldt  School,  opened  November,  1868 20  « 

Franklin  School,  opened  October,  1869 13  « 

I^incoln  School,  opened  November..  1869 9  a 

Latbrop  School,  opened  March,  1870 15  u 

Benton  School,  opened  November,  1870 12  « 

Morse  School,  opened  October,  1870 16  «. 

'Woodland  School,  opened  November,  1871 20  « 

Sumner  School,  opened  September,  1874 5  « 

Karnes  School,  opened  November,  1880 7  « 

Chace  School,  opened  November,  1881 13  « 

Siwitzer  School,  opened  Jan unry,  1882 16  « 

PtiiUips  School,  opened  September,  1883 8  • 

Martin  School,  opened  November,  1883 6  a 

Jefferson  School,  opened  November,  1884 14  « 

"Webster  School,  opened  January,  1886 13  « 

Oarfield  School,  opened  September,  1886 14  « 

Bryant  School,  opened  September,  1886 17  « 


Adams  School,  opened  November,  1886 1 1  Rooms 

Garrison  School,  opened  October,  1886 7  « 

Madison  School,  opened  October,  1886 h  « 

Douglas  School,  opened  October,  1S86 8  « 

Oakley  School,  opened  April  1S87 9  « 

Lincoln  High  School,  opened  September,  1887 5  « 

Bmerson  School,  opened  September,  1887 8  » 

Clay  School,  opened  April,  1888 * 3  « 

Irving  School,  opened  September,  1888 16  u. 

Jackson  School,  opened  September,  1888 4  « 

Whittier  School,  opened  September,  1889 16  » 

Hamilton  School,  opened  January,  1890 la  » 

I^owell  School,  opened  February,  1890. 10  «. 

I^inwood  Schpol,  opened  April,  1890 16  » 

Longfellow  School,  opened  November,  1890 9  « 

Page  School,  opened  September,  1890 2  a. 

Scarritt  School,  opened  February,  1891 9  «. 

Attucks  School ,  opened  September,  1893 3  « 

Yeager  School,  opened  September,  1894 la  « 

Manual  Training  High  School,  opened  Sept.,  1897 32  « 

The  following  schools  were  annexed  to  the 
Kansas  City  School  District  in  1899: 

Allen  School ,o  Rooms 

Ashland  School g  « 

Hedrick  School 3  « 

Hyde  Park  School i,  « 

Ivanhoe  School j  « 

Kensington  ikrhool g  « 

Manchester  School g  « 

Penn  School 3  « 

Westport  High  School iq  « 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
public  schools  of  Kansas 
Hifh  Schools.  City  is  the  excellency  of 
the  high  schools.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  four  regular  high  schools 
equipped  in  all  their  appointments  according 
to  the  most  approved  modern  methods.  For 
years  the  Central  High  School  has  stood  as 
one  of  the  most  representative  schools 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
the  largest  mixed  high  school  in  the 
United  States.  The  Lincoln  High  School 
was  established  in  1887  ior  the  education  of 
the  negro  boys  and  girls  of  the  city,  and  in 
which  they  not  only  pursue  the  branches  of 
study  common  to  most  high  schools,  but  they 
have  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  French 
and  German.  Kansas  City  was  the  leader  in 
taking  the  position  that  negroes  only  should 
teach  her  negro  children  in  the  negro  schools. 
In  1897  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  and 
the  first  year  the  enrollment  was  842  and  for 
the  year  just  closed  (1898-9)  1,114.  In  May, 
1899,  the  Westport  school  district  was  an- 
nexed, including  the  high  school  there.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  four  high  schools  is 
3,334,  being  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment of  pupils  than  in  any  other  city. 
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COMPARATIVB  STATISTICS. 

■^^^  Wakd  Schools.         High  Schools. 

*•■"•  Number  Enrolled.    Number  Enrolled. 

1867-8 

i86»-9 2,i8o                     

1869-70 3,034  61 

iSyo-x 3.866  7a 

1871-J 4.042  94 

i87>-3 4.138  »2i 

1873-4 4»»64  1*4 

1874-5 4,09a  170 

1875-6 4,013  149 

1876-7 4.«"  W3 

I877-8 4,413  aao 

J878-9 5.09a  217 

1879-80 6.348  245 

1880*1 7,748  278 

X881-8 8,117  305 

188J-3 8,531  316 

J885-4 9.38a  341 

J884-9 10,221  328 

«8t5-6 11.583  423 

■886-7 14.299  609 

1887-8 15,216  704 

«838-^ 15.423  710 

1S89-90 16,950  8a2 

1890-1 I7,45«  927 

i8Qi-a 17.213  1.060 

i892'3 17.085  i.a3a 

i?93-4 17.120  1,395 

1894-5 17.595  i,;m 

18^ 18,079  1.929 

1896-7 19,42a  3,098 

1897-8 30,406  a.7c8 

^898^ 35,492  3.»6 

By  virtue  of  his  position,  the  principal  is 
the  legal  head  or  repre- 
$up^rtl%l»u.  ,  sentative  of  the  school. 
His  age,  scholarship  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  educational 
systems  and  educational  methods,  especially 
with  those  tried  and  approved  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  our  own  country ;  his  judgment, 
which  should  partake  largely  of  the  judicial 
c^at,  combined  with  wisdom  and  discretion, 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  promptness,  al- 
lied to  that  happy  faculty  which  unravels 
complications  and  adjusts  them  in  detail  with 
apparent  ease,  while  minor  affairs  are  settled 
so  far  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
haste  or  confusion,  are  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  this  work.  So  familiar 
with  school  work  in  all  grades  that  he  should 
be  able,  were  it  necessary,  to  teach  any  and 
every  class  in  his  building,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject or  grade  of  his  pupils  may  be,  his  oppor- 
tunities enable  him  to  study  the  various 
phases  of  teaching  under  ever  changing  con- 
ditions, and  to  observe  the  results  and  to 
compare  them  with  other  results  from  year  to 
year.  As  to  the  general  culture,  the  live, 
active  principal  strives  to  submerge  the 
schoolmaster   or  the  mere  pedagogfue   into 


that  more  comprehensive  term,  **an  intelli- 
gent citizen,"  and  not  to  advertise  his  trade 
by  his  manners  and  speech  wherever  he  is. 
As  a  citizen  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  make  him- 
self entirely  familiar  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  patrons  of  his  school  district, 
and  in  his  official  relations  to  find  out  the 
best  means  of  benefiting  the  children  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  Justly  he  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  advancement  and  permanent 
success  of  his  school  when  left  untrammeled 
to  pursue  a  different  course.  With  such 
large  authority  and  the  responsibility  which 
it  entails,  he  is  compelled  to  meet  and  settle 
a  great  many  questions  among  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils.  Directly  under  his  eye 
are  the  assistant  teachers,  with  each  of  whom 
he  advises  as  occasion  may  require,  or  to 
meet  with  all  of  them  for  consultation  as  the 
exigency  of  the  school  may  demand.  In  gen- 
eral the  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the 
government  of  her  room,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  results  in  behavior  and  scholar- 
ship attained  by  the  pupils.  The  largest 
liberty  consistent  with  intelligent  work  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  teacher  in  reaching  results. 
Indeed,  no  other  system,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  judge,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
intelligent  work. 

Superintendent  John  R.  Phillips  resigned 
July,  1874,  after  having  charge  of  the  city 
schools  for  five  years.  He  found  the  schools 
unorganized,  ungraded,  and  each  school  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  a  common  unity  in 
the  work.  He  addressed  himself  diligently 
to  the  reformation  of  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  schools.  A  course  of  study,,  such  as 
had  the  sanction  of  the  best  educators  of  our 
country,  was  adopted,  embracing  seven  years 
for  the  ward  schools  and  four  years  for  the 
high  school  department.  As  an  organizer 
Mr.  Phillips  planned  and  executed  well.  His 
entire  administration  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  he  laid  a  solid  foundation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work  to  which  he  conscien- 
tiously adhered.  In  his  official  relations  with 
the  board  of  education  and  the  teachers  he 
was  always  courteous  and  gentlemanly.  His 
sense  of  right  and  justice  were  two  of  the 
most  prominent  traits  of  his  character,  and 
he  carried  these  ideas  into  all  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  November,  1874,  after  a  brief 
illness.  Professor  John  R.  Phillips  died  at  his 
residence  on  Forest  Avenue.    Thus  passed 
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away  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  one  who 
had  devoted  five  years  to  the  building  up  of 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Kansas 
City.  His  loss  was  universally  deplored  by 
all  classes  of  citizens.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Superintendent  Phillips, 
was  elected  by  the  board  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Early  in  1891  Superintendent  Frank  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  was 
elected  assistant  superintendent,  and  served 
with  great  acceptability  till  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  when  he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He 
was  admirably  equipped  for  the  work  of  su- 
pervision. He  took  broad  and  comprehensive 
views  of  all  subjects,  and  he  was  singularly 
free  from  narrow  pedagogic  views.  He 
knew  good  school  work  through  and  through, 
and  was  universally  popular  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  teaching  force.  His  retirement 
was  greatly  regretted. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  after  eighteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City, 
first  as  principal  and  the  last  five  as  assistant 
superintendent,  resigned  June,  1896,  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  West  Superior,  Wisconsin.  As  a 
principal  he  planned,  suggested  and  assisted 
his  teachers  to  carry  out  his  ideas  as  to  man- 
agement and  instructions  with  smoothness, 
rapidity  and  exactness.  He  knew  his  school 
in  all  its  departments,  and  he  mastered  every 
detail.  He  devoted  himself  strictly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  graded  school  work,  its  history, 
philosophy  and  improvement.  He  sought  to 
realize  his  ideals  by  model  class  exercises,  by 
assisting  his  own  and  other  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals. His  keen  insight  enabled  him  also  to 
examine  every  educational  problem  from  the 
child's  standpoint.  Possessed  of  a  logical 
and  critical  mind  he  thus  avoided  fads,  de- 
vices and  sensational  achievements.  In 
studying  the  child  as  the  essential  factor  in 
education  he  saw  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 
the  learner's  pathway,  and  then  sought  the 
best  methods  of  reducing  them  to  a  minimum. 
His  habits  of  mind,  industry,  discretion, 
impartiality,  judiciousness,  unquestioned 
honesty,  veracity  and  loyalty  to  the  board, 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  positions  which 
he  so  acceptably  filled.  He  was  the  closest 
and  most  progressive  and  successful  student 
of  education  and  educational  methods  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  in  his 
chosen  field,  that  of  measuring  schools  and 


methods,  he  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
till  at  the  present  he  has  not  a  superior  in 
this  country. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Warren  was  appointed  first  as- 
sistant at  the  Washington  School  in  1871. 
and  the  following  year  she  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Humboldt  School,  which  posi- 
tion she  filled  for  fifteen  consecutive  years. 
Her  history  as  a  teacher  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  successful,  connected 
with  the  schools  of  this  city.  Twenty-seven 
years  she  spent  in  teaching,  and  during  that 
entire  period  she  was  neither  absent  nor 
tardy.  The  position  she  held  here  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  the  largest  ward  school 
in  the  city,  and  not  only  the  highest  in  point 
of  numbers,  but  for  close,  accurate,  critical 
scholarship,  her  pupils  stood  highest.  Mrs. 
Warren's  ideal  in  school  work,  in  which  she 
was  ably  seconded  by  her  sister.  Miss  H.  S. 
Babcock,  was  an  unfaltering  devotion  to 
"honest  work."  No  responsibility  or  duty 
did  she  ever  evade.  Her.  conversation  with 
parents,  pupils  and  teachers  was  as  clear  and 
frank  as  her  own  character.  A  more  thor- 
ough, accurate,  honest  and  well  qualified 
teacher  never  entered  a  school  room.  Every- 
thing she  undertook  was  well  done.  Atten- 
tion to  details  marked  every  step  of  school 
work  under  her  oversight.  Free  from  envy, 
jealousy  or  hypocrisy,  she  had  the  respect 
of  every  teacher  in  the  city,  and  in  teachers' 
meetingfs  her  opinions  carried  with  them 
more  weight  than  those  of  any  other  prin- 
cipal connected  with  the  schools. 

Major  Henry  A.  White  was  connected 
continuously  with  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  for  twenty-two  years,  serving  from  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  till  September,  1875,  ^^  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  then  twenty 
years  as  principal,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  of  1895,  when  he  asked  for  a 
leave  of  absence  and  went  to  California  to 
regain  his  health.  At  first  he  took  charge 
of  the  Franklin  School,  then  of  the  Morse, 
and  for  fourteen  years  was  principal  of  the 
Woodland  School.  In  many  respects  Major 
White  was  the  best  man  connected  with  the 
schools  of  this  city.  He  had  a  stronger  and 
healthier  influence  over  the  boys  and  girls 
than  any  other  man  that  the  writer  has  ever 
known  in  public  school  work.  He  never  har- 
bored little  or  mean  thoughts.  Suspicion,  envy, 
jealousy  or  deceit  had  no  abiding  place  in 
his  noble  nature.    Strong  and  influential  as 
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a  teacher  before  his  classes,  it  was  his  own 
personality  that  impressed  itself  so  forcibly 
upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  pupils. 
The  very  highest  sense  of  honor  was  devel- 
ojied  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  taught. 
His  very  nature  scorned  a  contemptible  act. 
He  employed  every  opportunity  for  doing 
good  and  helping  others.  At  no  time  would 
he  pull  down  or  belittle  a  coworker  in  order 
to  secure  an  advantage.  Fair  dealing  was  his 
motto.  He  frequently  said  the  two  things 
most  opposed  to  good  counsel  are  haste  and 
passion — the  first  leading  often  to  folly,  and 
the  latter  to  coarseness  and  narrowness  of 
mind.  His  success  as  an  educator  depended 
on  attention  to  details  and  noble  thought. 
His  work  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  his  teach- 
ers and  pupils  loved  him  because  of  his  lofty 
and  generous  qualities.  He  was  as  sympa- 
thetic as  a  woman,  as  kind  and  loving  as 
charity  itself,  as  pure,  noble  and  generous 
in  all  his  impulses  and  actions  as  ever  stirred 
the  higher  sentiments  in  the  breast  of  man- 
hood. What  he  did,  what  he  said  and  wrote, 
live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  and  loved  him  most. 
There  is  more  confusion  and  darkness  re- 
garding the  intervals  be- 
SchMlWork.  tween  classes  than  there 
is  concerning  any  other 
phase  of  school  work,  which  probably  results 
from  a  cloudy  interpretation  of  the  functions 
of  the  graded  school  system.  A  yearly  in- 
terval between  classes  in  large  school  sys- 
tems is  unjust.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  I  regret 
to  admit,  that  there  are  many  cities  in  which 
a  Procrustean  method  of  classification  pre- 
vails. In  one  of  these  numerous  educational 
systems  all  the  pupils  of  the  first  or  lowest 
grade  last  September  entered  upon  the  first 
year's  work ;  all  in  the  second  grade  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year's  work, 
and  so  on  up  through  the  eighth  grade.  The 
interval  between  classes  of  two  consecutive 
grades  is  one  school  year.  All  of  a  grade 
start  at  a  given  page  and  work  along  to 
another  given  page  in  each  subject  of  study. 
The  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  a  homely  com- 
parison. It  is  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
with  eight  companies,  starting  in  a  given 
direction,  but  with  intervals  or  spaces  be- 
tween companies  of  just  two  hundred  days' 
march.  If  a  member  of  Company  A  gets 
lame  and  can  not  keep  up,  he  falls  back 
and  is  picked  up  by  Company  B.   The  weak 


soldiers  of  Company  B  drop  back  two  hun- 
dred days  and  begin  to  march  with  Com- 
pany C;   and  so  on  down  to  the  last,  which 
has  all  the  march  before   it.     Where  pro- 
motions are  made  every  half  year  the  evils 
mentioned  above  are  greatly  reduced.     Yet 
there  are  many  who  claim  that  yearly  inter- 
vals or  half-yearly  intervals  are  correct.     It 
seems  strange  to  the  writer  that  men  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  school  work 
for  years  should  fail  to  see  that  there  is  but 
one  advantage  in  keeping  pupils  so  far  apart 
in  their  classification,  and  that  advantage  is 
in  enabling  the  superintendent  to  make  out, 
with  little   exertion,  uniform  questions   for 
each  class.      Any  plan  of  work  which  does 
not  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  common  sense 
is  not  worthy  of  use,  it  matters  not  how  old 
or  how  new  it  is.     Human  beings  are  not 
like  com  in  all  respects.     To  plant  corn  in 
rows  is  all  right,  but  to  plant  children   in 
intellectual  rows  and  keep  them  as  straight 
and  as  well  aligned  for  a  year  at  a  time, 
with  no  chance  to  move  ahead  or  back,  and 
then  replant  them  the  next  September  in  the 
same  rows  one  year  ahead,  or  one  year  be- 
hind, is  too  rigid  a  system  to  be  sensible. 
Children  do  not  grow  so  evenly  as  a  field  of 
com.  The  schools  of  Kansas  City  are  run  on  a 
plan  of  grading  which    makes    promotions, 
at  least,  come  every  three  months.  No  calam- 
ity has  resulted  from  this.    On  the  contrary, 
short  intervals  between  classes  aflFord  an  op- 
portunity to  classify  the  schools  much  closer 
than  the  long  interval  plan  will  permit.    Each 
grade  is  divided  into  three  classes,  C,  B  and 
A,  the  last  named  class  being  the  highest 
of  the  grade.    Suppose  a  pupil  enters  upon 
the  work  of  the  B  class  of  the  fourth  grade 
in  September.     If  he  is  of  average  ability 
and  regular  in  attendance,  in  three  months' 
time  he  should  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  A  class  of  the    fourth    grade. 
Likewise  conditions  prevailing,  he  shouW  be 
again    promoted    into   the    C    class    of  the 
fifth  grade  in  three  months'  more  time.    At 
the  end  of   the  school  year  of  nine  months 
he  should  have  mastered  the  course  as  laid 
out  for  the  B  and  A  classes  of  the  fourth 
grade  and  the  C  class  of  the  fifth  grade.   Let 
us  look  into  the  question  from  the  side  of 
justice  to  the  pupil.     If,  for  any  cause,  be 
can  not  keep  up  with  the  class,  he  may  enter 
a  class  but  three    months    behind  without 
detriment  to  the  class  into  which  he  goes. 
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Again,  a  pupil  with  unusual  powers  may 
easily  bridge  over  the  work  of  a  three 
months'  term,  but  an  attempt  to  put  him 
ahead  a  whole  year  would  be  liable  to  push 
the  intellectual  activity  out  of  him.  Short 
intervals  between  classes  are  the  only  means 
by  which  the  graded  school  system  may 
maintain  a  close  classification  and  not  be 
Procrustean.  Having  three  classes  in  each 
g^ade  and  seven  grades  below  the  high 
school,  there  are  twenty-one  intervals  and 
twenty-one  promotions  in  the  ward  schools. 
Instead  of  having  a  chance  at  promotion 
once  a  year,  pupils  have  three  chances  each 
year.  Careful  examination  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  pupils  in  a  school  room 
are  making  any  progress  in  their  studies; 
the  first,  is  to  inspect  their  daily  work  as 
they  are  doing  it,  and  the  other  is  by  the  aid 
of  oral  and  written  examinations.  The  ex- 
perienced educator  will  tell  almost  instantly 
when  he  enters  the  school  room  whether  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  a  success  or  a  failure. 
The  evidences  of  success  are  just  as  easily 
read  and  as  clearly  indicated  as  they  would 
be  in  any  other  vocation,  A  written  exam- 
ination is  easily  conducted,  in  the  following 
manner:  The  pupil  rules  his  paper,  writes 
his  name,  class,  grade,  subject,  teacher's 
name,  school  and  date  on  the  paper  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page.  This  work  is  prepara- 
tory. Next,  the  teacher  writes  the  first 
question  on  the  blackboard,  where  all  the 
pupils  can  see  it.  They  write  the  answer  to 
it,  numbering  the  answer  to  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  question.  After  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  is  given  for  answering, 
the  next  question  is  given  and  answered,  and 
so  on  until  the  examination  is  finished. 
Ninety  minutes  are  usually  given  for  answer- 
ing ten  questions.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  examining  the  papers  are  taken  up 
by  the  teacher  and  distributed  to  the  pupils, 
no  pupil  having  his  own  paper.  Now  be- 
gins the  second  stage  of  the  work — ^the  grad- 
ing of  the  papers.  It  is  done  thus:  The 
teacher  reads  slowly  and  distinctly  the  first 
question.  A  pupil  may  read  the  answer  on 
the  paper  he  has,  or  the  teacher  may  give 
the  correct  answer.  Then  all  who  have  pa- 
pers having  the  correct  answer  mark  it.  If 
any  answers  are  doubtful  the  teacher  then 
and  there  decides  upon  the  value  of  the  an- 
swer, and  the  pupil  so  marks  it.  Thus  the 
questions  are  taken  up  in  regular  order  till 
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all  are  disposed  of.  The  lowest  grades  of 
pupils  can  not  examine  and  mark  their  own 
papers. 

Before  announcing  the  grade  each  paper  is 
returned  to  the  author,  so  that  he  may  note 
mistakes,  if  any,  and  have  them  corrected 
by  an  appeal  to  the  teacher;  or,  in  case  of 
advanced  pupils,  to  a  committee  of  three  of 
his  classmates,  who,  if  they  can  not  agree, 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  teacher.  If  a 
pupil  grades  another  improperly,  his  own 
grade  is  reduced,  if  the  mistake  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  he  should  have  known  it.  By 
means  of  this  regulation  the  pupils  are  sharp, 
critical,  careful  and  just.  They  nearly  al- 
ways grade  one  another  correctly. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  how 
much  habit  has  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
one's  character.  The  origin  for  this  state- 
ment lies  imbedded  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race;  but  there  is  also  a  physiological 
sense  in  which  it  had  its  genesis,  and  now 
still  persists.  Any  tendency  of  the  mind  or 
body  to  act  or  move  in  any  gfiven  direction 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  will  be- 
come a  habit,  and  when  this  tendency  is  "fix- 
ated," as  the  physiologists  say,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  break  away  from  it. 
Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  this  phe- 
nomenon from  the  side  of  physiological  psy- 
chology, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  a  child 
is  put  to  doing  those  very  little,  trifling  things 
in  school  work,  and  if  he  is  kept  at  them 
long  enough,  they  degenerate  into  a  brain 
habit,  which  is  one  of  the.  gravest  dangers 
now  to  be  avoided  in  the  entire  field  of  educa- 
tional work.  It  is  producing  brain  degen- 
eracy— a  narrowing,  contracting  and  deaden- 
ing influence  by  rendering  brain  areas 
irresponsive  to  proper  stimuli.  Education 
should  cultivate  large  brain  areas,  not  little 
brain  gulches.  This  physiological  fact — ^brain 
degeneracy — accounts  for  the  dullness  that 
overtakes  so  many  bright  children  in  the 
lower  and  intermediate  grades  of  schools. 
It  is  a  result  of  the  little  teaching  belonging 
to  "busy  work,  copying,  material  building," 
and  such  other  like  nonsense,  that  prevents 
the  child  from  using  his  mind,  so  as  to  give 
power,  strength,  activity,  acuteness  and  elas- 
ticity to  his  thoughts  and  thinking. 

Under  whatever  aspect  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation is  contemplated,  it  ultimately  resolves 
itself  into  one  form  having  two  divergent 
branches,  namely,  "converting  the  raw  ma- 
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terial  of  human  nature  either  into  a  healthy, 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  man,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  in  converting  him  into  an  em- 
bodiment of  weakness,  stupidity,  wickedness 
and  misery." 

It  is  assumed  that  when  a  child  starts  to 
school  the  school  room  is  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  sent  to  school  for  certain  defi- 
nite purposes,  and  the  primary  essentials  to 
be  obtained  by  him  in  his  development  lie 
in  three  directions,  namely,  of  character, 
culture  and  book-learning.  In  all  these  di- 
rections the  child's  life  is  made  to  act  upon 
society,  and  then  to  react  upon  himself.  These 
complex  relations  arise  out  of  the  pre- 
existing conditions  of  the  family  and  of 
society.  Those  little  things  which  make  the 
individual  life  a  unity  in  all  his  dealings  and 
relations  with  others  are  called  his  charac- 
ter, and  by  this  he  is  judged.  The  universal 
judgment  of  all  fair-minded  men  and  women 
is  against  selfishness,  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  selfishness  everywhere.  The  selfish 
man  is  the  one  who  lives  chiefly  on  his  own 
account,  and  acts  as  if  other  people  existed 
only  to  gratify  his  desires.  In  a  tolerably 
apt  sense  the  school  represents  society.  There 
are  grouped  in  a  school  all  kinds  of  minds, 
plastic  it  may  be  that  many  of  them  are, 
yet  this  miniature  aggregation  of  men  and 
women  in  embryo  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
type  of  what  active  life  will  be  made  by  them. 
There  is  in  the  school  a  common  life  which 
is  felt  in  many  ways.  When  a  man  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  commit  a  crime,  the 
act  shocks  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and  perhaps  sends  a  thrill  of  horror  through- 
out the  State  or  nation,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  offense.  When  it  assumes  this 
latter  phase,  the  crime  is  of  a  heinous  char- 
acter. Should  the  crime  be  a  mild  one,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  unduly  se- 
vere, there  is  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  one  who  is  unjustly  dealt 
with.  So,  in  whatever  light  an  offense  is 
viewed,  it  comes  directly  into  contact  with 
the  ideal  right  in  the  public  mind.  Children 
whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  have  not 
been  perverted  at  home  before  they  entered 
school  will  unanimously  pass  a  fair  and  just 
decision  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  their  class- 
mates or  of  their  teacher  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  school.  The  school  life  itself 
has  much  to  do  in  fostering  this  spirit  among 
school  children.     The  first  step  in  this  pro- 


cess comes  from  obedience.  Obedience,  as 
such,  is  a  consequence  of  limitations,  and 
''limitations,''  as  a  term,  implies  fixed  bounda- 
ries beyond  which  one  can  not  pass  with 
impunity.  We  say,  in  general  terms,  that  a 
man  is  free  to  walk  the  earth  and  breathe 
the  air,  free  to  acquire,  hold  and  transfer 
property,  free  to  control  his  own  bodily 
actions,  yet  the  word  freedom  is  only  a  rela- 
tive one  in  its  application.  His  freedom  con- 
sists in  his  obedience  to  laws  which  he  can 
not  change.  For  instance,  the  thief,  as  a 
free,  responsible  man,  may  take  what  be- 
longs to  another,  and  thus  by  his  very  act 
steals  his  own  freedom,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  folly,  namely,  stealing  to 
punish  himself.  Man,  therefore,  lives  his 
best  life  by  obedience,  and  so  does  the  pupil. 
Obedience  signifies  that  one  yields  to  soci- 
ety, and,  consequently,  to  the  welfare  of  oth- 
ers what  is  required  of  him.  He  simply 
complies  with  demands  which  are  made 
upon  all. 

The  twenty-five  years  just  past  have  en- 
abled   the    writer    to   try 

Methods  of  Prof  rets,  some  experiments  in  grad- 
ed school  work,  and  to 
settle  some  questions  that  he  had  regarded  as 
doubtful,  to  leave  other  questions  for  further 
investigation,  and  to  strike  out  on  several 
original  lines  of  work.  During  all  this  time 
the  board  of  education  have  left  the  school 
work  proper  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
principals,  teachers  and  superintendent.  A 
record  of  their  experiences  may  be  useful  to 
others  engaged  in  teaching  and  managing 
schools. 

When  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  this  city,  upon  a  careful  and  cau- 
tious examination  the  writer  of  this  article 
ascertained  that,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, each  school  was  under  an  independent 
system  of  management,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  com- 
pelled outward  uniformity;  that  is  to  say, 
the  real  school  work  was  heterogeneous.  The 
public  schools  of  Leavenworth  had  been 
taken  by  the  principals  as  models,  and  dl  talk 
of  visiting  and  getting  information  was  about 
and  of  those  schools.  It  was  true  that  the 
pupils  were  expected  in  each  grade  to  go 
over  so  many  pages  a  year  in  each  sub- 
ject, but  there  was  no  uniformity  of  ideas 
in  regard  to  doing  the  work.  There  seemed 
to  be  that  lack,  in  most  cases,  of  definite 
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methods  which  would  accomplish  results  for 
specific  and  objective  purposes,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  instruction  partook  largely  of 
fragmentary  work.  Out  of  the  corps  of  fifty 
teachers  not  more  than  ten  could  give  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  in  our  language;  not 
because  they  were  indifferent,  but  they  did 
not  know  how.  A  much  greater  number  be- 
lieved that  the  way  to  learn  to  write  was  "to 
write,"  to  learn  to  read  was  **to  read,"  and 
so  on,  while  a  few  advocated  the  "thought 
element"  as  playing  the  most  important  part 
in  all  true  education.  The  subject  of  com- 
position had  received  but  little  attention  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  schools. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  cautiously,  yet  conditions  were 
favorable  for  introducing  gradual  changes. 
Among  the  teachers  those  were  selected  who 
could  take  methods  and  adapt  them  readily, 
without  stopping  to  argue  or  to  explain  to 
those  averse  to  changes.  These  teachers 
went  to  work  and  did  what  had  been  sug- 
gested, and  by  so  doing  silenced  opposition. 
From  this,  others  soon  modified  their  meth- 
ods, and  in  due  time  the  work  assumed  a 
tolerably  consistent  form.  Had  all  teachers 
been  unwilling  to  try  new  methods,  progress 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  the  same 
weary  round  of  work  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed year  after  year.  Be  it  rementbered, 
that  a  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  con- 
tent to  pursue  the  same  methods  year  in  and 
year  out,  with  only  slight  variations,  while 
the  few,  comparatively,  are  anxious  to 
venture  upon  new  or  original  methods.  Hav- 
ing found  those  who  could  take  up  new  work, 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities. All  subjects  were  not  taken  up  at 
once;  that  would  have  been  unwise.  By 
taking  up  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  keeping 
at  it  till  it  is  under  good  headway,  and 
then  not  allowing  it  to  drag  afterwards,  is 
a  very  effectual  way  of  securing  excellent 
results.  Many  otherwise  excellent  teachers 
need  to  be  watched,  owing  to  their  disposi- 
tion to  try  new  methods  for  a  short  time 
only,  not  having  patience  to  stick  to  any 
one  plan  long  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  teachers 
-who  change  their  educational  philosophy,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

Efforts  were  first  directed  toward  better 
and  more  rational  methods  of  teaching  read- 


ing. Consequently  the  position  and  carriage 
of  the  body  were  matters  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  pupils  had  to  be  shown  how  to 
stand  erect,  where  to  put  their  hands,  how 
to  place  their  feet,  how  to  adjust  their  shoul- 
ders and  head,  and,  above  all,  to  breathe 
easily,  forcibly  and  naturally,  and  how  to 
economize  their  breath.  All  thi§  work  could 
only  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  it  by  actual  prac- 
tice. To  get  at  it,  special  meetings  were 
called,  at  which  the  teachers  were  drilled  in 
these  things,  and  drilled  till  they  could  ap- 
ply these  principles  in  their  schools.  To  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  the  elementary  sounds, 
these  sounds  were  practiced  upon  as  class 
exercises  till  all  could  make  them  correctly. 
But  ability  to  make  the  sounds  correctly  im- 
plies much  more  than  the  simple  emission 
of  breath  from  the  vocal  organs.  Every  vocal 
sound  is  composed  of  six  elements,  called 
form,  quality,  force,  stress,  pitch,  and  move- 
ment. These  essential  elements  must  be 
mastered  at  the  outset  by  the  teacher  who 
expects  to  succeed  in  teaching  reading,  so 
that  whenever  a  pupil  reads  the  teacher  can 
detect  any  defect,  and  knows  where  to  locate 
it.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  teacher  must 
be  master  of  what  he  teaches,  so  that  he 
knows  what  attributes  of  voice  are  to  be 
let  alone  and  what  are  to  be  corrected.  Most 
failures  in  teaching  reading  arise  from  the 
teacher's  inability  to  tell  in  what  element  or 
elements  the  defects  exist.  Time  and  prac- 
tice were  both  necessary  to  begin  upon  a 
rational  system  of  reading,  and  to  put  it  into 
successful  operation.  As  soon  as  a  teacher 
hears  a  pupil  read  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  instantly  what  defects  of  voice  exist,  and 
unless  he  can  do  so  there  is  little  hope  of 
correcting  faults.  Upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher  these  corrections  can  only  be  made 
by  one  who  understands  and  who  can  illus- 
trate the  essential  attributes  of  voice.  To 
improve  and  prepare  the  teachers  for  bet- 
ter work,  "Hamill's  Elocution"  was  recom- 
mended as  containing  a  logical  and  natural 
exposition  of  the  science  of  reading;  and  it 
was  studied  diligently  and  very  successfully 
by  many  teachers,  who  were  soon  qualified 
to  give  correct  and  valuable  instruction  in 
this  branch.  From  the  beginning,  then, 
many  of  the  pupils  were,  and  are  now,  taught 
to  read  naturally. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  the  pupils  of  the 
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lowest  grade  in  the  Morse  School  began 
writing  with  pen  and  ink,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 
The  rationale  of  the  process  may  be  stated 
thus:  First,  the  pupil  gets  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  each  letter  as  an  intellectual  act,  and 
this  he  retains;  second,  he  works  to  repro- 
duce this  ideal  conception  on  paper;  third, 
he  compares,  analyzes,  criticises,  and  im- 
proves on  his  own  work ;  fourth,  this  system 
iassumes  that  the  pupil  begins  the  work  in  the 
lowest  grade— or,  in  whatever  grade  he  com- 
mences, the  process  is  precisely  the  same, 
varied  only  in  the  circumstances  of  age  and 
attainments.  The  adoption  of  the  vertical 
system  of  writing  does  not  change  the  mental 
process. 

Other  distinguishing  features  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  schools  will  be  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing, showing  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
work,  including  the  freedom  with  which 
principals  initiate  new  methods  and  test  new 
theories.  Perhaps  no  other  schools  in  the 
country  have  been  leaders  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work.  While  holding  stead- 
fastly to  the  best  that  conservatism  has 
proved  to  be  valuable,  yet  they  have  always 
been  progressive  without  being  faddish  in 
whatever  direction  progress  was  possible. 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  not  every  school 
that  can  aflford  to  experiment  without  danger 
of  neglecting  the  regular  and  necessary 
work.  To  experiment  successfully  requires 
rare  tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
principals  and  teachers.  Some  of  the  new 
features  in  which  Kansas  City  has  been  a 
leader  in  ward  school  work  will  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  In  the  fall  of  1874 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  as  has  been  stated, 
was  introduced  regularly  into  the  very  low- 
est grade  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  after 
being  tried  in  the  primary  room  of  the  Morse 
school.  When  Miss  Mary  Cravens  demon- 
strated its  feasibility,  at  the  superintendent's 
suggestion,  all  the  other  primary  teachers 
adopted  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
beautiful  work  in  writing  for  which  the 
schools  have  so  long  been  noted.  In  no  other 
cities,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  pen  and  ink 
first  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
grade,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade. 
After  its  successful  adoption  here,  gradually 
the  innovation  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The    beautiful    system    of    map-drawing. 


which  was  sketched  with  great  rapidity  and 
accuracy,  was  first  brought  to  a  good  degree 
of  perfection  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Warren  and  the 
teachers  in  her  school,  the  Humboldt.  The 
impetus  given  to  vocal  reading  and  compo- 
sition work  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the 
Lathrop  school.  To  reach  all  the  teachers 
on  these  subjects,  special  meetings  for  the 
teachers  were  held,  in  which  instruction  was 
given  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  teaching 
each  branch.  The  arithmetic  work,  which  re- 
sulted in  many  modifications  of  number  in- 
struction without  being  encumbered  with  too 
much  machinery,  had  its  origin  in  a  reaction 
against  the  "Grube  Method,"  and  other 
"time-killers,"  which  had  fallen  like  a  pall 
over  the  subject  of  primary  arithmetic  in  the 
graded  schools  of  cities  generally. 

On  certain  phases  of  Qualitative  Arithme- 
tic, the  work  done  in  the  Humboldt  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Principal  G.  B.  Lon- 
gan,  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the 
teaching  of  primary  arithmetic  throughout 
the  central  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Space,  however,  will  only  permit  us  to  glance 
hastily  at  some  movements  started  here  in 
other  subjects. 

In  reading  and  literary  work,  the  Whittier 
school,  under  the  able  direction  of  Principal 
Heermans,  has  been  an  inspiration  in  the 
schools,  and  has  received  the  unqualified 
indorsement  of  many  leading  educators  in 
this  and  other  States.  So  wonderful  is  the 
work  in  that  school  that  many  ask  if  any- 
thing will  be  left  for  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  to  do  with  the  Whittier  pupils 
in  the  same  subjects.  There  is  not  another 
school  in  the  State  that  is  doing  so  much 
to  further  this  line  of  work,  and  perhaps 
there  is  only  one  other  school  that  is  its 
equal  to  be  found  in  this  country.  These 
grand  results  are  not  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  subjects. 

A  tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  geographical  work — ^the  real  subject  mat- 
ter— the  gathering  and  arranging  of  mate- 
rial for  use  in  the  Morse,  the  Webster  and 
the  Adams  schools.  Rational  and  broad 
phases  of  work  have  been  introduced  into 
each  of  these  schools  during  the  last  two 
years  by  Principals  Hawkins,  Barnard  and 
Rader  with  marked  success.  Their  work  is 
destined  to  modify  and  greatly  influence 
geographical  instruction  not  only  in  this  city, 
but  in  the  country  at  larg^.  What  they 
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have  accomplished  in  two  years  has  attracted 
wide  and  favorable  commendation. 

The  evenness  of  the  work  in  the  Wood- 
land school,  carried  forward  without  a  break 
or  a  halt  anywhere,  is  a  great  factor  in  school 
management.  The  general  methods  of  teach- 
ing all  the  branches,  but  more  especially  that 
of  composition  and  history,  and  of  studying 
the  lives  of  a  few  noted  characters,  each  of 
which  stands  for  a  type  about  which  is  de- 
veloped some  great  institution  in  the  nation's 
history,  are  strong  features  worked  out  by 
the  principal,  Miss  Elizabeth  Buchanan.  The 
spirit  instilled  in  that  school  among  all  the 
pupils,  and  the  high  sense  of  honor  mani- 
fested, can  not  be  excelled.  The  boys  and 
girls  there  are  the  embodiment  of  law,  order, 
and  uprightness. 

The  aim,  as  briefly  set  forth,  consists  in 
having  each  school  to  keep  its  work  well  up, 
and  that  certain  strong  schools  will  also  be 
engaged  more  or  less  in  experimental  work. 
Good  work  is  infectious,  and  when  one  school 
is  capable  of  experimenting  intelligently,  and 
achieves  a  decided  educational  success,  this 
knowledge  is  soon  communicated  to  other 
schools,  and  the  entire  mass  of  schools  is 
leavened.  A  few  schools  must  always  initi- 
ate new  movements.  All  principals  have  not 
the  faculty  of  initiative  on  a  high  plane. 

Calisthenics  work  was  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Carl  Betz  in  Kansas  City  in  1884. 
This  was  the  first  city  in  the  country 
to  put  calisthenics  low  down  in  every 
school  room  without  any  apparatus.  After 
Its  adoption  here  it  was  soon  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country. 

To  have  seen  the  public  schools  of  Kan- 
sas City  grow  from  forty-nine  teachers  to 
nearly  600,  and  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in- 
crease from  4,262  to  28,000  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  seems  more  like  some  oriental 
vision  than  a  sober  American  fact.  In  the 
Old  World  cities  are  centuries  old,  and  their 
origin  is  usually  hidden  in  a  dim  and  distant 
past;  but  here  in  the  Unites  States  cities 
are  built  within  the  lifetime  of  one  individual. 
They  do  not  grow — they  are  made.  This 
growth  of  unparalleled  rapidity  has  marked 
tl.e  progress  of  the  Kansas  City  schools, 
shaped  by  four  active  forces — the  board  of 
education,  the  most  progressive  principals, 
the  citizens  and  the  superintendent.  These 
four  systems  of  force  were  all  focalized  on  one 


grand  object,  namely,  to  make  the  schools 
equal  to  the  very  best  for  the  children  by 
keeping  actively  alert  as  to  the  most  efficient 
school  work  in  this  country. 

The  same  unity  of  action  in  each  depart- 
ment has  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
general  course  of  instruction,  management 
and  methods  of  discipline.  Responsibility 
rests  directly  on  all,  from  the  superintendent 
down  to  the  lowest  teacher  in  the  most  dis- 
tant outlying  school.  Those  principles  of  ed- 
ucation which  intelligent  people  honor  and 
cherish  are  the  rules  of  action  that  have  ex- 
erted a  steady  influence  on  all  employes. 
Everything  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
character  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  The  teachers  are  filled  with  a 
wholesome  public  spirit.  This  free  public 
spirit,  enlightened  and  unselfish,  has  had 
more  to  do  in  making  the  public  schools  of 
Kansas  City  a  cherished  institution  than  any 
other  single  force.  No  school  system  can 
become  a  model  unless  all  departments  are 
generous,  work  together  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, and  seek  earnestly  to  realize  the  high- 
est ideals.  The  creation  of  high  ideals  and 
the  efforts  put  forth  in  cheerful  co-opera- 
tion to  realize  them,  inspire  pure  and  lofty 
motives,  and  are  the  mainsprings  which  have 
given  the  schools  of  Kansas  City  a  world 
wide  reputation.  j   ^   Greenwood. 

Schools  of  St.  Joseph,  Public- 
Saint  Joseph  has  an  excellent  system  of  public 
schools  surpassed  by  none  in  the  State.  They 
were  organized  in  i860  under  a  special  char- 
ter from  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  same 
year  three  small  brick  schoolhouses  were 
built,  one  in  each  of  the  then  three  wards  of 
the  city.  Each  building  contained  two  school 
rooms,  and  had  as  teachers  a  male  principal 
and  a  female  assistant.  The  schools  were 
opened  on  April  23,  i860,  and  the  seats  were 
all  occupied  on  the  opening  day.  They  were 
continued  for  about  a  year  or  a  little  longer, 
when  on  account  of  the  unsettled  and  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  resulting  from  the 
Civil  War  the  board  ordered  them  closed.  St. 
Joseph  being  on  the  border  suffered  espe- 
cially from  the  effects  of  the  war,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  invasions  of  both  armies,  and 
particularly  to  predatory  inroads  of  jayhawk- 
ers  and  border  ruffians.  Business  was  almost 
paralyzed,  no  citizen  felt  secure  even  in  his 
home,  and  the  suspension  of  the  schools  was  t 
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an  act  of  necessity.  At  times  some  of  the 
school  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  mili- 
tary and  at  other  times  remained  closed.  In 
1864  tjie  board  reorganized,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  August  of  that  year  resolved  to 
reopen  the  schools  in  the  fall,  and  at  the  same 
meeting  appointed  Mr.  Edward  B.  Neely, 
who  had  been  conducting  a  successful  private 
school  in  St.  Joseph  for  nine  years,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  a  position  which  he 
has  held  uninterruptedly  ever  since,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Neely  was 
authorized  to  select  and  appoint  a  full  corps 
of  teachers,  and  the  schools  were  reopened 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1864,  in  the 
three  buildings  erected  by  the  first  board  and 
in  a  building  which  Mr,  Neely  had  erected 
and  occupied  for  his  private  school,  and  which 
he  rented  to  the  board  when  appointed  su- 
perintendent. The  school  population  of  the 
city  had  vastly  outgrown  the  limited  accom- 
modations provided  for  the  pupils  at  that 
time,  the  schools  were  overcrowded  on  the 
opening  day,  and  large  numbers  were  denied 
admittance  for  want  of  room.  The  serious 
problem  confronting  the  board  at  the  very 
beginning  was  to  find  the  ways  and  means 
for  aflfording  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
present  school  population  and  also  for  provid- 
ing adequate  school  facilities  in  the  future  for 
the  rapidly  growing  city.  So  successful  have 
been  their  efforts  and  those  of  succeeding 
boards  that  there  are  now  in  1899  in  St.  Jo- 
seph twenty-three  school  buildings,  all  built 
of  brick  and  all  the  property  of  the  school 
district,  with  sittings  for  8,250  pupils.  On 
the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  1864  the 
board  owned  only  the  three  small  school 
buildings,  containing  in  all  only  six  school 
rooms,  with  seats  for  300  pupils,  built  by  the 
first  board.  Two  of  these  were  sold  as  un- 
fit for  school  use,  and  the  other  was  enlarged 
and  is  still  occupied.  The  people  at  an  elec- 
tion held  this  year  (1899)  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  voted  to  authorize  the  board  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  to  build 
additional  schoolhouses  and  also  voted  to 
increase  the  rate  of  taxation  for  operating  the 
schools.  Under  a  very  reasonable  es- 
timate the  value  of  school  property  in  the 
district,  including  buildings,  grounds,  furni- 
ture and  apparatus,  is  $602,560.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  district,  those 
between  six  and   twenty,  according  to  the 


school  census  taken  in  1898,  is  25,374.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 
last  year  was  8,510;  the  average  number  be- 
longing for  the  year  was  6,690;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  6,267.  With  the  new 
buildings  to  be  erected  this  year  the  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  next  year  will  be  much 
larger. 

In  1896  a  magnificent  new  high  school 
building  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  for 
grounds,  building  and  furniture  of  $112,500. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  and  furniture  was  $89,- 
000.  The  building  was  erected  on  a  beautiful 
site,  overlooking  the  city  and  the  Missouri 
River  for  miles.  It  commands  a  view  hardly 
surpassed  for  beauty  in  America.  It  com- 
prises a  half  block  and  the  board  paid  for  it 
$23,500  cash  down.  There  are  seven  courses 
of  study  in  the  high  school,  the  classical,  in- 
tended specially  for  those  preparing  for  col- 
lege, English,  Latin-English,  Latin-German, 
Latin-French,  modern  language  and  commer- 
cial. In  this  last  named  course  pupils  are 
taught  commercial  law,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  stenography,  t)rpewriting, 
German  and  English.  This  school  has  a  four 
years'  course ;  its  pupils  are  prepared  to  enter 
Harvard  or  Yale  University  or  any  college  or 
university  in  the  country,  and  are  admitted 
to  many  of  the  leading  colleges  without  ex- 
amination on  the  certificate  of  the  principal 
of  the  school.  The  first  class,  consisting  of 
only  five  members,  was  graduated  in  1868. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  690  gradu- 
ates, and  fifty  will  graduate  this  year  (1899). 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  St. 
Joseph  schools  at  this  time,  including  a  su- 
pervisor of  penmanship  and  a  supervisor  of 
music,  is  172.  Separate  schools  are  main- 
tained for  white  and  colored  pupils,  and  only 
colored  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools 
for  colored  children. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  board  from  all 
sources  applicable  to  the  current  expenses 
of  the  schools  including  repairs  on  buildings 
last  year  (1898)  were  $132402,  derived  from 
the  following  sources : 

From  four  mills  tax  on  real  estate  of  the  district ....  $87,88$  M 

Prom  state,  county  and  township  funds M*7^  M 

Prom  railroad  and  bridge  tax 6,C4a  73 

Prom  tuition  non-residents 9J»  o« 

Prom  delinquent  taxes n.754  97 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  last  year,  including  re- 
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pairs,  were  $127,252.2^.  Of  this  amount 
$98,522.19  was  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers 
and  officers.  Edward  B.  Neely. 

Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Public— The 

history  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  begins  with  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  13,  1812,  giving  to  inhabitants 
of  several  towns  and  villages  of  the  Territory 
of  Missouri  certain  village  lots  and  common 
field  lots  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  re- 
spective towns  and  villages.     St.  Louis  was 
one  of  these  towns  and  villages,  and  it  took 
measures  to  get  possession  of  the  vacant  lots, 
procuring  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Terri- 
torial   Legislature   establishing   a   board   of 
trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  land,  rent  or 
sell  it,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools.     Of  this  first  school  board 
of  St.  Louis,  William  Clark,  the  Territorial 
Governor,  William  C.  Carr,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton,   Bernard    Pratte,    Auguste    Chouteau, 
Alexander   McNair   and  John   P.    Cabannc 
were  the  members.    They  met  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1817,  electing  Governor  Clark  chair- 
man,   and    Thomas    H.    Benton,    secretary. 
Measures  were  taken  to  survey  and  plat  the 
vacant  lots.     In  1833  the  State  Legislature 
granted  a  new  charter,  making  the  entire 
white  population  of  St.  Louis  a  corporate 
body  styled  the  board  of  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  and 
providing  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  six 
directors.    The  names  of  the  first  members 
of  this  new  school  board  should  always  be 
mentioned  in  any  history  of  St.  Louis  schools. 
They  were  Edward  Bates  and  John  P.  Reily, 
for  South  Ward ;  Josiah  Spalding  and  Judge 
Marie  P.  Leduc,  for  Middle  Ward ;  Cornelius 
Campbell  and  Hugh  O'Neil,  for  North  Ward. 
In   1834  the  first  money  was  received   for 
rental  of  lands,  but  no  school  building  was 
commenced  until  1836,  when  $2,000  each  for 
two  houses  was  appropriated,  the  same  to  be 
built  on  the  plan  submitted  by  Elihu  H.  Shep- 
ard.  The  south  schoolhouse  was  situated  on 
the  comer  of  Spruce  and  Fourth  Streets,  and 
the  north  schoolhouse  was  located  on  the 
comer  of  what  are  now  Broadway  and  Cherry 
Streets.  On  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1838, 
the  south  school  was  opened  with   David 
Armstrong  and  Mary  H.  Salisbury  at  teach- 
ers (salaries  respectively  $900  and  $500  per 
annum).    The  north  school  opened  soon  after 
with  Edward   Leavy  and   Sarah   Hardy   as 


teachers.  A  committee  of  school  visitors 
was  appointed,  among  which  may  be  recog- 
nized the  names  of  citizens  well  known  in  St. 
Louis  history.  They  were  Wilson  Primm, 
James  M.  Green,  Bryan  Mullanphy,  Beverly 
Allen,  William  Carr  Lane,  Elihu  H.  Shepard 
and  George  K.  Budd.  This  committee  ex- 
amined and  appointed  teachers. 

In  1841  School  No.  3,  the  old  Benton 
school,  situated  on  Sixth  and  Locust  Streets, 
was  built,  costing  nearly  $11,000.  In  the 
next  twelve  years  the  following  schools  were 
built:  The  Clark,  the  Mound,  the  Jeflferson, 
the  Eliot,  the  Laclede  and  the  Webster.  A 
high  school  was  opened  in  February,  1853,  i^ 
a  part  of  the  Benton  school  building,  and  in 
1854  a  new  building  on  the  corner  of  Fif- 
teenth and  Olive  was  opened  to  receive  its 
pupils.  On  motion  of  William  G.  Eliot,  in 
1848,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri amending  the  charter  and  authorizing 
the  school  board  to  levy  a  tax  of  one-tenth 
of  I  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The 
Legislature  granted  the  tax  and  a  special  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayers  of  St.  Louis  approved 
it.  Between  1840  and  1850  the  population  of 
St.  Louis  had  increased  from  16,469  to  77,860. 
The  first  tax  levied  by  the  school  board 
amounted  to  $18,000.  This  was  in  1850.  But 
in  1854  the  sdiool  board  received  its  propor- 
tion of  the  State  revenue  for  the  support  of 
free  schools,  amounting  to  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  State  revenue.  St.  Louis  received  $27,- 
456,  and  this  added  to  the  $50,000  collected 
from  the  one  mill  tax  gave  a  total  income  of 
more  than  $87,000.  In  1857  I^a  DivoU  suc- 
ceeded John  H.  Tice  in  the  office  of  city  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  The  Normal  School 
was  established  that  year  with  Richard  Ed- 
wards, from  the  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  as  its  principal.  Mr.  DivoU 
pushed  forward  vigorously  the  reforms  in 
school  building,  and  the  plans  which  he  re- 
commended have  been  substantially  adhered 
to  in  the  entire  subsequent  history  of  the 
schools.  These  reforms  related  to  the  con- 
struction of  schoolhouses,  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  methods  of  lighting  and  heating, 
styles  of  furniture,  modes  of  organization  and 
classification  of  schools  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  buildings  were  modeled  on 
the  plan  first  introduced  into  Boston  in  the 
celebrated  Quincy  School  of  1848.*  The  ca- 
pacity of  schools  at  this  time  (1857)  amounted  j 
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to  5,361  seats;  the  city,  however  contained 
135*000  inhabitants  and  the  school  attendance 
should  have  been  from  20,000  to  25,000.  Since 
1847  the  migration  into  St.  Louis  had  in- 
creased enormously  and  it  was  high  time  that 
the  board  of  public  schools  should  take  into 
consideration  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  school  accommodations.  The 
Clay  school,  comer  Tenth  and  Farrar  Streets, 
was  the  first  graded  school  completed  in  1859 
and  followed  immediately  by  the  Washing- 
ton, Eleventh  and  Poplar  Streets,  and  the 
Everett,  Eighth  and  Cass  Avenue.  Improve- 
ments were  made  at  times  on  the  style  of 
building  adopted  in  these  structures,  but  the 
general  plan  has  been  substantially  retained 
in  all  the  architecture  that  has  followed  in  St. 
Louis.  The  foundation  idea  of  it  is  that  there 
should  be  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  each 
room  placed  at  the  comer  and  getting  light 
from  two  windows  at  the  back  of  the  room 
and  two  windows  at  the  side  of  the  room, 
thus  insuring  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  a  suf- 
ficiency of  ventilation  in  the  hot  days  of  the 
St.  Louis  summer.  A  hallway  passes  through 
the  building  from  side  to  side,  separating  two 
rooms  on  the  left  and  two  rooms  on  the 
right.  Stairways  for  the  boys  separate  from 
the  stairways  for  the  girls  lead  to  separate 
playgrounds.  Under  this  arrangement  each 
teacher  instructs  two  classes  and  supervises 
their  studies.  A  school  organized  in  this  way 
can  be  managed  with  very  much  less  corporal 
punishment  than  on  the  earlier  plan  (that  of 
the  Benton  and  Franklin  buildings)  and 
where  a  school  of  500  pupils  would  have  from 
100  to  200  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  course  of  one  week  in  1857,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a  school  of  700  pupils  in  1877 
to  have  only  two  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment a  week.  By  Mr.  Divoll's  recommenda- 
tion the  school  board  passed  a  rule  promising 
to  select  for  promotion  those  teachers  who 
succeeded  in  managing  their  schools  by  a 
minimum  amount  of  corporal  punishment. 
Corporal  punishment  was  not  forbidden,  but 
this  rule  proved  a  very  wise  measure,  inas- 
much as  it  reduced  in  a  few  years  the  corporal 
punishment  to  I  per  cent  of  its  former 
amount  and  at  the  same  time  elevated  the 
average  discipline  of  the  schools.  In  the 
school  discipline  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
regularity  and  punctuality,  and  whereas  in 
1857  there  were  as  many  as  300  cases  of  tardi- 
ness per  year  for  each  100  pupils,  by  1876  this 


number  had  been  reduced  to  one-sixth  the 
former  number.  This,  of  course,  meant 
great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and 
pupils  to  punctuality.  In  a  civilization  which 
uses  machinery  and  accomplishes  great  re- 
sults the  habit  of  being  on  time  is  very  im- 
portant. Under  Mr.  DivoU  the  first  program 
of  the  course  of  study  was  made  out.  By 
general  inquiry  throughout  the  schools  it 
was  found  what  the  pupils  in  each  grade  could 
accomplish  in  a  term  of  ten  weeks  of  study. 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  permit- 
ting a  city  tax  levied  by  the  school  board  for 
one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  in  1850  has  already 
been  mentioned.      This  continued  in  force 
until  1864.    The  rapid  increase  of  the  dty  at 
this  time  showed  the  need  of  more  consider- 
able funds  and  Mr.  Divoll's  agitation  of  the 
question  led  first  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board,  resulting  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  who  granted  permission  to  raise 
the  tax  to  two-tenths  of  i  per  cent  in  1865, 
and  in  1867  it  was  raised  to  three-tenths. 
From  1868  and  after  it  was  fixed  at  four- 
tenths  of  I  per  cent,  where  it  has  remained 
since.    The  revenue  from  the  lands  reached 
$64,905  per  annum  while  the  four  mill  tax 
reached  $1,211,298  for  the  year  1895.    Be- 
sides this  the  State  school  fund,  including  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  owned  by  the  State  for 
schools,  added  to  one-fourth  of  the  State  rev- 
enue, equaled  the  sum  of  $137,003,  making  a 
total  from  these  three  items  of  $1,413,206  for 
the  year  1895.    Under  Mr.  DivoU's  policy  the 
board  began  as  early  as  1864  to  take  special 
measures  to  draw  into  the  public  schools  the 
German-speaking  population.    The  German' 
language  taught  by  native  Germans  was  in- 
troduced into  a  few  of  the  large  schools  situ- 
ated in  parts  of  the  city  where  the  German 
population  was  large.     One  lesson  a  day  was 
given  in  the  German  language.     It  was  the 
proclaimed  policy  to  g^ve  the  children  of  Ger- 
mans a  knowledge  of  English  and  the  advan- 
tages   of    school    association    with    Anglo- 
Americans,  it  being  desirable  that  these  two 
classes  of  the  population  should  not  grow  up 
as  two  hostile  castes,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
they  should  grow  up  as  fellow  pupils  and 
make    a    homogeneous    population    for  St 
Louis.     It  was  assumed  that  German  pupils 
should  not  lose  their  command  of  their  na- 
tive tongue  while  they  learned  English.   The 
number  of  Germans  taking  advantage  of  this 
new  arrangement  in  the  sdjools  increased 
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rapidly,  and  by  the  year  1869-70  there  were 
6,213  (out  of  the  fraternizing  of  the  two 
classes)  German,  and  by  1878-9  the  number 
had  increased  to  20,428  out  of  a  total  of  48,- 
836,  and  5,005  of  these  pupils  were  Anglo- 
Americans.  The  study  of  German  by  Anglo- 
Americans  was  encouraged  with  the  view 
above  stated,  namely,  the  fraternizing  of  the 
two  classes,  German  and  Anglo-Americans. 
Perhaps  no  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation  of  so  great  importance 
as  this  one  of  bringing  together  the  German- 
Americans  with  the  Anglo-Americans  in  the 
same  school,  for  the  St.  Louis  plan  was 
followed  throughout  the  Northwestern  States 
west  of  Indiana.  The  result  has  been  a  com- 
plete removal  of  barriers  between  German- 
American  and  Anglo-American  business  men 
of  these  States.  Affiliation  by  marriage,  too, 
has  removed  still  further  the  national  differ- 
ences. That  at  a  later  date  the  study  of  Ger- 
man was  abolished  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  shows  that  a  large 
number  of  German-Americans  who  had  com- 
pletely affiliated  themselves  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans,had  come  to  feel  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  special  study  of  Ger- 
man in  the  schools.  A  class  of  citizens  mi- 
grating from  a  foreign  country  to  America 
will  be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  character 
if  it  does  not  break  off  family  ties  with  the 
stock  left  in  the  old  country.  If  the  German 
children  keep  up  their  German  side  by  side 
with  their  English,  they  will  be  likely  to  retain 
relations  for  at  least  two  generations  with  the 
European  stock.  This  will  not  prevent  their 
becoming  Americanized  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  word,  but  it  will  add  a  certain  strength 
of  character  to  the  German-American  con- 
tingent of  the  population.  This  argument 
proved  valid  in  St.  Louis  and  in  other  cities 
in  the  Northwest  following  the  St.  Louis  plan. 
In  Cincinnati  a  different  plan  had  been  es- 
tablished. In  a  certain  part  of  the  city  the 
schools  were  taught  by  German  teachers 
using  the  German  language  for  half  the  day, 
and  by  English  teachers  using  the  English 
language  a  second  half  of  the  day.  This,  as 
one  would  expect,  prevented  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans from  attending  the  same  school  with  the 
German  pupils,  and  therefore  led  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Cincinnati  in  two  parts,  one  part 
native  American  and  the  other  part  German. 
The  consequence  of  this  isolation  of  the  two 
classes  of  citizens  is  felt  to  this  day  in  Cin- 


cinnati, and  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  DivoU  had  recommended  as 
early  as  1859  the  adoption  of  German  in  the 
schools,  and  four  years  before,  his  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Tice,  had  strongly  urged  upon  the 
board  the  same  measure.  St.  Louis  was  a 
very  composite  city.  According  to  the 
census  of  St.  Louis  County  in  1870,  124,378 
were  foreign  born,  being  mostly  the  older 
population,  and  252,792  (being  mostly  chil- 
dren) had  one  or  both  parents  of  foreign 
birth,  leaving  only  98,397  of  native  parentage. 
Of  the  foreign  born  65,936  were  Germans, 
34,803  Irish,  9,843  British,  3,310  French,  3,. 
265  Swiss,  2,733  Bohemians. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Divoll's  plans  touched 
the  education  of  the  colored  people  and  the 
establishment  of  colored  schools  for  their  ac- 
commodation. There  were  three  schools  for 
colored  people  situated  in  the  northern,  mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  the  city,  established 
in  1866.  This  number  of  schools  has  been 
increased  sufficiently  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  colored  people.  The  Washington  School 
on  Eleventh  and  Spruce  Streets,  was  set  apart 
for  a  colored  high  school  under  the  name  of 
the  Sumner  High  School,  in  the  year  1875. 

A  more  important  measure  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  school  library.  Mr. 
Divoll  began  as  early  as  i860  to  advocate 
a  general  library  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
schools.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
schools  teach  how  to  read,  the  library  should 
furnish  what  to  read.  In  1865  the  "Public 
School  Library  Society  of  St.  Louis"  was 
formed,  and  chartered  by  act  of  Legislature. 
By  May,  1869,  the  library  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  12,000  volumes  with  an  annual 
membership  of  3,500.  At  this  time  by  deed 
of  agreement  the  library  was  transferred  to 
the  school  board,  and  in  May,  1874,  the  library 
had  increased  to  36,500,  with  an  annual  issue 
of  books  for  home  use  of  96,682.  In  June  of 
that  year  the  library  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  as  a  free  public  library  supported  by  the 
board  of  public  schools.  Although  this  library 
has  since  been  separated  from  the  control  of 
the  board  of  public  schools  and  made  a  free 
public  library  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  yet  its 
close  connection  with  the  schools  has  been 
retained.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

In  May,  1868,  W.  T.  Harris  became  super- 
intendent, remaining  superintendent  until 
May,  1880,  but  there  was  no  change  in  thcj 
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general  policy  of  the  management  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  Harris  had  been  elected  as- 
sistant superintendent  the  year  before  at  Mr. 
DivoU's  request.  In  1871  a  system  of  in- 
struction in  natural  science  was  adopted,  giv- 
ing one  lesson  per  week  of  sixty  minutes  to 
each  class  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  The  first  year's 
course  of  study  took  up  an  outline  of  botany. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  primary  school 
there  was  a  similar  study  of  the  outlines  of 
zoology  and  physiology,  and  in  the  third  year 
the  elements  of  physical  science  or  natural 
philosophy  so  far  as  to  explain  the  child's 
playthings.  The  fourth  year  took  up  again 
the  study  of  botany  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  and  with  special  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants  and  their  uses  for 
food,  clothing,  medicine  and  the  arts;  the 
fifth  year  the  classification  of  different  ani- 
mals and  special  subjects  in  physiology;  the 
sixth  year  natural  philosophy  again  and  as- 
tronomy. Another  course  in  natural  science 
still  more  systematic  began  in  the  seventh 
year,  taking  up  geology  and  meteorology,  and 
in  the  eighth  year  an  outline  of  natural  phil- 
osophy with  special  reference  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  construction  of  machinery. 
It  will  be  observed  thai  this  formed  a  spiral 
course  taking  the  children  of  the  elementary 
school  over  the  three  great  branches  of 
natural  science  three  times.  In  1877  a  similar 
course  of  lessons  in  history  was  adopted,  tak- 
ing up  also  one  hour  a  week  and  arranged  in 
a  spiral  form. 

In  1873-4  the  first  experiment  was  made  in 
the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
public  school  system.  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow 
offered  to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  of  a 
teacher  in  the  supervision  and  management 
of  a  kindergarten  provided  the  school  board 
would  furnish  rooms  and  a  salaried  teacher. 
In  the  next  year,  1874-5,  there  were  three 
morning  kindergartens  and  one  afternoon 
kindergarten  established,  and  from  that  time 
on  the  kindergartens  rapidly  increased  until 
in  the  year  1879  there  were  fifty-three  in  all, 
twenty-seven  of  them  being  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  twenty-six  in  the  afternoon,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  6,202.  This  was  the 
first  successful  experiment  ever  made  of 
adopting  the  kindergarten  into  a  public 
school  system.  Miss  Blow  continued  to  give 
her  services  to  the  cause  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  success  of  the  kindergarten  system  is 


due  to  her  efforts.  A  large  number  of  young 
women  came  to  her  training  classes  and 
learned  the  new  method  of  teachmg  young 
children.  From  200  to  300  attended  the 
weekly  lessons  held  by  Miss  Blow,  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  superintendent  that  the  benefit 
to  these  persons  as  a  preparatcny  education 
for  the  family  was  worth  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  school  board  in  the  support 
of  the  kindergarten.  Many  of  the  new  kin- 
dergartens were  established  in  those  parts 
of  the  city  in  which  the  poorer  people  resided. 
The  St.  Louis  public  schools  have  been  en- 
tirely secular  in  their  instruction.  Inasmuch 
as  the  schools  were  founded  on  a  g^ant  of  the 
general  government  and  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  of  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  belief,  a  resolution  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot  at  a 
mass  meeting  in  1838,  before  the  opening  of 
the  first  school,  declaring  it  to  be  improper 
to  introduce  religious  exercises  or  reading 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  schools  supported 
by  public  moneys  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of 
all  classes  of  believers.  These  resolutions 
were  adopted  without  dissent.  A  policy  bc- 
gVLn  by  Mr.  Divdl  as  superintendent  and  con- 
tinued under  his  successors  offers  to  all 
parents,  who  desire  it,  permits  to  allow  their 
children  to  be  absent  once  or  twice  a  week  for 
an  hour  or  two  each  occasion  to  attend  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  church  to  which 
they  belong.  It  was  usual  in  the  seventies  to 
grant  from  2,000  to  3,000  permits  of  this  kind 
to  children,  mostly  to  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Catholic  churches.  The  St.  Louis  schools 
have  diflfered  somewhat  from  the  schools  of 
other  cities  in  the  fact  that  great  pains  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  ascribed 
to  what  is  called  the  "lock  step."  This  evil 
has  led  to  the  frequent  complaint  that  "un- 
der the  gfraded  school  system  the  work  of  the 
school  room  becomes  monotonous  and  like 
a  treadmill."  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  Procrus- 
tean bed  to  hold  back  the  talented  pupil  and 
destroy  his  industrious  habits,  while  it  dis- 
heartens the  dull  pupil  who  finds  himself  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  average  of  the  class. 
The  effect  of  placing  pupils  of  different  de- 
grees of  advancement  in  the  same  class  will 
be  to  unduly  urge  the  backward  ones,  while 
the  pupils  in  advance  of  the  average  in  the 
class  will  have  too  little  work  assigned  them. 
When  bright  scholars  are  kept  back  for  dull 
ones  they  acquire  loose,  cp«less  habits  of 
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study.  When  the  pupils  of  slower  tempera- 
ment are  strained  to  keep  pace  with  quick  and 
bright  ones  they  become  discouraged  and  de- 
moralized. Even  when  pupils  are  well  classi- 
fied at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  differences 
begin  to  develop  from  the  first  day,  and  after 
two  or  three  months  of  good  instruction  a 
large  interval  has  developed  between  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  slow  ones  and  that  of  the 
bright  ones.  Besides  diflference  in  tempera- 
ment there  is  difference  in  regfularity  of  at- 
tendance on  account  of  sickness  and  family 
necessities;  these  things  aflfect  the  rate  of 
progress.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  maturity 
and  amount  of  previous  study  develop  differ- 
ences. Classification  in  a  school  is  never 
absolute.  No  pupils  are  of  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  progress.  There  are  probably  no 
two  pupils  alike  in  ability  to  do  the  daily  work 
of  the  class.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
there  should  be  frequent  reclassification. 
There  should  be  promotions  of  a  few  of  the 
best  pupils  from  below  into  the  class  above, 
and  a  few  promotions  from  the  best  of  the 
class  to  the  next  class  beyond.  After  such 
promotion  has  been  made  through  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  classes  of  a  school  from  the 
lowest,  each  class  will  find  itself  composed 
of  fair,  average  and  poor  scholars,  together 
with  a  few  of  the  best  from  the  next  lower 
class  in  place  of  the  few  that  each  has  lost  by 
promotion.  New  hope  will  come  to  those 
pupils  who  were  before  the  poorest  in  the 
class,  and  there  will  be  new  stimulus  given  to 
the  best  pupils  who  have  been  promoted  to  a 
higher  class,  for  they  will  have  to  work 
earnestly  to  attain  and  hold  a  good  rank  in 
the  new  class.  But  the  quick  and  bright 
ones  thus  promoted  will  gradually  work  their 
way  toward  the  top  of  the  class  again.  The 
slow  ones  in  the  class  may  be  passed  by  suc- 
cessive platoons  of  bright  ones  introduced 
into  the  class  from  below,  but  they  will  pick 
up  new  courage  on  every  occasion  when  they 
find  themselves  brought  to  the  top  of  the 
class  by  the  process  of  transferring  the  bright 
ones  who  had  beg^n  to  lead  them  at  too  fast 
SL  pace. 

St.  Louis  early  took  the  lead  in  advocat- 
ing this  reform  of  the  graded  school  system, 
and  its  beneficial  effects  extended  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  the  highest  class 
in  the  hig'h  school.  In  the  average  element- 
ary school  the  intervals  between  classes  of 
the  first  and  second  year's  work  averaged 


eight  to  ten  weeks,  making  possible  the 
transfer  of  the  bright  pupils  to  the  next  class 
above  without  forcing  them  to  take  too  long 
steps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  having  one  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school  per  annum  was  abol- 
ished, and  classes  were  admitted  two,  three, 
and  even  four  times  a  year,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  As  the  number  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  work  nearly 
equaled  the  aggregate  of  pupils  in  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  years,  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  forming  branch  high  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  could 
be  brought  together  the  eight-year  pupils  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school,  thus  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary to  send  children  from  the  age  of  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  years  a  long  distance  to  a 
central  school. 

In  the  organization  of  the  St.  Ijouis  schools 
the  wise  policy  was  early  adopted  (1865)  of 
placing  the  strongest  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  youngest  pupils  just  entering  school.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  the  custom  on  promot- 
ing teachers  from  the  ranks  to  higher  posi- 
tions to  place  them  in  charge  of  the 
advanced  pupils  only.  In  consequence  of  this 
reform  the  pupils  just  entering  school  came 
under  the  best  influences,  and  started  on  their 
career  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  first 
three  years'  work  in  the  St.  Louis  primary 
schools  was  better  than  that  given  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  West  who  visited  St. 
Louis  and  inspected  the  work  of  the  primary 
schools. 

Another  circumstance  aided  to  make  the 
instruction  in  the  primary  grade  more  effi- 
cient. In  1867  the  school  board  introduced 
what  is  known  as  "Leigh's  Phonetic  Method 
in  Teaching  Reading,"  with  an  alphabet  mod- 
ified in  such  a  way  as  to  make  each  letter 
represent  only  one  elementary  sound,  while 
the  general  appearance  of  the  word  was  pre- 
served, all  silent  letters  being  printed  in  hair 
lines.  It  was  found  that  half  a  year's  study 
of  the  phonetic  system  made  the  child  a  flu- 
ent reader  not  only  in  the  modified  type  of 
the  Leigh  system,  but  also  in  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  primer.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  in  the  St.  Louis  public  school 
system  was  brought  in  by  the  establishmqit  j 
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of  the  city  normal  school,  in  1857.  The  grad- 
uates of  this  school  have  amply  proved  the 
value  of  the  training  they  have  received  by 
the  fact  that  from  their  number  have  been 
selected  the  larger  proportion  of  those  teach- 
ers who  are  called  to  come  up  out  of  the 
lower  ranks  and  take  position  in  the  higher 
and  more  important  places,  having  shown 
their  competency  by  doing  efficient  work  first 
in  the  lower  grades. 

I  append  here  a  historical  table  from  the 
year  1857  to  the  year  1895,  showing  the  total 
number  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  the  ave- 
rage number  belonging  for  each  year,  and 
also  a  second  exhibit  giving  the  names  of  the 
presidents  of  the  board  of  public  schools 
since  its  organization,  in  1833: 


Whole  No. 

Enrolled  in  Day  Schools. 

Year*. 

Average  No. 

Belonging. 

Boy». 

Girls. 

ToUl. 

«::: 

5.058 

4.711 

9.769 

5.814 
6.253 

5.34a 

4,769 

10,111 

5.933 
6,347 

5.409 
5.819 

11.342 
12,106 

8,098 

1861-62... 

2,909 

2.878 

5.787 

3.654 

1862-63. • • 

4. 116 

3.989 
6,210 

8,IQ5 

5,272 

1863-^... 

6.139 
9,960 

12,340 

7,715 

1865165... 

6,966 

13,926 

9,090 

1865-^... 

7.256 

7.300 

14,566 

9,59.^ 

!86^::: 

7.830 

7,461 

15.291 
18,460 

I0.7M 

9,246 

9.314 

12.281 

1868-69!!; 

•     10.757 

10.429 

21.186 

15.282 

1869-70. . . 

»2.»75 

12.172 

24,347 

17,670 

1870-71... 

13.6S8 

:3,899 

27,587 

•9,844 

1871-72... 

16,895 

15.209 

30,294 

22,010 

1872-73... 

17.033 

33.92s 

23,002 

1873-74. . . 

16,825 

17,448 

34.273 

24.731 

1874-75. •• 

17.692 

18.249 

35.941 

26,183 

1877-78. .' '. 

18,825 

19.5 '5 

58,390 

27.501 

20.729 

21,707 

42.436 

29.774 

24.379 

25.199 

Jl:ill 

35,710 

1878-79. • . 

24.053 

24.783 

35.860 

1879-80... 

25,046 

26.195 

51.241 

37,150 
37.8§7 

1880-81... 

25.076 

25.505 

51.581 

1881-82. . . 

25,1.70 

27,380 

53.050 

38,956 

1882-83,.. 

26,558 

2S.402 

54.960 

39469 

1883-84... 

25.670 

27.457 

.53,127 

39'»:o 

1884-85... 

26,430 

27.561 

53.991 

40,186 

1885-86. . . 
1886-87. . . 

26,737 

27,716 

54.453 

41.826 

26,027 

28,387 

55.314 

41,816 

18S7-88... 

27,6-S4 

29.390 

57.074 

43.001 

1888-89... 

37,696 

29.451 

57,147 

44,000 

1889-qo... 

28.409 

29.907 

.S8,3i6 

44.083 

1890-91... 

28.900 

30,793 

59,693 

45.770 
48.143 

1891-92... 

30,263 

32,172 

62,435 

1892-93... 

31.493 

33.676 

65.169 
65.839 
70,428 

^^•551 

1893-94... 

33.719 

35.iao 

53,618 

1894-95- . . 

34.392 

36.056 

55,272 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presidents 
of  the  board  since  its  organization,  in  1833  • 

Marie  P.  Leduc,  1833-40;  Joseph  Tabor, 
1840;  Samuel  Willis,  1841 ;  V.  M.  Garesche, 
1842;  Elijah  Hayden,  1843;  Thomas  H. 
West,  1844;  Nathan  Ranney,  1845;  Edward 
Bredell,  1846-7;  John  H.  Tice,  1848;  WU- 
Ham  G.  Eliot,  1849-50;  Edward  Wyman, 
1850;  Charles  L.  Tucker,  1851-2-3;  Isaiah 
Forbes,    1854-5;    Carlos   S.    Greeley,    1856; 


W.  W.  Greene,  1857;  Edward  Wyman, 
1858;  S.  H.  Bailey,  1859;  Edward  Wyman, 
1860-1 ;  Robert  Holmes,  1862-3 ;  S.  D.  Bar- 
low, 1864  and  1867;  Felix  Coste,  1865, 
1868-72-74;  James  Richardson,  1866;  Joshua 
Cheever,  1873;  Thomas  Richeson,  1875- 
6-7-8;  Eber  Peacock,  May  to  November, 
1877;  Robert  J.  Hill,  1879";  Frederick  N. 
Judson,  1880-81,  1887-8;  Henry  F.  Harring- 
ton, 1882-3;  Henry  Hickman,  1884-6; 
Charles  F.  Miller,  1889-90;  Richard  Bar- 
tholdt,  1891 ;  Gist  Blair,  1892;  Frederick  W. 
Brockman,  1893-5;  Paul  F.  Coste,  1895-7; 
Edward  C.  Eliot,  1897-9. 

William  T.  Harris. 

In  the  year  1899  there  were  78,684  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools,  39423  boys  and  39,- 
261  girls,  5,391  being  colored.  Of  the  whde 
number  2,107  y^^^^  enrolled  in  the  normal 
and  high  school,  73,131  in  the  district 
schools,  and  2440  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools 
was  59,962,  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  55,006,  being  seventy-two  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment.  There  were  9,020  pupils 
six  years  old,  10,881  seven  years  old,  9,989 
eight  years,  9,128  nine  years,  8,339  ^^"  years, 
7,458  eleven  years,  7,073  twelve  years,  5,294 
thirteen  years,  3,977  fourteen  years,  2,302 
fifteen  years,  and  2,283  sixteen  years  and 
over.  The  birthplace  record  showed  59,075 
born  in  St.  Louis,  5,267  born  in  Missouri 
outside  of  St.  Louis,  9,979  bom  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  1,923  bom  in  for- 
eign lands.  The  total  average  cost  of  tui- 
tion on  the  average  number  belonging  to 
the  schools  was  $19.29  per  pupil.  The  en- 
rollment of  pupils  in  the  high  school  was 
1,855;  the  average  number  belonging,  lASS* 
and  the  average  attendance,  1,416,  being 
ninety-seven  per  cent.  Of  the  number  en- 
rolled 632  were  boys  and  1,223  girls.  There 
were  104  graduates  in  the  January  class  and 
123  in  the  June  class.  The  Sumner  high 
school  for  colored  pupils  showed  252  en- 
rolled, 207  belonging,  185  attending,  and 
nine  graduates.  The  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  was  1,670,  ninety-eight  males 
and  1,572  females,  and  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  was  $608.65. 

Manual  training  is  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  district  schools,  the  instmction  being 
limited  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.     Boys   are   instructed   in  carpenter 
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work,  and  girls  in  sewing  and  cooking.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  1898-9  the  four  manual 
training  rooms  in  operation  were  used  for 
the  instruction  of  aljout  1,200  children,  360 
boys  and  330  girls  of  the  white  district 
schools,  and  240  boys  and  300  girls  of  the 
colored  schools  receiving  instruction.  The 
number  of  schools  was  ninety-five,  occupying 
130  buildings,  having  1,275  rooms,  and  a 
seating  capacity  for  71,892  pupils,  and  nomi- 
nally valued  at  $5,416,967. 

The  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
in  the  year  1898-9  were  $1,864,897,  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  Taxes,  $1,564,- 
440;  State  school  fund,  $147,775;  text-books, 
$60,846;  rents,  $56,221;  interest,  $i9,747i 
and  smaller  sums  from -other  sources.  The 
expenditures  were  $1,958,752,  of  which 
$1,008,491  was  for  teachers*  salaries,  $445,- 
159  for  new  buildings  and  permanent  im- 
provements, $105,975  for  janitors'  salaries, 
$98,686  for  text-books,  $47,878  for  officers' 
salaries,  $79,000  for  repairs,  $24,248  for  fuel, 
$11,675  for  light  and  power,  $10,000  for 
blackboards,  and  smaller  sums  for  other  pur- 
poses. Sixty-five  of  the  schools  have  kin- 
dergartens, taught  by  282  paid  directors  and 
assistants  and  fifty-five  volunteer  assistants, 
the  salary  list  of  the  kindergartens  being 
$85,637.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
them  was  9,246,  4,481  being  boys  and  4,765 
girls.  The  average  number  belonging  was 
5,742,  the  average  daily  attendance  4,979, 
and  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  for  the  ave- 
rage number  belonging  was  $14.91. 

School  Superintendent,  County.— 

In  place  of  the  school  commissioner,  author- 
ized by  the  school  laws  of  Missouri,  for 
every  county,  permission  is  given  to 
have  a  county  school  superintendent  in 
those  counties  desiring  it.  On  peti- 
tion of  100  resident  freeholders  of  a 
county  the  county  court  orders  a  vote  of 
the  people  on  the  question  of  having  a  su- 
perintendent, and  if  the  people  decide  in  favor 
of  it  a  superintendent  is  elected.  He  pos- 
sesses much  larger  powers  than  the  county 
school  commissioner,  having  general  super- 
vision over  all  schools  except  in  cities 
which  have  more  than  1,000  children.  His 
salary  is  graded  according  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  county — $200 
in  counties  having  under  2,000  children ;  $300 
in   counties   having  2,000  and   under  3,000 


children;  $400  in  counties  having  3,000  and 
under  4,000,  and  so  on  up  to  $1,000  in  coun- 
ties having  9,000  children  and  more. 

School  Taxes. — In  addition  to  the  school 
moneys  annually  appropriated  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  the  school  districts  are 
allowed  to  levy  an  annual  tax  upon  property 
for  the  support  of  their  schools.  Each  dis- 
trict levies  its  own  tax,  which  is  collected 
by  the  State  and  county  collector,  and  paid 
over  to  the  school  board.  This  school  tax 
may  not  exceed  forty  cents  on  the  $100,  ex- 
cept where  the  school  districts  are  formed 
of  cities  and  towns;  in  such  the  rate  may 
be  $1  on  the  $100,  but  not  more;  and  ex- 
cept also  where,  by  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers, 
the  rate  may  be  sixty-five  cents,  but  not 
more;  and  except,  further,  an  increased  rate 
may  be  levied  for  the  erection  6i  public 
buildings  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Schotten,  Hubertus,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  May  28,  1855,  ^" 
St.  Louis,  and  died  September  22,  1898.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Schotten. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  his  father 
died,  leaving  a  business  which  had  grown 
from  modest  beginnings  to  very  considera- 
ble proportions.  It  devolved  upon  Hubertus 
Schotten,  young  as  he  was,  to  assume  the 
management  of  this  business,  and  under  his 
direction  it  progressed  steadily  from  the 
start.  Five  years  afterward  he  was  given 
an  interest  in  it,  and  two  years  later  the 
interest  of  his  father's  estate  was  withdrawn, 
leaving  him  and  a  younger  brother  sole  own- 
ers and  proprietors.  Mr.  Schotten  at  times 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Republican 
party,  with  which  h^  affiliated.  A  Catholic 
churchman,  he  gave  liberally  to  the  church 
and  its  institutions,  and  also  to  various  other 
charitable  and  benevolent  enterprises.  In 
1880  he  married  Miss  Addie  Helming,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  The  surviving  members 
of  his  family  are  Mrs.  Schotten  and  three 
children,  Mary  Beatrice,  Marcellus  J.  and 
Hubertus  A.  Schotten. 

Schotten,  Julius  John,  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  June  9,  1858, 
in  St.  Louis,  son  of  William  Schotten.  After 
attending  St.  Mary's  School  and  St.  Louis 
University  he    entered  the  emplov  of    the 
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Iron  Mountain  Bank,  and  left  it  soon  after 
his  father's  death  to  become  connected  with 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  house 
which  the  elder  Schotten  had  established  and 
built  up.  In  the  fall  of  1897  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  business  devolved  upon  Julius 
J.  Schotten,  and  since  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  has  been  sole  proprietor.  His  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
during  the  year  1896-7  he  was  president  of 
the  Marquette  Qub.  November  15,  1881, 
Mr.  Schotten  married  Pauline  C.  Feldman, 
daughter  of  John  A.  Feldman,  a  prominent 
South  Side  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  who  at 
one  time  served  as  city  treasurer.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Jerome  J.  and  Zoe  Louise  Schot- 
ten. 

Schotten,  William,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  September  26,  1819, 
in  Neuess,  near  Duesseldorf,  Germany.  In 
1847  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
attracted  to  St,  Louis.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  established  a  small  spice  factory,  and 
began  business  by  grinding  his  stock  him- 
self on  a  handmill,  and  then  acting  as  his 
own  salesman  in  disposing  of  his  products 
in  the  city.  As  his  trade  expanded  his  facil- 
ities for  manufacturing  were  increased,  and 
at  his  death  he  had  built  up  a  business  ag- 
gregating about  $200,000  annually,  which 
was  a  large  trade  for  those  days.  In  1897 
this  house  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  the  business  still  being  car- 
ried on  under  the  name  of  William  Schotten 
&  Co.  Mr.  Schotten  was  twice  married,  and 
left  three  sons,  Hubertus,  born  of  his  first 
marriage,  and  Julius  J.  and  Henry  E.,  born 
of  his  second  marriage.  Hubertus  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  he,  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  by  Julius 
J.  Schotten. 

Schowengerdt,  Franklin  E.,  mer- 
chant, was  bom  November  29,  1864,  near 
Warrenton,  in  Warren  County,  Missouri. 
His  father,  Ernst  Schowengerdt,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Prussia,  born  at  Munster,  in  1824. 
The  elder  Schowengerdt  was  left  a  half  or- 
phan by  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren. He  was  one  of  three  of  these  chil- 
dren who  came  with  their  mother  to  Amer- 
ica in  1837  and  settled  near  the  burial  place 
of  Daniel  Boone,  in  the  southern    part  of 


Warren  County.     In  1844  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Huckriede,  who  was  also  bom  in 
Germany.    They    bought  a  farm  on  Char- 
rette  Creek, Warren  County,  where  were  bom 
and  reared  their  seven  children,  of  whom  the 
following  are  now  living:  John  W.  Schowen- 
gerdt, Mary  J.,  now  Mrs.  J.  W.  Middelkamp, 
and  Caroline,  now    Mrs.  H.  W.  Kamp,  of 
Belleflower,  Missouri,  and  Franklin  E.  Scho- 
wengerdt, of  Warrenton,  Missouri.    In  their 
early  life  these  worthy  pioneers  had  many 
hardships  to  contend  with.  In  1867  Mr.  Scho- 
wengerdt removed  from  his  farm  to  the  town 
of  Warren  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness.   There  he  built  up  an  extensive  trade, 
and  served  two  terms  as  treasurer  of  War- 
ren   County.     Mrs.  .Schowengerdt    died    in 
1885,  ^^^  Mr.  Schowengerdt  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mrs.  S.  Wightman,  of  St.  Louis, 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Franklin    E.  Schowen- 
gerdt.   The  elder  Schowengerdt  died  in  War- 
renton in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  was  buried 
in  a  mausoleum  which  he  had  built  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  at  Belleflower,  in  Mont- 
gomery County.    After  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Warrenton,  Franklin  E.  Schowen- 
gerdt entered  upon  the  preparatory  course  at 
Central  Wesleyan  College,  where  he  finished 
the  commercial  course.    In  1881  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  for  the  reason  that 
his  elder  brother  found  it  necessary  to  quit 
business  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the 
younger  brother  was  called  upon  to  take  his 
place.    At  the  age  of  seventeen,  therefore, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  business  which 
his  father  had  established,  under    the  firm 
name  of  E.  Schowengerdt  &  Son.    From  that 
time  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1891, 
he  had  almost  entire  control  of  the  business, 
and  after  his  father's  death  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  the  estate.    Immediately  afterward 
he  enlarged  his  business  house,  increased  his 
stock,  and  has    since    kept    pace  with  the 
growth   of  the  community.     Retaining  the 
old  patronage  of  the  house,  he  has  brought 
to  it  much  new  patronage,  and    is    justly 
proud  of  the  commercial    establishment  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  which  has  now  many 
patrons  who  have  been  constant  customers 
during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.    In  1896 
he  opened  also  a  branch  house  at  Jonesbarg, 
Missouri,  which  is  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  E.  Schowengerdt  &  Son,  and  which 
enjoys  an  excellent  patronage.    Mr.  Scho- 
wengerdt resides  at  Warrenton,  in  the  oM 
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family  homestead,  which  was  remodeled  in 
1893,  has  twenty-one  acres  of  ground  con- 
nected with  it,  and  is  considered  an  ideal 
home.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  his  party,  but  has  re- 
fused at  all  times  to  accept  office,  preferring 
to  devote  himself  to  his  business  interests. 
Liberal  in  his  religious  views,  he  is  the 
friend  and  patron  of  all  churches,  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  general  religious  work 
and  the  advancement  of  Sunday-school  work. 
He  is  a  member  of  Tancred  Conwnandery,  No. 
25,  Knights  Templar,  of  Moberly,  Missouri, 
and  has  filled  various  offices  in  the  subordi- 
nate lodge  of  Masons,  No.  231,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  September  21,  1887,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  Lorena  Wightman,  of  St. 
Louis,  daughter  of  Thomas  F.  Wightman, 
who  came  to  the  West  from  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  Schowengerdt's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Shelhorst, 
was  bom  in  Pike  County,  Missouri.  Her 
father  was  a  Kentuckian,  and  her  mother  a 
Miss  Griffith,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Schowen- 
gerdt  was  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wightman.  The  others  were 
Harry  B.  Wightman,  Katie  Wightman,  now 
Mrs.  Rickhof;  Maury  E.  Wightman,  Nettie 
Wightman,  who  became  the  wife  of  William 
Burden,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  and  two  chil- 
dretn  who  died  when  young.  Thomas  F. 
Wightman  left  Boston  about  the  year  1830, 
and  after  residing  for  a  time  in  Elgin,  Illi- 
nois, removed,  in  1849,  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  tor  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture.  One  of  his  brothers,  Charles 
Wightman,  now  resides  in  Alton,  Illinois; 
another  brother  lives  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, and  still  another  brother,  Joseph  L. 
Wightman,  died  in  Boston  while  serving  as 
mayor  of  that  city.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Almira 
A.  M.  Page,  still  resides  in  Boston.  As  al- 
ready stated,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Wightman, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  became 
the  wife  of  Ernst  Schowengerdt.  She  is  now 
living  in  Warrenton,  Missouri,  in  the  family 
of  Franklin  E.  Schowengerdt.  Mrs.  Franklin 
E.  Schowengerdt  was  educated  and  grew  to 
womanhood  in  St.  Louis.  She  is  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  and  has  executed  paintings  which 
evidence  her  own  artistic  talent.  Five  chil- 
dren have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Schowengerdt.  They  are  Erwin  Ernst  Scho- 
wengerdt, Laura  Lorena  Schowengerdt,  Paul 


Franklin  Schowengerdt,  Elizabeth  Lethe 
Schowengerdt  and  Maury  Neal  Schowen- 
gerdt. 

Schowengerdt,  John  William,  mer- 
chant and  farmer,  was  born  September  6, 
1845,  ^^  Warren  County,  Missouri,  son  of 
Ernst  and  Elizabeth  (Huckriede)  Schowen- 
gerdt, both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ger- 
many. Th«  elder  Schowengerdt  was  an  early 
settler  in  Warren  County,  and  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
in  that  portion  of  the  State  and  a  large 
property  owner.  John  W.  Schowengerdt, 
the  son,  received  a  practical  education,  and 
was  fitted  for  business  pursuits  in  the  schools 
of  Warren  County.  Until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  lived  on  a  farm  and  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  After  that 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  his  father, 
and  for  fourteen  years  was  associated  with 
the  elder  Schowengerdt  in  the  conduct  of 
a  large  merchandising  establishment  at 
Warrenton,  Missouri.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  this  business  in 
1882,  and  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  the 
village  now  called  Belleflower,  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  Missouri.  The  town  of  Belle- 
flower  was  laid  out  in  1891,  and  Mr.  Scho- 
wengerdt was  the  founder  of  the  place  and 
built  the  first  house  there.  Later  he  erected 
there  a  business  block  and  established  a  mer- 
chandising business,  which  he  has  since  con- 
ducted. Removing  into  the  village,  he  also 
built  for  himself  a  handsome  residence,  and 
has  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
growth  of  what  promises  to  become  a  thrifty 
and  beautiful  town.  He  is  a  large  owner 
of  lands  and  other  properties,  and  an  emi- 
nently successful  man  of  affairs,  noted 
throughout  the  region  in  which  he  lives  both 
for  his  integrity  and  his  business  capacity. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  Decem- 
ber 4,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  M.  H. 
Strack,  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Strack,  of 
Pitts,  Warren  County,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Scho- 
wengerdt's  father  came  from  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  to  America,  and  settled  in 
the  town  of  Pitts,  where  he  preached  for 
nearly  forty  years.  He  has  been  dead  for 
some  years,  but  his  wife  still  survives.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schowengerdt  are: 
Maggie  E.,  born  in  1875 ;  Ernst  C.  H.,  bom 
in  1877 ;  George  H.  V.,  born  in  1881 ;  Lizzie 
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Mary,  born  in  1884,  who  died  in  1887;  Carry 
L.,  born  in  1886;  Karie  A.,  bom  in  1889; 
Henry  Benjamin,  born  in  1891,  and  John  H. 
Schowengerdt,  born  in  1894. 

Schraubstadter,  Carl  G.,  one  of  the 

most  noted  of  American  typefounders,  was 
bom  May  19,  1827,  in  Dresden,  Germany. 
After  completing  his  education  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Meinhold  &  Sons,  royal  printers 
ana  publishers,  who  conducted  a  large  print- 
ing and  publishing  establishment  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  who  also  manufactured  their 
own  type.  He  served  a  six  years*  appren- 
ticeship with  this  firm,  making  during  that 
time  an  immense  quantity  of  type  with  molds 
and  ladle  by  the  old-time  hand  process,  cast- 
ing machines  not  being  in  use  at  that  time. 
In  1854  he  came  to  America,  and  worked  in 
leading  type  foundries  in  the  East,  and  in 
1865  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Bos- 
ton Type  Foundry.  In  1874  he  came  to  St. 
Louis,  and  formed  an  association  with  James 
A.  St.  John,  and  established  the  Central  Type 
Foundry,  operated  thereafter  by  a  corpora- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Schraubstadter  became 
president,  Mr.  St.  John  acting  as  secretary 
and  business  manager.  Taking  charge  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  this  establish- 
ment, Mr.  Schraubstadter  made  it  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  the  type  which  it  manufac- 
tured. In  April,  1888,  Messrs.  Schraubstad- 
ter and  St.  John  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Boston  Type  Foundry,  and 
thereafter,  until  1892,  they  operated  large 
type  foundries  in  both  Boston  and  St.  Louis. 
In  1892  they  sold  both  the  Central  and  Bos- 
ton Type  Foundries  to  the  American  Type 
Foundry  Company,  and  both  retired  from 
business  with  well  earned  fortunes.  His 
death  occurred  November  12,  1897.  He  mar- 
ried, in  i860,  Miss  Augusta  Stern,  of  Casscl, 
Germany,  and  Mrs.  Schraubstadter  and  nine 
children  born  of  this  union  survive  their 
father.  The  sons  are  Carl  William,  William 
A.,  Oswald,  Richard,  George  and  Ernest 
Schraubstadter,  of  whom  Carl  William,  Os- 
wald and  William  A.  are  still  identified  with 
the  type  manufacturing  business  as  proprie- 
tors of  the  Inland  Type  Foundry,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Schroers,  John,  newspaper  publisher, 
was  born  in  1858,  in  Aix  La  Chapelle,  Ger- 
many.   Immediately  after  leaving  college  he 


qame  to  this  country,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
Omaha  smelting  works.  After  remaining 
there  some  time  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  newspaper  man.  He 
was  first  employed  as  a  reporter  on  the 
'*Volksstimme  des  Westens/*  on  which  he 
worked  until  1877,  when  that  paper  sus- 
pended publication.  He  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  "Anzeiger  des  West- 
ens,"  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter 
he  did  reportorial  work  for  that  paper.  From 
the  editorial  department  he  was  transferred 
to  the  counting  room,  and  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  business  department  in  1884. 
He  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  German  news- 
paper interests,  under  the  management  of  the 
German-American  Press  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  which  took  place  in  1898.  Since  then 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  "WestKche 
Post"  and  "Anzeiger  des  Westens"  and  "The 
Sunday  Mississippi  Blaetter,"  as  publisher 
and  associate  business  manager.  He  married 
Miss  Carrie  Daenzer,  daughter  of  Carl  Daen- 
zer,  founder  of  both  the  "Westliche  Post" 
and  the  "Anzeiger  des  Westens.*'  The  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schroers  are  Paul,  Carl 
and  Lotta  Schroers. 

Schueler,  Armin  L.  O.,  president  of 
the  Land  Title  Guarantee  Company,  of  Kan- 
sas   City,    who    has    resided     in     Missouri 
from  his  boyhood,  and  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Kansas  City  has  become  one  of  the 
substantial,  respected  citizens  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Qeveland, 
Ohio,  March  24,  1854,  but  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  his  parents  removed  from  Qeve- 
land to  Missouri,  and  he  has  since  been  a 
resident  of  this  State.    Up  to  the  time  of  his 
removal  to  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Schueler  was 
engaged  in  the  abstract  business  in  St.  Louis. 
He  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1879  ^^^  ^^^^ 
piled  the  well  known  Schueler  abstracts,  rec- 
ords of  property  titles  which  are  looked  upon 
as  safe  authority  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  realty  affairs.    These  abstracts  are  for 
Jackson  and  Qay  Counties,  Missouri,  and 
Wyandotte  County,  Kansas,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  property.    In  July,  1891,  his 
interests  in  these  abstracts  were  united  with 
the  Land  Title  Guarantee  Company,  an  or- 
ganization perfected  in  1886.    The  result  of 
the  consolidation  was  a  company  of  great 
strength  and  stability.     It  is  the  only  local 
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organization  of  its  kind  in  Kansas  City,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Schueler  is  president  and  manager  of  the 
company,  and  C.  F.  Stroeh  is  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  company  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and  the  capital 
stock  has  been  $250,000  since  the  date  of  the 
company's  organization.  The  business  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  examination  of  real 
estate  titles,  and  Mr.  Schueler  gives  to  the 
business  his  personal  daily  attention  and 
careful  supervision.  He  is  a  loyal  Kansas 
Cityan,  an  upright  and  progressive  citizen, 
and  has  an  encouraging  word  and  a  substan- 
tial deed  for  every  movement  looking 
toward  the  advancement  of  Missouri's  inter- 
ests. He  was  married,  in  1883,  to  Miss  Mol- 
lie  D.  Vacaro,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  daughter  of 
Oscar  Vacaro,  one  of  the  old  and  prominent 
families  of  Kentucky.  Two  children  have 
been  bom  of  this  union,  Armin  Vacaro  and 
Lucile  Morledge.  Politically  Mr.  Schueler  is 
a  Gold  Democrat. 

Schultze,  Henry  E.,  teacher  of  music, 
and  president  of  the  State  Music  Teachers' 
Association,  was  born  in  Cassel,  Germany, 
the  home  of  Louis  Spohr, the  famous  violinist 
and  composer.  He  inherited  musical  talent 
from  the  families  of  both  his  father  and 
nK>ther,  representatives  of  both  having 
achieved  marked  distinction  in  this  branch  of 
art.  His  musical  education  began  when  he 
was  eight  years  of  age,  and  thereafter  he 
studied  under  Hofman,  Wiedenmeller  and 
Krankenhagen,  all  celebrated  instructors  on 
the  piano  and  violin.  After  devoting  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  the  study  of  music  he  reached 
the  conclusion,  as  some  other  musicians  have, 
that  he  would  be  better  satisfied  with  another 
vocation,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  pursued  these 
studies  in  Paris,  France,  and  after  having 
passed  some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  Bruns- 
Avick  and  Vienna,  he  passed  the  State  exam- 
ination for  the  position  of  regimental 
surgeon.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  de- 
cided to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
reached  this  country  in  1859.  Going  first  to 
Kentucky,  he  found  there  an  admirable  field 
for  the  teaching  of  music,  and  turned  his 
attention  in  that  direction.  For  several  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  this  profession  in  Ken- 
tucky, teaching  first  in  the  Pinkard's,  at  Lex- 
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ington;  the  State  Orphan  School,  at  Mid- 
way, and  the  Baptist  Female  and  Caldwell 
Institutes  at  Danville.  In  1869  he  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  where  he  has  since  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  efforts  in  promoting  musical 
education  and  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
musical  culture.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Missouri  State  Music  Teachers' 
Association,  served  as  the  secretary  of  that 
body  for  several  years,  and  is  now  (1900)  its 
president. 

Schurz,  Carl,  politician,  lecturer  and 
journalist,  who  gained  his  greatest  distinction 
while  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  in  Lib- 
lar,  near  Cologne,  Prussia,  March  2,  iS2g. 
He  was  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  promote 
an  insurrection  in  Bonn  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
and  fled  with  Kinkel  to  the  Palatinate.  He 
soon  afterward  entered  the  revolutionary 
army  as  an  adjutant,  and  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  Rastadt.  In  1852  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  after  residing  three  years 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  his  time  largely  to 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  he  went 
to  Wisconsin,  settling  in  Watertown.  He  at 
once  became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  poli- 
tics of  that  State.  In  1859-60  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  New  England,  which 
stamped  him  as  an  orator  of  great  power, 
his  utterances  being  widely  quoted  and  com- 
mented upon  at  that  time.  President  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  Minister  to  Spain,  but  in 
December  of  1861  he  resigned  his  mission 
to  enter  the  Union  Army  as  a  participant  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.  In  1867  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  to 
become  identified  with  the  "Westliche  Post" 
as  its  editor-in-chief.  His  great  ability  gave 
him  at  once  a  commanding  influence  among 
the  Germans  of  that  city,  and  the  voting 
strength  of  that  element  in  Missouri  made 
him  a  leader  in  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State.  In  January  of  1869  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  his  term  in  1875.  He 
helped  to  inaugurate  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  Missouri,  and  became  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
party  in  1872,  presiding  over  the  convention 
that  nominated  Horace  Greeley.  In  1876  he 
favored  the  election  of  Hayes,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
during  Hayes'  administration.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  cabinet  he  became  the  edi- 
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tor  of  the  "New  York  Evening  Post."  In 
1884  he  favored  the  election  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land to  the  presidency.  In  1896  he  opposed 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
presidency.  After  the  death  of  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  he  succeeded  that  distinguished 
orator  and  writer  as  the  editor  of  "Harper's 
Weekly." 

Schntz,  William  Henry,  physician, 
oculist  and  aurist,  was  born  February  13, 
1871,  in  Muscatine,  Iowa.  His  parents  were 
Rev.  Henry  and  Mary  Katherine  (Funk) 
Schutz.  The  father  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  an  early  age,  joined  the  German 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  active  and  influential  work- 
ers. He  filled  various  important  charges  in 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri, and  held  a  number  of  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  church.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  German  religious  works  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  German  Mount  Pleasant  College 
of  Theology,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  the 
early  seventies.  In  1877  he  was  called  to 
the  Salem  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  then  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  churches  of  that 
denomination  in  the  world.  He  was  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Quincy,  Illinois,  district  for 
six  years,  and  in  1888  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Methodist  Conference, 
which  met  in  New  York.  Mary  Katherine 
Funk  was  born  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  her 
father,  Adam  Funk,  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  that  State,  a  prominent,  public- 
spirited  resident  of  Burlington  for  many 
years.  He  was  the  founder  and  president 
of  the  Funk  &  Hertzler  Wagon  and  Plow 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  West,  and  was  noted  for  his 
philanthropy  and  sterling  business  qualities. 
William  H.  Schutz  attended  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Quincy. 
Illinois.  From  1887  to  1890  he  took  a  lit- 
erary course  at  Chaddock  College,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  and  during  the  summers  of  1888-9  he 
took  a  special  course  in  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial law,  banking  and  penmanship  at  Mus- 
selman's  Business  College,  in  the  same  city. 
In  1890  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  three  years 
later  was  graduated  from  that  institution,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
-During  the  summer  of  1893  he  took  a  special 


course  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  at  the 
New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute. 
His  boyhood  days  were  spent  principally  in 
St.  Louis,  Quincy  and  Alton,  Illinois.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  himself  possessed  of 
superior  talents  in  art,  was  apt  in  original 
drawing,  painted  with  skill  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  and  executed  artistic  pen  sketches. 
At  one  time  it  was  his  ambition  to  be  an 
architect,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  studied 
for  that  purpose  in  St.  Louis.  In  this  inten- 
tion he  was  discouraged  by  his  parents,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  idea  was  given  up.  In  his  youth 
he  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
music  and  was  an  accomplished  vocalist  and 
instrumentalist.  He  attended  the  Quincy 
Conservatory  of  Music  for  several  terms,  tak- 
ing voice  culture  and  instruction  in  harmony, 
piano  and  pipe  organ.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  pipe  organ  in  one 
of  the  leading  churches  of  Quincy.  His  par- 
ents bent  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  study 
for  the  ministry,  but  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  had  chosen  the  profession  of 
medicine  for  his  life  work,  and  after  many 
discouraging  days  finally  secured  their  con- 
sent to  that  end.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  began  the  reading  of  medicine  at 
Quincy  under  the  preceptorship  of  Drs.  Gill 
and  Woods.  At  the  close  of  his  first  course 
in  medicine  he  was  presented  with  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  by  W.  F.  Neidringhaus,  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  awarded  honors  at  the  time 
of  his  graduation,  receiving  the  second  prize, 
a  silver  medal,  in  recognition  of  the  second 
highest  grade  in  a  class  of  eighty  students, 
in  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  and  captured 
the  first  prize  for  the  highest  grade  in  the 
study  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  he  availed  himself  of  a  special 
private  course  at  the  New  York  institution 
heretofore  referred  to,  and  upon  his  return 
to  St.  Louis  he  became  assistant  to  one  of  the 
leading  oculists  and  aurists  of  that  city.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  assistant  lecturer  to 
the  chair  of  ophthalmology  and  otology  in  the 
St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. In  1895-6  he  was  home  surgeon  to 
the  St.  Louis  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  as- 
sistant consulting  surgeon  to  the  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  in  that  city.  In  March, 
1898.  he  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  where  he  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
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and  ear,  with  offices  in  the  Rialto  buildmg. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
District  Medical  Society  in  1898,  and  since 
1899  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Medical  Society.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  assistant  consulting 
surgeon  to  Bethany  Hospital,  and  assistant 
lecturer  to  the  Western  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  1900,  and  a  fellow  in  good 
standing  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Politically  Dr. 
Schutz  is  a  |lepublican.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  since 
his  marriage  has  attended  the  Christian 
Church  at  Independence,  Missouri.  He  was 
married,  December  8,  1897,  to  Miss  Carrie 
Belle  Bryant,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Bryant,  of  Independence,  Missouri.  Her 
father.  Dr.  John  Bryant,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  physicians  and  capitalists  in 
Jackson  County.  Until  recently  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  on  account  of  growing  business  responsi- 
bilities was  obliged  to  give  up  his  profession 
and  devote  his  entire  time  to  looking  after 
bis  real  estate  interests  in  Kansas  City.  Mrs. 
Schutz  was  educated  in  Woodland  College, 
in  Independence,  graduating  with  high  hon- 
ors in  May,  1893,  and  took  a  postgraduate 
course  at  Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1894-5.  She  is  an  accom- 
plished musician,  is  popular  in  social  circles, 
and  has  traveled  extensively.  She  belongs 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  re- 
spected families  in  western  Missouri,  both  on 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  the  house. 
Her  maternal  grandfather.  Judge  Smart,  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Kansas  City, 
and  founded  what  is  now  known  as  the  Smart 
Estate,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Kansas  City.  Her  paternal 
grandfather,  Dr.  John  Bryant,  Sr.,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  residents  of  Independence,  and 
is  the  oldest  and  among  the  best  known  phy-^ 
sicians  of  western  Missouri.  To  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Schutz  a  son,  Carl  Herbert  Bryant,  was 
born  March  26,  1899. 

Schuyler,  Montgomery,  dean  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St.  Louis,  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  January  9,  1814.  He 
-obtained  a  collegiate  education,  and  then 
went  to  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  in  man- 


ual labor  and  studied  law.  He  afterward 
became  a  divinity  student  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
May  17,  1841,  and  priest  February  19,  1842.^ 
His  first  parish  was  Trinity  Church,  Mar- 
shall, which  he  had  done  much  to  establish. 
In  1843  he  organized  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas,  Battle  Creek,  thirteen  miles  from 
Marshall,  officiating  at  both  places.  In  1844 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Grace  Church,  Lyons, 
New  York,  and  after  serving  there  a  little 
over  a  year  he  undertook  the  charge  of  St. 
John's  Parish,  Buffalo,  just  organized.  For 
ten  years  he  labored  with  great  success  in 
this  field,  building  what  was  then  the  largest 
church  in  western  New  York,  and  filling  it 
with  a  devoted  congregation.  In  1854  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  St.  Louis. 
Dr.  Schuyler  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
March  19,  1896,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age  and  the  forty-second  year  of  his  rec- 
torship of  Christ  Church.  To  the  very  last 
he  had  been  at  his  post,  and  the  fatal  illness 
had  been  caused  by  exposure  at  the  funeral 
of  one  of  his  old  parishioners. 

Schuyler  County.— A  county  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  east  by  Scotland 
County,  south  by  Adair  and  west  by  Chariton 
River,  which  divides  it  from  Putnam  County ; 
area  203,000  acres.  The  main  divide  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers 
passes  through  the  county  from  north  to 
south  in  the  western  part.  The  county  is 
watered  and  drained  in  the  western  part  by 
Chariton  River,  which  flows  south.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  Lick,  Elm  and  Lost 
Creeks,  which,  with  the  smaller  streams,  have 
a  general  flow  toward  the  southwest.  South 
of  the  center  are  the  headwaters  of  Salt 
River,  while  in  the  east  and  northeast  are 
North  Fabius,  Fabius,  South  Fork  of  Middle 
Fabius  and  Bridge  Creeks.  The  land  lying 
between  the  **Grand  Divide"  and  the  Chari- 
ton River,  from  three  to  four  miles  in  width, 
is  broken  and  hilly  and  covered  with  heavy 
growths  of  timber.  Along  the  Chariton  are 
rich  alluvial  bottom  lands,  which  in  places 
stretch  away  into  gently  undulating  prairie. 
Along  the  other  streams  of  the  county,  also, 
are  stretches  of  bottom  land  of  considerable 
fertility,  with  occasional  *  small  tracts  of 
prairie.  The  divides,  or  high  lands,  between 
the    streams    are    mainly    level    or    rolling 
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prairie.  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  with  a  stiff 
yellowish  clay  subsoil,  and  occasional  streaks 
of  white  sand.  The  bottom  lands  constitute 
the  best  for  the  growing  of  corn  and  vege- 
tables, while  the  prairie  tracts  are  excellent 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats  and  the 
grasses.  Fruits  of  the  hardy  kind  grow  well, 
including  grapes  and  the  different  berries. 
Coal  measures  underlie  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  and  for  many  years  past  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  bituminous  coal  has  been 
mined.  Other  minerals  are  potter's  and  fire 
clays,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  in  places 
traces  of  lead  have  been  found.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  shipments  from  the  county  of  surplus 
products,  in  1898,  were:  Cattle,  5,266  head; 
hogs,  34,887  head ;  sheep,  7,374  head ;  horses 
and  mules,  899  head;  wheat,  4,431  bushels; 
oats,  7494  bushels ;  com,  16,525  bushels ;  hay, 
39400  pounds;  flour,  66470  pounds;  ship- 
stuff,  7,600  pounds;  timothy  seed,  355,219 
pounds;  lumber,  185,400  feet;  walnut  logs, 
54,000  feet;  piling  and  posts,  12,000  feet; 
cross  ties,  5,902 ;  cord  wood,  96  cords ;  coop- 
erage, 23  cars;  coal,  520  tons;  wool,  118,635' 
pounds;  tobacco,  152,540  pounds;  poultry, 
557,780  pounds ;  eggs,  254,750  dozen ;  butter, 
154*546  pounds;  game  and  fish,  7,541 
pounds;  tallow,  2,872  pounds;  hides  and. 
pelts,  63,658  pounds;  vegetables,  8,200 
pounds.  Other  articles  exported  were  pota-  . 
toes,  dressed  meats,  dried  fruits,  honey,  mo- 
lasses, cider,  nuts,  nursery  stock,  furs  and 
feathers.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the 
county  is  under  cultivation  and  in  pasture, 
the  remainder  in  timber,  mostly  oak  of  the 
different  kinds,  hickory,  maple,  elm,  hack- 
berry,  walnut,  ash  and  birch. 

While  many  white  men,  after  1820,  had 
visited  the  territory  now  Schuyler  County, 
owing  to  the  fear  of  trouble  with  the  Indians 
who  lived  over  the  border  in  Iowa,  there 
were  no  permanent  settlements  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  record  now  obtain- 
able, until  1836,  when  David  Floyci,  Jefferson 
Fulcher,  John  Davis,  Joseph  Bradburn  and 
Judge  Samuel  Eason  located  on  land  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  county.  Schuyler 
County  was  organized  by  legislative  act  ap- 
proved February  14,  1845,  ^tnd  was  named  in 
honor  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army.  The  county  seat  commis- 
sioners appK)inted  by  the  act  accepted  a  tract 
of  land  donated  by  James   Lusk,  who  was 


the  first  Representative  from  Schuyler 
County  to  the  Legislature.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  county  court  June  2,  1845,  ^^  ^^der 
was  made  that  the  land  selected  by  the  county 
seat  commissioners,  be  surveyed  and  platted 
into  "squares,  blocks  and  lots,*'  and  the  town 
be  known  as  Lancaster.  Edward  French  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice. On  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1845,  ^^^ 
county  court  accepted  the  plat  of  the  town, 
and  ordered  that  100  lots  be  offered  for  sale 
in  the  town  of  Lancaster  on  the  first  Monday 
of  August  following.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  a  temporary  courthouse,  20x24  feet, 
two  stories  in  height,  be  built.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  1846,  and  was  occupied  by  the  court 
for  the  first  time  on  the  first  Monday  of  July 
in  that  year.  The  building  was  used  until 
1858,  when  another  courthouse  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  This  building  was  used 
until  1895,  when  it  was  torn  down  and  was 
replaced  by  a  fine  structure,  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $28,500,  nearly  all  the  funds  for  its 
erection  being  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster City  and  Liberty  Township.  The 
members  of  the  first  county  court  were  Wil- 
liam L.  Robinson,  Alex.  W.  Farris  and  Wil- 
liam Hendron.  Isaac  N.  Eby  was  the  first 
clerk  and  Jonathan  Riggs  the  first  sheriff. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  on 
the  third  Monday  in  April,  1845,  ^^  the  house 
of  Robert  A.  Neeley,  at  a  place  called  Tippe- 
canoe, about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  site 
of  Lancaster,  which  was  the  temporary 
county  seat.  The  county  court  met  at  Lan- 
caster for  the  first  time  on  January  5,  1846, 
at  the  house  of  C.  H.  Kent,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  meet  until  the  courthouse  was 
finished  the  following  June.  Crime  has  been 
at  a  minimum  in  Schuyler  County  and  no 
hanging  has  ever  taken  place  within  its  bor- 
ders. During  the  Civil  War  the  county  was 
overrun  by  detachments  of  the  contending 
forces,  and  there  were  a  few  lively  skirmishes 
within  its  limits.  A  number  of  citizens  were 
killed  by  bushwhackers  and  guerrillas, 
churches,  barns  and  houses  burned,  and  other 
property  destroyed.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
restored,  prosperity  returned,  and  the  county 
has  gradually  continued  to  advance.  Schuyler 
County  is  divided  into  seven  townships, 
named,  respectively,  Chariton,  Fabius,  Glen- 
wood,  Independence,  Liberty,  Prairie  and 
Salt  River.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate 
and   town   lots  in  the  county   in   1899  was 
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$1,693,635;  estimated  full  value,  $5,080,905; 
assessed  value  of  personal  property,  includ- 
ing stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $874427;  estimated 
full  value,  $1,748,854;  assessed  value  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  $75,030;  estimated 
full  value,  $225,090;  assessed  value  'of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  $360,264.07.  There  are 
39.60  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the 
Wabash  passing  through  the  central  western 
part  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Keokuk  & 
Western  entering  the  county  near  the  north- 
west corner  and  passing  in  a  southeastwardly 
direction  to  the  center  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary. The  number  of  schools  in  the  county 
in  1899  was  seventy-seven;  teachers  em- 
ployed, 102;  pupils  enumerated,  3,926;  per- 
manent school  fund,  including  township  and 
county,  $52,000.  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1900  was  10,840. 

Scioto.— See  "St.  James." 

Scofleld,  Ralph  E«,  lawyer,  was  bom 
November  5,  1866,  in  Carthage,  Hancock 
County,  Illhiois.  His  father.  Judge  Bryant 
T.  Scofield,  was  one  of  the  foremost  attor- 
neys of  Illinois,  a  man  honored  by  the  people 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  bench  and 
bar  of  that  State.  Judge  Scofield  was  a  native 
of  New  York  and  removed  to  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  about  1843.  He  taught 
school  at  Plymouth,  in  that  county,  during 
his  young  manhood,  and  followed  this  ex- 
perience by  entering  the  law  office  of  Colonel 
Wm,  A.  Richardson,  in  Rushville,  Illinois, 
where  he  took  a  course  of  legal  readings. 
In  1846  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and 
located  at  Carthage,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  demise,  which 
occurred  in  1881.  Although  his  home  and 
office  were  in  Carthage,  Judge  Scofield's 
practice  demanded  his  presence  in  the  larger 
cities  of  that  portion  of  the  country  a  good 
share  of  the  time.  About  1863,  when  a  num- 
ber of  small  railroad  lines,  which  have  since 
become  a  part  of  the  Burlington  system,  were 
built,  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  corporations 
in  charge  of  them,  and  he  continued  to  be 
the  representative  of  very  large  corporate 
and  individual  interests  up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death,  when  his  active  service 
was  brought  to  a  close.  Just  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  Judge  Scofield  served  in  the 
Illinois  State  Senate,  and  as  a  participant  in 


public  affairs  he  was  always  a  fearless  advo- 
cate and  a  safe  guide.  Two  brothers  of  the 
Scofield  family  came  to  this  country  from 
England  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  enlisted  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
served  throughout  the  strife  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  soldiers  in  that  fight 
for  liberty.  Ralph  E.  Scofield's  mother  was 
Sarah  Collins,  descended  from  the  Hamilton 
family,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The  record  of  the 
Hamilton  family  is  traced  back  to  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  its  members  were  active 
participants.  The  Honorable  G.  W.  Scofield, 
brother  of  Judge  Bryant  T.,  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Scofield 
family.  He  resided  in  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania, represented  the  congressional  district 
in  which  that  city  is  located  for  many  years, 
served  as  a  Congressman-at-large  from 
Pennsylvania  for  one  term,  was  appointed 
Register  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Hayes, 
and  judge  of  the  court  of  claims  by  President 
Garfield.  Charles  Scofield,  another  brother, 
practiced  with  Judge  Bryant  T.  Scofield  in 
Carthage,  and  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Tim- 
othy, are  prominent  lawyers  in  Illinois.  The 
former  has  served  as  judge  of  the  judicial 
circuit  in  which  Carthage  is  located,  and 
Timothy  is  now  an  attorney  of  Chicago. 
Ralph  E.  Scofield,  after  attending  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  State,'  entered  Carthage 
College  and  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1885.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Scofield, 
b'Hara  &  Scofield,  and  was  admitted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  1888.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  Mr.  Scofield  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  has  since  been  a  resident 
and  a  member  of  the  bar  there.  He  was  a 
partner  in  the  legal  firms  of  Scofield  &  Wag- 
ner, and  Scofield  &  Ferris,  but  for  several 
years  has  been  alone,  conducting  a  general 
civil  practice.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  is  active  in  affairs  bearing  upon  the  in- 
terests of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  Bar  Association,  the  Grace 
Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason.  Mr.  Scofield  was  married,  in  1889, 
to  Miss  Ellen  Ferris,  daughter  of  Hiram  G. 
Ferris,  an  early  and  prominent  resident  of 
Carthage,  Illinois,  with  whom  Judge  Bryant 
T.  Scofield  was  associated  in  the  Hancock 
County  National  Bank,  Mr.  Ferris  having 
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served  as  president  of  that  bank  for  many 
years.  Four  children,  three  daughters  and  a 
son,  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scofield, 
Miriam,  Harriet,  Hiram  and  Julia  Scofield. 

Scotland  County.— A  county  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  east  by  Clark, 
south  by  Knox,  and  west  by  Adair  and 
Schuyler  Counties ;  area  282,000  acres.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  county  is  prairie,  the  re- 
mainder timber  and  bottom  lands.  The 
prairie  is  undulating  and  has  a  rich  sandy 
loam  on  a  formation  of  brown  clay.  The 
bottoms  have  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  all  land  in  the  county  is  arable 
and  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  and  90 
per  cent  is  in  cultivation  and  pasture,  the  re- 
mainder mainly  in  timber.  In  the  forests  of 
the  county  are  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  maple, 
elm,  Cottonwood,  hackberry  and  less  valu- 
able woods.  The  county  has  a  general  in- 
cline toward  the  southeast,  in  which  direction 
all  streams  flow.  The  entire  county  is  well 
watered  and  drained  by  Little  Fox,  Bear, 
Baker,  North  and  South  Wyaconda,  Fore- 
man, North  Fabius,  Indian,  Tobin,  Middle 
Fabius  and  South  Fork  of  Middle  Fabius,  all 
of  which  find  their  way  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  only  minerals  in  the  county  are  lime- 
stone, excellent  for  lime  manufacture  and 
building  purposes,  and  coal,  though  no 
effort  at  mining  it  has  been  made.  There  is 
abundance  of  clay  suitable  for  tile  and  brick. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  county  are  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  The  average  yield 
to  the  acre  ii,  corn,  35  bushels ;  wheat,  16  bush- 
els; oats,  30  bushels ;  potatoes,  125  bushels. 
All  the  different  vegetables  grow  abundantly 
and  all  the  different  fruits  adapted  to  the 
climate  bear  well.  According  to  the  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1898, 
the  surplus  products  shipped  from  the  county 
were :  Cattle,  4,526  head ;  hogs,  29,355  head ; 
sheep,  2,880  head;  horses  and  mules,  1,729 
head ;  oats,  22412  bushels ;  corn,  37,677  bush- 
els ;  hay,  79,300  pounds ;  flour,  56,615  pounds ; 
shipstuff ,  56,000  pounds ;  timothy  seed,  304,- 
340  pounds;  lumber,  41,200  feet;  piling  and 
posts,  18,000  feet;  cross  ties,  6,034;  cord- 
wood,  132  cords;  cooperage,  11  cars;  brick, 
71,750;  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  i  car;  wool, 
19,500  pounds;  tobacco,  125  pounds;  poul- 
try, 454,681  pounds;  eggs,  260,340  dozen; 
butter,  49,875  pounds;  game  and  fish,  12,740 


pounds ;  hides  and  pelts,  29,683  pounds ;  vege- 
tables, 80,050  pounds;  nursery  stock,  7,650 
pounds;  furs,  2,964  pounds;  feathers,  16,192 
pounds.  Other  articles  exported  were  dressed 
meats,  tallow  and  fresh  fruits.  The  raising^ 
of  a  fine  class  of  farm  horses  and  roadsters 
and  mules  is  an  important  industry.  The 
average  annual  shipments  of  horses  grown  in 
Scotland  County,  by  reliable  authorities,  are 
estimated  at  about  2,500,  and  of  mules,  more 
than  1,000.  On  the  Middle  Fabius  and  along 
other  streams  of  the  county  are  numerous 
Indian  mounds.  Some  years  ago,  in  some 
mounds  on  the  Fabius,  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Memphis,  a  number  of  relics  were 
found,  including  bones,  arrow  heads,  flints  of 
different  kinds  and  bits  of  broken  pottery. 
No  extensive  exploration  of  the  mounds  of 
Scotland  County  has  been  made. 

Prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
it  was  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Fox  and 
Sioux  Indians.     Before  any  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  by  white  men,  one  William 
L.  Mills,  who  later  became  a  permanent  set- 
tler of  the  county,  lived  with  a  band  of  Fox 
Indians  who  made  their  home  in  the  county. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1833  by  David  Cooper,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Sarshell  Cooper,  a  prominent  man 
in  the  history  of  Callaway  and  Howard  Coun- 
ties.    David  Cooper  settled  on  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  on  what  later 
became  known  as  Tobin  Creek,  about  six 
miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Memphis, 
and  about  the  same  distance  northwest  of 
Sand  Hill.    There  he  built  a  cabin,  the  first 
in  the  county.    In  the  fall  of  1833  Levi  and 
George  Rhodes  settled  on  the  site  of  Sand 
Hill.      The    settlement    became    known    as 
Cooper's  settlement,  and  was  an  important 
place  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  pioneers- 
Jesse  Stice  located  upon  land  in  what  is  now 
Mount  Pleasant  Township  in  the  spring  of 
1834  and  soon  afterward  George  Tobin  took 
up  his  residence  on  land  near  the  stream 
long  known  as  Tobin's  Creek.    Later,  during 
the  same  year,  George  Forrester  and  Robert 
T.  Smith  settled  in  the  county,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  among  the  settlers  upon  land 
were  William  Myers,  James  L.  Jones,  Samuel 
Cecil,  Moses  Stice,  Rudolph  March,  James 
Hicks,  Willis  Hicks,  Samuel  Cox  and  Branch 
Miller.     In  1836  the  population  of  what  is 
now  Scotland  County  was  increased  by  the 
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arrival  of  John  C.  Collins,  Thomas  S.  Meyers, 
Thomas  Donalson,  William  D.  Short  and 
Thomas  McDowell.  The  first  marriage  in 
the  territory  now  Scotland  County  was  in 
1837,  when  Charles  Carter  and  Miss  Fanny 
March  were  united  in  matrimony  by  James 
L.  Jones,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Lewis 
County.  The  early  settlers  were  mostly 
from  Kentucky,  some  from  Tennessee,  and 
quite  a  number  from  other  parts  of  Missouri, 
chiefly  from  Howard  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Counties.  The  Sand  Hill  settlement 
became  an  important  place  to  the  pioneers 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  kind  of 
objective  point  to  emigrants  from  the  south 
and  east.  The  population  of  the  neighbor- 
hood gradually  increased,  and  the  people 
were  fairly  prosperous  and  lived  contentedly. 
In  1839  a  cloud  on  the  peaceful  horizon  ap- 
peared which  threatened  to  produce  a  violent 
storm.  It  was  the  dispute  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri  as  to  the  State  line.  Citizens  armed 
themselves  and  organized  into  small  com- 
panies to  resist  invasion  of  their  respective 
rights.  At  any  time  it  appeared  a  bloody 
conflict  would  ensue,  but  nothing  occurred  to 
precipitate  a  clash,  and  there  was  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  Scotland  County 
was  organized  by  legislative  act  approved 
January  29,  1841,  and  formed  out  of  a  part 
of  Lewis  County.  The  first  courts  were 
directed  to  be  "held  at  the  dwelling  of  Abra- 
ham B.  Cummings,  until  the  permanent  seat 
of  justice  is  estabHshed  or  the  county  court 
otherwise  decree."  The  members  of  the  first 
county  court  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  it  was  composed  of  Hugh  Henry, 
Willis  Anderson  and  Joseph  Davis.  The 
first  county  court  met  at  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham B.  Cummings  (now  Millport,  in  Knox 
County)  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  184 1. 
Allen  Tate  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  and  James  L.  Jones,  the  first  sheriff. 
For  two  years  subsequent,  meetings  of  the 
county  court,  also  meetings  of  the  circuit 
court,  were  held  in  a  log  house  at  Sand  Hill 
owned  by  Andrew  Williams.  The  records  up 
to  February,  1842,  have  not  been  preserved. 
On  May  15,  1843,  ^^e  county  seat  commis- 
sioners, Obadiah  Dickerson,  John  Lear  and 
Mathew  Given,  met  at  Sand  Hill,  and  located 
the  county  seat  upon  fifty  acres  of  land 
donated  to  the  county  for  county  seat  pur- 
poses by  Samuel  Cecil.  This  was  laid  out  in 
town  lots,  and  on  October  11,  1843,  ^  P^^ 


of  the  original  town  of  Memphis  was  filed 
with  the  county  court.  The  name  was  taken 
from  a  post  office  which  a  few  years  before 
had  been  opened  on  the  North  Fabius.  The 
original  plat  shows  the  town  to  have  been 
laid"  out  in  156  lots  and  a  public  square.  An 
auction  sale  of  lots  was  held  on  November 
10,  1843,  2tnd  about  $4,500  raised  thereby  for 
the  public  building  fund.  At  the  May,  1844, 
term  of  the  county  court  plans  for  a  court- 
house were  submitted  by  Charles  Mety, 
superintendent  of  public  buildings.  These 
plans  specified  a  building  25  x  36  feet,  two 
stories  high.  It  was  completed  in  June,  1845, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,800.  This  courthouse 
was  used  until  1856,  when  the  county  court 
ordered  a  new  courthouse  built.  This  was 
finished  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
county  court  October  i,  1858.  It  cost  about 
$20,000,  and  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  In  1850  a  jail  and  a  residence 
for  the  jailor  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  In 
1876  a  poor  farm,  located  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northwest  of  the  town,  was  acquired. 
The  county  has  only  a  few  paupers.  The 
first  circuit  court  for  Scotland  County  met  at 
Sand  Hill  July  26,  1841,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Honorable  Priestly  H.  McBride. 
Few  important  cases  were  tried  in  the  early 
history  of  the  court.  The  first  sensational 
trial  was  that  occasioned  by  the  killing  of 
James  McBride  by  Abner  McPher^on  in 
1849.  McPherson  was  indicted,  arrested  and 
placed  in  the  Schuyler  County  jail,  from  which 
he  escaped,  and  while  making  his  way  to 
California  the  same  year,  he  was  taken  ill 
and  died.  This  was  the  first  murder  in  the 
limits  of  Scotland  County.  There  has  never 
been  a  lynching  or  a  legal  hanging  within  its 
limits.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
residents  of  the  county  were  about  evenly 
divided  in  sympathy  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  furnished  soldiers  to  both 
sides.  There  was  considerable  skirmishing 
within  the  county  limits,  and  one  small  battle 
was  fought  at  Pierce's  Mill,  July  18,  1862,  at 
a  point  on  the  Fabius  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Keokuk  &  Western  Railway.  There  500 
Federal  troops,  under  Major  Clupper,  met  a 
force  of  200  Confederates  under  Colonel 
Jo.  C.  Porter.  The  latter  were  victorious, 
repulsing  the  Federals  by  an  attack  from 
ambush.  Of  the  Federals  twenty  were  killed 
and  sixty-nine  wounded.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  small.     One  of  the  saddest  events 
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of  the  war  in  Scotland  County  was  the  cow- 
ardly assassination  of  Honorable  Thomas  S. 
Richardson,  judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
Circuit.  Judge  Richardson  was  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  Confederacy.  It  was  never 
learned  who  was  his  slayer,  but  it  was  pre- 
sumed he  was  killed  by  some  one  who  had 
a  personal  grievance  on  account  of  some 
court  decision  rendered  unfavorably.  Like 
other  counties  of  Missouri,  Scotland  County 
has  not  been  free  from  trouble  on  account 
of  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  assist  in  the 
building  of  railroads.  In  i860  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  were  voted  toward  the 
Mississippi  &  Missouri  River  Air  Line.  The 
amount  of  the  bonds  was  later  reduced  to 
$80,000.  The  road  was  never  built,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1872,  the  county  court  revoked  the 
issue.  The  county  court  at  its  August  term, 
1870,  subscribed  $200,000  in  bonds  in  favor 
of  the  Missouri,  Iowa  &  Nebraska,  now  the 
Keokuk  &  Western  branch  of  the  Burlington. 
This  issue  resulted  in  much  expensive  liti- 
gation, and  a  compromise  was  effected  on  a 
basis  of  95  per  cent  of  the  amount,  and  the 
bonds  were  refunded.  The  indebtedness  on 
account  of  these  bonds  is  the  only  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  county.  Scotland  County 
is  divided  into  eight  townships,  named,  re- 
spectively, Harrison,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Mil- 
ler, Mount  Pleasant,  Sand  Hill,  Thomson  and 
Union.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and 
town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was  $2,347,- 
790;  estimated  full  value,  $7,043,370;  as- 
sessed value  of  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1421,730;  estimated  full 
value,  $2,132,595;  assessed  value  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  $105,480;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $316,440;  assessed  value  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  $357,320.  There  are 
32.82  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the 
Keokuk  &  Western  passing  through  near  the 
center  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  crossing 
the  southeastern  comer.  The  number  of 
public  schools  in  the  county  in  1899  was 
seventy-three ;  teachers  employed,  eighty- 
eight  ;*  pupils  enumerated,  4,207;  permanent 
school  fund,  $50,581.86.  The  population  in 
1900  was  13,292. 

• 

Scotland  County  Oak. — In  the  town 

of   Memphis,   the   county   seat   of  Scotland 

County,  when  the  town  was  founded,  a  large 

oak  of  the  burr  variety  stood  near  the  public 


square.  This  oak  was  of  such  size  that  500 
people  could  find  shelter  under  its  spreading 
branches.  During  a  notable  snow  storm  in  the 
winter  of  1855  it  was  cut  down  to  aftmtl  fire 
wood  for  the  prisoners  in  jail  and  the  people 
of  the  town.  From  its  trunk  branches  ex- 
tended more  than  fifty  feet. 

Scotty  Adam,  extensively  engaged  in 
mining  lead  and  zinc,  came  to  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, in  1896.  He  was  attracted  to  this  re- 
gion by  the  bright  prospects  for  the  mining 
business  in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  was 
among  the  first  Eastern  men  to  invest  there 
and  begin  mining  operations. 

The  North  Empire  and  John  Jackson  sales 
were  the  beginning  of  Eastern  investments 
and  occurred  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The 
first  thing  that  Mr.  Scott  did  was  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  careful  study  of 
the  various  formations  and  surface  indica- 
tions of  the  country.  He  decided  that  what 
little  could  be  learned  of  the  -business  should 
not  require  a  lifetime  in  doing  it.  The  de- 
velopment afterward,  in  the  various  camps 
that  have  sprung  up  where  Mr.  Scott  has 
numerous  interests,  demonstrated  that  his 
careful  study  of  these  matters  was  of  gfreat 
value  to  him.  A  broad  experience  in  coal  and 
iron  mining  in  southern  Ohio  enabled  him  to 
take  up  with  this  new  mining  business  more 
readily  than  he  could  have  done  otherwise. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  No- 
vember, 185 1,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and 
is  one  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  whose  parents,  Benjamin  F.  and 
Martha  M.  (Sell)  Scott,  were  also  natives  of 
Jackson  County,  Ohio.    The  father  being  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  that  country,  drove  stage 
between  Columbus  and  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  be- 
fore the  railroads  were  built.    He  afterward 
settled  on  a  farm  in  that  county.  The  parents 
of  our  subject  are  still  living  on  the  "Old 
Home"   farm.    They   are   members   of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the 
father  has  been  acting  for  many  years  as 
class  leader.    At  the  old  homestead  in  the 
county  of  his  nativity  Adam  Scott  was  reared 
to  manhood.  He  acquired  his  early  education 
in  the  old-time  log  school  house  with  slab 
seats  and  other  crude  and  primitive  furniture. 
Subsequently  he  attended  the  normal  school 
in  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Afterward  he  began  active 
business  operations  in  opening  up  the  famous 
Jackson  County  coal  fields,  by  building  rail- 
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roads  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  mining 
of  coal  and  finding  a  market  for  it,  and  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  line  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  early  home. 

From  Coalton,  Ohio,  he  removed  to  Wells- 
ton  in  the  same  State,  and  helped  to  develop 
the  great  Wellston  coal  and  iron  industry. 
He  aided  in  the  building  of  Wellston  from 
a  village  of  300  to  a  city  of  over  5,000  in- 
habitants, and  had  the  honor  to  be  its  mayor 
for  a  term  of  years.  Later  on  he  became  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness and  is  still  the  owner  of  several  valuable 
patents  of  his  own  inventions.  It  was  while 
he  was  traveling  in  the  interest  of  one  of  these 
concerns  and  passing  through  southwestern 
Missouri  that  he  was  attracted  to  lead  and 
zinc  mining,  having  stopped  off  at  Joplin  to 
see  what  so  many  shafts  and  piles  of  rock 
meant.  After  a  careful  examination  he  de- 
cided that  the  opportunities  here  were  much 
better  than  they  were  in  the  East,  and,  while 
everything  seemed  extremely  dead  in  the 
mining  business  at  that  time,  Mr.  Scott 
seemed  to  foresee  the  near  "boom"  and  pros- 
perity of  this  great  mining  industry,  and 
never  left  the  field.  He  sent  for  his  famiJy 
and  they  now  reside  at  the  corner  of  Sec- 
ond and  Sergeant  Streets  in  Joplin,  and  ex- 
pect to  make  that  city  their  permanent  home. 

In  1879  Mr.  Scott  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Dora,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ar- 
menia (Dickinson)  Hoop,  of  Wellston,  Ohio. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  first  furnace  build- 
ers of  that  community  and  was  the  inventor 
of  a  "hot  blast"  with  which  to  blow  the  fur- 
nace. Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scott,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. They  are  Arthur  D.,  Edith  C,  Martha 
F.,  Adam  F.  and  Robert  C.  Scott.  In  religion, 
Mr.  Scott  and  family  have  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  and  are  Methodists.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Republican,  having 
been  one  of  the  active  workers  in  his  party 
in  Ohio.  He  was  always  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  Honorable  H.  S.  Bundy  and  ex- 
Governor  and  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker,  who 
were  his  neighbors  and  closest  friends. 

Scottf  John,  lawyer,  statesman  and 
member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1782,  and  died  at  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Missouri,  June  9,  1861.  His  fa- 
ther was  able  to  give  him  a  good  education, 
and    after    he    had    attended    the    ordinary 


schools  in  his  native  State,  was  sent  to 
Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
graduated  in  1805,  and  the  next  year  came  to 
Missouri  and  located  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  His 
high  talents,  education  and  decided  convic- 
tions gave  him  position  and  influence  at  once, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  had  a  good  practice. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  Territorial  delegate 
to  Congress  to  si^cceed  Rufus  Easton,  and 
was,  therefore,  the  third  Territorial  delegate 
from  Missouri,  Edward  Hempstead  having 
been  the  first.  He  was  a  participant  in  the 
famous  debate  on  the  proposition  to  admit 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  which  resulted  in 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  Mr.  Scott  spoke 
against  the  Tallmadge  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  prohibited  the  further  introduction  of 
slavery  in  Missouri,  opposing  it  on  the 
ground  that  to  make  such  a  prohibition  would 
be,  not  only  a  badge  of  inequality  among 
States  theoretically  equal,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  Louisiana  treaty. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  member  from  Ste. 
Genevieve  County  of  the  convention  that 
formed  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State, 
and  the  same  year,  on  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  State,  he  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress to  represent  it — ^there  being  but  one 
member  from  the  State — and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  three  successive  terms — from 
1 82 1  to  1827.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  exciting  contest  in  the  House  between 
Jackson  and  Adams  for  the  presidency  took 
place,  and  Mr.  Scott  voted  for  Adams.  This 
brought  against  him  the  opposition  of  Sena- 
tor Benton,  then  all-powerful  in  Missouri, 
and  he  did  not  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  another  re-election,  but  retired  from  poli- 
tics and  devoted  himself  to  his  practice,  which 
in  a  few  years,  extended  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  State.  Scott  County  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri bears  his  name. 

Scott,  Samuel  Franklin,  postmaster 
at  Kansas  City,  and  a  man  who  has  been 
prominent  in  the  material  development  of 
the  city,  was  born  September  3,  1849,  at  Port 
Hope,  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of 
Canada.  His  parents  were  James  M.  and  Re- 
becca (McComb)  Scott.  Both  parents  were 
bo^n  in  Ireland  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage, 
and  the  father  was  by  occupation  a  farmer 
and  shoemaker.  Soon  after  their  marriage 
they  removed  to  the  United  States,  locating 
first  in  Wisconsin  and  afterward  in  McHenry 
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County,  Illinois.  The  son,  Samuel  Franklin 
Scott,  was  limited  in  education  to  that  af- 
forded in  the  common  schools  of  Beloit,  Wis- 
consin, and  there  he  began  to  learn  the  trade 
otan  iron  molder.  This  occupation  ceased  in 
February,  1865,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  enlisted,  in  McHenry  County,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers;  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  on  the  day  following  his 
enlistment  his  father  became  a  member  of 
the  same  company  and  served  near  him  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  command  per- 
formed garrison  duty  at  and  near  Tullahoma, 
Tennessee,  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railway,  and  young  Scott  acted 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  as  company 
clerk.  In  1868  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Kansas  City,  and  from  that  time  has  been 
accounted  among  the  most  useful  and  pro- 
gressive of  its  citizens.  He  soon  engaged  in 
business  as  a  real  estate  agent,  and  followed 
it  actively  until  a  few  years  ago.  His  knowl- 
edge of  immediate  conditions  was  clear  and 
accurate,  and  his  judgment  as  to  the  future 
was  almost  unerring.  Beginning  when  the 
population  of  the  city  did  not  exceed  45,000, 
his  transactions  covered  a  period  during 
which  these  numbers  were  quintupled,  and  it 
is  his  proud  record  that  he  handled  larger 
values  of  real  estate  than  any  other  dealer. 
In  one  year  he  effected  sales  aggregating 
mere  than  $1,000,000.  Aside  from  disposing 
of  innumerable  individual  lots,  he  laid  out 
and  platted  as  many  as  twenty-three  addi- 
tions to  Kansas  City,  among  them  being 
Pioneer  Place,  Garfield  Park,  Highland  Park, 
Hayn  &  Scott's  Addition,  Howard  &  Scott's 
Addition,  Hamlin's  Addition,  Passfield  Place, 
Rockaway,  Sidney  Place  and  the  East  Bot- 
toms, now  partly  occupied  by  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Without  removal 
of  residence,  or  abandonment  of  interest  in 
Kansas  City,  from  1887  to  1892  he  handled 
$2,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  platted  and  laid  out  Tyler  Place, 
Dundee  and  Gibson  Heights.  May  26,  1898, 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Kansas  City, 
and  little  more  than  two  years  later  it  was 
his  distinction  to  be  the  first  postal  officer  to 
occupy  the  new  government  building.  ColQnel 
Scott  has  familiarized  himself  with  every  de- 
tail of  the  important  business  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  while  discharging  the  trust 
with  fidelity  and  ability,  his  keen   discern- 


ment has  resulted  in  important  improvement^ 
in  the  service,  conducing  to  the  advantage 
of  the-  business  community  and  the  general 
convenience  of  the  public.    In  politics  he  is 
an  unswerving  Republican.   He  has  been  an 
interested  attendant  upon  every  national  con- 
vention  of   his   party,   beginning   with    that 
which  nominated  General  Grant  in  1868.  For 
many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  local 
political   committee,   in   which   position    his 
powers  of  organization  and  direction  gained 
for  him  sincere  admiration  and  respect.     In 
1884  he  was  a  candidate  for  elector  at  large 
from  Missouri  on  the  Republican  ticket.  His 
military  title  is  derived  from  his  connection 
with  the  militia  establishment    He  assisted 
in  recruiting  the  favorite  military  company 
of  Kansas  City,  the  Scott  Rifles,  named  for 
him  in  recognition  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in 
effecting  its  organization  and  advancing  its " 
interests.    As  its  captain,  he  was-  proud   to 
command  it  when  it  served  as  bodyguard 
to  the  great  soldier.  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man, upon  the  occasion  of  the  National  En- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the   Re- 
public at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  com- 
pany afterward  became  Company  A,  of  the 
Third  Regiment,  Missouri  National  Guard. 
Captain  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  but  soon  after- 
ward resigned,  through  inability  to  give  to 
the  duties  of  the  position  as  much  time  as  he 
deemed  necessary.  In  1874  Colonel  Scott  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Lombard,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lemuel  C.  Lombard,  an  early  settler  in 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  who  pre-empted  from 
the  government  the  land  which  he  made  a 
richly  productive  grain  and  stock  farm.  Mrs, 
Scott  was  there  bom,  and  she  was  educated 
at    the    Northwestern    University,    Chicago. 
Four  children  were  bom  of  the  marriage. 
Samuel  F.,  junior,  was  educated  at  the  Kan- 
sas  City   high   school  and   at  the   Military 
Academy  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York;  he  has 
charge  of  his  father's  business  interests  in 
the  Indian  Territory.    Myrtle  and  Pearl  are 
graduates  of  the  Kansas  City  high  school, 
and  Florence  is  a  pupil  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. 

Scott,  William,  in  his  day  one  of  th« 

most  eminent  jurists  of  the  West,  was  bom 
in  Warrenton,  Fauquier  County,  Vir- 
ginia, June  7,  1804,  and  died  in 
Cole     County,    Missouri,     May    18,    1862. 
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He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
English  ancestry.  After  graduating  from  the 
Fauquier  Academy,  he  read  law  with  Inman 
Horner,  an  attorney  of  Warrenton,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1826,  he  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, settling  at  Franklin,  in  Howard 
County,  where  he  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1835  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  many  members  of  the  bar,  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
he  removed  to  a  farm  four  miles  south  of 
Union,  the  judicial  seat  of  Franklin  County. 
In  August,  1841,  he  received  an  appointment 
to  the  supreme  bench,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Cole  County  to  reside,  locating  on  a  farm 
a  few  miles  west  of  Jefferson  City,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  An  act  of  the 
State  convention,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  required  judicial  officers  to  take 
an  oath  to  which  Judge  Scott  could  not  con- 
scientiously subscribe,  and  he  retired  from 
the  supreme  bench  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years*  service.  He  died  on  his  farm  near 
Jefferson  City,  May  18,  1862.  Always  firm 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
Judge  Scott,  although  not  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  January  5,  1855,  re- 
ceived fifty-six  votes  for  the  office,  and  was 
again  voted  for  on  March  13,  1861.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Dixon,  of  Cole  County,  in 
1835,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren. Judge  Scott  was  not  possessed  of  great 
oratorical  powers,  but  was  profoundly 
learned  in  the  law,  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  kind  heart  and  generous  impulses, 
and  was  a  man  of  unrelenting  integrity,  al- 
ways sacrificing  everything  else  to  maintain 
the  truth.  His  opinions,  contained  in  the 
Missouri  Reports,  from  1838  to  i860,  have 
left  a  marked  impress  upon  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  State.  His  son,  CHARLES 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  was  born  in  Cole 
County,  Missouri,  April  22,  1838,  and 
died  November  4,  1886.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cole  County  and  Westminster  College.  After 
reading  law  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  his  father,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  as  he  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  iron-clad  oath  prescribed 
for  those  who  had  participated  in  or  sympa- 
thized with  the  Rebellion,  he  did  not  at  once 


enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1867  he  removed  to  Nevada,  in  Vernon 
County,  where  his  entire  professional  career 
was  spent  in  partnership  with  ex-Governor 
William  J.  Stone.  Though  always  a  staunch 
Democrat,  he  never  held  public  office,  and 
the  only  time  he  ever  became  a  candidate 
was  in  1880,  when  he  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  judge  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  prominent 
Mason  and  a  devout  Christian,  for  many 
years  holding  the  office  of  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Nevada.  Modest  and  un- 
assuming in  his  demeanor,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  a  multitude  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. As  a  lawyer  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  principles  of  the  science  and  possessed^ 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  ability  to  correctly 
apply  these  principles  to  the  causes  intrusted 
to  him  for  trial.  His  professional  contem- 
poraries esteemed  him  as  a  barrister  almost 
without  a  peer  in  southwest  Missouri.  Mr: 
Scott  was  an  invalid  during  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life,  and  his  death,  occiu-riqg  while  he 
was  still  hardly  past  the  prime  of  his  life,  was 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  community  in  which  he 
resided  and  to  the  bar  of  Missouri.  He  was 
married  October  r,  1862,  to  Mary  L.  Dixon^ 
daughter  of  Colonel  Levi  Dixon,  who  came 
to  Missouri  from  North  Carolina.  They  were 
the  parents  of  the  following  named  children : 
William  deceased;  Levi  Laws;  Sallie  and 
Bettie,  twins,  deceiised;  Nadine,  wife  of  W. 
M.  Bowker,  of  Nevada;  Walter,  deceased; 
Inez,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Ne- 
vada ;  Charles,  deceased ;  Mary,  deceased ;  La 
Niel,  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  at  Eldorado  Springs, 
Missouri,  and  Eula,  residing  with  her 
mother  in  Nevada.  LEVI  LAWS  SCOTT 
was  born  in  Cole  County,  Missouri^ 
July  16,  1865.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived  in  the  public  schools  of  Ne- 
vada, to  which  city  his  parents  removed 
in  1867.  After  studying  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1888  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  partnership  with  O. 
H.  Hoss.  In  1895  he  associated  himself  with 
Granville  S.  Hoss,  and  upon  the  removal  of 
the  latter  to  St.  Louis  in  October,  1897,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  M.  Bow- 
ker, under  the  firm  name  of  Scott  &  Bowker^ 
that  relation  being  sustained  to  the  present 
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time.  Fraternally  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Master 
Mason  and  a  charter  member  of  the  lodge 
of  Elks  at  Nevada.  A  thorough  Democrat, 
he  was  twice  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Vernon  County,  serving  from 
1889  to  1892  inclusive.  He  was  married  June 
19,  189s,  to  Mabel,  daughter  of  Honorable 
E.  E.  Kimball,  of  Nevada.  They  have  been 
the  parents  of  two  children,  Rosemary,  and 
a  son  who  died  in  infancy.  The  firm  of  Scott 
&  Bowker  ranks  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  successful  in  Vernon  County,  and  has 
carried  to  successful  issue  many  cases  of  im- 
portance. Mr.  Scott  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  forceful  speakers  before  court  and 
jury,  and  is  exceedingly  careful  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cases.  Personally  he  in- 
herits many  of  those  characteristics  which 
brought  to  his  father  and  grandfather  such 
success  in  their  profession,  chief  among  which 
are  strength  of  character,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, integrity  and  love  of  justice  under  any 
and  all  circumstances.  To  these  traits  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  professional  career. 

Scott  County.— A  county  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Cape  Girardeau;  east  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River ;  south  by  Mississippi  and  New 
Madrid,  and  west  by  Stoddard  and  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau Counties;  area  266,058  acres.  The 
northern  half  of  the  county  is  hilly  and  in 
places  broken,  but  much  of  it  is  so  situated 
as  to  make  excellent  agricultural  land.  The 
southern  half  is  level  or  slightly  undulating, 
and  is  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  in  places  somewhat 
sandy,  but  nearly  all  of  great  fertility.  The 
county  is  well  watered  and  drained;  on  the 
west  by  the  East  Fork  of  White  Water — 
which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary 
line — and  its  tributaries,  and  by  Caney  Creek 
in  the  northwestern  part.  Bayou  St.  John  is 
in  the  south  central  part,  into  which  flow 
several  small  streams.  Along  the  White 
Water  the  bottoms  average  from  four  to  six 
miles  in  width,  and  about  half  the  land  is 
arable,  the  remainder  being  slough  land, 
which  is  being  gradually  drained  and  re- 
claimed. The  Mississippi  bottoms  extend 
from  two  to  five  miles  from  the  river,  and 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  their  area  is  arable. 
In  the  lower  sections  of  the  county  are  nu- 
merous small  swamps  bearing  a  plentiful 
growth  of  cypress.    These  swamps,  like  the 


bottom  lands,  are  slowly  being  converted  into 
the  richest  of  farming  lands  by  drainage.  The 
table  lands  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
White  Water  bottoms  have  a  rich  sandy  soil 
in  places,  alternating  with  strips  of  poor  land 
that  is  not  useful  for  other  than  grazing  pur- 
poses. About  60  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of 
the  county  is  under  cultivation.  The  uplands 
of  the  county  are  timbered  with  white  and 
black  oak,  poplar  and  g^m,  and  in  the  bot- 
toms with  some  black  walnut,  burr  and  red 
oak,  hickory,  elm  and  cypress.  The  minerals 
in  the  county  are  iron,  lead,  ochre,  sandstone 
and  limestone.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
mine  either  lead  or  iron,  as  deposits  of  suf- 
ficient richness  have  not  been  discovered. 
For  some  years  the  ochre  beds,  particularly 
the  banks  near  Oram,  have  been  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  paint,  and  much  lime  has 
been  made  from  the  limestone  deposits.  Like 
in  other  counties  in  southeast  Missouri,  live- 
stock-raising is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  farming.  In  1898  among  the  ex- 
ports from  the  county  were  3,090  head  of 
cattle;  18,124  head  of  hogs,  and  2,910  head 
of  sheep.  The  same  year  there  were  shipped 
from  the  county  21 1454  bushels  of  wheat; 
360,997  bushels  of  corn;  60,925  pounds  of 
hay;  12,699,830  pounds  of  flour;  1429,125 
pounds  of  com  meal,  and  8,572,320  pounds  of 
mill  feed.  Other  products  shipped  are  cotton, 
wool,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  tallow,  hides  and 
game.  Much  business  is  also  done  in  ship- 
ping fruit  and  vegetables,  particularly  melons, 
which  grow  abundantly.  Of  the  latter  in  1898 
there  were  1,680,505  shipped  to  outside  mar- 
kets. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  country  now 
comprising  Scott  County  were  made  near  the 
site  of  Sikeston  and  along  the  Mississippi  at 
Commerce.  In  1789  a  road  was  started  called 
the  King's  Highway,  to  run  from  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve to  New  Madrid.  This  passed  through 
the  center  of  what  is  now  Scott  County.  One 
of  the  first  permanent  settlers  was  Captain 
Charles  Friend,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  In  1796  he  was 
granted  land  on  the  King's,  or  as  it  was  later 
called,  the  Illinois  road,  near  the  site  of  Ben- 
ton. On  this  land  he  located  his  nine  sons, 
Aaron,  Israel,  Teene,  Charles,  Jonas,  Jacob, 
John,  Alexander  and  David.  He  also  had 
two  daughters.  Some  of  his  sons,  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  country,  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia.   About  the  time  the  Friends  settled 
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near  Benton,  Edward  Robertson  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Moses  Burley,  located  near  what  later 
became  Sikeston,  Robertson  conducted  a 
trading  post,  and  when  the  region  became 
more  settled  he  dealt  in  land  claims.  Charles 
Findlay  was  another  settler  who  was  among 
the  earliest.  About  1800  he  located  on  the 
Tjrwappity  bottoms,  near  where  now  is  lo- 
cated the  town  of  Commerce.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood a  number  of  families  settled  about 
the  same  time.  Among  the  earliest  of  these 
were  Benjamin  Rose,  who  took  up  land  in 
1798,  cultivated  a  crop,  built  a  log  house  and 
then  returned  to  Kentucky,  his  former  home, 
for  his  wife  and  family.  He  was  arrested  for 
debt  and  transferred  his  claim  to  James 
Brady,  who  became  a  resident  of  the  settle- 
ment about  Commerce  in  1800.  Others  who 
settled  in  the  same  neighborhood  before  1801 
were  Thomas  and  John  Welborn,  and 
Stephen,  Josiah  and  Robert  Quimby  and 
James  Currin.  In  1802  Thomas  W.  Waters, 
of  South  Carolina,  located  on  the  land  on 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Commerce. 
With  one  Robert  Hall  he  'started  a  trading 
post,  and  became  a  dealer  in  land  and 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  In  the  fall  of 
1803  William  Smith  settled  on  land  and  built 
Ja  cabin  about  five  miles  south  of  commerce. 
The  territory  now  embraced  in  Scott 
County  was  originally  included  in  the  Cape 
Girardeau  District,  and  so  remained  until 
June  7,  1805,  when  Governor  Wilkinson  by 
proclamation  placed  it  in  the  district  of  New 
Madrid.  On  December  28,  1821,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  "dividing  the 
County  of  New  Madrid,  and  erecting  the 
same  into  two  separate  and  distinct  counties." 
This  act  defined  and  organized  Scott  County, 
which  was  named  in  honor  of  Honorable 
John  Scott,  the  first  member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri.  Within  its  limits  was  included 
all  of  Mississippi  County,  which  was  cut  off 
at  its  organization  in  1845.  The  act  cre- 
ating Scott  County  also  provided  for  com- 
missioners to  select  a  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice. They  were  Enoch  Evans,  Abraham 
Hunter,  Thomas  Roberts,  Joseph  Smith  and 
Newman  Beckwith.  Land  was  selected  that 
originally  belonged  to  Colonel  William  Mey- 
ers, adjoining  a  tract  belonging  to  Thomas 
Hout.  A  town  was  laid  out  and  named  Ben- 
ton, in  honor  of  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. The  first  county  court  was  organized 
in  February,  1822,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 


Hout,  which  stood  on  land  near  the  site  of 
Benton.  The  county  judges  were  Andrew 
Ramsey,  Richard  Mathews  and  Thomas 
Hout.  Then  there  were  but  two  townships, 
Moreland  and  Tywappity,  the  latter  includ- 
ing nearly  all  that  now  comprises  Mississippi 
County.  The  first  courthouse  was  a  log  build- 
ing erected  on  the  public  square  at  Benton 
soon  after  the  town  was  laid  out.  No  jail  was 
built  until  1837,  when  a  small  log  one  was 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  $500.  Prior  to  its  building 
prisoners  were  sent  to  Jackson  for  safe-keep- 
ing. In  1844  the  log  courthouse  was  torn 
down  and  a  brick  one  built.  This  was  a  poorly 
constructed  building,  considered  unsafe,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  replaced  by  a  frame  struc- 
ture. January  26,  1864,  the  Legislature 
changed  the  seat  of  justice  to  Commerce,  and 
partly  by  appropriation  and  partly  by  sub- 
scription of  the  people  of  Commerce  a  brick 
courthouse  was  built,  and  two  years  later  a 
jail  costing  $3,800  was  erected.  In  1878  at 
the  general  election  a  proposition  to  return 
the  seat  of  justice  to  Benton  was  carried  by 
popular  vote.  In  1883  ^he  present  courthouse 
was  built  at  Benton,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000. 
The  first  circuit  court  for  Scott  County  was 
held  by  Judge  Thomas,  February  11,  1822, 
and  Joseph  A.  Hopkins  produced  for  ap- 
proval his  credentials  as  sheriff,  and  John  P. 
Rutter  took  the  oath  of  clerk  of  the  court. 
There  was  no  other  business  before  the  court 
and  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  follow- 
ing June,  at  which  time  the  first  grand  jury 
made  its  report.  The  first  grand  jurors  were 
L.  R.  Davis,  Bartholomew  J.  Evans,  Solomon 
Hays,  George  Anderson,  William  Alexander, 
Siles  Risley,  Silas  Carpenter,  Colburn  Wiley, 
James  Purtle,  John  Friend,  James  Cordin, 
William  P.  Stridger,  Thomas  Whitaker, 
Thomas  Moore,  James  H.  Dudley,  Edward 
Fowler,  John  V.  Lucas,  Robert  Wood,  W. 
Benefield,  Samuel  Fowler,  John  Wather, 
Bartlett  Congers  and  John  Ashley.  The  first 
indictments  returned  were  against  Samuel 
Glover  and  James  Ramsey  for  assault  and 
battery,  Newman  Beckwith  for  selling  liquor 
to  Indians  and  Anthony  Wills  for  vagrancy. 
The  first  indictment  in  the  county  for  a  capi- 
tal offense  was  against  Pressley  Morris  for 
the  murder  of  Zach  Wiley.  A  change  of  venue 
was  taken  to  Cape  Girardeau  County ;  Morris 
was  found  guilty  and  hanged  at  Jackson.  At 
the  February  term  of  court,  1836,  Parmelia 
Yarber  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
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infant  child.  She  failed  to  appear  for  trial 
and  the  judge  declared  her  '*an  outlaw  and 
convicted  of  the  crime  whereof  she  stands 
charged  in  the  indictment.  It  is,  therefore, 
-considered,  ordered  and  adjudged  that  Par- 
melia  Yarber  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she 
is  dead."  The  decree  of  the  court  was  not 
executed.  In  1854  Thomas  J.  Calhoun  was 
shot  from  ambush  while  plowing  his  field. 
William  Byrne  was  indicted  for  the  crime.  He 
;^cured  a  change  of  venue  to  Capt  Girardeau 
County.  Pending  trial  he  escaped  from  jail 
and  was  not  recaptured.  The  first  person 
hanged  in  Scott  County  was  Travis  Harris, 
who,  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  penalty, 
became  his  own  executioner  and  hung  him- 
self to  the  door  of  his  cell.  He  was  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law,  Squire 
Masterson,  November  7,  1872.  The  first 
school  in  the  county  was  a  private  one,  lo- 
cated half  a  mile  northeast  of  Benton,  taught 
by  James  Dye.  Another  early  teacher  was 
James  Douglas.  The  present  school  popula- 
tion of  the  county  is  about  4,000,  with  45 
schools  and  58  teachers.  The  permanent 
school  fund  in  1897  was  $11,014.64.  Early 
settlers  of  the  county  generally  attended  re- 
ligious services  at  New  Madrid  or  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau. Occasionally  missionaries  held  serv- 
ices in  private  houses  in  the  different  set- 
tlements. In  1845  the  Catholics  built  a  church 
at  Benton.  It  was  of  logs  and  in  a  few  years 
was  burned  by  an  incendiary.  In  1848  a 
Catholic  Church  was  built  at  New  Hamburg, 
and  in  1857  was  replaced  by  a  stone  church, 
which  was  burned  by  guerrillas  during  the 
war.  After  peace  was  declared  another 
church  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
first  newspaper  in  Scott  County  was  the 
^'Record,"  started  at  Benton,  July,  1879,  and 
edited  by  Louis  Debbs.  The  papers  of  the 
county  now  are  the  '^Record"  and  the  **News- 
boy,''  at  Benton,  and  the  "Democrat,"  at 
Sikeston.  In  the  county  there  are  46.81  miles 
of  railroad.  The  Belmont  branch  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  crosses 
the  county  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and 
the  southern  part  is  crossed  by  the  Cairo 
branch  of  the  same  system.  Houck*s  Mis- 
souri &  Arkansas  Railway  runs  from  Com- 
tnerce  to  Morley  on  the  Belmont  branch  of 
the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Railway.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
taxable  property  in  the  county  was  $3,176,- 
716;   estimated   full   value,  $8,500,000.    The 


townships  in  the  county  are  Kelso,  Com- 
merce, Tywappity,  Sandywood,  Richland, 
Morley,  Sylvania  and  Moreland.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  in  the  county  arc. 
Benton„  Commerce,  Sikeston,  New  Ham- 
burg, Kelso,  Morley,  Blodget,  Diehlstadt 
and  Oron.  The  population,  1900,  was  13,092. 

Scottish  Clans.— The  order  of  the  Scot- 
tish Clans  was  originated  in  St.  Louis  in 
1878,  when  James  McCash  and  other  Scotch- 
men of  that  city  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  which  was  designed  to  bring 
about  a  fraternal  union  of  Scottish  clubs  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  James  Mc- 
Cash became  the  first  royal  chieftain,  and 
Dugald  Crawford,  also  of  St.  Louis,  first 
vice  royal  chieftain  of  the  order.  The  Grand 
Clan  of  Missouri  was  organized  December  13, 
1878. 

Scragrgrs,  Richard  M.,  merchant-phil- 
anthropist, is  a  native  of  Virginia,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1822,  in  Bedford  County.  In  that 
early  day  the  advantages  of  education  were 
meager,  but  Mr.  Scruggs  had  the  best  the 
neighborhood  afforded,  and  it  comprised  a 
good  English  education.  At  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  a  store  in  Lynchburg  as 
a  clerk,  remaining  with  it  eight  years,  and 
subsequently  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  in 
the  employ  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  who 
had  established  a  large  retail  dry  goods  house 
at  Richnrond.  He  had  rapid  promotion,  and 
notwithstanding  his  youth  held  in  both  estab- 
lishments the  responsible  position  of  confi- 
dential clerk  and  cashier. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  in   1847,   he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  a  New  Orleans  house. 
There,  in  1849,  he  met  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Mr.  M.  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clelland,   the    nephew    of    a    leading    and 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  place,  and  which 
became  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Scruggs'  estab- 
lishment in  St.  Louis.    On  visiting  St.  Louis. 
its   location   was   at   once    selected,    and    ic 
March,  1850,  Mr.  Scruggs  began  his  business 
career,  which  has  continued  without    inter- 
ruption till  this  day.     The  first  firm   name 
was  McClelland,  Scruggs  &  Co.     In  i860  be 
established  also  a  wholesale  house,  the  style 
of  the  firm  being  McClelland,  Pye  &  Co.,  the 
retail  business,  in  which  he  still  retained  ao 
interest,  being  continued  under  the  name  of 
W.  L.  Vandervoort  &  Co.     In  consequence 
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of  the  disturbances  oi  the  Civil  War,  the 
wholesale  house  was  discontinued  in  its  sec- 
ond year,  and  he  resumed  personal  charge  of 
the  retail  store.  Under  new  arrangements 
the  style  of  the  firm  in  1865  became  Vander- 
voort,  McClelland  &  Co.  In  1868  Mr.  Mc- 
Qelland  retired  from  the  firm  and  from 
business  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  new 
partnership  was  formed  under  the  present 
and  corporate  name  of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company.  Its  first 
location  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fourth  and  St.  Charles  Streets,  which  it  oc- 
cupied till  August  I,  1888,  when  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Broadway  and  Locust  Street, 
in  the  large  and  imposing  building  erected 
by  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  which 
was  built  with  reference  to  occupation  by 
the  firm,  and  is  furnished  with  elegant  ap- 
pointments and  all  modern  facilities  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
amount  of  capital  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
McClelland,  the  new  firm  entered  upon  a 
career  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  soon 
surpassed  the  record  of  the  former  firm,  with 
uninterrupted  and  stable  increase  exceeding 
year  by  year  its  own  record.  From  the  first 
Mr.  Scruggs  has  been,  in  both  financial  inter- 
est and  control,  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
and  under  his  presidency  the  volume  of  its 
business  has  grown  to  immense  proportions, 
served  by  over  500  employes  and  noted  for 
its  thorough  organization  and  superior  equip- 
ment, and  its  financial  management  and  com- 
mercial probity  and  credit  held  in  the  highest 
repute  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 
With  the  wonderful  progress  of  St.  Louis 
there  has  been  demand  for  manifold  forms 
of  g^ood  citizenship,  in  which  Mr.  Scruggs  has 
been  actively  enlisted.  Though  not  a  poli- 
tician, he  takes  an  earnest  interest  and  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  measures  of 
municipal  reform  and  good  government  his 
name  is  prominent  and  none  more  influential. 
He  is  alike  conspicuous  in  enterprises  for  the 
establishment  of  the  institutions  of  a  great 
city  and  the  advancement  of  its  commercial 
standing  and  the  promotion  of  its  social  and 
moral  welfare.  In  all  such  enterprises  not 
only  the  influence  of  his  name  but  his  per- 
sonal leadership  is  sought,  and  it  is  given 
with  uncalculating  and  unstinted  devotion  of 
tirr^e  and  money. 


Among  many  such  instances  of  public 
spirit  is  his  association  with  chief  citizens  and 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  founding 
of  the  gjeat  St.  Louis  Exposition,  which  has 
continental  fame;  and  in  connection  with  It, 
the  three  years'  Autumnal  Festivities,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  intended  to  give  the  city  world-wide  re- 
pute. He  was  among  the  chief  promoters  of 
it,  and  in  raising  the  large  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose his  firm  was  the  leading  contributor  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  He  has  been  from  the 
beginning  to  within  the  last  year  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Exposition  Association.  Its 
financial  success  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
original  capital  stock  was  $500,000;  it  has 
now  property  in  various  forms  aggregating 
$1,000,000. 

A  like  distinction  has  attended  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Scruggs  in  all  the  institutions 
with  which^he  has  been  connected.  One  of 
the  earliest,  and  now  one  of  the  most  notable, 
of  those  institutions  is  the  St.  Louis  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Scruggs  was  a  director  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  its  president  in  1870  and  1871,  and  still 
holds  relation  to  it  as  one  of  the  trustees. 

By  appointment  of  Governors  of  the  State 
he  was  a  member  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  from  1883  to  1890.  During  the  first 
three  years  of  Mr.  Scruggs'  presidency  nearly 
100  new  pupils  had  been  admitted,  which  was 
twice  as  many  as  during  any  preceding  three 
years,  and  the  largest  in  the  same  length  of 
time  since  the  school  was  organized  in  185 1. 
The  increase  continued,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  1888  reached   116. 

Another  prominent  public  charity  with 
which  Mr.  Scruggs  has  been  connected  is  the 
Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief  Fund.  Mr. 
Scruggs  was  a  member  and  president  of  the 
board  continuously  for  five  years,  from  1878 
to  1882,  both  inclusive.  The  position  was 
one  of  large  and  delicate  responsibility  and 
required  much  personal  supervision  for  care- 
ful discrimination  as  to  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fund  and  the  exercise  of  sound 
business  judgment  in  its  management,  esti- 
mated at  $500,000,  and  consisting  of  real 
estate,  improved  and  unimproved. 

During  thirty-four  years  consecutively  Mr. 
Scruggs  has  been  actively  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  and  during 
the  past  eighteen  years  its  president.     Mr. 
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Scruggs  is  thoroughly  enlisted  in  this  work, 
in  sympathy  with  the  helpless  poor,  that  none 
should  lack  for  food  and  fuel,  but  not  less 
that  material  relief  should  be  subordinate  and 
tributary  to  their  physical  and  moral  eleva- 
tion, which  is  the  declared  primary  and  para- 
mount aim  of  the  association.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  its  operations  urgently  required 
larger  accommodations  and  facilities  for  its 
work  and  a  permanent  location  for  its  central 
office,  and  has  been  provided  for  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000.  The  invested  fund  available  for  that 
purpose  was  less  than  half  the  cost;  the  re- 
mainder was  Mr.  Scruggs'  individual  dona- 
tion. 

In  no  part  of  his  career  has  he  been  more 
thoroughly  enlisted  nor  rendered  more  signal 
service  than  as  a  lay  churchman  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
church  membership  he  has  been  identified 
prominently  with  the  progress  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  annual  con- 
ference embracing  southeast  Missouri.  The 
St.  John's  Church,  with  which  he  united  in 
1873,  was  in  its  sixth  year,  and  was  burdened 
with  a  heavy  debt  and  otherwise  much  de- 
pressed. Chiefly  through  his  instrumentality 
the  debt  was  paid,  and  under  wiser  and  more 
liberal  administration  of  its  affairs  it  soon 
developed  into  a  first  class  station  and  took 
rank  among  the  chief  Protestant  churches  of 
the  city.  The  Cook  Avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  is  a  conspicuous  nronu- 
ment  of  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous,  as  it  is  most  distinctively  and 
exclusively  his  creation.  It  had  its  origin  in 
a  mission  Sunday  school  established  by  St. 
John's  Church,  the  superintendency  of  which 
Mr.  Scruggs  had  taken.  He  developed  the 
mission  into  a  separate  pastoral  charge  and 
transferred  his  membership  to  it,  going  from 
the  strong  to  the  weak  church,  where  he  was 
most  needed  and  could  be  most  useful.  The 
time  had  come  when  the  frame  structure 
which  was  the  habitation  of  the  mission  must 
be  succeeded  by  a  church  edifice.  He  pro- 
jected and  completed  it  at  a  cost  of  $75,000, 
more  than  half  of  which  was  at  his  own  cost, 
and  the  remainder  raised  by  his  personal 
effort  and  from  among  his  personal  ac- 
quaintances and  business  friends.  The  case 
was  a  feeble  society  in  a  costly  church,  and 
the  policy  of  the  enterprise  required  a  first 
class  pulpit  and  equipment,  which  he  main- 


tained, at  first  almost  wholly  at  his  own 
expense,  and  as  long  as  needed,  till  now  the 
church  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  de- 
nomination and  is  sought  and  served  by  its 
chief  pastors.  He  has  also  been  identified 
with  the  addition  of  six  new  societies,  with 
their  building  in  the  city  and  suburban  towns, 
prominent  among  them  the  Lafayette  Park 
Church,  in  a  choice  residence  section,  and  of 
the  Marvin  Church,  in  a  crowded  tenement 
district. 

Besides  filling  all  the  lay  offices  of  the 
churches  in  which  he  held  his  membership, 
for  many  years  he  has  been  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  anmaal  conference.  He  participated 
actively  in  its  deliberations,  and  especially  in 
the  administration  of  its  boards  of  missions 
and  education,  in  both  of  which  he  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service.  The  Conference 
School  could  not  have  been  maintained  with- 
out his  interposition.  At  one  time  its  doors 
were  closed,  and  were  reopened  through  his 
active  agency,  as  well  as  financial  aid  in  con- 
ducting an  effort  to  discharge  a  debt  on  the 
property.  When  he  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  missions  a  heavy  debt  embarrassed 
all  its  operations  and  precluded  any  forward 
movement.  The  debt  was  at  once  done  away 
with,  and  ever  since  the  drafts  of  the  board 
rank  with  the  best  commercial  paper,  and  the 
large  mission  field  of  the  conference  was 
speedily  supplied  with  the  regular  pastorate, 
and  the  separate  stations  in  principal  towns 
have  been  multiplied  from  two  to  twelve.  His 
relation  to  the  conference  brought  appeals  to 
him  for  counsel  and  aid  from  every  quarter 
of  it.  The  account  with  benevolence  in  his 
ledger  has  a  multitude  of  various  entries,  aid 
to  parsonage  and  church  building,  relief  to 
needy  pastors,  assistance  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to  obtain  an  education,  and  many 
similar  acts  of  personal  kindness  and  aid  to 
the  work  of  the  conference. 

The  church  work  in  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Scruggs  takes  the  most  personal  interest,  is 
that  of  the  Sunday  school  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  membership  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school;  and  in 
1883  took  also  charge  of  its  afternoon  mission 
school,  and  till  recently  has  conducted  a 
school  both  morning  and  afternoon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
movements  of  the  times  is  the  National  and 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  in 
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which  Mr.  Scruggs  has  become  actively  in- 
terested, and  is  now  its  first  vice  president. 
He  is  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
organization  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
since  his  connection  with  it  there  is  a  history 
of  large  plans  and  remarkable  results.  A 
Sunday  School  Auxiliary  Society  has  been  or- 
ganized in  every  county  of  the  114  counties 
in  the  State,  and  the  movement  is  in  progress 
for  a  similar  organization  in  every  township 
of  every  county.  The  undertaking  was 
costly,  but  he  pledged  the  cost.  His  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools  has  become 
absorbing,  and  has  led  to  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  periodical  under  the  title  of  the 
"International  Evangel."    • 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  distinction  in 
which  he  is  held  has  recently  transpired  in 
connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Barnes 
Hospital  by  the  will  of  the  millionaire  whose 
name  it  bears.    He  was  a  retired  merchant, 
and  had  been  cognizant  of  Mr.  Scruggs'  en- 
tire business  career;  and,  though  not  himself 
a  churchman,  he  knew  the  church  life  of  Mr. 
Scruggs  and  his  prominence  in  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  under  whose  auspices  the 
hospital  was  placed.    He  was  first  named  of 
the  three  trustees  in  whom  the  entire  custody 
and  management  of  the  magnificent  bequest 
of  $1,000,000  was  vested,  and  his  counsel  was 
sought  and  followed  in  the  appointment  of 
the  other  trustees.    This  new  and  immense 
trust    came  into  his  hands  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  life.     Besides  the  en- 
larged  demands  of  his  business,  grown  to 
immense  proportions,  the  calls  and  claims  of 
civic  and  charitable  and  church  enterprises 
and  institutions  do  not  decrease,  but  multi- 
ply.    He  is  still  unhesitatingly  responsive  to 
all  and  still  equal  to  all.    His  physical  vigor 
is  remarkably  preserved;  his  energy  is  un- 
abated and  seems  inexhaustible ;  as  busy  and 
eventful  as  his  life  has  been,  there  will  re- 
main  at  last  unfinished  work. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1900,  Mr.  Scruggs 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning" of  his  splendid  business  career  in 
St.  Louis.  On  that  occasion  congratulations 
came  to  him  from  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  most  highly  prized  of  all  was 
the  testimonial  which  came  from  his  many 
employes,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  loving 
cup,  conveyed  to  him  with  their  best  wishes 
and  in  token  of  their  regard  for  a  kind,  con- 
siderate and  always  just  employer. 

Vol.  V— 35 


Scndder,  John  A.,  long  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  river  transpor- 
tation interests  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  at 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  June  12,  1830.  At  an 
early  age  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  became 
identified  with  steamboat  interests.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Memphis  &  St. 
Louis  Packet  Company,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  that  company  in  1870.  In  1869  the 
Memphis  Packet  Company  purchased  the 
line  of  steamers  running  to  Vicksburg,  and  in 
1874  adopted  the  trademark  which  caused  it 
to  become  known  as  the  Anchor  Line.  Cap- 
tain Scudder  introduced  on  Western  steam- 
boats the  restaurant  plan  of  catering  to  pas- 
sengers, and  also  inaugurated  various  other 
improvements.  In  1879  the  charter  of  the 
Memphis  &  St.  Louis  Packet  Company  ex- 
pired, and  the  corporation  was  reorganized  as 
the  St.  Louis  &  Vicksburg  Anchor  Line. 
Captain  Scudder  became  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  this  line,  and  retained  that 
position  for  many  years.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, of  St.  Louis,  and  he  has  held  various 
official  positions  in  connection  with  corporate 
bodies.  He  married,  in  1852,  Miss  Mary  A. 
White. 

SciiUin,  John,  railroad  builder  and 
street  railway  president,  was  bom  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  August  17, 
1836.  He  was  trained  to  hard  work  from 
boyhood  up,  and  at  an  early  age  became  con- 
nected with  railway  construction  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  of  Canada.  In  1863  he 
went  west  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and 
engaged  in  business  there  as  a  railroad  con- 
tractor, but  a  year  later  went  to  Idaho.  In 
1866  he  established  his  home  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  in  the  same  year  took  a  contract 
to  construct  a  portion  of  the  central  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  next 
constructed  a  portion  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Railroad,  from  Savannah  to  Maryville,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1868  built  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  extending  from 
Plattsburg,  Missouri,  to  Leavenworth,  Kaft- 
sas.  In  the  fall  of  1869  ^^  engaged  in  con- 
struction work  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad,  and  later  constructed  por- 
tions also  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio  Railroad,  and  the  Denison  & 
Southeastern  Railroad.  Meantime  Mr. 
Scullin  had  established  his  home  in  St.  Louis, 
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and  shortly  after  locating  there  he  became 
interested  in  street  railway  building  enter- 
prises. In  1882  he  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  the  following  year.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  He  has  since 
then  identified  himself  with  many  other  en- 
terprises, financial  and  otherwise,  and  has 
held  official  positions  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Trust  Company,  the  St.  Louis  National 
Bank,  the  St.  Louis  Trust  Company,  and 
other  equally  well  known  and  well  managed 
corporations.  He  is  best  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, however,  as  a  street  railway  owner  and 
operator,  and  in  this  field  of  enterprise  few 
men  in  the  United  States  have  attained 
greater  celebrity.  With  the  Union  Depot 
as  a  nucleus,  he  began  building  up,  some 
years  since,  what  is  known  as  the  Union 
Depot  system  of  street  railways,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation  since  this  vast  enterprise  was 
formulated,  and  the  system,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  is  a  monument  to  his  broad  capacity 
and  financial  acumen.  He  married,  in  1859, 
Miss  Hannah  Perry,  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  has  five  children.  His  eldest  son;  Harry 
Scullin,  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Union 
Depot  Railroad  Company.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter is  now  Mrs.  De  Gest,  of  Paris,  France, 
and  his  younger  children  are  Frederick, 
Lenore  and  Charles  Scullin. 

Seal  of  the  State*— The  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  procure  a  seal 
of  the  State  with  suitable  emblems  and  de- 
vices "which  should  not  be  subject  to 
change."  Two  years  later,  in  1822,  the  year 
following  the  formal  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union,  the  first  Legislature  of  the 
State  prescribed  what  the  emblems  and  de- 
vices should  be,  and  the  State  seal  was  made 
as  we  see  it  to-day,  no  change  having  been 
made  since.  It  consists  of  a  circular  shield 
equally  divided  by  a  perpendicular  line,  with 
a  red  field  on  the  right  side,  in  which  is  the 
grizzly  bear  of  Missouri.  Above,  separated 
by  a  wave,  or  curved  line,  is  a  white,  or  silver, 
crescent  in  an  azure  field.  On  the  left,  on  a 
white  field,  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 


States.  On  the  band  surrounding  the 
escutcheon  are  the  words:  '^United,  we 
stand ;  Divided,  we  fall.''  The  crest  consists 
of  a  golden  helmet,  full  faced  and  grated  with 
six  bars,  above  which  is  a  silver  star,  and 
over  that  a  constellation  of  twenty-three 
smaller  stars;  the  larger  star  representing 
Missouri  as  the  twenty-fourth  State  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  the  other  stars,  the  twen- 
ty-three sister  States  that  preceded  her.  The 
supporters  are  two  grizzly  bears  standing  on 
a  scroll  bearing  the  motto  of  the  State: 
'*Salus  populi  suprema  lex  csto'' — "Let  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  People  be  the  Supreme  Law;" 
and  underneath  are  the  numeral  letters 
MDCCCXX,  1820,  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  first  constitution.  Around  the  whole 
is  a  band  bearing  the  words:  "The  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  which  is 
preserved  in  his  office  in  the  State  capitol, 
and  with  it  he  stamps  all  commissions  of 
State  officers,  and  all  contracts  to  which  the 
State  is  a  party. 

Sears,  James  Ivison,  merchant,  was 
born  near  Callao,  Missouri,  February  13, 
1850.  His  father  was  Elder  William  Sears,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  by  pro- 
fession a  Primitive  Baptist  minister,  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  and  purity  of  character,  and 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  came  to  Missouri  and  purchased  the  first 
tract  of  land  that  stands  on  record  in  the 
Macon  County  office,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1837.  The  first  three  marriage  ceremonies 
in  Macon  County  were  solemnized  by  him, 
and  he  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  the  third 
generation  of  one  of  these  families.  Elder 
Sears  died  at  Callao,  Missouri,  August  8. 
1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  The 
mother  of  James  L  Sears  was  Drusilla  Rat- 
liflF,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  whose  father  was 
also  a  Primitive  Baptist  minister.  She  died 
November  10,  1898,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  James  L  Sears  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  district  schools  and  later  in  the 
school  of  Callao.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
held  a  position  in  Macon,  but  in  1872  he  re- 
turned to  Callao  and  took  up  the  study  of 
pharmacy,  and  engaged  as  salesman  in  a  drug 
store  until  May  11,  1873,  when  he  removed 
to  La  Plata  and  engaged  in  the  drug  trade 
and  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  did  not 
complete  the  course.    At  the  present  time 
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(1900)  he,  with  a  cousin,  conducts  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  drug  and  grocery  business  on 
the  site  where  for  twenty-eight  years  he  has 
been  in  active  trade.  He  is  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  and  has  repeatedly  been  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow  citizens  with  town  offices. 
He  is  an  advanced  thinker,  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced views,  is  noted  for  sound  judgment 
and  undoubted  business  integrity.  He  is  not 
a  member  of  any  church,  but  is  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  all,  and  is  generous  in  his  dona- 
tions to  charitable  institutions  and  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Sears  was  made  a  Mason  in 
1879  i^  La  Plata  Lodge  No.  237,  and  has  held 
the  office  of  worshipful  master  at  various 
times.  He  is  a  member  of  Caldwell  Chapter 
No.  52,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Ely  Com- 
mandery  No.  22,  of  Knights  Templar,  at 
Kirksville,  and  of  Moila  Temple,  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  St.  Joseph.  He  was 
g^and  sentinel  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  in  1899,  and  is  an  earnest  and  honest 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  order  of  Freemasonry.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Malinda  Jane  Thomas,  of  Boonville, 
Missouri,  February  26,  1873.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  J.  and  Malinda  Jane 
(Lilly)  Thomas,  the  first  named  of  whom  was 
born  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  the  last 
named  in  New  York  City.  Both  her  parents 
died  when  she  was  quite  young.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sears  have  three  children  living.  They 
are  Viola,  who  was  bom  July  31,  1877,  and 
educated  at  Lindenwood  College,  at  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  from  which  institution  she 
was  graduated  in  the  year  1897.  She  is  very 
fond  of  music.  Herbert  Ivison  Sears  was 
bom  September  18,  1881,  and  is  now  attend- 
ing Missouri  State  University,  at  Columbia ; 
and  Mary  Sears  was  born  August  8,  1884, 
and  at  the  present  time  (1900)  attends  the 
high  school  at  La  Plata. 

Sears,  Walker  8.,  merchant  and  law- 
yer, was  bora  on  a  farm  in  Randolph  County, 
Missouri,  October  20,  1850,  son  of  Theophi- 
lus  and  Mary  J.  (Cavins)  Sears.  His  grand- 
father, Ivison  Sears,  immigrated  to  Missouri 
from  Kentucky  in  1818  and  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  now  Randolph 
County,  near  the  city  of  Huntsville.  He 
reared  his  family  in  that  county  and  lived 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1854. 
He  was  a  successful  farmer  and  a  highly  es- 
teemed pioneer  citizen.  He  reared  a  family  of 


thirteen  children,  seven  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters, and  Theophilus,  the  father  of  Walker  S. 
Sears,  was  the  eldest  of  these  sons.  Theophi- 
lus Sears  was  born  in  1824,  grew  up  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
filled  various  public  offices.  He  died  in  1875. 
His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  Walker  S.  Sears, 
died  in  1856.  Walker  S.  Sears  was  their  only 
child.  After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Randolph  County  until  he  had  fitted  himself 
for  higher  education  he  entered  Mount  Pleas- 
ant College  at  Huntsville,  Missouri,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  with  honors 
at  the  end  of  a  full  course  in  1873.  He  was 
a  teacher  in  the  college  for  two  years  there- 
after, and  then,  responding  to  an  invitation, 
which  came  to  him  from  Paris,  Monroe 
County,  Missouri,  he  opened  a  private  school 
in  that  place.  Later  he  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Paris,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1877  he  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  at  La  Plata,  Missouri,  with  James 
L  Sears.  Later  they  added  a  stock  of  gro- 
ceries to  their  drug  stock,  and  their  mer- 
chandising venture  has  developed  to  large 
proportions.  The  store  thus  established  is 
now  one  of  the  prosperous  mercantile  houses 
of  Macon  County,  and  the  owners  and  man- 
agers are  among  its  most  popular  merchants. 
In  1880  Walker  S.  Sears  was  made  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  for  Repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Assembly  from 
Macon  County  and  was  elected.  He  was  re- 
elected at  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
and  during  a  period  of  four  years 
served  his  county  ably  and  faithfully 
as  a  legislator.  He  is  a  member  of 
La  Plata  Lodge,  No.  237,  of  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  at  Macon  and  of  Ely  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar  at  Kirksville. 
December  15,  1880,  he  married  Miss  Mattie 
W.  Craddock,  daughter  of  Honorable  Samuel 
A.  Craddock,  a  leading  member  of  the  bar 
of  Mexico,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Sears  was  grad- 
uated from  Hardin  College  at  Mexico  in  the 
class  of  1876. 

Sebastian,  Clinton  Banks,  lawyer, 
of  Columbia,  was  born  March  24,  1852,  at 
Qoverport,  Kentucky.  His  parents  were 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Tabitha  (Jacobs) 
Sebastian,  both  born  in  Kentucky.  They 
trace  their  ancestry  to  two  related  famiKes 
of  Sebastians,  the  one  originating  in  France 
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and  the  other  in  Spain.  The  Arkansas  family 
of  that  name  was  well  established  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Territory  at  the  time  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
prominent  in  the  public  events  of  that  day. 
Alexander  H.  Sebastian  removed  in  1854 
from  Breckinridge  County,  Kentucky,  to 
Boone  County,  Missouri,  where  he  managed 
his  farm  until  1877,  the  year  of  his  death.  His 
wife  died  in  1876.  Of  three  sons  bom  to  them 
two  arc  living,  Clinton  Banks,  and  Fletcher, 
the  latter  being  a  farmer  in  Callaway  County, 
Missouri.  Clinton  Banks  Sebastian  did  the 
work  of  a  boy  upon  the  home  farm,  and  in 
the  winter  months  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  in  the  common  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  then  completed  a  full 
course  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  supple- 
menting the  knowledge  derived  from  text 
books  and  lectures  with  a  large  fund  of  prac- 
tical information  gained  from  a  broad  course 
of  reading.  He  then  entered  the  law  school 
of  the  same  institution,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  1876.  Immediately  thereafter, 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Columbia,  Missouri,  soon  winning  for  him- 
self a  foremost  place  at  the  local  bar,  devot- 
ing himself  almost  entirely  to  civil  cases,  in 
which  his  analytical  mind  was  particularly 
fitted  for  the  grasp  of  intricate  questions, 
necessitating  careful  investigation  anci  logi- 
cal grouping  of  facts,  in  their  relationship  to 
legfislation,  existent  and  obsolete.  One  such 
case  was  of  interest  throughout  the  entire 
State,  not  only  because  of  the  public  financial 
interest  involved,  but  on  account  of  the  ab- 
stract legal  questions  at  issue.  This  was  the 
suit  brought  by  Anderson  and  others  against 
Roberts  and  others  to  determine  issues  aris- 
ing from  the  management  of  the  Rollins  Edu- 
cational Aid  Fund  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  In  1845  ^^'  Anthony  W.  Rollins, 
father  of  Major  J.  S.  Rollins,  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  be  used  as  directed  for  the  assistance  of 
indigent  students  in  acquiring  an  education. 
This  bequest  had  been  increased  by  reinvest- 
ment to  the  sum  of  $50,000  in  1896,  when 
suit  was  brought  to  determine  the  legality  of 
the  management  of  the  fund.  After  adjudica- 
tion in  the  local  courts  it  finally  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  1897,  Mr. 
Sebastian  appearing  for  the  appellant.  The 
case  was  one  of  the  most  closely  contested 
which  ever  came  before  the  court  of  final 


resort,  and  that  tribunal  in  its  decision  sus- 
tained the  contentions  of  Mr.  Sebastian  in 
every  particular.  His  success  in  this  matter 
serves  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  he  stands 
as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  central 
Missouri,  with  none  more  highly  reputed  for 
deep,  logical  knowledge,  unflagging  industry 
and  judicial  instinct.  In  1883  and  1884  Mr. 
Sebastian  was  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Boone  County,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  position  with  signal  abiUty,  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  his  hitherto  wide  popularity 
and  placing  himself  in  position  for  further  ad- 
vancement in  public  position.  With  all  this 
advantage,  and  being  an  unswerving  Demo- 
crat, living  in  a  county  and  district  affording 
large  majorities  for  his  party,  he  had  no  taste 
for  practical  politics  in  a  personal  way,  and 
held  aloof,  preferring  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  practice  of  the  profession  for  which 
his  talents  so  eminently  fit  him.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  Methodist  Church, 
South,  and  for  some  years  has  served  as  a 
trustee  for  that  body.  He  is  active  in  Ma- 
sonry, and  is  at  present  Eminent  Commander 
of  the  St.  Grael  Commandery,  No.  12, 
Knights  Templar.  Mr.  Sebastian  was  mar- 
ried January  19,  1887,  to  Miss  Eugenia  Gar- 
ner, of  Richmond,  Missouri.  She  is  a  highly 
gifted  lady,  being  a  fine  vocalist  and  having  a 
beautiful  soprano  voice  which  has  had  care- 
ful training.  She  is  active  in  church  and 
humanitarian  work,  and  is  at  present  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the 
management  of  the  Industrial  School,  which 
is  supported  by  the  various  religious  societies 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sebastian  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Mattie  Ray  and 
Henry  Garner.  The  family  delight  in  a  su- 
burban home  of  much  beauty,  and  their  hap- 
piness is  enhanced  by  their  interest  in  deeds 
of  usefulness  for  the  community. 

Sebree,  Frank  P.,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Missouri  bar,  is  a  native  of  the  State, 
bom  at  Fayette,  October  25,  1854.   His  par- 
ents were  John  P.  and  Louise  (Daly)  Sebree, 
both  members  of  prominent  pioneer  families. 
His  paternal  grandfather.  Major  Uriel  Se- 
bree,  was  a  native  of  Virginia — though  in 
young  manhood  he  settled  in  Kentucky  and 
served  with  troops  from  that  State  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812;  in  1821  he  re- 
moved   to    Missouri,    locating    in    Howard 
County ;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  prcwii- 
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nence,  and  was  at  one  time  register  of  the 
land  office  at  Fayette,  and  one  of  the  first 
moderators  of  the  Baptist  General  Associa- 
tion of  Missouri.  John  P.  Sebree,  son  of  Major 
Uriel  Sebree,  was  three  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Missouri;  he  became  a 
successful  farmer  and  a  man  of  usefulness  in 
public  life ;  he  represented  Howard  County  in 
both  branches  of  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
and  was  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  un- 
der Governor  Silas  Woodson  in  1873-5,  ^"^ 
under  Governor  Charles  H.  Hardin  in  1875-7 ; 
his  death  occurred  in  1882.  His  wife,  Louise 
(Daly)  Sebree,  yet  living  in  Howard  County 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
was  a  daughter  of  Lawrence  Daly,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  came  to  Missouri  prior  to  1825 ; 
for  some  years  he  taught  school  in  Howard 
County,  was  afterward  postmaster  at 
Fayette,  and  as  a  civil  engineer  laid  out  the 
town  of  Fayette;  his  other  daughters  were 
married  into  the  Boone,  Major  and  Talbot 
families,  well  known  in  the  history  of  Howard 
County.  Of  nine  children  bom  to  John  P. 
and  Louise  (Daly)  Sebree,  five  are  now  living, 
viz.:  Uriel,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
in  1867,  commanded  the  United  States  ship 
"Wheeling"  in  Alaskan  waters  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  is  now  a  com- 
mander, having  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
lighthouse  district ;  John  P.,  chief  clerk  in  the 
adjutant  general's  department  in  Porto  Rico; 
Frank  P.  and  George  McClellan,  who  are 
lawyers,  the  former  practicing  at  Kansas  City 
and  the  latter  at  Springfield,  Missouri ;  and  a 
daughter,  Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  John 
Farrington,  a  farmer  in  Howard  County. 
Frank  P.  Sebree  was  educated  at  Pritchett 
Institute  at  Glasgow,  Missouri,  and  at  Cen- 
tral College,  Fayette,  Missouri.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  latter  school  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Lay  &  Belch,  leading 
practitioners  in  Jefferson  City,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  on  examination 
before  Judge  Miller.  For  two  years  after- 
ward he  was  associated  in  practice  with 
Thomas  Shackleford  at  Glasgow,  and  for 
ten  years  succeeding  he  was  located  at  Mar- 
shall, being  a  law  partner  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Boyd,  a  leading  lawyer  of  central  Missouri. 
In  July,  1889,  he  located  in  Kansas  City, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge 
H.  C.  McDougal,  and  engaged  in  general 
practice.    A   considerable   portion   of   their 


business  is  in  the  relation  of  attorneyship  for 
the  Wabash  Railway  Company,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  and  other 
financial  and  industrial  corporations.  Mr.  Se- 
bree unites  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
thorough  lawyer,  capacity  and  inclination  for 
deep  and  exhaustive  study.  With  perfect 
mastery  of  his  case  he  has  the  faculty  of  ar- 
raying his  facts  in  such  orderly  fashion  as  to 
assure  their  comprehension,  while  the  vigor 
of  his  address  and  the  masterful  progressions 
of  his  reasoning  command  respectful  atten- 
tion and  challenge  the  ability  of  the  most  re- 
sourceful opponent.  The  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  associates  for  his  pro- 
fessional abilities  was  attested  by  his  selec- 
tion as  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  the 
Missouri  State  Bar  Association  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  which  assembled  at 
Saratoga,  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
Devoted  to  his  profession,  with  a  zeal  savor- 
ing of  enthusiasm,  he  is  destitute  of  that  po- 
litical ambition  which  robs  the  bar  of  many 
able  men.  At  the  same  time,  regarding  an 
unselfish  interest  in  political  aflFairs  as  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  good  citizenship,  he  is 
among  the  most  active  in  giving  direction  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Democratic  party,  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  throughout  his 
life,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  has  been 
given  in  his  elevation  to  various  important 
positions.  For  four  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
Jackson  County,  and  the  energy  and  success 
with  which  he  acquitted  himself  won  for  him 
the  highest  commendation.  In  1887  and 
again  in  1889  he  represented  Saline  County 
in  the  Legislature.  In  1889,  the  revision  ses- 
sion, he  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  in  which  position  his 
services  were  highly  advantageous  to  his  as- 
sociates and  to  the  people.  In  1898  he  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  in  which  contest  appreciation  of  his 
worth  and  fine  personal  qualities  enabled  him 
to  poll  a  larger  vote  than  did  any  of  his  fel- 
low candidates.  In  September,  1899,  ^^  sat 
as  a  delegate  from  Missouri  in  the  anti-trust 
convention  in  Chicago,  appointed  to  the  seat 
by  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens.  In  January, 
1899,  ^^  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  po- 
sition of  county  counselor  of  Jackson 
County.  In  1883  Mr.  Sebree  married  Miss 
Russie  Boyd,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Boyd,  of 
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Marshall,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Sebrec  was  edu- 
cated at  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  and  at 
Hardin  College,  Mexico.  She  is  a  lady  of 
refinement  and  amiability,  and  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  A  son, 
Samuel  Boyd,  thirteen  years  of  age,  entered 
the  Kansas  City  High  School  in  the  fall 
of  1900. 

Secessioiir— For  over  forty  years  Mis- 
souri was  the  battle  ground  of  slavery.  The 
contest  for  the  extension  of  slavery  began 
with  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State, 
and  continued  until  the  institution  became 
extinct  under  the  operation  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  in  1865.  The  counties  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  lying  along  both  banks 
of  the  Missouri  contained  the  major  portion 
of  the  slaves,  because  these  portions  of  the 
State  could  be  reached  by  boats  without  hav- 
ing to  go  through  free  territory.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise,  which  projected  slavery 
northward,  with  free  territory  on  three  sides 
of  it,  made  Missouri  the  center  of  agitation. 
The  clause  which  excluded  slavery  from  all 
territory  north  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  led 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  These 
measures  opened  the  flood-gates  of  dissension 
between  slaveholders  and  the  free-soilers 
of  the  North.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  troubles 
and  the  Dred  Scot  decision  added  fuel  to  a 
slowly  burning  flame.  In  i860  the  slavery 
question  rose  to  national  importance.  Four 
parties  represented  the  views  held  and  advo- 
cated. The  Bell  party  favored  noninterfer- 
ence, the  Douglas  party  advocated  local 
option,  Lincoln  opposed  slavery  extension, 
while  Breckinridge  claimed  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  could  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Territories.  A  fifth  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri voted  for  Breckinridge,  three-twenti- 
eths for  Lincoln,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
people  were  equally  divided  between  non- 
interference and  local  option.  Four-fifths  of 
the  people  voted  against  secession.  Lincoln 
became  President  and  the  principle  of  non- 
extension  of  slavery  was  indorsed  by  the 
popular  vote.  This  at  once  led  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  cotton  States,  and  brought  the 
question  to  the  front  in  the  border  States. 
tJFnion  sentiment  prevailed  in  Missouri,  and 
when  a  convention  was  called  to  consider  the 
question  it  was  found  that  not  one  delegate 
favoring  secession  had  been  elected.     Mis- 


souri was  for  the  Union  in  1861  by  over 
80,000  majority.  Sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Union  was  predominant,  and  every  scheme 
to  blot  Missouri's  star  from  the  national  em- 
blem was  abortive.  Political  and  military 
ambition,  as  well  as  personal  interest  and 
sentiment,  led  individuals  to  espouse  the  se- 
cession cause,  but  an  attempt  only  was  made 
to  use  the  machinery  of  the  State  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  South.  When  Governor  C. 
F.  Jackson  attempted  to  resist  the  Federal 
authority,  and  called  for  troops,  he  was  driven 
from  the  State  and  a  Union  Governor  put  in 
his  place.  Perhaps  as  many  Missourians 
joined  the  Confederate  as  entered  the  Union 
Army,  but  Missouri  always  had  her  full 
quota  of  troops  among  the  defenders  of  na- 
tional supremacy.  t.  R.  Vickrov. 

Secession  Leirislatare.— The  Twen- 
ty-first General  Assembly  of  Missouri  met  at 
Jefferson  City  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
i860,  and  after  an  exciting  and  turbulent  ses- 
sion of  three  months,  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1861.    Two  weeks  after, 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  apprised  the  coun- 
try that  the  Civil  War,  which  had  been  immi- 
nent, was  begun,  and  on  the  22d  of  April 
Governor  Jackson  called  the  Legislature  to 
meet  in  extraordinary  session  **for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  such  laws  and  adopting  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  to 
raise  money  and  such  other  means  as  may  be 
required  to  place  the  State  in  a  proper  atti- 
tude of  defense."    The  session  began  on  the 
2d  of  May  and  lasted  until  the  nth  of  May, 
when  it  adjourned  to  September  i6th,  but 
when  the  day  arrived,  Jefferson  City  was  in 
possession  of  Federal  troops  and  Governor 
Jackson  was  a  fugitive.    On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  after  the  capture  of  Lexing- 
ton by  General  Price,  Governor  Jackson,  who 
was  there  at  the  capture,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  Legislature  to  meet  at 
Neosho,  in  Newton  County,  on  the  21st  of 
October  following.      The  State  convention 
had  already,  on  the  31st  of  July,  declared  the 
office  of  Governor  vacant,  and  chosen  Ham- 
ilton R.  Gamble  provisional  Governor,  and 
had  also  declared  the  Twenty-first  General 
Assembly  at  an  end.    Nevertheless  a  number 
of  the  members  assembled  at  Neosho  on  the 
day  appointed  and  adjourned  from  day  to 
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day  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  quorum.  On 
the  28th  the  Senate  called  Miles  Vernon,  of 
Laclede  County,  to  the  chair,  and  elected 
John  T.  Crisp,  of  Johnson  County,  secretary ; 
John  T.  Tracy,  of  Cole,  assistant  secretary; 
James  McGown,  of  Johnson,  enrolling  clerk, 
and  M.  R.  Johnson  sergeant-at-arms.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Governor  Jackson, 
an  act  of  secession  was  passed,  all  the  Sen- 
ators present  except  Charles  H.  Hardin,  of 
Callaway  County,  afterward  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  ex- 
cept Isaac  N.  Shambaugh,  of  De  Kalb,  voting 
for  it.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  of  union 
with  the  Confederate  States.  Another  ses- 
sion was  held  at  Cassville,  Barry  County,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  three  days  later,  at  which 
a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  were  passed. 
On  the  4th  of  November  a  communication 
was  received  from  Governor  Jackson  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  appointed  Sterling 
Price  major  general  of  the  Missouri  State 
Guard,  and  N.  W.  Watkins  brigadier  in  the 
first  division;  Thomas  A.  Harris  in  the  sec- 
ond division;  W.  Y.  Slack  in  the  fourth  di- 
vision; A.  H.  Steen  in  the  fifth  division;  M. 
M.  Parsons  in  the  sixth  division ;  J.  H.  Mc- 
•  Bride  in  the  seventh  division,  and  James  S. 
Rains  in  the  eighth  division.  On  the  7th  of 
November  the  body  adjourned  to  meet  at 
New  Madrid  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
1862.  The  New  Madrid  session  was  never 
held.  When  the  time  for  it  arrived  New 
Madrid  was  surrounded  by  a  Federal  army 
and  shortly  after  passed  into  Federal  pos- 
session. In  January,  1862,  Isaac  N.  Sham- 
baugh, a  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
De  Kalb  County,  published  a  circular  to  his 
constituents  in  which  he  declared  that  only 
thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  and  ten 
members  of  the  Senate  attended  the  Neosho 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  only  forty- 
four  members  of  the  House  and  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  attended  the  Cassville  ses- 
sion— ^there  being  no  quorum  on  either 
occasion— so  that,  in  any  view,  the  "Neosho 
Legislature"  was  an  unauthorized  and  ir- 
responsible body,  and  its  actions  null  and 
void.  The  journal  of  the  Senate  was  cap- 
tured in  Alabama  during  the  war  by  the 
Forty-ninth  Missouri  Infantry  Volunteers, 
and  brought  to  Jefferson  City  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly. 
This  journal  shows  that  the  proceedings  were 
irregular,  as  there  was  no  roll  call  and  there- 


fore no  list  of  names  of  Senators  in  attend- 
ance. No  journal  of  the  House  was  ever 
brought  to  light,  and  less  is  known  of  its  pro- 
ceedings than  of  the  Senate.  The  Missouri 
Confederates  never  imputed  any  importance 
to  the  "Neosho  Legislature,'^  and  the  name 
is  all  that  it  ever  possessed. 

Secretary  of  State.— The  State  officer 
generally  considered  next  in  dignity  to  the 
Governor.  He  is  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  used  for  the  authentication  of  the 
official  acts  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
keeper  also  of  the  original  enrolled  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  superintends  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  laws,  issues 
certificates  of  incorporation  to  corporations, 
and,  at  the  order  of  the  Governor,  commis- 
sions to  notaries  public  and  other  officials. 
He  receives  and  keeps  returns  of  general 
elections,  and  a  record  of  all  county  and  dis- 
trict officials.  He  appoints  bank  examiners, 
and  all  State  banks  make  reports  of  their  con- 
dition twice  a  year  to  him.  He  holds  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  a  salary 
of  $3,000  a  year. 

Secretaries  of  State.— -The  following 
is  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  of  Missouri  from  1820  to  1900,  in- 
clusive, the  years  of  their  service,  and  dates 
of  their  death  if  not  living: 

Joshua  Barton,  St.  Louis. — ^Appointed  by 
Governor  McNair  September,  1820.  Re- 
signed September,  1821.  Died  (killed  in  a 
duel  with  Thomas  C.  Rector)  June  30,  1823. 

William  Grymes  Pettus,  St.  Charles. — ^Ap- 
pointed by  Governor  McNair  September, 
1821,  in  place  of  Joshua  Barton,  resigned. 
Died  in  St.  Louis  December  25,  1867. 

Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  St.  Louis. — ^Appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Bates  November,  1824,  re- 
signed July,  1826,  and  died  January  31, 
1864. 

Spencer  Pettis,  St.  Louis. — ^Appointed  by 
Governor  Miller  July,  1826,  resigned  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  and  died  (killed  in  a  duel  with 
Thomas  Biddle)  August  27,  183 1.  Pettis 
County,  organized  January  26,  1833,  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

Presley  H.  McBride,  Boone  County. — 
Appointed  by  Governor  Miller  January,  1829, 
resigned  September,  1830,  and  died  May  21, 
1869. 

Henry    Shurlds,    Washington    County. — 
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Appointed  by  Governor  Dunklin  March, 
1835,  resigned  January,  1837,  and  died  Au- 
gust 2,  1852. 

John  C.  Edwards,  St.  Louis. — ^Appointed 
by  Governor  Miller,  September,  1830,  reap- 
pointed by  Governor  Boggs  January,  1837, 
resigned  in  May,  1837,  and  died  in  Stock- 
ton, California,  September  14,  1888. 

Peter  G.  Glover,  Callaway. — ^Appointed  by 
Governor  Boggs  May,  1837,  term  expired 
February,  1829,  and  died  in  Osage  County 
October  27,  1851. 

J^mes  Lawrence  Minor,  Marion. — ^Ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Boggs  February,  1839. 
Delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  State  University,  at 
Columbia,  July  4,  1840.  Continued  in  office 
until  1845,  ^^^  d'cd  ^^  Kansas  City,  June 
6,  1897,  aged  eighty-four. 

Faulkland  Heard  Martin,  Jefferson. — Ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Edwards  April,  1845, 
for  four  years,  and  died  November  16,  1856, 
at  his  residence,  "Qifton,"  near  Beverly,  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  buried  near  Old  Mines, 
Washington  County,  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother. 

Ephraim  B.  Ewing,  Ray. — ^Appointed  by 
Governor  King  in  1849,  for  four  years,  and 
died  June  21,  1873,  ^^  ^^^^  Mountain,  Mis- 
souri, very  suddenly,  of  spinal  meningitis. 

John  M.  Richardson,  Greene. — Elected  by 
the  people  August,  1852,  four  years,  and  died 
in  Springfield;  year  not  known  by  me. 

Benjamin  F.  Massey,  Jasper. — Elected  Au- 
gust, 1856,  four  years,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
at  the  Sisters'  Hospital,  December  19,  1879. 

Mordecai  Oliver,  Greene. — Elected  by 
State  Convention  July  30,  1861,  in  place  of 
B.  F.  Massey,  removed.  Died  in  Springfield, 
April  25,  1898. 

Francis  Rodman,  Buchanan. — Elected  No* 
vember,  1864,  four  years,  and  re-elected  No- 
vember, 1868,  two  years,  and  died  some  years 
ago  in  Indiana. 

Eugene  F.  Weigel,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
November,  1870,  two  years,  and  re-elected 
November,  1872,  two  years,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis ;  year  not  known  to  me. 

Michael  K.  McGrath,  St.  Louis.— Elected 
November,  1874,  two  years,  and  re-eleoted 
November,  1876,  1880  and  1884  for  four 
years ;  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

A.  A.  Lesueur,  Lafayette. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  1892  and  1896,  and  is  now 
(1900)  incumbent  of  the  office. 


Total  number  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
eighteen;  now  living,  two,  namely,  Michael 
K.  McGrath  and  A.  A.  Lesueur. 

William  F.  Switzler. 

Sedalia* — ^The  county  seat  of  Pettis 
County,  the  largest  central  city  of  Missouri, 
and  the  fourth  in  population  in  the  State. 
It  is  188  miles  west  of  St.  Louis  and  ninety- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 
Other  railways  entering  the  city  are  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  reachhig  St.  Louis; 
the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  to  Kansas  City;  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas,  to  Chicago  and  Galveston ;  the 
Kansas  City  division  of  the  same  line,  and 
the  Sedalia,  Warsaw  &  Southern  Narrow 
Gauge.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  an  exceed- 
ingly productive  agricultural  and  stock  re- 
gion. The  immediate  vicinity  affords  a  fine 
quality  of  building  limestone;  grsiy  shale, 
suitable  for  sewer  pipe,  and  fire  clay,  well 
adapted  for  fine  brick  and  pottery.  Coal 
has  also  been  found.  The  city  is  laid  out 
as  an  exact  square,  with  sides  of  two  and 
one-half  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about 
4,000  acres.  It  occupies  slightly  rolling* 
ground,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Two  small  streams  within 
the  city  limits  afford  natural  drainage,  supple- 
mented by  an  excellent  sewerage  S3rstem, 
upon  which  about  $125,000  were  expended 
to  January  i,  1900,  and  for  which  $20,000 
were  appropriated  in  that  year.  A  water 
department  owned  by  a  local  corporation, 
to  which  the  city  contributed  $100,000,  has 
sufficient  capacity  for  a  city  of  100,000  inhab- 
itants, and  could  furnish  6,000,000  gallons  of 
pure  water  per  diem  for  300  days  without 
rainfall.  It  is  now  furnishing  for  consump- 
tion one-fourth  of  that  quantity.  Lake  Tebo, 
on  Spring  Creek,  twelve  miles  distant,  forms 
the  reserve  reservoir,  connected  by  a  natural 
stream  with  the  pumping  station  and  settling 
works  near  the  city.  An  excellent  fire  de- 
partment, occupying  its  own  building,  has 
for  equipment  two  modem  steam  fire  en- 
gines, with  hose  carts,  and  185  fire  hydrants. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  Telford, 
vitrified  brick  and  asphaltum;  the  sidewalks 
are  granitoid,  hard  brick  or  block  stone.  For 
eight  years  past  the  cost  of  construction  has 
amounted  to  $309,075.  Streets  and  buildings 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas  by  a  corpo- 
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ration  under  local  superintendence.  Many 
offices  and  business  houses  are  heated  from 
a  central  heating  plant.  The  city  e^qpendi- 
tures  in  1899  were  $104,054.86;  the  bonded 
indebtedness  was  $252,000,  including  refund- 
ing bonds  to  the  amount  of  $178,500.  There 
are  more  than  twelve  miles  of  electric  street 
railway,  with  first  class  road  bed  and  the 
most  approved  equipment  and  service.  The 
company  is  bonded  for  $200,000,  and  in  1898 
expended  $50,000  for  improvement.  The 
Missouri  &  Kansas  Telephone  Company 
have  400  telephones  in  local  use,  and  long 
distance  service  reaching  thirty-one  States. 
The  public  edifices  are  of  handsome  archi- 
tecture, and  well  arranged  for  their  purposes. 
The  courthouse  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  of 
Warrensburg  stone,  erected  in  1884,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.  The  post  office  is  of 
pressed  brick,  the  corridors  laid  in  tasselated 
marble,  and  the  interior  finish  in  hard  woods. 
It  was  built  in  1891,  and  the  cost  was  $50,* 
000.  The  office  disburses  annually  $40,000 
to  the  thirty-six  railway  post  office  clerks  in 
its  district  of  the  St.  Louis  division.  The 
city  hall  is  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  tower 
and  slate  roof,  and  cost  $23,000.  The 
ground  floor  is  used  as  a  markethouse,  and 
the  city  council  and  its  officers  occupy  the 
upper  rooms.  The  city  hospital,  a  substan- 
tial two-story  building,  was  founded  by  the 
ladies,  and  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, a  small  monthly  appropriation  by  the 
city  council  and  occasional  appropriations  by 
the  county  court.  The  cost  was  $7,500,  and 
there  are  accommodations  for  twenty-five  pa- 
tients. A  board  of  ladies  constitute  the  man- 
agement, and  the  immediate  charge  is  com- 
mitted to  a  city  physician.  The  public  library 
owes  its  existence  to  private  effort,  but  is 
now  a  city  institution.  It  occupies  rooms  in 
the  courthouse,  and  contains  10,000  volumes. 
A  gift  of  $50,000  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
an  extremely  liberal  benefactor  of  such  in- 
stitutions will  provide  an  elegant  building 
in  1900.  The  public  halls  are  Weeds'  Opera- 
house,  a  completely  equipped  playhouse,  with 
a  seating  capacity  for  1,500  people,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and  Smith's  Hall,  seat- 
ing 400  people. 

Fraternal,  benevolent  and  social  societies 
are  numerous,  wealthy  and  influential.  Seda- 
lia  Lodge,  No.  236,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  or- 
ganized in  1863,  growing  out  of  Relief  Lodge, 
No.  105,  of    Georgetown,  the    first    in    the 


county.  Granite  Lodge,  No.  272,  was  organ- 
Lsed  in  1867.  Other  Masonic  bodies  arc 
Sedalia  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  St.  Omer  Com- 
mandery  Knights  Templar,  and  Sedalia 
Council.  There  are  two  colored  lodges,  Haw- 
kins, No.  44,  and  Centennial,  No.  59.  Neap- 
olis  Lodge,  No.  153,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organ- 
ized May  26,  1871,  and  Sedalia  Lodge,  No. 
354,  May  17,  1876.  Other  bodies  are  Seda- 
lia Encampment,  No.  33,  and  Encampment 
of  Uniformed  Patriarchs,  and  a  lodge  of 
Daughters  of  RebekaU.  There  are  also  Am- 
ity Lodge,  No.  69,  and  Equity  Lodge,  No. 

26,  United  Workmen;    Sedalia  Lodge,  No. 

27,  Queen  City  Lodge,  No.  52,  Endowment 
Section,  No.  263,  and  Fleur  de  Lis  Division, 
No.  7,  Uniform  Rank,  Knights  of  Pythias; 
Western  Lodge,  No.  189,  Order  of  Harugari ; 
Order  of  Protection,  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Honor,  Knights  of  Honor,  Irish  Land 
League,  Scandinavian  Society,  Germania 
Club,  Queen  City  Lodge,  No.  258,  Order  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  Catholic  Knights  of  America, 
Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  Queen  City 
Division,  No.  60,  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors ;  Sedalia  Division,  No.  178,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  the  Missouri 
Commercial  Travelers'  Association.  The 
Sedalia  Rifles  is  a  military  company,  organ- 
ized in  1879,  with  Harry  C.  Demuth,  as  cap- 
tain, William  Lateur  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
John  D.  Russell  as  second  lieutenant.  It  has 
taken  the  field  three  times  under  the  call 
of  the  Governor.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  it  was  a  part  of  the  Second  Missouri 
Infantry  Regiment,  and  was  encamped  at 
Chickamauga,  Tennessee,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Albany,  Georgia.  Upon  being 
mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service  it 
resumed  its  former  status  as  a  part  of  the 
State  military  establishment.  Company  I, 
commanded  by  Captain  George  S.  Edmond- 
son,  was  recruited  for  the  same  regiment, 
and  was  disbanded  on  the  restoration  of 
peace.  The  Sedalia  Republican  Flambeau 
Club  is  a  political  organization,  which  enjoys 
a  national  reputation. 

There  are  numerous  clubs  devoted  to  lit- 
erature and  art.  The  oldest  is  Sorosis,  or- 
ganized in  1889,  having  a  membership  of  fifty 
persons.  At  each  stated  meeting  a  paper  is 
read,  followed  by  discussion,  and  a  secondary 
topic  of  current  interest.  Each  year's  meet- 
ings are  devoted  to  a  *  special  subject, 
as     "Early     Greek     Art,"     or     "Medieval 
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Art."     The    Nautilus    Qub,    organized     in 

1896,  numbers  twenty-six  members.  It  is 
a  study  club,  its  topics  being  principally  his- 
torical. The  Rocking  Chair  Club  comprises 
twenty-five  members,  and  was  organized  in 
1894.  It  is  composed  of  elderly  ladies,  who 
take  fancy  work  to  their  meetings,  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  book  or  magazine  articles. 
The  Clio  Club  was  organized  in  1897,  and 
comprises  twenty-five  young  ladies,  who  make 
a  study  of  history.  The  Umversity  Exten- 
sion Qub,  organized  after  the  plan  of  the 
Chicago  University,  is  known  as  the  Osiris 
Club.  It  numbers  about  twenty-five  mem- 
bers.    The  Good  Will  Club,  organized    in 

1897,  has  a  membership  of  twenty-five  per- 
sons.   Prepared  papers  are  read  at  its  meet- 
ings.   All  the  foregoing  dubs  hold  connec- 
tion with  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of 
Women's    Qubs.     The    Daughters    of    the 
American    Revolution,    organized    in    1898, 
have  a  membership  of  twenty-seven.     The 
society  annually  provides  a  medal   for  the 
best  oration,  and  another  for  the  best  essay 
upon  some  Revolutionary  War  topic,  the  con- 
test taking  place  upon  Washington's  birth- 
day.   Auxiliary  to  the  society  is  an  organi- 
zation of  ladies  not  eligible  to  membership 
in  it,  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  in  local  im- 
provement in  educational  concerns  and  ex- 
terior adornment  of  the  city.     Membership 
in  each  of  the  foregoing  organizations    is 
restricted  to  females.    There  are  numerous 
clubs  with  other  than  literary  purposes,  such 
as  the  Cooking  Club,  the  Fancy  Work  Club, 
and  others  for  social  amusement.    The  Ne- 
hemgar  Club  is  a  literary  organization  com- 
prising in  its  membership  both  males  and 
females.    It  was  formed  in  1897,  and  received 
from  one  of  its  founders,  Mr.  Francis    A. 
Sampson,  the  name  which  it  bears,  an  In- 
dian word  meaning  "a  stream  supplied  by 
many  streams."     At  each  stated  meeting  is 
read  a  paper  on  some  historic  topic,  a  celeb- 
rity in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  this  is  followed  by  informal  discussion. 
Secondary  to  this,  under  the  head  of  "Cur- 
rent Events,''  the  members  make  brief  state- 
ments of  matters  of  present  interest.       The 
Natural  History  Club,  organized  many  years 
ago,  holds  no  meetings.    It  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  books,  journals  and  pamphlets, 
which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  public  library, 
and  open  to  general  use. 


The  "Sedalia  Democrat"  (daily  and  weekly) 
was  established  in  1868,  by  A.  Y.  Hull  and 
John  D.  Russell.    In  1877  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of    Major  J.  N.  Edwards.     It  subse- 
quently lapsed,  and    was    re-established  in 
1 891,  by  Baldwin  &  Stratton.     In  1892  the 
Baldwin  interest  was  purchased  by  W.  N. 
Graham,  who  is  business  manager,  with  P. 
B.  Stratton  as    partner    and    editor.     The 
"Democrat"    is    uncompromisingly     Demo- 
cratic.    Its  proprietors  were  leaders  in   the 
free  silver  movement,  and  were  among  the  in- 
stigators of  a  movement  which  led  to  a  meet- 
ing of  free  silver  editors  in  Sedalia  in  April, 
1896,  resulting  in  the  Pertle  Springs  Con- 
vention that  year.    P.  B.  Stratton  is  a  printer 
of  the  old  school.    He  published  the  **News," 
at  Linn,  in  1875.    Afterward,  with  his  brother, 
T.  F.  Stratton,  he  published  the  "Observer," 
at  Washington,  Missouri,  and  later,  the  "Ad- 
vance," at    Fort    Worth,  Texas.     For    ten 
years  he  published  the  "Democrat,''  at  Mar- 
shall, Missouri.    In  1891  he  located  at  Seda- 
lia, and  became  a  partner  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  "Democrat."     W.  N.   Graham 
came  from  Kentucky,  in  1866,  and  in  1874  to 
Sedalia.     He  was  connected  with  the  "Ga- 
zette" and  the  "Democrat,"  in  Sedalia,  until 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  latter  pa- 
per.    He  was.  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives  in  1885,  *^^ 
has  since  served  as  clerk  of  various  legislative 
committees.    The  "Capital,"  daily  and  weekly, 
was  founded  in  1895,  by  General  John    H. 
Rice,  T.  T.  Clifford  and  H.  V.  Rice,  the  lat- 
ter named  a  son  of  General  Rice.    Soon  after 
its    foundation    it    absorbed    the  "Gazette,*' 
founded  in  1899,  by  A.  C.  Baldwin  and  John 
A.  Hanna.     September   i,   1899,  the   paper 
was  purchased  by  T.  T.  Clifford,  who  had 
for  eighteen  years  held  business  connection 
with  the  "Gazette,"  the  "Democrat,"  and  the 
"Bazoo."     The  "Capital"   claims   independ- 
ency in  politics,  but  supports  Republican  pol- 
icies generally,  particularly  in  monetary  con- 
cerns.   The  "Sentinel,"  daily  and  weekly,  is 
conducted  by  Charles  H.  Graffis,  who  pur- 
chased it  in  1898.     He  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  "Tribune,"  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
The  "Sentinel"  is  descended  from  a  paper  oi 
the  same  name  founded  by  E.  D.  Crawford, 
in   1881.     It  experienced  many  changes  in 
management,  and  in  1896  was  conducted  by 
T.  J.  Lingle  and  C.  J.  Walden.    It  is  Deni> 
cratic  in  politics.    The  "Bazoo,"  weekly,  was 
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founded  in  1869,  by  J.  West  Goodwin,  a 
journalist  of  wide  fame,  who  continues  to 
conduct  it.  A  daily  edition  was  discontinued 
about  three  years  ago,  after  an  existence  of 
nearly  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  independ- 
ent in  politics.  The  "Scdalia  Journal"  is  a 
German  weekly.  Charles  Botz  is  editor,  and 
August  Schneider  is  business  manager.  It 
was  founded  in  1877.  "Rosa  Pearle's  Paper," 
a  society  journal,  is  named  from  the  nom  de 
plume  of  its  conductor,  Miss  Lizzie  Dug^n,  a 
well  known  newspaper  writer.  Other  journals 
are  the  "Lutheran,"  organ  of  Trinity  Lu- 
theran Church;  the  "Christian,"  a  monthly, 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian 
Church;  the  "Harmony  Baptist,"  monthly; 
the  "Musical  Monthly  Journal,"  published 
by  A.  W.  Perry  &  Son;  the  "Tribe  of  Joseph 
lierald,"  a  fraternal  society  monthly,  and  the 
"Sedalia  Times,"  a  weekly  paper  published 
in  the  interests  of  the  colored  people. 

The  financial  institutions  are  all  of  long  es- 
tablishment, substantially  founded,  and  uni- 
formly prosperous  and  remunerative.  They 
comprise  the  Sedalia  National  Bank,  the 
Citizens'  National  Bank,  the  Third  National 
Bank,  banks  of  issue,  with  an  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  $67,497.50,  and  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, the  Peoples'  Bank  and  the  Missouri 
Trust  Company,  banks  of  deposit  and  dis- 
count. Including  the  banks  of  issue  the 
banking  capital  is  $650,000,  and  the  de- 
posits are  over  $2,000,000.  The  Mutual 
Benefit  Building  and  Loan  Association  has 
resources  amounting  to  $88,302.32.  The 
Sedalia  Board  of  Trade,  incorporated,  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city,  and  has  aided  materially  in 
many  important  business  enterprises.  Build- 
ing permits  in  1899  amounted  to  $120,000; 
these  were  all  for  dwellings,  indicating  a 
steady  increase  of  population.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  embrace  two  flourmills,  a 
feedmill,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  an  im- 
plement manufactory,  two  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  a  planing  mill,  galvanized 
iron  works,  woolen  mill,  a  manufactory  of 
shirts,  pantaloons  and  overalls,  two  marble 
yards  and  two  brick  yards.  There  are  also  a 
brewery,  and  factories  for  artificial  ice,  car- 
bonated waters,  candy,  cigars,  shoes,  furni- 
ture, upholstery,  showcases,  trunks,  tents  and 
brooms.  The  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
is  thirty-five;  value,  $1,564,000;  annual  busi- 
ness, $1,000,000;  number  persons  engaged. 


554;  estimated  wages,  $175,000  per  annum. 
The  wholesale  business  is  carried  on  by  thirty 
firms,  employing  151  persons,  and  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $1,727,000.  Two  horse 
and  mule  yards  ship  animals  to  the  value  of 
$1^5,000  annually ;  and  a  dealer  in  fine  road- 
sters sold  $75,000  worth  in  1898.  The  an- 
nual sales  of  retailers  are  estimated  at 
$2,822,300.  The  railway  interests  are  of  vast 
importance,  and  are  located  at  what  is  known 
as  East  Sedalia.  The  tangible  property  under 
this  head  is  estimated  at  $650,000  in  value; 
the  various  companies  employ  1,300  men; 
the  wage  account  amounts  to  more  than  $1,- 
000,000,  and  the  county  and  city  taxes  to  $30,- 
000  per  annum.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway  occupy  thirty  acres  for  yards 
and  repair  shops,  which  in  extent  and  per- 
fection of  equipment  surpass  all  in  the  State 
except  at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  They 
employ  532  men,  and  pay  out  $38,577  monthly 
in  wages.  The  general  hospital  of  the  com- 
pany is  located  here.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated and  is  perfect  in  building  and  appoint- 
ments, with  accommodations  for  125  patients. 
The  surgeon-in-chief  has'  personal  charge. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  yards  and  shops  occupy 
fifteen  acres,  employ  757  men,  and  pay  out 
$44,872  monthly  in  wages.  The  Street  Rail- 
way and  Electric  Light  and  Telephone  Com- 
panies have  extensive  properties,  and  their 
pay  rolls  aggregate  about  $3,000  per  month. 
The  people  of  the  city  have  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  many  of  these  interests  with 
unexampled  liberality.  Their  subscriptions 
to  various  railway  building  enterprises,  to 
securing  the  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  offices,  shops  and  hospital  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway,  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  $325,000,  together 
with  considerable  tracts  of  valuable  land  in 
and  adjoining  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  city  and  county.  To  other 
interests,  such  as  the  waterworks  and  various 
factories,  their  donations  and  stock  subscrip- 
tions have  been  generous.  The  latest  large 
expenditure,  variously  estimated  at  from 
$75,000  to  $125,000,  was  made  in  1895,  in  an 
enthusiastic  effort  to  make  Sedalia  the  capi- 
tal city,  which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  in  the 
State  of  181,258  for  removal  and  334,819 
against  removal.  In  Pettis  County  the  vote 
was  7,284  for  removal  and  632  against  re- 
moval. 
The  city  was  founded  by  General  George 
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R.  Smith,  and  grew  out  of  the  locating  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  the  first  rail- 
road we^t  of  the  Mississippi  River,  an 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  a  prime 
and  successful  mover.  In  1856  he 
bought  I,  I  GO  acres  of  land  upon  which 
Sedalia  now  partly  stands,  paying  $13  per 
acre,  and  November  30,  1857,  recorded  the 
plat  of  a  town  thereon,  called  Sedville,  from 
the  home  name  of  his  daughter  Sarah.  Few 
regarded  his  action  with  any  confidence.  The 
price  paid  was  enormous.  The  only 
improvements  upon  or  near  the  land 
were  his  own  farm  home,  near  the 
corner  of  the  present  Washington  Ave- 
nue and  Seventh  .Street,  the  house  of 
William  Rutledge,  in  the  present  north 
part  of  the  city,  and  that  of  D.  W.  Bouldin,  on 
the  Georgetown  road.  A  large  pond  was  on 
the  present  Second  Street,  from  Kentucky  to 
Osage  Streets,  and  a  willow  thicket  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  city  hall.  Georgetown, 
three  miles  distant,  was  the  county  seat  and 
a  prosperous  business  town.  The  railway 
had  not  yet  been  located,  and  the  general 
belief  was  that  it  Could  not  be  diverted  from 
its  apparent  course  along  the  Missouri  River. 
In  1858  Edward  Powell  and  others  bought 
lots  in  the  proposed  town.  October  16, 
i860.  Smith  filed  the  plat  of  a  new  town  which 
included  the  original  Sedville  and  a  tract  ex- 
tending from  the  Pacific  Railway  to  Third 
Street,  as  these  lines  now  exist.  The  name 
of  Sedville  was  abandoned  and  that  of  Se- 
dalia adopted  in  its  stead.  Survey  was  made 
by  Mentor  Thomson,  assisted  by  Richard 
HuUand,  and  the  sale  of  lots  and  erection  of 
buildings  began  the  same  month.  A  post 
office  was  established  near  the  old  Garrison 
House  with  John  Hedges  as  postmaster.  The 
first  hotel  was  kept  by  B.  H.  Offutt,  near  the 
same  place.  January  17,  1861,  the  first  pas- 
senger train  marked  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way. One  year  later  all  the  business  houses, 
about  a  score,  were  on  the  two  blocks  of  Main 
Street,  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Streets ; 
the  resident  population  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  families,  or  300  people.  The  war  ended 
all  legfitimate  business  enterprise,  although 
the  place  was  a  scene  of  activity  as  a  military 
post  and  supply  depot.  Late  in  1864  a  large 
population  began  to  come  in.  June  12,  1865, 
the  county  offices  and  courts  were  opened, 
having  been  removed  from  Georgetown,  and 
the  real  building  up  of  the  city  began.      A 


single  newspaper  served  as  an  exponent  of 
public  interests,  the  "Times,"  Republican, 
published  by  Stafford  &  Magann,  who  pur- 
chased the  material  of  the  "Advertiser,"* 
Democratic,  begun  by  George  R.  and  Ben 
Lingle  the  year  previous.  The  "Advertiser" 
was  preceded  by  but  one  paper,  the  "Pacific 
Enterprise,"  which  was  printed  by  Wiley  P. 
Baker  for  a  few  months  in  1863.  In  1865 
William  and  Theodore  Heberecht  built  the 
first  flourmill,and  theColton  Brothers,  Lyons 
and  Heard  additions  were  laid  out.  In  1866 
Cyrus  Newkirk  and  A.  D.  Ja)mes  founded  the 
First  National  Bank,  which  went  into  liquida- 
tion in  1894,  In  1867  the  Lesher,  McVey, 
Woods  and  Meyers  additions  were  platted. 
In  1868  George  R.  Smith  laid  off  the  Lincoln- 
town  addition  and  buildings  to  the  value  of 
$494,000  were  erected.  In  1869  the  Rev.  E. 
T.  Brown  laid  out  the  addition  known  as  East 
Sedalia.  In  1868  the  Gas  Company,  from 
which  has  developed  the  present  Electric 
Light  and  Gas  Company,  was  organized. 
In  1872  the  water  works  were  built; 
in  1880  the  Telephone  Company  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1881  the  Electric  Street 
Railway  Company  began  operating  its 
lines.  About  1877  the  credit  of  the 
city  was  greatly  impaired.  The  bonded 
indebtedness  incurred  in  establishing  water- 
works and  making  improvements  amounted 
to  $265,000.  Consequent  depreciation  of 
values,  and  undervaluation  to  escape  oner- 
ous taxation,  made  impossible  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  10  per  cent  interest  ac- 
count. A  compromise  was  made  with  the 
Eastern  bondholders,  and  the  debt  was  re- 
funded in  a  twenty-year  5  per  cent  bond  issue, 
ami  credit  was  at  once  restored.  Since  that 
time  the  city  paper  has  been  eagerly  sought. 
During  the  Civil  War  Sedalia  early  became 
the  scene  of  military  operations,  and  was  a 
Federal  military  post  and  supply  depot  from 
the  begfinning  to  almost  the  end.  In  1861 
Captain  L.  F.  Parker  organized  a  company  of 
Union  Home  Guards,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Fox  a 
company  for  the  Confederate  service.  Col- 
onel John  F.  Philips'  Seventh  Cavalry,  Regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Militia,  and  the  Fortieth 
Regfiment  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia,  were 
both  largely  recruited  in  Sedalia  and  vicinit>-, 
and  their  service  was  so  efficient  that  Sedalia 
was  undisturbed  except  during  the  Price  raid 
in  1864,  when  the  enemy  entered  the  city  and 
held  it  for  a  few  hours  (See  "Sedalia,  Capture 
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of").  General  George  R.  Smith  was  active 
and  capable  in  all  military  concerns,  and  was 
for  a  time  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  un- 
der Governor  Gamble,  deriving  his  title  from 
that  service.  Early  in  1861  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon  passed  through  to  Wilson  Creek,  where 
he  fell  in  battle.  General  Sigel  followed  with 
his  troops  and  was  the  guest  of  Jacob  Nuss- 
berger,  who  knew  him  in  Germany.  The 
famous  Mulligan  Brigade  marched  through 
to  Lexington,  where  it  was  captured  by  Gen- 
eral Price  after  a  severe  battle. 

The  corporate  history  of  the  city  is  pecu- 
liar. While  originally  platted  November  30, 
1857,  and  again  October  16,  i860,  its  legal  ex- 
istence was  long  delayed.  The  Civil  War  be- 
gan and  Sedalia  became  a  military  post,  gov- 
erned by  martial  law.  The  leading  citizens 
continued  active,  however,  in  their  effort  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  and 
in  December,  1863,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  measures  to  secure  a  town  charter  as 
a  means  to  the  principal  end.  A  charter  was 
drafted,  and  by  its  terms  the  following  named 
were  designated  as  provisional  officers: 
Mayor,  George  R.  Smith;  marshal,  James 
G.  Tesch;  assessor,  C.  P.  Townsley;  alder- 
men, Frank  L.  Parker,  William  Beck,  Ira  C. 
Pierce,  R.  Waltenspiel,  Richard  HuUand,  Eli 
Laupheimer  and  Francis  McCabe.  This 
charter,  with  unimportant  changes,  and  the 
county  seat  removal  act,  were  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  the  same  day,  February 
15,  1864.  At  the  first  city  election,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April  following,  the  pro- 
visional aldermen  were  elected  to  succeed 
themselves,  with  James  G.  Tesch  as  mayor. 
General  Smith  declining  further  service.  T. 
W.  Moses  was  appointed  register,  and  C.  P. 
Townsley  as  assessor.  Practically,  this  gov- 
ernment had  but  a  nominal  existence,  martial 
law  being  yet  in  force,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear of  record  until  April,  1865,  when  it  or- 
dered some  minor  street  improvements.  G. 
L.  Vickers  was  president  of  the  council,  and 
T.  W.  Moses  was  register.  Colonel  John  F. 
Phillips  was  elected  mayor  in  1866,  Henry 
Suess  in  1867,  and  Bacon  Montgomery  in 
1868.  By  this  time  the  city  government  was 
firmly  established.  During  the  six  years  of 
the  Drake  Constitution  restrictions  the  Re- 
publicans controlled  all  the  offices.  Until 
1872  the  mayor  was  police  magistrate  ex 
officio.  In  1867  the  office  of  city  treasurer  was 
created,  and  in   1873  all  offices  were  made 


elective.    The  police  department  consists  of 
a  chief  and  twelve  men. 

The  first  educational  effort  was  by  private 
individuals.  E.  W.  Washburn  and  daughter, 
afterward  Mrs.  J.  D.  Qaycomb,  were  the  first 
teachers,  about  1863,  occupying  a  store  room. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Miss  Laura  Moses, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Judge  C.  P.  Towns- 
ley.  Afterward  W.  H.  Allison  erected  a 
frame  building,  designed  for  a  female  semi- 
nary, but  the  project  failed,  and  it  was  used 
for  general  school  purposes  until  1866.  In 
that  year,  under  a  general  law  just  become 
operative,  the  public  school  system  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote,  and  the  first  board 
of  education  was  elected,  namely,  William 
Beck,  Florence  Crandall,  A.  Ensell,  Thomas 
J.  Montgomery,  E.  W.  Washburn  and  Wil- 
liam Bloess.  In  1867  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000  were  issued,  and  the  half-square 
now  occupied  by  the  Broadway  school  was 
purchased,  and  the  present  edifice  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  In  1868-9  Professor  G. 
O.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools,  and  Professor  G.  W.  Ready,  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  planned  a  systematic 
course  of  gradation.  Their  effort,  and  liberal 
appropriations  of  money  for  buildings  and 
teachers,  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the 
present  magnificent  system  of  education.  At 
its  head  is  the  high  school,  completed  in  1895, 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  It  is  of  sandstone,  three 
stories,  with  basement.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  2,500  pupils,  and  an  auditorium  with 
seats  for  618  people,  is  heated  by  steam, 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  old  Broadway 
school  seats  960  pupils.  Prospect  school, 
two  stories,  seats  470  pupils,  and  Summit 
school,  of  similar  size,  seats  600  pupils.  The 
buildings  cost  $22,000  each.  There  are  five 
other  smaller  buildings.  The  Lincoln  colored 
school  is  brick,  two  stories,  seats  480  pupils, 
and  cost  $12,500.  The  total  cost  of  school 
buildings  was  $160,000,  and  the  seating  ca- 
pacity was  4,500.  In  1899  ^^^  teachers  em- 
ployed were  seventy-one,  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries per  term  were  $35,000,  the  enrollment 
of  pupils  was  3,630,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  94.7  per  cent  of  enrollment.  Cath- 
olic institutions  are  the  School  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  taught  by  five  sisters  of  that  order, 
with  125  pupils,  occupying  property  worth 
$5,000,  and  the  School  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  with  four  teachers  and  100  pupils, 
occupying  property  ^^orth  $7,500.  The  George 
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R.  Smith  College,  for  the  higher  education 
of  colored  people,  named  for  a  liberal  donor, 
was  completed  in  1882.  In  1876  J.  B.  Van 
Patten  opened  the  Sedalia  Seminary,  and 
Professor  E.  R.  Booth  the  Missouri  Central 
Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute.  In 
1877  these  were  consolidated,  and  the  school 
was  successfully  conducted  for  nearly  three 
years,  when  the  buildings  and  contents  were 
burned.  Other  buildings  were  secured,  and 
the  school  was  continued  as  the  Sedalia  Sem- 
inary, absorbing  the  Queen  City  Seminary, 
a  later  in3titution.  In  1882  this  was  merged 
into  the  Sedalia  University,  founded  that 
year,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  soon  suspended.  In 
1883  the  Central  Business  College  was 
founded  by  C.  W.  Robbins. 

The  pioneer  religious  effort  is  noticed  in 
the  sketch  of  Pettis  County.  In  April,  1861, 
Elder  George  W.  Longan  ddirered  the 
first  sermon  in  Sedalia,  in  a  store 
building  belonging  to  A.  T.  Hodge, 
and  on  the  third  Sunday  in  May  01^ 
ganized  the  first  religious  body,  which  now 
exists  as  the  Christian  Church.  Among  the 
first  members  were  George  R.  Smith  and  fam- 
ily. A  house  of  worship  was  not  built  untU 
1866.  A  little  later  the  same  year  the  Rev. 
John  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  walked  from 
Georgetown,  and  held  a  meeting  in  a  dwell- 
ing house,  the  congregation  being  principally 
United  States  soldiers.  Soon  afterward  a 
church  building  was  removed  from  S)rracu8e, 
the  first  edifice  occupied  for  religious  pur- 
poses. From  this  grew  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  organized  August  11,  1865, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Montgomery. 
Colonel  John  F.  Philips  was  among  the 
origfinal  members.  In  1862  the  Rev.  Stan- 
ford Ing,  a  Methodist,  held  services  at  in- 
tervals. No  regular  appointments  were  made 
until  1864,  when  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Carpenter 
organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
A  permanent  reorganization  was  effected  in 
1865,  with  seven  members,  by  the  Rev. 
George  McKee.  The  erection  of  a  church 
edifice  was  begun  the  same  year,  and  in  1867 
the  lecture  room  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Ames,  The  First  Baptist  Church,  with  nine- 
teen members,  was  organized  October  20, 
1865,  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Brown,  and  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected  the  same  year.  Elder 
Brown  was  pastor  until  1867,  when  he  re- 
signed to  found  the  church  at  East  Sedalia. 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Catholic  Church  g^cw 
out  of  a  small  congregation  organized  about 

1865  by  the  Rev.  Father  Walsh,  of  Jefferson 
City,  who  held  services  in  White's  Hall.     In 

1866  a  church  building  was   erected.     The 
First  Congregational  Church  was  organized 
April  12,  1866,  with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bowers 
as  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  assisting  in  its  institution.     A  house 
of  worship  was  erected  in  1867,  largely  with 
the  assistance  of  eastern  friends  of  the  pas- 
tor.    In   1868  the  Rev.  John  Monteith,   of 
St.  Louis,  conducted  a  revival  meeting  which 
greatly  strengthened  all  the  churches.     Cal- 
vary Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1867 
by  the  Rev.  Thomasi  Green,  and  held  services 
in  a  schoolhouse  and  the  courthouse   until 
about  1869,  when  a  building  was  erected.     In 
1869    the    First    Cumberland    Presbyterian 
Church  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Reed, 
and  a  house  of  worship,  was  built  in  1881. 
February   18,   1870,  a  number  of  members 
withdrew  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  organized  the  Old  School  Presb)rterian 
Church  with  Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  the 
former  body,  as  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Ehin- 
lap  succeeding  him  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
parent     church.     In     1871     the     Methodist 
Church,  South,  was  founded  with  the  Rev. 
Preston  Phjlips  as  pastor.    A  church  edifice 
was  erected  and  dedicated  the  same  year  by 
Bishop  Marvin.     In  1875  ^^^  Rev.  Charles 
Krafft  organized  a  German  Evangelical  con- 
gregaticm  which  for  some  time  occupied  the 
Presbyterian  buildingfs ;  in  1876  a  church  was 
built.    May  21,  1877,  the  Montgomery  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chuch  was  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Frank  Oechsli,  who  became  pastor, 
with  eight  members.  A  carpenter's  shop  and 
a  hall  were  occupied  until  a  house  of  worship 
was  erected  the  year  following.     More  re- 
cently have  been  organized  the  East  Broad- 
way    Christian,      Second      Congregational, 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic,  Central  Presbyterian, 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  German  Methodist 
and  Trinity  Lutheran  Churches.     The  col- 
ored people  have  two  Baptist,  two  Methodist 
Episcopal     and     one     African     Methodist 
Churches.    With  few  exceptions  the  church 
buildings  are  substantial  edifices  of  brick  and 
stone,  of  modern  construction,  and  the  most 
approved  styles  of  architecture,  with  hand- 
somely furnished  interiors.    The  total  value 
of  church  property  is  $325,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  members  is  about  6,500. 
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.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  built  up 
with  modern  business  blocks  and  individual 
buildings  containing  all  metropolitan  con- 
veniences. The  residence  portions  arc  beau- 
tifully shaded,  with  spacious  grounds,  and  a 
profusion  of  flowers  and  other  lawn  adorn- 
ments. Many  of  the  houses  are  mansion- 
like in  proportions  and  elegance  of  design, 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  cottages  of  vari- 
ous styles  of  architecture.  There  is  a  notice- 
able absence  of  illy  kept  houses  which  mar 
the  appearance  of  many  places.  Several 
handsome  pleasure  resorts  are  easy  of  access 
by  the  electric  line.  Liberty  Park,  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  business  center,  was  purr 
chased  by  the  city  in  1898  at  a  cost  of  $22,- 
000.  It  contains  forty-five  acres,  with  abund- 
ant forest  shade  and  numerous  flower  beds, 
together  with  a  lake  covering  four  acres, 
utilized  for  boating.  Ashing  and  skating.  On 
the  grounds  are  a  fine  hotel  with  a  spacious 
assembly  room.  Forest  Park,  owned  by  the 
Electric  Railway  Company,  and  reached  by 
its  cars,  is  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
courthouse ;  it  contains  thirty  acres  of  forest, 
with  a  five-acre  lake,  a  building  for  perform- 
ances and  dancing,  a  bowling  alley  and  base- 
ball grounds.  The  same  company  owns 
Brown  Springs,  two  miles  southward,  a  for- 
est range  of  120  acres,  with  medicinal 
springs,  bathing  pools  and  bath  rooms. 
Under  statute  provisions,  in  1899  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  acquired  a  tract  of  160 
acres  of  land,  one  and  one-half  miles  south- 
west of  the  city,  upon  which  are  to  be  erected 
buildings  suitable  for  fair  purposes.  In  1900 
the  population  of  Sedalia  was  15,231. 

Sedalia^  Capture  of. — When  General 
Price  invaded  Missouri  in  1864,  Colonel 
John  D.  Crawford,  a  native  of  Pettis  County, 
and  an  ardent  Unionist,  under  instructions 
from  General  Rosecrans,  organized  forces  for 
home  defense  at  Sedalia,  Warrensburg  and 
Ointon.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
former  place,  where  he  assembled  225 
mounted  men,  with  some  dismounted,  fur- 
loughed  and  discharged  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. He  had  no  artillery.  His  officers  were 
Adjutant  Chan.  P.  Townsley,  Captains 
Frank  L.  Parker,  B.  F.  Yankee,  William 
Btoess,  Donahue  and  Washburn,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Frank  McCabe,  Ben  Lyon  and  Rich- 
ard Bard.  This  force  was  busily  occupied  for 
some  weeks  throwing  up  fortifications,  scout- 


ing and  performing  guard  duty,  often  sleep- 
ing in  line  of  battle.    About  October  12th 
General  E.  B.  Brown  teleg^raphed  orders  for 
the    abandonment    of    the    post.     Colonel 
Crawford  was  unable  to  answer,  the  tele- 
graph wires  having  been  cut,  but  determined 
to  stay  until  driven  out.    He  made  a  recon- 
noisance  to  Otterville,  where  he  found  the 
bridge  in  flames.  The  next  day  he  skirmished 
with   the  enemy,  drivmg  them  away,   then 
returning  co  Sedalia.    October  15th  General 
Jeff  Thompson   appeared   before   the   place 
with  about   1.500  men  and  three  pieces  of 
artillery.    His  advance  was  met  about  noon 
near  the  present  city  cemetery  by  Captain 
Donahue  with  a  small  cavalry  force,  which, 
after  an  exchange  of  several  volleys,  retired 
to  the  city.    The  Confederates  then  opened 
with  artillery,  while  they  pushed  forward  at- 
tacking columns.    About  250  cavalry  charged 
across  the  prairie  from  the  northeast  upon 
the  earthwork  near  the  present  corner  of 
Jefferson  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  and 
were    repulsed    by    Captain    Bloess'    Home 
Guards.    Colonel  Crawford's  principal  force 
was   posted    to    the    west    of   the    Catholic 
Church,  which  was  the  principal  point  of  at- 
tack.   After  being  briskly  engaged  for  some 
time,  and  under  a  sharp  artillery  fire  which 
he  could  not  return,  he  withdrew  his  men 
and  joined  General  Sanborn,  who  was  in  pur- 
suit of  Price.    General  Thompson  entered  the 
place  about  3  o'clock,  took  and  paroled  about 
100  prisoners,  and  pillaged  the  government 
supply  depot.    The  old  Virginia  Hotel  was 
fired,  but   the    flames  were  extinguished  by 
some  of  the   Confederates,   who   knew  the 
family  of  Captain  Henry,  the  proprietor.    The 
conduct  of  the  enemy  was  generally  good, 
and  the  few  evil-disposed  were  held  in  check 
by  General  Thompson.     He  evacuated  the 
place  about  sundown.   The  Unionists  lost  one 
killed  and  several  wounded ;  the  Confederates 
three  killed  and  several  wounded.     Among 
the  killed  was  Sergeant  Holm,  a  favorite  of 
General  Thompson,  who  led  a  daring  charge ; 
and  a  little  child  of  a  Mr.  Mack,  struck  by  a 
piece  of  shell  which  exploded  in  his  house. 

Sedalia  Republican  Flambeau 
Olnb* — ^A  political  organization  consisting 
of  eighty  drilled  men,  with  a  drum  corps  of 
twelve  men.  It  was  organized  in  1888  by 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Burr,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  now  serving  in  the  Philippines. 
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A  few  months  later  John  M.  Glenn  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  the  captaincy,  during  his 
absence  from  home;  he  has  commanded  the 
club  continuously  from  that  time  until  the 
present.  The  uniform  is  white  duck,  with 
black  buttons ;  the  members  carry  flambeaux, 
and  perform  an  elaborate  drill,  peculiar  to 
this  body,  founded  in  part  upon  the  zouave 
drill  of  the  French  Army,  and  comprising 
many  novel  movements  taken  from  other  or- 
ganizations or  original  within  itself.  Their 
exhibitions  have  been  witnessed  with  great 
interest  in  thirteen  States  which  they  have 
visited,  and  they  were  given  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Washington  City  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Harrison. 

Seiberty  James  M«,  ex-Auditor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  ex-Treasurer  of  State, 
was  born  February  3,  1847,  in  Perry  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  Daniel  and  Melissa  (Mc- 
Combs)  Seibert,  the  first  named  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  the  last  named  born  in  Mis- 
souri. His  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a 
Pennsylvanian  of  German  antecedents,  served 
in  the  War  of  181 2  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  his  uniform  and 
epaulets  are  yet  in  possession  of  the  Seibert 
family.  This  ancestor  removed  to  Missouri 
in  18 1 8  and  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest 
emigrants  who  came  to  Missouri  Territory 
from  the  Eastern  States.  He  established  his 
home  first  in  St.  Louis,  but  afterward  re- 
moved to  Perry  County,  and  built  there  the 
first  water  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  flour 
erected  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
mill  was  located  at  the  place  now  occupied  by 
what  is  known  as  Wilkinson's  Mill,  on  Apple 
Creek,  six  miles  west  of  Wittenburg.  His 
son,  Daniel  Seibert,  the  father  of  Colonel 
James  M.  Seibert,  was  an  infant  when  the 
family  came  to  Missouri.  He  was  promi- 
nent during  his  active  life  as  a  merchant 
and  farmer  in  Perry  County,  where  he  died 
in  1870,  and  where  his  wife  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  Colonel  Seibert  received  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  na- 
tive county,  and  later  was,  for  a  time,  a 
student  at  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon, 
Illinois.  In  1866,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  he  went  to  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  first  engaged  in  farming 
operations.  Afterward  he  was  interested  in 
various  mercantile  ventures  in  which  he 
demonstrated  his  energy  and  ability  as  a  man 


of  affairs  and  showed  his  fitness  for  public 
positions.  The  first  office  which  he  held  was 
that  of  sheriff  and  collector  of  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau County,  to  which  positions  he  was 
repeatedly  elected.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
State  treasurer,  and  filled  that  office  one  term 
of  four  years.  He  was  then  elected  auditor 
of  State,  and  through  re-elections  filled  that 
position  until  1901,  when  he  Voluntarily  re- 
tired from  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
As  auditor  of  State  he  had  charge  of  what 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, during  a  period  in  which  were 
adjusted  many  complicated  financial  affairs 
growing  out  of  various  forms  of  indebtedness 
for  railroad  building  and  other  public  en- 
terprises, and  which  extended  to  almost  every 
county  in  the  State.  As  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  he  so  thoroughly  systematized 
the  business  of  the  department  that  his  rec- 
ords became  recognized  generally  as  models 
of  perfection  in  accuracy  and  ready  accessi- 
bility. With  a  thorough  understanding  of  all 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  State  and  its  sub- 
divisions, and  a  complete  grasp  of  even  mat- 
ters of  detail  in  connection  therewith,  he  so 
conducted  the  business  of  the  department, 
that  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  of  service  he 
retired,  recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  public  servants  who  have  gfiven  their 
time  and  talents  to  Missouri.  During  all 
the  years  of  his  official  life  he  has  been  an 
influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  has  honored  him  with  political  pre- 
ferment, and  which  he  in  turn  has  honored 
by  his  fidelity  to  the  public  welfare.  Of 
pleasing  personality,  suave  and  affable  in 
manner,  he  has  shown  himself  a  natural 
leader  of  men,  and  few  of  those  now  in  public 
life  in  this  State  have  rendered  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  Democratic  party  in  its  various 
political  campaigns.  His  executive  ability, 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  political  conditions  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  have  made  him  a  party 
manager  of  rare  capability,  trusted  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  his  friends,  and  admired  for 
his  candor  and  fairness  by  those  opposed  to 
him.  A  warm  personal  friend  of  Honorable 
A.  M.  Dockery,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  Congress,  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, Colonel  Seibert  managfed  his  campaign 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  which 
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g^ve  him  the  desired  nomination,  and  after 
the  convention  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  central  committee,  and  as 
such  conducted  the  subsequent  successful 
State  campaign  of  1900.  Colonel  Seibert  has 
himself  been  prominently  mentioned  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  connection  with  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Missouri, 
and  whether  or  not  he  may  have  ambitions  ill 
this  direction,  it  may  be  said  that  the  office 
could  hardly  be  more  worthily  bestowed.  His 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
commandery  degrees.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
and  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  December  27,  1866,  Colonel  Seibert 
was  married  at  Brazeau,  Missouri,  to  Miss 
Emma  Wilson,  daughter  of  Franklin  Wilson, 
of  Perry  County,  a  substantial  farmer  and 
excellent  citizen.  Four  children  were  born 
of  this  marriage.  Alpha,  a  graduate  of  the 
Synodical  Female  College,  at  Fulton,  is  the 
wife  of  Daniel  J.  Hancock,  a  merchant  of 
St.  Louis.  Frank,  educated  at  Westminster 
College,  Fulton,  and  at  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' College,  St.  Louis,  died  in  June,  1893. 
Robert  died  in  infancy.  Alma,  a  remarkably 
intellectual  and  well  read  young  lady,  is  liv- 
ing at  home  with  her  parents. 

Self-Culture    Hall   Association. — 

See  "Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis." 

Seligman.— A  village  in  Barry  County, 
on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway, 
and  the  junctional  point  of  the  Eureka 
Springs  (Arkansas)  Railway,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Cassville,  the  county  seat,  and  242 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  public 
school,  a  Union  Church,  open  to  all  denomi- 
nations; a  Masonic  lodge,  a  Democratic 
newspaper,  the  "Sunbeam  f  a  roller  mill,  and 
a  number  of  business  houses.  In  1899  the 
population  was  350.  It  was  platted  in  1880, 
and  incorporated  March  8,  1881.  It  is  named 
after  Mrs.  Seligman,  wife  of  a  Jewish  banker, 
who  made  a  liberal  gift  for  building  the 
church. 

Sellers,  Sanford,  superintendent  of 
the  Wentworth  Military  Academy  at  Lexing- 
ton, Missouri,  was  born  July  24,  1854,  near 
Lawrenceburg,  Anderson  County,  Kentucky. 
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His  father,  Dr.  John  Newton  Sellers,  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  removed  to  Texas,  and 
died  there  in  1858.  His  mother,  who  was 
Marcia  Jane  McBrayer  before  her  marriage, 
was  also  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  died  in 
Texas  in  1870.  Sanford  Sellers  obtained 
his  primary  and  elementary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Texas  and  the  Danville 
Collegiate  Institute,  at  Danville,  Kentucky. 
He  took  the  regular  classical  course  at  Cen- 
tral University,  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1877  si^d  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1880.  In  1855  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Texas,  and  his 
boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a  ranch  in  Jack- 
son County.  In  1870  he  left  home  and  en- 
tered upon  his  school  life  in  Kentucky.  He 
taught  one  year  as  principal  of  an  academy 
at  McAfee,  Kentucky,  and  for  one  year  was 
an  educator  in  a  military  school  at  Waco, 
Texas.  He  resigned  this  position  for  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Austin  College,  Sherhian, 
Texas,  and  from  that  place  removed  to  Lex- 
ington, Missouri,  where  he  has  since  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Wentworth  Military  Acad- 
emy. His  work  as  superintendent  of  this 
pioneer  military  school  of  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  has  been  his  all-absorbing  duty  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  growth  and 
present  high  standing  of  the  institution  show 
how  well  that  duty  has  been  performed.  Un- 
der his  management  it  has  grown  from  a 
small,  struggling  day  school,  conducted  in  an 
old  church  building,  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  schools  of  its  kind  in 
the  West,  with  a  patronage  now  covering 
some  twenty  States  and  Territories.  Its 
graduates  were  numerous  and  conspicuous  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  many  of  them 
holding  commissions  of  high  rank.  Through 
Colonel  Sellers'  efforts  this  school  has  se- 
cured recognition  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
in  being  made  a  post  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  from  the  United  States  government  in 
having  an  officer  detailed  as  military  instruc- 
tor. In  1893  the  superintendent  of  this 
academy  was  commissioned  major  by  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  in  1899  he  was  given 
the  commission  of  colonel.  Politically  he  is 
a  Democrat,  but  has  not  sought  public  pre- 
ferment in  a  candidacy  for  office.  He  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1875.  In  1898  he  was  elected  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lexing- 
ton, Missouri.     He  was  made  a  Mason  in 
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1S97,  taking  afterward  all  of  the  degrees  of 
the  blue  lodge,  chapter  and  conimander\% 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  order  in  Lex- 
ington. Colonel  Sellers  was  married  in  1882, 
to  Miss  Lucia  Valentine  Rogers,  of  Waco, 
Texas,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  a  resident 
of  Texas  from  1865  until  her  removal  to  Mis- 
souri. To  this  union  these  children  have 
come:  Ovid  Rogers,  Marcia,  Pauline,  San- 
ford,  Jr.,  and  McBrayer.  The  head  of  the 
family  is  not  only  an  influential  factor  in  the 
military  and  educational  circles  of  the  State, 
but  is  a  progressive,  patriotic  citizen  and  a 
man  who  has  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
munity at  heart.  His  influence  upon  the 
young  men  under  his  care  is  wholesome  and 
beneficial.  He  holds  the  respect  of  those 
over  whom  he  is  in  authority,  and  the  highest 
esteem  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
efforts  directed  towird  the  improvement  of 
young  manhood  and  the  proper  training  of 
the  youthful  mind. 

Seminary  or  University  Lands. — 

By  act  of  Congress,  March  6,  1820,  thirty- 
six  sections  of  land  (46,080  acres)  were 
granted  to  Missouri  as  seminary  or  univer- 
sity lands,  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of 
kaming.  These  were  located  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Legislature.  In  the 
autumn  of  183 1  these  lands  were  put  on  sale, 
at  the  State  land  offices,  opened  under  legis- 
lative authority  at  Independence,  Palmyra 
and  Benton.  No  lands  were  sold  at  less  than 
$2  per  acre.  The  sale  produced  about  $70,- 
000,  deducting  expenses,  and  out  of  this  fund 
was  established  the  University  of  Missouri, 
at  Columbia. 

Seminole  War.— See  "War  With  the 
Seminoles." 

Senate,  United  States.— One  branch 
of  the  national  Congress,  which  sits  in  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  twice  as  many  members  as  there 
are  States  in  the  Union,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  two.  They  are  chosen,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  State  Legislatures.  One- 
third  the  number  of  Senators  are  renewed 
every  two  years,  and  this  makes  the  Senate 
a  continuous  body.  Its  presiding  officer  is  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ate, in  addition  to  taking  an  equal  part,  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  making 
of  laws  for  the  whole  country,  confirms  ap- 


pointments to  office  made  by  the  President, 
and  ratifies  treaties,  also.  Appointments 
which  it  refuses  to  confirm  and  treaties  which 
it  refuses  to  ratify,  fail.  In  the  event  of  the 
death,  resignation,  or  disqualification  of  a 
Senator,  the  Governor  of  the  State  from 
which  such  Senator  may  have  been  elected 
may  appoint  a  Senator  to  hold  until  the  Leg- 
islature meets.  The  qualifications  of  a 
United  States  Senator  are  that  he  must  be 
an  .inhabitant  of  the  State  he  represents, 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  for  nine  years  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  United 
States  Senators  are  paid  out  of  the  United 
States  treasury,  $5,000  a  year  and  their  trav- 
eling expenses.  The  method  of  election  of 
United  States  Senators  as  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  Congress,  requires  that  the  Senator 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  State  Legislature  next 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
Senator  whose  place  is  to  be  filled,  and  the 
voting  shall  beg^n  on  the  second  Tuesday 
after  the  meeting.  Each  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature votes  for  a  Senator  separately,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  two  houses  meet  in 
joint  session  at  12  o'clock,  and,  if  both  have 
voted  for  the  same  person,  he  is  declared 
elected ;  but  if  they  have  not,  the  joint  session 
proceeds  to  choose  the  Senator  by  viva  voce 
vote.  If  no  choice  is  made  the  first  day,  the 
joint  session  is  to  meet  every  day  the  Legis- 
lature is  in  session,  and  take  at  least  one  vote, 
until  a  choice  is  made. 

Senators,  State.— State  Senators  are 
members  of  the  Senate,  or  upper  house  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Thay  are  thirty-four  in 
number,  as  fixed  by  the  State  constitution, 
and  are  chosen  for  four  years  by  districts, 
which  are  formed  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  equal 
in  population  as  possible.  One-half  the 
number  of  State  Senators  are  chosen  every 
two  years,  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  a  con- 
tinuous body.  The  qualifications  of  a  State 
Senator  are  that  he  shall  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  have  been  a  qualified  voter  of  the 
State  for  three  years  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district  for  one  year  next  before  his  elec- 
tion. State  Senators  are  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury,  $5  for  the  first  seventy  days 
of  the  session,  and  after  that  $1  a  day,  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Senators,   United    States. — See 

*'United  States  Senators.** 
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Seneca.— A  city  in  Newton  County,  on 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  six- 
teen miles  southwest  of  Neosho,  the  county 
seat,  and  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  four  miles  from  the  Quapaw 
Agency.  It  has  a  good  graded  school; 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, Christian,  Presb)rterian  and  Catholic 
Churches,  and  the  "Dispatch,"  an  independ- 
ent newspaper.  There  are  lodges  of  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Honor  and  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  a  Grand  Army  Post.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  works  of  the  American 
Tripoli  Company,  of  St.  Louis  (see  "Tripoli"), 
operating  on  a  1,200-acre  tract;  the  town  has 
also  a  bank,  two  flourmills  and  a  sawmill.  It 
was  platted  by  J.  C.  Bunch  in  1868,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  fourth  class  city  in  1883, 
with  John  T.  Albert  as  mayor.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  1,500. 

Sennet,  James  W^  was  born  near 
Granville,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  son  of 
Alanson  and  Julia  (Webster)  Sennet.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  James  Sennet,  who  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  in 
his  youth  and  settled  in  Blanford,  Massa- 
iChusetts.  There  he  married  Mary  Isham, 
who  belonged  to  an  old  New  England  family 
of  English  antecedents.  At  Blanford,  Alan- 
son Sennet,  his  son,  was  bom  August  15, 
1801.  In  1806  James  Sennet  came  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  three  years  after  that  State 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  settled 
with  the  Massachusetts  colony  near  what 
has  since  become  the  classic  and  beautiful 
village  of  Granville.  There,  on  a  farm,  he 
passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  dying 
at  an  advanced  age  and  leaving  a  large  family 
of  children,  of  whom  Alanson  Sennet  was  the 
youngest  son.  Alanson  Sennet  grew  up  in 
what  is  known  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  agricultural  repons  in  Ohio,  and 
married  Julia  Webster,  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, a  daughter  of  Elijah  D.  Webster, 
of  East  Poultney,  Vermont,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  the  great  Daniel  Webster.  After 
his  marriage  Alanson  Sennet  continued  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  was  brought  up  and  be- 
•came  a  prosperous  and  influential  citizen. 
He  was  very  active  in  church  and  educational 
matters,  and  being  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  he  helped  to  establish, 
4inder  the  auspices  of  that  church,  what  was 


then  called  Granville  College,  and  has  since 
become  Dennison  University,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  Ohio.  For 
many  years  he  was  financial  agent  for  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this 
institution.  An  earnest  worker  in  the  for- 
eign mission  field,  he  established  a  station  in 
India  which  bore  his  name,  and  there  main- 
tained a  local  missionary  at  his  own  expense 
during  his  life,  and  provided  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  mission  after  his  death  by  pro- 
visions incorporated  into  his  last  will  and 
testament.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  and  became  actively  inter- 
ested in  various  enterprises  at  that  place. 
With  other  property,  he  acquired  a  tract  of 
land  containing  fifty-five  acres,  lying  between 
the  towns  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  and 
this  he  laid  out  as  an  addition  to  the  city 
of  Rock  Island,  which  bears  his  name.  He 
lived  at  Rock  Island  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  21,  1885,  and  his  wife 
died  there  February  11,  1868.  He  reared  a 
large  family  of  children,  of  whom  James  W. 
Sennet  was  the  eldest.  Although  reared  on 
a  farm,  this  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
determined  to  fit  himself  for  the  profession 
of  law,  and  upon  receiving  from  his  father  a 
full  scholarship  in  Granville  College,  he  en- 
tered the  preparatory  department  of  that  in- 
stitution. During  this  preparatory  course  he 
boarded  at  home,  walking  two  miles  each  day 
to  the  college,  and  occasionally  dropped  out 
long  enough  to  teach  the  winter  term  of  a 
country  school.  Before  entering  upon  the 
regular  college  course  he  taught  one  year 
in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  he  returned  to  Granville 
and  pursued  his  studies  uninterruptedly  until 
he  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  a  full  classi- 
cal course.  Pleased  with  the  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose which  he  had  shown  in  fitting  himself  for 
a  professional  career,  his  father  then  came  to 
his  assistance  and  supplied  him  with  means 
which  enabled  him  to  go  to  New  York  State 
and  enter  the  office  of  Edward  Wells,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  members 
of  the  bar  of  Peekskill,  with  whom  he  studied 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  July  3, 
1852,  and  then  returned  to  Ohio.  Soon  after 
reaching  home  he  determined  to  come  West 
to  begin  his  professional  career,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  determination  he  located  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  then  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising places  in  the  new  State  which  had  just 
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been  admitted  to  the  Union.  Here  he  soon 
became  prominent  in  his  profession,  and  also 
took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  In 
Ohio  he  had  grown  up  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  teachings  and  personality  of  such 
men  as  Thomas  Corwin,  the  elder  Thomas 
Evsring,  Henry  Stanbery  and  Columbus 
Delano,  great  leaders  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  his  entry  into  politics  was  as  a  member 
of  that  party.  With  the  disruption  of  the 
Whig  party,  he  drifted  naturally  into  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  was  a  delegate  from  his 
county  to  the  Iowa  State  convention,  which 
met  at  Iowa  City  in  February,  1854,  adopted 
the  first  Republican  platfoi-m  and  nominated 
James  W.  Grimes  for  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  candidate  for  Attorney  General  on  this 
historic  ticket  was  James  W.  Sennet.  Grimes 
was  elected,  but  the  balance  of  the  ticket,  with 
the  exception  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  de- 
feated. In  1856  Mr.  Sennet  removed  from 
Davenport  to  the  interior  of  the  State  and 
continued  his  practice  at  Newton,  the  county 
seat  of  Jasper  County.  When  the  Civil  War 
began,  and  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Gen- 
eral Lyon  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
Missouri,  he  closed  his  law  office,  went  out 
into  the  county  and  at  three  meetings  en- 
rolled a  company  of  Union  volunteers  which 
went  into  camp  at  Iowa  City  and  elected  him 
captain.  He  was  commissioned  and  his  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  as  Company  E  of  the  Fortieth  Regi- 
ment of  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  regi- 
ment was  immediately  sent  to  the  front,  and 
participated  in  the  engagements  at  Columbus 
and  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent campaigns  leading  up  to  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg.  After  that  Captain  Sennet  was 
at  Helena,  Arkansas,  and  moved  on  to  the 
capture  of  Little  Rock,  after  which  he  was 
attached  to  the  division  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Steele  and  took  part  in  the  Banks'  Red 
River  expedition.  He  was  finally  mustered 
out  of  the  service  at  Fort  Gibson,  with  an 
admirable  record  as  a  gallant  soldier  and 
officer.  Returning  then  to  Newton,  Iowa,  he 
resumed  his  law  practice  and  continued  it 
there  until  1868.  In  that  year  he  removed 
to  Carthage,  Missouri,  where  he  entered  into 
active  practice  and  has  occupied  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar  of  Jasper  County.  At  vari- 
ous times  he  has  held  local  offices,  having 
served  as  county  attorney,  member  of  the 
city  council,  mayor  of  the  city  and  president 


of  the  school  board.  When  the  Thirteenth 
Congressional  District  covered  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  southwestern  part  of  Missouri, and 
was  strongly  Republican,  he  entered  the  con- 
test as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  con- 
gressional nomination  against  H.  E.  Havens, 
of  Springfield,  but  a  local  disaffection  pre- 
vented the  western  part  of  the  district  from 
uniting  on  him  as  its  candidate.  Returning 
from  the  convention  held  at  Marshfield,  he 
canceled  all  political  appointments  which 
had  been  made  for  him  and  informed  the 
local  aspirants  that  the  field  would  be  theirs 
from  that  time  on.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
no  active  part  in  political  contests  of  this 
character,  but  has  led  a  quiet  life,  enjoying 
at  all  times  the  highest  esteem  of  the  public. 
In  the  days  of  his  activity  in  politics  he  was 
not  less  conspicuous  for  his  burning  elo- 
quence and  power  on  the  rostrum,  than  for 
his  ability  at  the  bar.  Captain  Sennet  mar- 
ried, on  the  3d  of  July,  i860,  Miss  Martha  R. 
Pattison,  daughter  of  A.  M.  and  Mary  Pat- 
tison,  who,  at  that  time,  lived  in  Marshall 
County,  Iowa.  Her  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  State  Senate,  and  a  man  of  promi- 
nence and  influence.  The  children  born  of 
this  marriage  were  Julia  M.  Sennet,  now  Mrs. 
William  R.  Logan,  of  Carthage,  Missouri, 
who  was  born  July  31,  1861 ;  Cora  H.  Sen- 
net, born  July  14,  1865,  who  married  William 
J.  Gilfillan,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  now  de- 
ceasecl — Mrs.  Gilfillan  resides  at  Los  .An- 
geles, California ;  Fred  Alanson  Sennet,  bom 
October  2,  1869,  and  now  located  at  Ram- 
part City,  on  the  Yukon  River,  in  Alaska; 
George  Sennet,  who  died  in  infancy  while  his 
father  was  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
whom  the  latter  never  saw ;  Ruby  Sennet  and 
Willie  Sennett,  both  of  whom  died  in  child- 
hood. The  first  Mrs.  Sennet  died  in  Car- 
thage, December  15,  1877.  November  20, 
1882,  Captain  Sennet  married  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Martin,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Illinois,  and 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hays.  Mrs.  Sennet 
was  a  relative  of  the  Smiths  and  Hopkins  of 
Illinois,  Honorable  William  M.  Smith,  who 
was  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  that  State,  having  been 
her  cousin.  Patrick  Hopkins,  who  was  her 
foster-father,  was,  in  early  days,  a  schoolmate 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Hopkins  and 
Lincoln  families  came  from  Kentucky  to 
Illinois  about  the  same  time.  Honorable  A. 
J.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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members  of  the  present  Illinois  delegation  in 
Congress,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Sergeant,  John  Bunyan,  pioneer  and 
mine  operator,  was  born  July  i6,  1820,  in 
Fayette  County,  Indiana.  His  parents  were 
Stephen  and  Susan  (Mathias)  Sergeant.  The 
father  was  a  farmer,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, reared  in  Virginia;  his  ancestors  were 
English,  who  come  to  America  in  colonial 
days  and  participated  in  the  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  mother  was  of  Welsh 
descent,  and  was  bom  in  Tennessee.  The 
son,  John  Bunyan,  had  no  education  beyond 
learning  to  read  and  write  while  a  lad  too 
young  to  work,  daily  attending  a  school  about 
three  miles  from  his  home.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  went  South,  and  shortly  after 
to  Wisconsin,  where  he  mined  in  the  lead 
regions,  gaining  that  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  served  him  to  so  good  purpose  in 
after  years.  He  afterward  removed  to  Iowa, 
but  the  extreme  cold  during  the  winter 
months  was  not  agreeable,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1867  he  removed  to  Missouri,  locating  at 
Oronogo,  where  he  made  a  farm  and  was  en- 
gaged in  stock  raising  for  about  two  years. 
His  attention  being  directed  to  the  old  lead 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  his  place,  he  bought 
land  upon  which  some  of  them  were  situated, 
and  mined  upon  a  small  scale  for  a  time.  In 
June  or  July,  1870,  he  removed  to  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Joplin,  and  in  association 
with  E.  R.  Moffit  opened  a  mine  on  Joplin 
Creek,  just  below  the  bridge.  There  were 
then  no  occupants  of  the  ground,  or  in  the 
vicinity,  save  themselves.  They  built  a  cabin 
and  did  their  own  cooking.  Almost  a  year 
later  his  wife  came,  and  about  the  same  time 
prospectors  began  to  arrive.  Moffit  and 
Sergeant  met  with  success,  taking  out  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lead,  and  early  in  1871 
they  erected  the  first  smelter  in  the  district, 
and  shortly  afterward  increased  the  number 
to  two  and  then  to  four.  In  1872  was  organ- 
ized the  Lone  Elm  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  of  which  Moffit  &  Sergeant  and 
E.  A.  Botkin  were  the  members.  This  was 
the  first  incorporated  body  to  engage  in  the 
development  of  the  industry  which  was  soon 
to  attain  to  gigantic  proportions.  The  plant 
operated  comprised  four  Scotch-eyes,  with  a 
capacity  of  36,000  pounds  per  diem.  Shortly 
afterward  E.  A.  Bartlett  engaged  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company,  and  there  perfected  his 


experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sublimed 
lead.  About  1874  ^^^  works  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  $100,000,  and  were 
promptly  rebuilt.  Some  time  afterward  Mr. 
Sergeant  sold  his  interest  to  Moffit,  who,  in 
turn,  sold  to  Judge  O.  H.  Richer.  The  plant 
is  now  known  as  the  Empire  Zinc  Works. 
Mr.  Sergeant  maintained  his  interest  in  min* 
ing  operations,  but  some  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1900,  he  ceased  to 
give  active  personal  attention  to  these  con- 
cerns. While  busied  with  the  management  of 
the  mines  and  smelting  plant,  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  active  in  other  directions,  and  in  a  large 
way.  He  built  the  first  flouring  mill,  which 
burned  down,  the  loss  being  $80,000.  He 
also  built  the  street  railway,  the  cars  drawn 
by  horses;  this  was  a  profitless  undertaking, 
and  was  abandoned  after  the  second  year. 
In  association  with  others,  he  organized  a 
company  to  build  the  first  railway  into  Jop- 
lin, what  is  now  known  as  the  Girard  branch 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway. 
Before  the  construction  was  well  under  way 
all  the  stockholders  retired  from  the  under- 
taking save  Moffit  &  Sergeant,  and  they  alone 
bore  all  the  financial  burden  and  carried  on 
the  enterprise  to  success.  The  cost  was  about 
$330,000,  of  which  they  advanced  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third,  bonding  the  road 
for  means  to  complete  it.  At  a  later  day  they 
sold  it  and  realized  a  profit.  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  originally  a  Whig,  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  that  party  became  a  Republican.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
was  always  one  of  its  most  cheerful  and  lib- 
eral supporters. 

Session  Acts. — ^The  laws  and  resolu- 
tions passed  at  each  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State.  They  are  laws  of  as 
full  force  and  authority  as  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  at  the  next  revision  of  the  laws 
after  they  are  passed  those  of  them  of  a  per- 
manent nature  are  given  their  proper  place 
in  the  Revised  Statutes.  Sometimes,  one  of 
the  laws  included  in  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
repealed,  amended  or  modified  by  a  session 
act.  The  session  acts  of  each  General  As- 
sembly are  published  at  State  expense. 

Seven  Wise  Men. — ^A  secret  benevo- 
lent and  fraternal  order,  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  New  Orleans  in  1852.  In  1859 
the  Grand  Conclave  of  Missouri  was  organ- 
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ized.  For  a  time  the  order  flourished  in  St. 
Louis,  but  during  the  Civil  War  its  member- 
ship diminished  materially,  and  the  Northern 
conclaves  declared  their  independence  of  the 
Southern  head  of  the  order.  For  some  years 
after  the  war  there  were  three  conclaves  in 
St.  Louis,  but  in  later  years  the  name  of  the 
order  ceased  to  appear  in  published  lists  of 
fraternal  organizations. 

Sexton,  Henry  Clay,  was  bom  March 
29,  1828,  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  December  31, 1893.  He  fol- 
lowed his  father's  occupation,  which  was  that 
of  contractor  and  builder,  until  1857,  the 
family  having  in  the  meantime  removed  to 
St.  Louis.  In  1857  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
old  volunteer  fire  department  of  St.  Louis, 
and  in  that  capacity  became  widely  known 
throughout  the  country.  In  1862  General 
Schofield  removed  him  from  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  fire  department  and  confined  him 
in  the  Gratiot  Street  prison  as  a  Southern 
sympathizer.  He  was  reappointed  in  1869, 
and  held  the  office  until  1885,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue, during  President  Cleveland's  first 
administration.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a 
Whig  in  politics,  but  later  became  a  Dem- 
ocrat. A  member  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church,  he  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  for 
many  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Mound 
Sunday  school.  July  4,  1850,  he  married  Miss 
Sara  Lavania  Lyon,  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
The  surviving  children  born  of  this  union  are 
Mrs.  Jennie  McCaw,  Mrs.  Addue  Maxwell, 
Mrs.  Lavania  Salter  and  Henry  Clay  Sexton. 

Sexton,  M«  P.,  superintendent  of  Bonner 
Springs  Sanitarium,  of  Kansas  City,  was 
born  March  30,  1857,  in  Boone  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  Charles  E.  and  Mary 
E.  (McDonald)  Sexton,  both  born  in  Mis- 
souri while  it  was  yet  a  Territory,  the  former 
in  Boone  County  and  the  latter  in  Howard 
County.  The  Sexton  family  of  Missouri  was 
established  by  George  Sexton,  who  came 
from  Maryland  in  1818,  bringing  with  him  a 
large  number  of  slaves,  and  locating  in  Boone 
County.  At  one  time  he  was  United  States 
mail  contractor  on  all  the  routes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  established  and  oper- 
ated numerous  stage  lines.  He  was  a  self- 
reliant,  well  informed  man,  and  evidence  of 
his  ability  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  not 


a  physician,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
set  broken  bones  and  perform  other  surgical 
operations  in  the  absence  of  regular  practi- 
tioners.   His  son,  Charles  E.  Sexton,  inher- 
ited the  executive  ability  of  the  father  and 
his  busy  active  life  was  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing and  operating  various  mills  and  fac- 
tories ;  he  is  yet  living  at  Cohimbia.    Dr.  M. 
P.  Sexton  attended  a  country  school,  and  as 
soon  as  old  enough  worked  in  his  father's 
mills,  filling  every  post  in  the  operation  of  its 
machinery.    He  was  an  insatiable  reader,  and 
devoted  himself  to  all  books  that  were  ac- 
cessible.    He    began    reading    Shakespeare 
when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  he  acquired  lan- 
guages readily,  and  frequently  expressed  his 
ideas  in  verse.    He  received  his  higher  liter- 
ary education  in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
taking  an  elective  course  in  the  academic  de- 
partment.    He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
same  institution  and  graduated  in  1880.    He 
afterward  added  to  his  professional  knowl- 
edge by  taking  clinical  and  hospital  training 
at  various  times  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 
He  began  practice  at  Centralia,  in  1880,  after- 
ward removing  to  Callaway  County,  where  he 
was  engaged  for  eight  years.     He  then  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  occupied  a 
position  on  the  medical  staff  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.    In  1890,  while  so  engaged,  he  was 
elected  assistant  physician  in  the   Missouri 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Fulton,  perform- 
ing  service   as   such   until    1892,    when   he 
located  at  Kansas  City,  devoting  his  attention 
particularly  to  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
a  department  of  medical  science  in  which  his 
training  was  thorough.    In  1894  he  organized 
a  stock  company  and  established  the  Bonner 
Springs  Sanitarium,  located  in  a  suburb  of 
Kansas  City,  for  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases named.    Of  this  institution  he  is  super- 
intendent,  and  president   of   the   managing 
company.     He  is  professor  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  for  one  year  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Woman's  Medical    College. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  Kansas  City  District  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Wyandotte  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Kansas  State  Medical  Society, 
the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American   Medical  Association.     He   is  an 
acknowledged  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  specialty  in  the  profession,  and 
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Sha.'kleford,  Dorsey  V>  .,    .  ,..„,,  II,>,.,irr>o:.. 

>,iline  {^pinity,  A'lirn^t  ^7,  i-'^^^^.  a  .  •  ,./-.-   ' 
cat* '1    in    the    p-ni^lio    ^ci;'>r<ls    «-.'    ; 
Ci"irty.      He  tauf^ht    school   for   tht.«- 
and  studied  law  in  the  nuantij:^'",  and,  in  lo^-;, 
'>t-:ran  the  practice  of  law  a;    f'^^aiville.     In      ^ 
H.^2  he  wa^  elected  i>^o^t'Cutn  ,-     **-»rnfV  of 
(V>t.>per  Count},  a!  d  at  '/le  end  (^:  *-  •  ji  lie 

was  re- elected.  In  iSo-  he  wa?  o'-  ■. :  ;  >'lre 
(>f  the  circrJt  court,  and  S'T^-- d  'nvil  i8(K), 
when  he  re^'t^ne*!  and  was  (!>■. '.^-l  to  C'on- 
;:;''t'S^  in  the  h.h^iith  distnc*  t^  -.i\-tt'd  H.  P. 
T'.h.nd,  decease*! — r<\^eivnv  >  •■  -.  -  vo^'.s  to 
I5.8:.X  cnst  for  J.  W.  \'o^t'  .  •- •  :.ui)^\'an. 
and  850  for  \V.  R.  Hale,  cw  ,'.  ^  ^of  th'^ 
l*e''>jde's  party. 

Shakespearean   Anni\<Tsary.  -  '' 

inter^'^tmj;'    tvent    took    j-lac*^    in    St.    L<'.- 
April  23,   i8()4,  being'  the  ce^.^.r-ition  of   .    • 
tliree  htnidredth  anniver^-nv  (>\   O'o  birth  ". 
Shakespeare,  for  the  hent-ht  ttf  :he  Mis^ij-s    ,  , 
\'a!ley  >ani!ary  Fair.      It  was   held   in   /d 
cani-ile  Library  TIalh  and  was  presi'h  d  ,  . 
by  ^iaior  (general  \\  riiani  S.   Rosecran- 
was  the  most  noted   amateur  entertaui, 
.ever  driven  in  the  ci^y. 
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his  papers  upon  such  subjects,  read  before 
medical  bodies,  and  appearing  in  professional 
journals,  command  the  utmost  respect.  He 
is  a  commandery  member  in  Masonry,  a 
Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Modern  Woodmen  and 
United  Workmen.  Dr.  Sexton  was  married 
March  27,  1884,  to  Miss  Fanny  Townsend, 
daughter  of  the  late  Honorable  Eli  Town- 
send,  for  many  years  mayor  of  Fulton,  and 
a  leading  citizen  of  Callaway  County.  Two 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  Stella, 
now  (1899)  of  the  freshman  class  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  high  school,  and  Charles  Eli  Sexton, 
a  student  in  the  Humboldt  school. 

Seymour. — A  city  of. the  fourth  class, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Webster  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railroad.  It  was  laid  out  upon  the  building 
of  the  railroad  in  1882.  It  has  well  graded 
streets,  several  churches,  a  graded  school,  a 
bank,  two  flouring  mills,  two  newspapers,  the 
"Herald"  and  the  "Sentinel;"  two  hotels  and 
about  thirty-five  business  houses,  represent- 
ing the  various  lines  of  trade.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  1,000. 

Shackleford,  Dorsey  W.,  lawyer, 
judge  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  in 
Saline  County,  Augfust  27,  1853,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county.  He  taught  school  for  three  years, 
and  studied  law  in  the  meantime,  and,  in  1879, 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Boonville.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Cooper  County,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  he 
was  re-elected.  In  1892  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  circuit  court,  and  served  until  1899, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  Eighth  district  to  succeed  R.  P. 
Bland,  deceased — receiving  19,331  votes  to 
15,858  cast  for  J.  W.  Voshall,  Republican, 
and  850  for  W.  R.  Hale,  candidate  of  the 
People's  party. 

Shakespearean  Anniversary.— An 

interesting  event  took  place  in  St.  Louis, 
April  23,  1864,  being  the  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Shakespeare,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Sanitary  Fair.  It  was  held  in  Mer- 
cantile Library  Hall,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Major  General  William  S.  Rosecrans.  It 
was  the  most  noted  amateur  entertainment 
ever  given  in  the  city. 


Shambaugh,  Isaac  N.,  an  early  citi- 
zen of  DeKalb  County,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
removed  to  Missouri  while  a  youth  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  James 
Birch,  at  Plattsburg.  In  1848  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Maysville  and  soon  be- 
came prominent  in  that  judicial  circuit,  being 
particularly  prominent  as  an  advocate  in 
criminal  cases.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1861  attended  the  meet- 
ing  of  that  body  at  Neosho,  to  which  place  it 
was  called  by  Governor  Jackson  after  his 
abandonment  of  Jefferson  City.  He  was  the 
only  member  of  the  lower  house  that  voted 
against  the  ordinance  of  secession  which  that 
body  pretended  to  pass. 

Shamrock  Society. — A  benevolent 
society  formed  in  St.  Louis  in  1854,  after  the 
memorable  riot  of  that  year,  among  the  vic- 
tims of  which  were  many  Irishmen.  Edward 
Lester  was  the  first  president  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  provided  for  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits. The  society  was  partially  disrupted  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  but  at  its  close  was 
reorganized  and  entered  upon  a  prosperous 
career. 

Shanklin,  John  Henderson,  an  able 
member  of  the  Missouri  bar  and  a  gentleman 
who  has  also  gained  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  his  country,  in  public  life  and 
as  a  man  of  affairs,  was  born  November  2, 
1824,  in  Monroe  County,  Virginia  (now  West 
Virginia),  and  there  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  his  father's  farm.  The  latter,  Absalom 
Shanklin,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  married  Nancy  Luster,  a  native  of 
Campbell  County,  Virginia.  To  the  couple 
were  born  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  John  H.  was  the  eighth  child.  The  lad 
was  educated  in  the  log  schoolhouse  of  that 
day,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  terms  were 
held  only  during  the  winter  months,  such  lim- 
ited opportunities  inspired  in  the  boy  a  great 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  he  attempted  to 
satisfy  by  borrowing  and  reading  all  the 
books  to  be  found  within  miles  of  his  home. 
He  taught  two  terms  of  school  during  his 
minority,  and  the  summer  after  he  attained 
his  majority,  worked  a  farm  "on  shares"  with 
a  brother-in-law  in  an  adjoining  county.  By 
this  season's  work,  by  close  economy,  he  was 
able  to  pay  his  expenses  to  the  West.  Filled 
with  the  brilliant  hopes  to  be  realized  in  that 
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land  so  pregnant  of  every  possibility,  he  made 
the  start  from  his  ancestral  home,  March  4, 
1846,  and  after  many  days  of  travel  on  foot, 
by  steamboat,  through  land  where  no  rail- 
road had  yet  come,  finally  reached  Platte 
County,  Missouri.  After  spending  a  few  days 
there  and  a  week  in  Buchanan  Q)unty,  he 
arrived,  April  10,  1846,  at  the  little  town  of 
Trenton,  Grundy  County,  which  has  been  his 
home  ever  since.  During  the  summer  of  1846 
and  the  succeeding  winter  he  taught  school  at 
a  point  twelve  miles  north  of  Trenton.  In 
the  summer  of  1847  he  began  a  school  near 
Trenton,  but  in  August  hired  a  substitute  to 
fill  his  place  as  teacher  and  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A  (Captain  John  C.  Griffin),  Missouri 
Volunteers,  Indian  Guard  Battalion,  for  serv- 
ice during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Under  Col- 
onel William  Gilpin  the  command  spent  the 
following  winter  along  the  Arkansas  River. 
In  the  spring  of  1848  young  Shanklin  was 
promoted  from  private  to  quartermaster  and 
commissary  sergeant,  serving  as  such  until 
mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1848.  On  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  settlement  with  the  de- 
partment at  Washington,  he  was  sent  during 
the  winter  of  1848-9  by  his  chief  on  a  mission 
to  St.  Louis  and  back.  For  this  purpose  he 
rode  the  chiefs  "war  mule,"  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Rocheport  on  the  ice  and  trav- 
eled down  the  river  through  Jefferson  City 
to  St.  Louis.  He  returned  via  St.  Charles  and 
Columbia,  and  reached  home  during  a  blind- 
ing snow-storm  in  March.  After  his  return 
from  St.  Louis  he  again  secured  a  school, 
teaching  in  Trenton  during  the  winter  of 
1849-50.  It  was  during  this  term,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  January  22,  1850,  that  he  was 
married  to  Kittie  Ann  Collier,  daughter  of 
William  and  Susan  Collier,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  resided  for  many  years  at  Fay- 
ette, Missouri,  and  moved  to  Trenton  in  the 
6arly  forties.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  the  bride's  twentieth  birthday.  Of  this 
union  five  children  were  born,  three  of  whom 
■^two  sons  and  a  daughter — yet  survive,  are 
married  and  comfortably  settled  near  the  old 
folks.  Soon  after  his  marriage  Colonel  Shank- 
lin was  appointed  probate  judge  of  Grundy 
County.  This  necessitated  a  knowledge  of 
law,  which  he  at  once  set  about  obtaining, 
and  (to  use  his  own  words),  "from  that  time 
on  I  was  a  law  stiident  for  near  forty  years." 
Too  modest  and  retiring  to  scheme  for  place 
or  power;  too  modest  and  conservative  to 


descend  to  the  dead  level  of  partisan  politics; 
remembering  always  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  before  he  was  a  Democrat,  he  has 
not  occupied  the  high  public  stations  to  which 
his  abilities,  high  standing  and  character  so 
eminently  fit  him ;  yet,  in  the  few  public  sta- 
tions he  has  filled  he  has  always  acquitted 
himself  with  such  courage,  courtesy,  pa- 
triotism and  ability  as  to  call  forth  nothing 
but  praise.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851,  and  in  1853  formed  a  partnership  with 
Jacob  T.  Tindall,  sergeant  major  of  the  com- 
mand in  which  they  both  served  during  the 
Mexican  War.  Colonel  Shanklin  resigned  his 
office  and  entered  actively  into  practice, 
which  in  that  day  consisted  largely  of  making 
collections  for  the  wholesale  firms  of  the  large 
cities.  The  firm  had  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  notes  for  collection,  involving  trips 
often  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles.  Com- 
missions were  large  and  the  lawyer  in  that 
day  had  but  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  Colonel  Shanklin  took 
charge  of  the  office  "and  home  work,  the 
preparation  of  briefs,  etc.,  \vhile  Major  Tin- 
dall rode  the  circuit,  then  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten  counties.  In  1859  the  firm  took  in 
James  Austin  as  a  partner,  and  was  continued 
thus  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1861.  In  1861  Major  Tindall  organized  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment,  Missouri  Volun- 
teers, and,  as  colonel  of  his  command,  fell  at 
Shiloh.  The  firm  of  Shanklin  &  Austin  was 
still  maintained,  and  about  this  time  added 
banking  to  its  law  practice.  In  1876,  while 
still  continuing  as  a  partner  of  Mr.  Austin  in 
the  bank,  Colonel  Shanklin  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  M.  A.  Low,  now  of  Topeka, 
and  H.  C.  McDougal  now  of  Kansas  City, 
which  existed  under  the  name  of  Shanklin, 
Low  &  McDougal  for  about  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing these  years  Colonel  Shanklin  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "Central  Law  Jour- 
nal," and  perhaps  oth«r  legal  publications. 
All  his  legal  writings  were  marked  by  strong, 
clear,  vigorous  statements,  close  analysis  and 
logic,  and  his  conclusions  therefore  seemed 
almost  irresistible.  In  1882-3  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  and 
his  annual  address  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Sweet  Springs,  July  25-26,  1883,  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  delivered  before  that  distin- 
guished body.  The  subject  of  our  biography 
retired  from  law  practice  about  1890,  being 
convinced  that  his  long  service  and  success 
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entitled  him  to  a  quiet  life  the  balance  of  his 
days.  While  Colonel  Shanklin  has  always 
been  a  clear  thinker  and  strong  writer  and 
talker,  yet  perhaps  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  rests 
more  largely  upon  his  untiring  industry,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  great 
power  and  skill  in  presenting  his  arguments 
to  court  and  jury.  Whether  addressing  the 
farmers  on  a  jury  in  the  "Grand  River 
Country,'*  or  speaking  to  the  highest  courts 
in  the  land,  his  argfuments  were  equally  clear 
and  convincing,  and  no  one  ever  listened  to 
one  of  his  powerful  pleas  without  being  thor- 
oughly convinced,  from  face,  voice  and  man- 
ner, that  Colonel  Shanklin  believed  implicitly 
in  the  truth  of  every  proposition  of  law  and 
fact  which  he  was  laying  down  and  enforcing. 
He  saw  service  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  in  that  contest  won  his  title.  In 
1861  he  was  made  division  inspector  of  State 
troops  by  Governor  Gamble,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  As  such  he  mustered  in  Colonel 
Tindairs  Twenty-third  Missouri  Volunteers 
and  two  battalions  of  Missouri  militia.  He 
also  helped  organize  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Missouri  State  militia,  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  colonel.  In  1862  he  or- 
ganized the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  Enrolled 
Militia  of  Missouri,  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel,  and  with  such  part  of  his 
command  as  was  necessary  was  on  duty  at 
Chillicothe  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During 
his  incumbency  of  his  responsible  military  of- 
fice he  still  transacted  such  civil  duties  as  the 
troublous  times  would  permit,  attending  the 
courts  on  the  circuit,  etc.  He  became  Col- 
onel Tindairs  successor  in  the  convention 
called  to  consider  "Missouri's  Relation  to  the 
Union,"  and  as  such  showed  his  statesman- 
like qualities  at  its  sessions  in  1862  and  1863. 
He  was  likewise,  in  1875,  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  present  State 
Constitution,  being  a  member  of  the  impor- 
tant committee  on  the  legislative  department. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory Colonel  Shanklin  was  appointed  as  the 
Democratic  member  of  the  town  site  commis- 
sion, No.  I,  of  that  Territory,  and  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  City 
of  Guthrie.  The  board  was  composed  of  D. 
J.  McDaid,  of  Iowa;  William  H.  Merri- 
weather,  of  Kansas,  and  Colonel  Shanklin. 
During  about  thirteen  months  following  the 
early  summer  of  1890  Colonel  Shanklin,  being 
the  only  lawyer  upon  the  board,  wrote  nearly 


all  its  opinions,  and  these  opinions  settled 
the  title  of  the  claimants  of  lots  in  Guthrie 
and  the  smaller  towns  of  Mulball,  Stillwater 
and  Perkins.  Under  the  law  the  commission- 
ers made  a  list  of  all  lots  in  the  cities  or 
towns  within  their  jurisdiction,  appraised 
their  value  and  set  a  day  for  filing  claims  to 
the  various  lots,  there  often  being  many 
claimants  to  the  same  piece  of  property.  The 
land  was  patented  by  the  government  to  the 
board,  and  after  hearing  all  claimants,  the 
board  deeded  the  lot  to  the  person  whom 
they  decided,  under  the  proof,  to  have  been 
the  first  actual  settler.  In  all  these  con- 
tested cases,  a  written  opinion  was 
filed  dealing  with  law  and  facts  as  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Colonel  Shanklin 
regards  that  as  the  hardest  work  of 
his  life,  but  it  has  proven  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  people  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad  public  spirit  and  has  greatly  benefited 
his  town  and  county.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chillicothe  &  Des  Moines  Railroad,  and  ar- 
ranged its  transfer  to  the  Chicago  &  South- 
western Railroad  Company,  under  terms 
which  completed  the  road  and  made  Trenton 
the  location  for  machine  shops  and  round- 
houses and  the  end  of  a  division.  The  line  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific.  Since  1886  Colonel  Shanklin,  as 
trustee,  has  bad  full  charge  and  control  of 
the  great  railroad  and  highway  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  Fort  Leavenworth ;  has 
made  repairs  at  a  cost  oi  over  $80,000,  and 
handled  over  $200,000  of  the  funds  of  the 
bondholders,  and  all  his  work  in  that  direc- 
tion has  met  with  their  full  and  complete  ap- 
proval. He  is  now  president  of  the  Grundy 
County  Coal  Company  and  the  Trenton 
Handle  Manufacturing  Company,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Grundy  County  Fair  Association, 
and  until  its  transfer  of  ownership,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Trenton  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Company.  He  is  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow, 
has  filled  all  the  principal  offices  in  his  lodge, 
and  has  acted  a  number  of  times  as  delegate 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  His  chil- 
dren are  O.  M.  Shanklin,  a  member  of  the 
Trenton  bar ;  Walter  Shanklin,  assistant  cash- 
ier of  the  Trenton  National  Bank,  and  Carrie, 
now  Mrs.  Van  Natta,  of  Trenton. 

Shannon,  Hiram  Lindsay,  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Jasper  County,  was  born 
March  16,  i860,  at  Carlisle,  Indiana.  His  par- 
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ents  were  Isaac  and  Eliza  (Houts)  Shannon. 
The  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  was  a  harness 
manufacturer  in  Carlisle,  Indiana,  where  he 
died  in  1876.  The  mother  was  descended  from 
a  Holland  family  which  settled  in  New  York 
in  Colonial  days;  she  is  yet  living,  making 
her  home  in  Carthage,  with  her  son  Wood- 
ford, a  loan  and  insurance  agent.  The  son, 
Hiram  L.,  was  reared  upon  a  farm.  He  was 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  English  branches 
and  gained  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  his  early  instruction  being  acquired 
in  the  district  schools  at  his  birthplace,  and 
his  more  advanced  education  in  Ripon  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin,  and  Wabash  College,  at 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  After  leaving  school 
he  engaged  for  a  time  as  a  teacher.  In  1883 
he  removed  to  Kansas  and  located  and  proved 
up  a  land  claim  in  Kingman  County.  During 
the  winter  of  1883-4  he  taught  a  school 
at  Qeveland,  Kansas,  and  in  April  of  the  lat- 
ter year  removed  to  Bross,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  papers  for  the  entry  and 
final  proof  of  claim  on  Indian  Trust  lands.  He 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  postmaster  at 
Bross,  but  in  April,  1885,  he  resigned  and  re- 
moved to  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas.  At  that 
place  he  transacted  a  loan  and  abstract  busi- 
ness, at  the  same  time  taking  up  the  study  of 
law  under  his  brother,  I.  F.  Shannon.  In  1886 
he  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  district 
court.  January  3,  1888,  he  was  appointed 
county  attorney  of  Barber  County,  Kansas, 
to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  A.  J. 
Jones,  resigned.  August  i,  1890,  he  located 
at  Carthage,  Missouri,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  practice  until  December,  1892,  when  he 
removed  to  Carterville,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  position  of  city  attorney. 
He  served  in  the  latter  capacity  until  Jan- 
uary I,  1895,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  position  of  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Jasper  County,  having  been 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the 
election  in  November  preceding.  This 
necessitated  his  return  to  Carthage, 
where  he  again  took  up  his  residence 
in  February  following.  In  November,  1896, 
he  was  defeated  for  re-election,  with  all  other 
candidates  upon  the  Republican  ticket.  In 
November,  1898,  he  was  again  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney,  being  one  of  the  three  suc- 
cessful Republican  candidates,  In  this 
position  he  is  recognized  as  an  able  and  thor- 


oughly conscientious  law  officer.  In  the 
preparation  of  a  case  he  is  painstaking  and 
thorough,  and  his  conduct  of  trial  proceed- 
ings is  vigorous  and  exhaustive,  but  free 
from  trace  of  paasion  or  animosity,  and  with- 
out resort  to  undue  advantage  to  militate 
against  offenders.  In  politics  Mr.  Shannon 
is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  a  Presby- 
terian. He  is  an  earnest  member  of  the  order 
of  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  he  was  the 
first  Consul  Commander  of  Evergreen  Camp, 
No.  4,  of  Carthage,  and  was  Banker  of  that 
body  in  1898-9.  He  was  married  January  5, 
1888,  to  Miss  Hattie  Stevens,  daughter  of 
Geo.  W.  Stevens,  formerly  county  judge  and 
sheriff  of  Cass  County,  Missouri,  and  after- 
ward sheriff  and  probate  judge  of  Barber 
County,  Kansas.  Four  sons  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shannon. 

Shannon,  James,  an  eminent  educator 
and  doctor  of  laws,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  Christian  University,  at 
Canton,  Missouri,  was  born  in  County  Mona- 
gfaan,  Ireland,  in  1799,  and  died  at  Canton, 
in  March,  1859.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
he  was  graduated  with  the  first  honor  from 
the  University  of  Belfast,  which,  in  1821,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree,  of  master  of  arts. 
Within  three  months  after  graduation  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Sunbury  Academy, 
a  Presbyterian  school  at  Sunbury,  Georgia, 
at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year.  His  religious 
belief  having  undergone  a  change,  he  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  college  three 
years  after  having  accepted  it  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Augusta, 
Georgia.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Georgia 
State  University  at  Athens,  where  he  re- 
mained until  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge. 
While  at  Baton  Rouge  he  adopted  the  religi- 
ous views  of  Alexander  Campbell  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  body  known  as  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  Thence  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Bacon  College,  at  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky  (now  Kentucky  University 
at  Lexington),  remaining  at  the  head  of  that 
institution  until  1850,  when  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  State  University  at  Co- 
lumbia. Six  years  later  he  resigned  that  post 
to  become  president  of  the  Christian  Uni- 
versity at  Canton,  of  which  institution  and 
also  of  Christian  College,  at  Columbia,  he 
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was  one  of  the  founders.  While  still  president 
at  Canton  he  passed  away  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  ag^.  The  Georgia  State  University 
and  the  Missouri  State  University  tendered 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  but  he 
declined  to  accept  the  honor  on  the  ground 
in  part  that  a  literary  institution,  without  a 
theological  department,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety confer  a  theological  degree.  In  1856 
the  Missouri  State  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  LL.  D.  degree.  Dr.  Shannon  was 
one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  in  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen  revisers 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  American  re- 
visions were  not  accepted  by  the  commission. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  course  of 
preparation  a  most  scholarly  work  on  mental 
science.  He  had  strong  Democratic  convic- 
tions and  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
pro-slavery  cause.  He  was  a  very  active  ad- 
vocate and  promoter  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Georgia  Central,  now  the  Georgia  State  Rail- 
road. After  removing  to  Missouri  he  became 
an  active  advocate  of  the  building  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
and  the  Wabash  Railroads,  and  made  strong 
arguments  in  favor  thereof  before  the  State 
Legislature.  Dr.  Shannon  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  was  Evalina  B.  Dunham, 
a  native  of  Georgia,  who  bore  him  three  chil- 
dren :  Ann  Maria,  now  the  widow  of  Alexan- 
der Douglass;  Frances  B.  (deceased),  who  was 
the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Lenoir,  both  of  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri;  and  Thomas,  who  died  in 
infancy.  His  second  wife,  Frances  Carey 
Moore,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  was  the  mother 
of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  attained 
maturity.  They  were :  James  M.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty ;  Richard  D.,  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  normal  school  at  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri;  Eugenia,  who  died  at 
nineteen;  Virginia,  wife  of  John  Faulk,  who 
died  in  1888;  Charles,  who  died  at  eighteen; 
John  C,  a  planter  in  Twiggs  County,  Geor- 
^a;  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  William  White,  of 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  and  Lenoir  D.,  an  at- 
torney of  JeffersonviUe,  Georgia,  and  for  two 
terms  a  prominent  member  of  the  Georgia 
State  Senate. 

Shannon,  Richard  Dudley,  profes- 
sor of  civics  and  economics  in  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Warrensburg,  was  born  at 
Athens,  Georgia,  Augfust  31,  1843,  son  of 


Rev.  Dr.  James  and  Frances  Carey  (Moore) 
Shannon.  In  1862  he  was  graduated  from  the 
classical  course  of  the  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity. He  had  begun  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  medical  career,  but  after  graduation 
became  an  instructor  in  the  high  school  at 
Montgomery  City,  Missouri,  though  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.  After  attending  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  for  one  year  he 
went  to  Canada,  and  for  a  time  taught  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Oshawa,  Ontario.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  at  once 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Christian  Fe- 
male College  at  Hustonville,  Kentucky, which 
he  occupied  one  year.  As  this  institution 
proved  to  be  not  self-sustaining,  he  went  t<» 
the  neighborhood  of  Elkton,  Kentucky,  and 
for  a  year  conducted  a  private  school  there^ 
Entering  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Phila- 
delphia at  the  close  of  this  period,  he  was 
graduated  therefrom  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  March,  1868,  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Buchanan  County,  Mis- 
souri, until  January,  1873,  when  Governor 
Woodson,  his  brother-in-law,  asked  him  to 
become  his  private  secretary.  In  this  position 
he  served  during  the  Governor's  administra- 
tion, and  while  still  private  secretary,  in  1874, 
he  was  elected  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  In  1878  he  was  re-elected,  filling  the 
office  two  terms.  During*  his  administration 
several  interesting  events  occurred,  one  of 
which  has  proven  of  intense  historic  interest. 
This  was  the  conversion  of  the  school  fund 
of  the  State,  an  act  which  excited  bitter  dis- 
cussion during  the  gfubernatorial  campaign 
of  1900,  and  was  made  the  chief  issue  by  the 
leading  Republican  newspapers.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  required  the  school  fund 
to  be  kept  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Missouri;  In  1875,  the 
funds  then  being  almost  entirely  in  United 
States  bonds.  Secretary  Bristow,  of  the 
United  States  treasury  department,  began  to 
call  in  the  bonds  for  redemption.  This  act 
forced  a  reinvestment  in  either  government 
or  State  bonds,  making  it  evident  that  the 
United  States  bonds  in  the  fund  would  soon 
be  redeemed.  The  State  had  recently  sold 
more  than  $2,000,000  of  its  bonds.  Superin- 
tendent Shannon  at  once  went  to  work  to 
purchase  State  bonds  of  this  last  issue,  se- 
curing them  at  an  average  premium  of  one- 
half  of  I  per  cent  above  par.  He  then  sold 
United  States  bonds  at  an  average  of  about 
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14  per  cent  above  par.  Both  qualities  of 
bonds  (United  States  and  State)  bore  6  per 
cent  interest.  By  this  conversion  the  school 
fund  was  augmented  $142,000.  Subsequently, 
at  the  request  of  the  curators  of  the  State 
University,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  he  made  a  simi- 
lar conversion  of  the  seminary  fund,  or  the 
University  fund,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known.  At  the  time  of  the  conversion  this 
fund  was  $108,000,  but  by  the  conversion  it 
was  increased  to  $123,000.  It  is  hardly  ques- 
tioned that  at  one  time  the  three  normal 
schools  of  the  State  were  in  dangler  of  aboli- 
tion as  the  result  of  hostile  sentiment,  and, 
ts  superintendent,  Dr.  Shannon  directed  all 
his  energies  to  sustaining  and  building  them 
up ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  through 
his  efforts  the  normal  system  was  saved.  In 
1875,  ^t  the  constitutional  convention  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  at  which  time  Colonel  William 
F.  Switzler  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  an  effort  was  made  by 
Colonel  Albert  Todd,  of  St.  Louis,  to  limit  all 
education  by  the  State  to  the  elementary  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  common  schools.  In  con- 
nection with  Colonel  Switzler,  Dr.  Shannon 
took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  plan, 
Securing  the  defeat  of  Todd's  proposition 
and  leaving  the  question  of  the  extent  of  edu- 
cation by  the  State  entirely  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  people.  During  his  second  adminis- 
tration he  published  a  work  on  civil  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  used  extensively  as  a 
reference  book,  by  the  State  University, 
Washington  University  and  many  colleges, 
seminaries  and  schools,  and  a  text-book  in 
many.  Upon  the  expiration  of  Dr.  Shannon's 
second  term  as  State  superintendent,  Jan- 
uary I,  1883,  he  became  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  afterward 
superintendent  of  schools  there,  occupying 
each  position  three  years.  In  1889  he  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the  Joplin 
Schools,  serving  four  years  with  an  interim  of 
one;  in  1893  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Lebanon  schools ;  in  1896  and  1897,  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Houston  (Missouri)  schools,  and 
since  1898  he  has  occupied  his  present  chair 
in  the  Warrensburg  normal  school.  In  1888  he 
was  tendered  the  superintendency  of  schools 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  the  presidency  of 
the  Christian  University  at  Canton,  Missouri, 
but  in  both  instances  declined.  For  fifteen 
years  consecutively  he  either  taught  in  or 


conducted  teachers'  (summer)  institutes;  has 
been  a  frequent  writer  of  published  articles 
on  educational  questions,  and  an  editor  and 
editorial  writer;  has  been  an  officer  in  the 
National  Educational  Association;  has  been 
president  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  of  the  Northeast  Missouri, 
Southwest  Missouri  and  Southeast  Missouri 
Teachers'  Associations.  During  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland  the  edu- 
cators of  Missouri  made  him  a  candidate 
for  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. There  were  thirty-three  candidates  for 
the  position,  all  of  whom  but  Dr.  Shannon 
and  two  others  were  first  rejected,  and  then 
the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Dawson,  who  had  not  been  a 
candidate.  Dr.  Shannon  has  been  a  life-long 
Democrat  of  the  staunchest  type.  He  is  a  de- 
vout member  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
which  he  has  held  official  position.  He  was 
married  June  11,  1863,  to  Lizzie  Lard,  of  St 
Joseph,  daughter  of  Rev.  Moses  E.  Lard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  Christian 
Church.  They  have  been  the  parents  of  five 
children:  Anna  Carey,  now  the  wife  of  Fon- 
taine Meriwether,  of  Sedalia,  Missouri ;  Jennie 
W. ;  Cornelia  W.,  now  the  wife  of  James  H. 
Looney,  of  Sedalia ;  Mary  L.,  deceased,  twin 
sister  of  Mrs.  Looney,  and  Elizabeth  W.,  of 
the  class  of  1901  in  the  Warrensburg  normal 
school. 

Shannon  Connty. — ^A  county  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dent  and  Reynolds ;  on  the  east  by 
Reynolds  and  Carter ;  on  the  south  by  Carter 
and  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  Howell  and 
Texas  Counties.  Its  area  is  640,000  acres. 
The  topography  of  the  county  presents  a 
diversity  of  surface.  The  northern  and  cen- 
tral parts  are  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  are  elevated  table  lands,  level 
for  stretches  of  many  miles,  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  timber.  The  valleys  are  among 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  State,  the  soil  a 
rich  loam.  In  the  uplands  and  hills  there  is  a 
clayey  soil,  in  places  poor,  but  generally  ex- 
cellent for  the  growing  of  fruit.  Only  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation, 
and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  remainder  in 
timber.  There  are  about  28,000  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  mostly  hilly  and  wooded,  that 
are  open  to  settlement  under  the  homestead 
laws.    The  Current  River  flows  across  the 
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county  from  the  northwestern  corner  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  From  the  north  it 
receives  the  waters  of  Sinking,  Big  and  Blair 
Cfeeks,  and  from  the  south  Jack's  Fork,  with 
its  tributaries,  Delaware,  Little  Shawnee,  Big 
Shawnee  and  Story's  Creeks,  while  Davis 
Creek  and  its  small  branches  wind  about  the 
south  central  sections.  In  different  parts  of 
the  county  are  large  flowing  springs.  One  of 
these  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  near 
Current  River  and  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Eminence,  is  eighty  feet  in  diameter  and  of 
sufficient  force  to  furnish  power  to  a  large 
mill.  Round  Spring,  a  post  office  near  by,  de- 
rives its  name  from  this  spring.  The  chief 
agricultural  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  All  the  vegetables 
adapted  to  a  mild,  temperate  climate  grow 
well,  as  does  tobacco.  Fruit,  principally  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes  and  all 
varieties  of  berries,  are  produced  abundantly, 
and  the  shipping  of  fruits  is  growing  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the 
county.  Stock-raising  and  lumbering  are  the 
most  important  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  annual  exports  of  lumber  amount 
to  from  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  feet,  not  in- 
cluding many  thousands  of  railroad  ties  that 
are  shipped  out  of  the  county  each  year.  At 
the  present  rate  that  the  timber  is  cut  for 
manufacture,  it  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  forests  of  the  county  are  de- 
pleted. The  principal  woods  are  yellow  pine, 
cedar,  oak  and  hickory.  Lead,  iron  and  cop- 
per have  been  discovered  in  the  county,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  great  mineral  wealth 
awaiting  an  outlay  of  sufficient  capital  to  do 
the  work  of  development.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  lime  and  sandstone,  excellent  for 
building  purposes.  About  250  square  miles  of 
the  land  embraced  in  the  county  was  reserved 
by  the  government  as  "copper  lands."  Later 
this  reserve  was  thrown  open  to  settlement 
the  same  as  other  public  lands.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lan^s  of  the  county  was  entered 
in  1858-9  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  an  acre. 
The  territory  now  comprising  Shannon 
County  was  explored  early  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  about  1819  many,  lured 
by  the  stories  of  valuable  deposits  of  miner- 
als, went  to  the  county,  but  none,  save  a  few 
hunters,  remained. 

Just  who  was  the  pioneer  settler  is  ob- 
scure, as  that  distinction  is  accredited  to  dif- 
ferent persons.  Shannon  County  was  created 


by  legislative  a£t  approved  January  29,  1841, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Honorable  John  Shan- 
non, of  St.  Louis.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pres^ 
ent  limits  in  1859,  when  Carter  County  was 
organized,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
part.  The  Legislature  named  as  commission- 
ers to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice,  John 
L.  Pettit,  of  Wayne,  Richard  Britton,  pf 
Madison,  and  David  Hanger,  of  Washington 
County.  This  committee  failed  to  act,  and 
January  26,  1843,  another  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  appointed — consisting  of  Samuel 
Hyer,  of  Crawford;  West  Mandling,  of  Rip- 
ley, and  Joseph  M.  Stephenson — and  directed 
to  meet  at  the  place  of  holding  courts  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1843.  The  meeting 
place  of  the  courts  was  the  house  of  Andrew 
McCane,  on  Jack's  Fork  of  Current  River, 
where  is  now  located  the  town  of  Eminence. 
During  the  Civil  War  bands  of  guerrillas 
overran  the  county,  stealing  and  destroying 
property  and  killing  inoffensive  citizens.  They 
destroyed  the  county  seat,  leaving  hardly  a 
building  standing,  and  not  until  the  close  of 
hostilities  were  the  courts  re-established,  and 
the  town  of  Eminence  reconstructed  anew. 
Shannon  County  is  divided  into  fourteen 
townships,  namely,  Birch  Tree,  Blair's  Creek, 
Bowlin,  Casto,  Delaware,  Eminence,  Jackson, 
Jasper,  Montier,  Moore,  Newton,  Pike  Creek, 
Spring  Valley  and  Winona.  The  chief  towns 
and  villages  of  the  county  are  Winona,  a  city 
of  the  fourth  class ;  Birch  Tree  and  Eminence. 
The  school  population  of  the  county  (1897) 
was  3,621,  with  54  schools  and  62  teachers. 
There  are  twenty-eight  miles  of  railroad,  the 
Current  River  branch  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  which  crosses  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  southern  boundary  line.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the 
county  in  1897  was  $1,923,721 ;  estimated  full 
value,  $3,091,741.  The  population  in  1900  was 
11,247. 

Shapleigh,   Augustus   Frederick, 

merchant,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  January  9,  1810.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  father  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at  Portsmouth. 
He  began  his  business  life  with  the  firm  of 
Rogers  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm.  This  firm  ex- 
tended its  operations  to  St.  Louis  in  1843, 
and  Mr.  Shapleigh  was  sent  there  to  establish 
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the  hardware  bouse  of  Rogers,  Shapleigh  & 
Company.  In  1880  the  enterprise  was  in- 
corporated as  the  A.  F.  Shapleigh  &  Cant- 
well  Hardware  Company,  and  in  1888  the 
corporate  name  was  changed  to  the  A.  F. 
Shapleigh  Hardware  Company,  which  is  still 
retained.  Since  1847  Mr.  Shapleigh  has  been 
the  head  of  this  widely  known  establishment, 
and  since  it  became  a  corporation  has  filled 
the  office  of  president.  He  has  trained  to  the 
business,  as  they  grew  up,  his  four  sons,  and 
Frank  Shapleigh  is  now  vice  president, 
Richard  W.  Shapleigh  second  vice  president, 
and  Alfred  Lee  Shapleigh  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  A  Presbyterian 
churchman,  he  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  and  polit- 
ically affiliated  with  the  Whig  party  in  early 
life,  and  since  that  party  ceased  to  exist,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  married,  in  1838,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Umstead,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  eight  chil- 
dren born  of  their  union,  five  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  now  living.  The  daughter  is 
now  Mrs.  J.  Will  Boyd. 

Sharp,  Fidelio  C,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1820  and  died  in  St.  Louis  in 
1875.  Reared  and  educated  in  Kentucky, 
Fidelio  C.  Sharp  was  fitted  for  the  law,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1843  ^^  came  to  Missouri  and 
settled  in  Lexington.  In  1857  h^  came  to 
St.  Louis  and  some  time  afterward  became 
associated  in  practice  with  Colonel  James  O. 
Broadhead.  He  was  a  devotee  to  his  pro- 
fession, but  withal  was  a  genial  gentleman 
who  knew  well  how  to  enjoy  the  amenities 
of  life,  and  whose  home  was  always  a  charm- 
ingly hospitable  one.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  was  survived  by  six  children.  His  son 
and  namesake,  Fidelio  C.  Sharp,  Jr.,  is  now  a 
well  known  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar. 

Sharp,  Joseph,  physician,  was  born 
June  26,  1853,  in  Chauncey,  Ohio,  and  is  de- 
scended from  an  honorable  ancestry  noted  in 
the  history  of  his  native  State.  Joseph 
Sharp,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  served 
under  Greneral  Morgan  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  was  second  in  command 
during  the  "whisky  rebellion."  In  1798  he 
located  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and 
served  in  the  first  thirteen  sessions  of  the 
State   Legislature,   and   otherwise   took   an 


important  part  in  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  His  son,  Joseph, 
born  in  1800,  became  conspicuous  in  public 
affairs,  and  served  as  colonel  of  militia  and 
in  the  Legislature.  James  Sharp,  son  of 
Joseph  Sharp,  became  a  physician.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Cutler,  daughter  of  Charles 
Cutler,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  merchant  at 
Chauncey,  whose  father  was  Ephraim  Cutler, 
who  settled  in  Ohio  in  1794,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Land  Company.  Charles 
Cutler's  grandfather.  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
was  eminent  as  a  scientist,  served  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army  as  a  chaplain,  and  was  a 
ntember  of  Congress  from  1800  to  1804. 
Joseph  Sharp,  son  of  Dr.  James  Sharp,  be- 
gan his  literary  education  in  Logan,  Ohio, 
and  in  his  youth  also  pursued  medical 
studies  under  his  father.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege, at  Liberty,  Missouri,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1871.  Well  advanced  on 
knowledge  of  medicine,  he  determined  upon 
more  thorough  preparation  for  practice,  and 
entered  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1873.  For  the  first  year  afterward 
he  served  acceptably  as  house  physician  of 
the  Kansas  City  Hospital.  For  five  years 
succeeding  he  was  engaged  in  practice  at 
Sugar  Grove,  Ohio,  where  his  parents  re- 
sided. In  1880  he  located  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  has  established  himself  in  an  emi- 
nently successful  practice.  He  has  ever 
maintained  a  warm  interest  in  the  Kansas 
City  Medical  College,  the  legal  and  actual 
successor  of  his  alma  mater,  the  Kansas  City 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1893 
he  was  president,  and  he  is  now  secretary  of 
its  board  of  directors  and  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine.  During 
his  entire  professional  life  he  has  preserved 
relations  with  the  better  class  of  medical  or- 
ganizations. While  residing  in  Ohio  he  was 
president  of  the  Fairfield  County  Medical 
Society.  He  now  holds  membership  in  the 
Jackson  County  Medical  Society,  of  which 
be  has  been  president;  in  the  Kansas  City 
District  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  for  many  )rears;  in  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  sec- 
retary in  1890;  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society, 
the  National  Medical  Association   and  the 
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American  Public  Health  Association.  He 
was  married,  June  5,  1877,  to  Miss  Olive 
Beatty,  who  died  after  bearing  him  a  daugh- 
ter, Nathalie  M.  Sharp.  April  22,  1895,  he 
married  Mrs.  Eugenia  Boland,  of  Kansas 
City,  daughter  of  Julius  Mendel,  and  widow 
of  Colonel  Michael  Boland,  during  his  life 
a  leading  attorney  of  that  place. 

Shattuck,  Ellas  Eugene,  dentist, 
was  born  June  25,  1849,  ^^  Smithville,  Gene- 
see County,  New  York.  His  parents  were 
John  Forbes  and  Emily  Melissa  (Rozelle) 
Shattuck,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New 
York.  William  Shattuck,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America,  was  born  in  England  in 
1622  and  removed  to  this  country  in  about 
1642,  settling  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
He  died  in  1672.  Robert  Shattuck,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  family, 
married  Mary  Pratt,  and  their  descendants 
have  the  satisfaction  of  tracing  their  ances- 
try, through  the  paternal  side  of  the  house, 
back  to  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  and  through  their  grandmother 
Pratt  to  the  still  older  colony  of  Plymouth, 
established  by  the  Pilgrims  who  risked  lives 
for  freedom  and  made  the  perilous  sea  jour- 
ney in  the  "Mayflower."  Three  great-uncles 
and  a  great-grandfather  were  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  two  of  the  great-uncles, 
David  and  William  Shattuck,  were  named  in 
the  pension  list  printed  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1835*  a  list  of  Revolutionary  pensioners. 
Eugene  E.  Shattuck,  at  about  the  age  of  six 
years,  removed  with  his  parents  from  Gene- 
see County,  New  York,  to  Albion,  Michigan. 
Five  years  later  they  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Independence,  Iowa,  where  the  son  resided 
at  the  country  home  until  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  majority.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
attended  the  public  schools.  In  1870  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  then 
went  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  returned  to  Independence,  Iowa. 
There  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under 
an  able  preceptor,  Dr.  Graham.  Later  he 
entered  the  dental  office  of  Dr.  Bissell,  and 
practiced  dentistry  at  Independence  until 
1879,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  City  and 
located,  having  practiced  there  continuously 
since  that  time.  In  1890  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Western  Dental  College,  was 
one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  a  mem- 


ber of  the  board  of  directors  and  a  demon- 
strator in  the  faculty.  For  ^two  years  he 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  institution,  when 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  college  and  retired 
from  active  connection  with  it.  In  August, 
1897,  being  a  g^eat  fancier  of  fine  poultry, 
he  assisted  in  establishing  a  publication 
known  as  "Poultry  Culture,"  and  has  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  ever 
since.  In  1898  he  organized  the  great  Mid- 
Continental  Poultry  Show,  and  has  in  various 
other  ways  jmrticipated  in  movements  look- 
ing toward  the  improvement  of  the  poultry 
business.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  or- 
ganization which  he  so  materially  assisted  in 
perfecting,  he  was  a  director  and  treasurer  for 
four  years.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the 
pMDsition  of  Deputy  United  States  marshal  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Iowa,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Dubuque.  Dr.  Shattuck  connected 
himself  with  the  Masonic  order  in  1886.  In 
1891  he  joined  the  Missouri  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, and  in  1892  was  elected  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  In  1891  he 
became  identified  with  the  American  Dental 
Association,  and  was  also  a  representative  at 
the  World's  Dental  Congress,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  during  the  World's  Fair.  De- 
cember 19,  1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Coleman,  of  Independence,  Iowa. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Lela  Isabel  Shat- 
tuck. The  head  of  the  family  is  one  of  the 
solid,  representative  members  of  his  profes- 
sion in  western  Missouri.  He  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  his  profession, 
enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  and  remunerative 
practice,  and  is  fully  deserving  of  the  honors 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

Shaw,  Henry,  merchant  and  benefac- 
tor, was  bom  in  Sheffield,  England,  July  24, 
1800.  His  primary  education  was  obtained  at 
Thorne,  a  village  not  far  from  his  native 
town;  and  his  favorite  place  for  study,  we 
are  told,  was  an  arbor,  half-hidden  by  blos- 
soming vines  and  surrounded  by  trees  and 
flowers.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  lover  of 
these  from  childhood.  In  1818  he  emigrated 
to  Canada,  and  came  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
the  following  year,  and  began  his  business 
career  with  a  small  stock  of  cutlery.  At  forty 
years  of  age  he  was  the  possessor  of  $250,000 
— equivalent  to  $1,000,000  in  our  day. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  Shaw  made  his 
first  visit  to  Europe,  stopping  on  the  way  at 
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Rochester,  New  York,  where  his  parents  and 
sisters  resided. 

Early  in  185 1  Mr.  Shaw  went  abroad  for 
the  last  time,  drawn  thither  by  the  first 
World's  Fair,  then  being  held  in  London. 
This  final  visit  has  a  special  and  peculiar  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  out  of  it  g^ew,  in- 
directly, the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  and 
Tower  Grove  Park.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  it  was  while  walking  through  the 
grounds  of  Chatsworth,  the  most  magnificent 
private  residence  in  Europe,  that  the  fruitful 
idea  first  dawned  upon  him. 

Mr.  Shaw  returned  in  December,  185 1. 
The  mansion  at  Tower  Grove  had  been  fin- 
ished in  1849,  ^^d  the  one  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Locust  Streets  was  then  being 
built.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  in  St. 
Louis,  with  the  exception  of  short  summer 
vacations  at  the  Atlantic  coast  or  Northern 
lakes.  Apparently  a  man  of  elegant  leisure, 
he  was  in  reality  a  very  busy  man  for  the 
next  thirty  years. 

In  1857  the  late  Dr.  Engelmann,  then  in 
Europe,  was  commissioned  in  a  general  way 
by  Mr.  Shaw  to  examine  botanical  gardens 
and  obtain  such  suggestions  as  he  might 
deem  of  value.  The  Missouri  garden  was 
begun,  by  trenching  and  other  preliminary 
preparation,  in  that  year.  About  the  same 
time  a  correspondence  was  begun  with  Sir 
William  J.  Hooker,  then  director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  who  wrote,  under  date  August  10, 
1857 :  "Very  few  appendages  to  a  garden  of 
this  kind  are  of  more  importance  for  instruc- 
tion than  a  library  and  economic  museum, 
and  these  gradually  increase,  like  a  rolling 
snowball."  This  appears  to  have  decided 
Mr.  Shaw  to  provide  a  small  library  and 
museum,  the  building  for  which  was  erected 
in  1858-9.  The  selection  of  books  was  largely 
intrusted  to  Dr.  Engelmann,  in  consultation 
with  Hooker,  Decaisne,  Alexander  Braun, 
and  others  of  his  botanical  friends.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Engelmann  urged  upon  Mr. 
Shaw  the  purchase  of  the  large  herbarium  of 
the  then  recently  deceased  Professor  Bern- 
hardi,  of  Erfurth,  Germany,  which  was 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  small  price. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  Mr.  Shaw  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
James  Gurney,  from  the  Royal  Botanical 
Garden,  in  Regent's  Park,  London,  whose 
practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
faithful   and   conscientious   devotion   to   his 


various  duties,  won  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  employer,  and  contributed  very  largely 
to  make  garden  and  park  what  they  are  now. 
Mr.  Shaw's  personal  supervision  of  both  was, 
however,  never  abandoned. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1889,  he  received  nu- 
merous visitors  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
commencement  of  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was 
weak  physically,  though  able  to  meet  them  in 
the  drawing  room  at  Tower  Grove,  and  his 
mind  was  as  clear  as  ever.  This,  however, 
was  his  last  appearance  in  public.  An  attack 
of  malaria  upon  an  already  enfeebled  system 
speedily  dissipated  all  hope  of  recovery,  and 
he  died  at  3:25  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
August  25th.  The  death,  peaceful  and  pain- 
less, occurred  in  his  favorite  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  homestead,  by  the 
window  of  which  he  sat  nearly  every  night 
for  more  than  thirty  years  until  the  morning 
hours,  absorbed  in  the  reading  which  had 
been  the  delight  of  his  life.  The  windows 
looked  out  upon  the  old  garden,  which  was 
the  first  botanical  beginning  at  Tower  Grove. 
On  Saturday,  August  31st,  after  such  cere- 
monial as  St.  Louis  never  before  bestowed 
upon  any  deceased  citizen,  Henry  Shaw  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  mausoleum  long  prepared 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden  he  had  created. 

Shawneetown.— A  hamlet  thirteen 
miles  north  of  Jackson,  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County.  It  was  an  old  settled  point.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1853,  when  a  woolen 
mill  was  started  there  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  village.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  200. 


Shaw's  Garden.— See 

tanical  Garden." 


'Missouri    Bo- 


Sheep-Breeders'  Association* — 

The  Missouri  State  Sheep-Breeders*  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Brookfield,  in  January, 
1899,  with  Norman  J.  Colman,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  president;  M.  M.  Matthews,  of  Brook- 
field,  for  secretary,  and  Hopson  Glascock,  of 
Rensselaer,  for  treasurer.  It  aims  to  pro- 
mote sheep-breeding  by  maintaining  the  best 
breeds  for  wool  and  mutton,  and  to  protect 
the  flocks  against  the  attacks  of  dogs.  It 
holds  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  the  other  industrial  associa- 
tions under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.    Its  members  are  mostly  in 
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the  sheep-raising  counties  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Shelbina. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Shelby  County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
division  of  the  Burlingrton  Railroad,  eight 
miles  south  of  Shelbyville,  and  forty-seven 
miles  from  Hannibal.  It  was  founded  by  the 
railroad  company  in  1857.  It  has  a  graded 
public  school,  a  school  for  colored  children, 
six  churches.  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
Baptist  and  Christian.  The  different  leading 
fraternal  orders  have  lodges  in  the  city.  The 
business  interests  of  the  place  are  represented 
by  two  banks,  flouring  mill,  two  wagon  fac- 
tories, two  hotels,  two  newspapers,  the 
"Democrat"  and  "TorchHght,"  and  about 
forty  other  business  places,  including  stores 
in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  miscel- 
laneous shops.  Population,  1870,  1,145 ;  1880, 
1,289;  1890,  1,691;  1899  (estimated),  2,000. 

Shelby,  Joseph  Orville,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1831,  and 
died  in  Bates  County,  Missouri,  in  1898.  He 
received  a  good  education  in  the  schools  of 
Lexington,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
hemp  manufacturing,  and  while  a  young  man 
came  to  Missouri  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  bale  rope  at  Waverly,  in  La- 
fayette County.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  border  troubles  that  attended  the  opening 
of  Kansas  Territory  to  settlement,  and  he 
warmly  espoused  the  pro-slavery  cause  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State,  even  returning  to  Ken- 
tucky and  organizing  a  company  of  young 
men  for  the  service.  When  the  Civil  War 
came  on  in  1861,  he  took  the  Southern  side, 
and  promptly  raised  a  cavalry  company  in 
Lafayette  County  and  marched  it  to  Inde- 
pendence to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the 
place  by  United  States  dragoons  from  Fort 
Leavenworth.  A  fig^t  took  place  near  Inde- 
pendence at  the  Little  Blue  crossing,  between 
this  company  and  a  party  of  dragoons,  in 
which  two  of  Shelby's  men,  Holloway  and 
McClanahan,  were  killed.  When  Governor 
Jackson,  with  a  body  of  raw  troops  under 
General  M.  M.  Parsons,  moved  to  the  south- 
west after  the  battle  of  Boonville,  Captain 
Shelby's  company,  the  best  drilled  body  of 
troops  in  the  State  Guard,  accompanied  him 
and  met  their  first  real  work  in  the  fight  with 
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Sigel  near  Carthage.  When  General  Sterling 
Price  established  his  camp  on  Cowskin 
Prairie  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  his 
forces.  Captain  Shelby  was  sent  back  with  his 
company  to  Lafayette  County  to  gather  re- 
cruits, and  at  Waverly  captured  the  steam- 
boat "Sunshine"  and  took  from  h^r  a  hundred 
army  wagons  and  fifteen  hundred  sacks  of 
flour  destined  for  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  re- 
turned in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek  (Oak  Hills),  and  was  then  or- 
dered back  to  the  Missouri  River  to  gather 
supplies  and  recruits,  and  had  skirmishes 
with  the  Union  Home  Guards  at  Dover,  Tebo 
Creek  and  Salt  Fork,  in  which  he  showed 
the  daring,  skill  and  activity  which  became  so 
conspicuous  in  his  operations  at  a  later  day. 
In  the  siege  of  Lexington  by  General  Price, 
Shelby's  task  was  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  Union  forces  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  to  watch  and  guard  the  neighbor- 
ing ferries  on  the  Missouri  River ;  and  when, 
after  the  capture  of  the  place,  General  Price's 
army  retired  to  the  southwest  to  avoid  Gen- 
eral Fremont's  movement  on  Springfield, 
Captain  Shelby  led  the  van  and  kept  his  com- 
mander constantly  informed  of  what  was 
ahead.  At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  (Elkhorn) 
he  took  part,  and  when  the  Confederate 
Army  retreated  from  the  field  his  company 
held  the  extreme  rear  and  was  frequently 
engaged  with  the  pursuing  Federals.  When 
an  appeal  for  help  was  made  by  the  Confed- 
erate garrison  at  Corinth,  Captain  Shelby 
dismounted  his  company,  converted  it  into 
infantry,  and  was  sent  to  the  place  and  per- 
formed constant  outpost  duty;  and  when 
Beauregard  evacuated  Corinth,  Shelby's 
company  was  the  last  to  leave  the  town.  On 
the  loth  of  June,  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Confederate  government  to  raise  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  Missouri.  It  was  a  haz- 
ardous journey  which  the  task  called  for,  but 
Shelby  managed  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
near  Helena,  with  his  company  of  100  men, 
the  crossing  being  effected  at  night  almost 
in  the  presence  of  a  Federal  gunboat,  and 
reached  Van  Buren  in  time  to  start  with 
Colonel  Vard  Cockrell  on  the  expedition  to 
Missouri,  which  ended  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Lone  Jack.  He  raised  his  regiment  in  La- 
fayette County  and  was  chosen  colonel ;  and 
this,  with  two  other  regiments  of  Missouri 
recruits,  one  commanded  by  Colonel  Upton 
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Hays,  the  other  by  Colonel  John  T.  CoflFee, 
was  organi2ed  by  General  Hindman  at  Ozark, 
Arkansas,  into  a  brigade,  with  Colonel  Shel- 
by in  command.  It  became  the  **Iron 
Brigade,"  the  best  drilled  and  disciplined 
body  of  troops  in  the  Confederate  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi department,  and  was  usually  assigned 
to  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  tasks, 
that  of  leading  the  advance  in  aggressive 
movements,  and  that  of  defending  the  rear  in 
retreats.  In  the  winter  of  1862-3  he  took  part 
in  the  expedition  under  Marmaduke  against 
Springfield,  which  proved  so  unfortunate  to 
the  Confederates,  and  in  all  the  movements 
in  northwestern  Arkansas  and  southwest 
Missouri.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  com- 
manded a  division  composed  of  his  own  and 
Burbridge's  brigades  in  the  unsuccessful 
Cape  Girardeau  expedition ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  following,  he  participated  with  the  Mis- 
souri troops  under  General  Price  in  the  dis- 
astrous and  btoody  assault  on  Helena.  On 
the  22d  of  September,  1863,  he  started  from 
Arkansas  with  an  expedition  of  800  men  into 
Missouri,  and  after  capturing  small  Federal 
garrisons  at  Neosho,  Greenfield,  Stockton, 
Humansville  and  Warsaw,  reached  the  Mis- 
souri River,  capturing  Boonville  and  Mar- 
shall, but  was  then  forced  to  retreat  back 
into  Arkansas.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  when  Gen- 
eral Price  made  his  last  invasion  of  Missouri, 
which  was  so  marked  by  losses,  defeats  and 
disasters,  Shelby  with  his  brigade  was  almost 
constantly  in  front;  he  captured  Potosi  and 
destroyed  the  railroad;  forced  a  passage 
across  the  Osage  River  at  Castle  Rock  after 
a  bloody  fight,  and  captured  California,  Boon- 
ville, Waverly  and  Lexington.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Little  Blue  and 
Westport,  and  when  Price,  after  the  engage- 
ment at  Westport,  turned  to  the  south  and 
began  his  retreat  to  Arkansas,  it  was  Shelby's 
brigade,  preserving  its  compactness  and  dis- 
cipline, in  the  midst  of  the  general  demorali- 
zation, that  twice  saved  the  army  from  utter 
ruin.  On  the  close  of  the  war  he  went,  with 
many  other  prominent  Confederates,  to  Mex- 
ico, but,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
that  country,  came  back  to  Missouri,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Marshal  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Missouri,  and  served  with 
honor  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Missouri  Con- 
federates held  General  Shelby  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  were  accustomed  to  say  that  he 


was  the  greatest  Missouri  soldier  on  their 
side  that  the  Civil  War  produced. 

Shelby  County.— A  county  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Knox  and  Lewis  Counties,  east  by 
Maries,  south  by  Monroe  and  west  by  Macon 
County;  area  325,000  acres.   The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  undulating  and  origi- 
inally  was  about  equally  divided  between  tim- 
ber and  prairie  land.  Along  the  streams  are 
narrow  bottoms  of  great  fertility.    The  soil 
is  a  sandy  clay  loam,  underlaid  with  clayey 
gravel,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  "hard- 
pan."  The  county  inclines  toward  the  south- 
east, and  is  well  watered  and  drained  by  a 
number  of  streams,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  the  North  Fork  of  Salt  River,  which  flows 
through  the  central  part.    In  the  northeast  is 
the  South   Fabius,  Tiger  Fork  and   North 
River,  in  the  central  part  Black  Creek  and 
North  Pork  of  Salt  River,  and  in  the  south- 
east. Ten  Mile,  Crooked  and  Otter  Creeks. 
All  of  the  streams  have  a  general  flow  toward 
the  southeast.   There  are  numerous  springs 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.    The  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  different  leading  crops 
is,  corn,  27  bushels;  wheat,  12  bushels;  oats, 
25  bushels;  rye,  20  bushels;  flax,  12  bushels; 
potatoes,    150  bushels,   and   tobacco,    i.ooo 
pounds.  About  82  per  cent  of  the  land  is  un- 
der cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder being  in  timber,  consisting  chiefly 
of  oak,   hickory,   walnut,   hard   maple   and 
other  woods.    Bluegjass  grows   freely   and 
is  prized  highly  for  grazing  purposes.    The 
most  profitable   industry   of  the   county  is 
stock-raising.    Little  has  been  done  toward 
the  development  of  the  mineral  interests  of 
the  county.  Along  some  of  the  streams  are 
croppings  o'  coal,  and  some  of  it  has  been 
mined  for  home  use.  Potter's  clay  and  a  fine 
quality  of  brick  clay  is  found  in  the  county, 
which  also  has  abundance  of  limestone  suit- 
able for  either  lime-making  or  building  pur- 
poses. According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  the  surplus  products  ship- 
ped from  the  county  in  1898  were:  Cattle, 
7,319  head;  hogs,  49»344  head;  sheep,  5,517 
head;  horses  and  mules,  1,673  head;  wheat, 
633  bushels ;  corn,  67,431  bushels ;  hay,  275,- 
800  pounds;  timothy  seed,  33,800  i>ounds: 
lumber,  133,900  feet ;  piling  and  posts,  910,000 
feet ;  cross  ties,  76,045 ;  cord  wood,  420  cords ; 
cooperage,  66  cars;   wool,   39,924  pounds; 
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poultry,  1,062,643  pounds;  eggs,  426,848 
dozen;  butter,  32,148  pounds;  dressed  meats, 
22,778  pounds;  game  and  fish,  4,385 
pounds;  tallow,  10,510  pounds;  hides 
and  pelts,  63455  pounds;  furs,  2,535 
pounds;  feathers,  6,226  pounds.  Other 
articles  exported  were  tobacco,  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables,  molasses,  vinegar,  junk, 
honey  and  beeswax.  The  county's  manufac- 
turing interests  are  small.  Flouring  mills  are 
located  at  Shelbyville,  Shelbina,  Bethel,  Hun- 
newell  and  Qarence,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  small  flourmills  throughout  the  county. 

The  territory  now  comprising  Shelby 
County  previous  to  the  coming  of  white  men 
was  occupied  by  tribes  of  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians, who  as  late  as  1835  made  annual  visits 
to  the  county,  where  they  hunted  and  fished. 
It  is  not  plain  who  was  the  first  white  man 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
county.  In  1817  Edward  Whaley  and  Aaron 
Foreman,  from  Boone's  Lick,  passed  through 
the  territory  now  Shelby  County,  but  did 
not  remain  more  than  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
spring  of  1831  a  man  named  Norton,  from 
Monroe  County,  built  a  cabin  on  Black 
Creek,  in  what  is  now  Section  33^  Township 
57,  Range  9  West.  David  Smallwood,  a  few 
months  later,  settled  near  Norton's  cabin. 
Neither  Norton  nor  Smallwood  remained  long 
in  the  country.  The  credit  of  making  the  first 
bona  fide  settlement  is  generally  accredited  to 
Obadiah  Dickerson,  who  figures  prominently 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Pike  and  Marion 
Counties.  In  1831  he  settled  on  land  on  Salt 
River,  near  what  was  known  as  the  Mammoth 
bridge  on  the  Shelbina  and  Shelbyville  road. 
In  1832  John  Thomas  settled  on  Qear  Creek, 
and  the  same  year  Russell  W.  Moss  settled 
three  miles  north  of  the  present  site  of  Hun- 
newell.  A  number  of  settlements  were  made 
the  same  year,  and  in  1833,  thirty-four  fami- 
lies resided  within  the  territory  named  Shelby 
County.  That  year  the  cholera  was  brought 
from  Palmyra,  and  William  P.  Matson  died  of 
it,  which  was  the  first  death  in  the  settlement. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  nearest  post  office 
and  trading  post  was  Palmyra,  to  which  place 
was  carried  the  gjain  of  the  settlers  to  be  re- 
duced to  meal  or  flour,  and  where  they  traded 
tjheir  furs  and  other  articles  of  barter  for 
their  luxuries.  In  1834  the  first  store  in  the 
county  was  opened  by  W.  B.  Broughton  at 
his  cabin,  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of 
the   hamlet  of   Oakdale,   and   there   a    few 


months  later  was  established  a  post  office,  and 
Oakdale  became  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
new  country.  The  year  1835  is  noted  as  the 
"cold  year,"  and  many  settlers  not  well  pro- 
tected suffered  severely.  All  the  early  set- 
tlers took  up  wooded  land,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best,  considering  the  prairie 
tracts  only  good  for  grazing.  As  time 
passed,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  prairie 
was  much  the  best  land,  which  fact,  if  known 
to  the  pioneers,  would  have  saved  them  much 
hard  labor  in  clearing  their  tracts.  The  early 
settlers  were  mainly  from  Kentucky  and 
other  Southern  States,  and  were  a  hardy, 
honest,  hospitable  people,  always  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  stranger  seeking  to 
share  his  lot  among  them.  The  Indians  never 
annoyed  them,  though  at  different  times  ex- 
citement was  caused  by  false  reports  of  In- 
dian massacres,  etc.  The  first  marriage  in  the 
district  was  performed  by  Squire  Abraham 
Vandiver,  who  united  in  marriage  Bradford 
Hunsucker  and  Miss  Dicy  Stice,  the  cere- 
mony ticking  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
father,  Peter  Stice,  near  the  present  site  of 
Bethel.  Rev.  Richard  Sharp,  of  Marion 
County,  was  the  first  minister  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  the  county.  In  1837  the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination 
held  a  camp  meeting  near  Oakdale.  The  first 
resident  minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Louthan, 
Baptist,  who  lived  in  the  county  for  some 
years.  Shelby  Cdunty  was  organized  Jan- 
uary 2,  1835,  ^^^  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Isaac  Shelby,  the  hero  of  King's 
Mountain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  sub- 
sequently Governor  of  Kentucky.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appointed  Joseph  Hardy,  of 
Ralls  County;  A.  Lay,  of  Lewis,  and  Elias 
Kincheloej  of  Marion  County,  commission- 
ers to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice, 
and  directed  that  until  a  county  seat  be  se- 
lected the  courts  meet  at  the  house  of  W. 
B.  Broughton,  at  Oakdale.  These  commis- 
sioners chose  a  tract  of  land  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  which  was  platted  by  T.  J. 
Bounds  in  December,  1835,  ^tnd  called  Shel- 
b)rville.  March  31,  1836,  the  lots  were  sold 
at  public  auction,  the  prices  ranging  from 
$3  to  $120  each.  The  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  lots  was  placed  in  a  fund  for  the 
building  of  a  courthouse.  At  the  February 
term  of  the  county  court  an  appropriation  of 
$4,000  was  made  for  a  courthouse,  to  be  built 
of  brick,  40x40  feet,  and   two   stories   in 
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height.  Obadiah  Dickerson  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  buildings,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  the  structure  was  completed  by  the 
contractors,  Charles  H.  Smith  and  Wade  Bar- 
ton, and  this  courthouse  is  still  in  use,  slight 
repairs  having  been  made  at  different  times. 
In  1846  a  jail  built  of  logs  was  erected.  The 
first  county  court  of  Shelby  County  was  com- 
posed of  James  Foley,  Thomas  Clemmons 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Wood.  T.  J.  Bounds  was  the 
first  county  clerk,  and  Robert  Duncan  the 
first  sheriff,  succeeding  John  H.  Milton,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  who  failed  to  give 
bonds.  The  first  session  of  the  court  was  held 
at  the  house  of  W.  B.  Broughton,  at  Oakdale, 
soon  after  the  county  was  organized,  and  the 
principal  business  transacted  was  the  appomt- 
ment  of  W.  B.  Broughton,  treasurer,  and  R. 
W.  Moss,  assessor,  and  dividing  the  county 
into  townships.  The  court  met  first  at  Shel- 
byville,  August  3,  1836,  at  the  house  of  Squire 
A.  Vandiver.  The  first  time  the  court  met  in 
the  new  courthouse  was  on  December  17, 
1838.  The  first  election  in  the  county  was 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1836, 
and  T.  J.  Bounds  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
county  and  circuit  courts;  W.  J.  Holliday, 
representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
Thomas  Holman,  county  assessor.  The  first 
circuit  court  for  Shelby  County  was  held  No- 
vember 26,  1835,  Honorable  Priestly  H.  Mc- 
Bride  presiding.  A  g^and  jury  was  impaneled 
but  returned  no  indictments  and  was  dis- 
charged by  the  court.  The  second  meeting 
of  the  court  was  held  in  July,  1836,  and  the 
following  December  the  third  term  was  held 
at  the  house  of  T.  J.  Bounds,  at  Shelbyville. 
Later  terms  of  the  court,  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  courthouse,  were  held  at  the 
houses  of  Ezekiel  Kennedy,  H.  H.  Eskridge 
and  Abraham  Vandiver,  at  Shelbyville.  The 
majority  of  cases  to  receive  the  attention  of 
the  early  courts  were  **for  gaming,"  "play- 
ing cards  for  money,"  "betting  on  horses,*' 
and  a  few  cases  of  "assault  and  battery."  The 
first  murder  in  the  county  was  in  1839,  when 
John  L.  Faber  killed  John  Bishop.  Faber 
quarreled  with  one  T.  J.  McAfee  over  a  horse 
deal  and  fired  a  shot  at  McAfee  which  struck 
Bishop,  killing  him.  The  case  was  investi- 
gated by  the  grand  jury  and  a  verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death  was  returned.  Faber  was  not 
indicted.  The  first  mill  in  the  county  was 
built  by  Peter  Stice  near  the  present  site  of 
Bethel,  in  1836.    The  first  newspaper  in  the 


county  was  started  at  Shelbyville  in  the  fall 
of  1853  by  M.  F.  Daulton  and  was  called  the 
"Spectator."  Shelby  County  is  divided  into 
eight  townships,  named  respectively,  Bethel, 
Black  Creek,  Clay,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Salt 
River,  Taylor  and  Tiger  Fork.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  town  lots  in  the 
county  in  1899  was  $3,354,325 ;  estimated  full 
value,  $7,036,587;  assessed  value  of  personal 
property,  including  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  $2,018,- 
131 ;  estimated  full  value,  $3,003,135 ;  assessed 
value  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  $i6d,- 
000;  assessed  value  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graph, $386,280.  There  are  24.24  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  county,  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  branch  of  the  Burlingfton  passing  from 
east  to  west  through  the  south  central  part. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  county  in 
1899  was  83;  teachers,  140;  pupils  enumer- 
ated, 5,505;  permanent  school  fund,  both 
township  and  county,  $75,635.34.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1900  was  16,167. 

Shelby*8  Raid. — ^In  September,  1863, 
General  J.  O.  Shelby  started  from  the  Con- 
federate headquarters  at  Arkadelphia,  Arkan- 
sas, on  an  expedition  into  Missouri,  his 
objective  point  being  Boonville,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  enterprise,  the  recruiting  of  his 
ranks,  the  gathering  of  supplies  greatly 
needed  in  the  Confederate  camp,  the  capture 
of  such  exposed.  Federal  garrisons  as 
might  lie  along  the  route,  and  if  prac- 
ticable, the  seizure  of  Jefferson  City. 
His  force  was  1,000  men,  according 
to  Confederate  authorities,  and  2,500  ac- 
cording to  Federal  accounts.  At  Neosho, 
after  a  slight  attack,  the  Union  garrison  was 
overpowered  and  forced  to  capitulate,  the 
Confederates  losing  in  the  attack  seven  killed, 
among  whom  was  Lieutenant  James  Walton, 
and  twenty-two  wounded.  Greenfield  was 
next  taken  and  a  quantity  of  supplies  se- 
cured ;  then  followed  Stockton,  whose  court- 
house was  burned.  Humansville,  Warsaw 
and  Tipton  were  successively  taken,  and 
Boonville  was  reached.  There  was  no  gar- 
rison at  the  place  and  the  Confederates  en- 
tered without  opposition.  The  recruits 
whom  Shelby  expected  to  gather  were  not 
forthcoming  and  the  Confederates  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  considerable 
quantity  of  supplies  seized  from  the  stores 
and  farms.  WMle  collecting  these,  Greneral 
E.  B.  Brown  advanced  from  Jefferson  City 
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and  attacked  them  before  they  could  escape 
from  Boonville.  Shelby  retreated  across  the 
Lamine  to  Marshall.  There  was  fighting  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Lamine,  and  more  serious 
fighting  near  Marshall,  for,  while  General 
Brown  attacked  the  Confederates  in  the  rear, 
General  Ewing  appeared  in  front,  and  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  entire  Con- 
federate force  would  be  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured. It  managed,  however,  to  escape  with 
great  loss,  to  Waverly,  where,  without  halt- 
ing, it  turned  to  the  south,  and  by  almost 
incessant  marching  reached  Arkansas,  having 
lost  one-half  its  strength  in  the  expedition. 

Shelby ville.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
the  judicial  seat  of  Shelby  County,  located 
near  the  center  of  the  county,  eight  miles 
from  Shelbina,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  It 
was  founded  in  1836  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice. The  first  tots  in  the  town  were  sold 
March  31,  1836,  and  the  courthouse,  which 
still  stands  in  the  town,  was  built  in  1838. 
In  185 1  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  it 
was  again  incorporated  in  1866.  The  city 
is  nicely  situated  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
farming  country.  It  has  a  good  graded 
s.chool,  five  churches,  four  fraternal  orders, 
a  flouring  mill,  two  banks,  two  newspapers, 
the  "Herald"  and  the  "Guard;"  a  hotel,  seven 
grocery  and  general  stores,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  miscellaneous  stores  and  shops. 
Population,   1899  (estimated),   1,000. 

Sheldon. — A  town  in  Vernon  County,  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  (Lexington  & 
Southern  division),  thirteen  miles  south  of 
Nevada,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  school 
employing  four  teachers;  churches  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcop.il, 
South,  Christian,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
denominations;  lodges  of  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows;  a  weekly  independent  newspaper, 
the  "Enterprise;"  two  banks,  and  two  flour- 
mills.  It  was  platted  by  Sheldon  A.  Wight, 
who  gave  it  his  Christian  name.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  700. 

Sheldon,   Walter    L.,  who    has 

achieved  distinction  among  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  September  5,  1858,  in  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. He  entered  Princeton  University, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 


1880.  He  then  traveled  a  year  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  for  two  years  was  a  student  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  in  Ger- 
many, Upon  his  return  he  worked  for  two 
years  with  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  of 
New  York  City.  In  the  spring  of  1886  he 
came  to  St.  Louis  to  give  three  lectures  at 
Memorial  Hall  on  "Ethical  Relig^n."  The 
following  autumn  he  was  called  to  become 
the  lecturer  of  the  new  Ethical  Society,  of  St, 
Louis,  and  he  has  been  the  lecturer  of  that 
society  since  that  time.  He  founded  the 
Self-Culture  Hall  Association  as  an  educa- 
tional movement  for  wage-earners,  and  has 
been  director  of  the  educational  work  of  that 
association  since  it  came  into  existence.  He 
married,  in  1892,  Miss  Annie  Hartshome, 
daughter  of  Charles  Hartshorne,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Sheley,  Oliver  Caldwell,  physician, 
was  born  June  23,  1855,  at  the  family  home- 
stead two  miles  southwest  of  Independence, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  James  K.  and 
Mary  Anna  (Smart)  Sheley.  The  father  was 
one  of  the  noted  lawyers  of  western  Mis- 
souri. Oliver  C.  Sheley  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Independence,  and  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course  in  that  city. 
In  1873  he  went  to  Fulton,  Missouri,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  business  of  merchandising 
for  about  one  year.  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year  he  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, entering  the  Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
March  19,  1876.  In  1891  he  availed  himself 
of  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  New  York 
Polyclinic,  and  in  1897  had  the  advantage  of 
a  second  similar  course  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. After  his  graduation  Dr.  Sheley 
located  at  Pink  Hill,  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  practiced  for  thirteen  years 
and  gathered  about  him  a  large  clientage  and 
a  host  of  social  and  professional  friends.  In 
1889  he  discontinued  his  residence  in  tliat 
village  and  removed  to  Independence,  where 
he  has  since  resided  and  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
practice.  He  took  up  the  special  work  of 
treating  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat 
in  1 89 1,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  his 
abilities  and  energies  to  investigations  per- 
taining to  that  important  branch  of  medicine. 
His  work  along  his  chosen  line  was  materially 
strengthened  by  a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr. 
Miles,  a  specialist,  whose  reputation  is  well 
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known  to  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Sheley 
is  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Kansas  City  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  Kansas  Oity  District  Medical 
Society.  Of  the  last  named  organization  he 
served  as  president  in  1899.  Before  these 
societies  he  has  frequently  delivered  able  lec- 
tures, and  many  papers  bearing  evidences  of 
deep  research  have  been  read  by  him.  Polit- 
ically he  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but 
has  not  taken  a  mH>re  active  part  in  the  aflFairs 
of  the  party  than  that  required  by  his  natural 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  na- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  who  was  a  trustee  in  that 
society,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  demise  of  the  honored  sire.  He 
is  a  prominent  Mason,  holding  membership  in 
McDonald  Lodge  No,  324,  Independence 
Chapter  No.  13  and  Palestine  Commandery 
No.  17.  Dr.  Sheley  was  married,  January 
17,  1878,  to  Miss  Jennie  Warren,  daughter  of 
the  late  Nelson  A.  Warren,  of  Jackson 
County,  Missouri.  To  them  five  children 
have  been  bom,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  members  of  this  family  are  held  in 
highest  esteem  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  reside.  The  abilities 
ot  the  father  are  recognized  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  his  social  relations  are  valued  by 
those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  him 
from  day  to  day. 

Shelley  Club.— The  idea  of  the  Shelley 
Club  of  St.  Louis  had  its  birth  in  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Sterling  in  1889,  when, 
with  the  hope  of  making  a  center  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  literary  life  of  the  women  of 
St.  Louis,  who  had  hitherto  been  working  in 
separate  groups,  she  sent  out  a  progframme, 
from  house  to  house,  among  her  friends,  ask- 
ing each  to  choose  a  subject  for  a  paper.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Sterling,   November, 

1889.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was  "Shel- 
ley's Place  in  Literature,*'  by  Mrs.  Blaisdell. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in  May, 

1890,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Allen. 

Shelton,  Nathaniel  M.,  lawyer  and 
judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  was 
born  in  Troy,  Lincoln  County,  Missouri, 
March  17,  185 1.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 


town.  Later  he  attended  Parker  Seminary, 
at  Troy,  the  WilKam  Jewell  College  at  Lib- 
erty and  the  State  University.  He  studied 
law  and  after  his  graduation  removed  to  Lan- 
caster, in  Schuyler  County,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1885-7  ^^  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1889-91  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1898 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial 
Circuit  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  cir- 
cuit consists  of  Adair,  Macon,  Putnam, 
Schuyler  and  Shelby  Counties. 

Shelton,  William  F.,  merchant,  was 
bom  June  4,  1838,  in  Perry  County,  Tennes- 
see, son  of  Enoch  and  Tabitha  (Brown)  Shel- 
ton,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  North 
Carolina.  The  elder  Shekon  removed  in 
early  life  from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee 
and  in  1843  came  from  the  last  named  State 
to  Missouri.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Cape 
Girardeau  and  remained  there  three  years, 
removing  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  Dunklin 
County,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1848.  William  F.  Shelton,  the  son,  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  what  was  then  a  very  new 
country,  and  his  educational  facilities  being 
limited  in  boyhood,  the  knowledge  which  has 
made  him  a  successful  man  of  affairs  was 
mainly  self-acquired.  He  left  the  farm  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  responding 
to  Governor  Jackson's  call  for  State  troops, 
and  was  in  the  Confederate  military  service 
for  six  months.  Returning  then  to  his  home 
he  continued  farming  until  1865,  in  which 
year,  with  very  small  capital,  he  embarked 
in  the  merchandising  business  at  Kennett. 
In  those  days  he  kept  an  old-time  general 
stock  of  goods,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
received  comparatively  little  money,  pay- 
ment therefor  being  made  mostly  in  furs  and 
peltries  and  country  produce.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  instincts  of  the  born  merchant,  and 
on  this  kind  of  barter  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  large  merchandising  business.  He  was 
sagacious,  tactful  and  quick  to  understand 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  to  perceive  op- 
portunities for  expanding  his  trade  and  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times,  and  gradually  built 
up  a  business  of  large  proportions.  To-day  he 
is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile 
establishments  in  southeast  Missouri,  and  is 
interested  also  in  various  other  enterprises 
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of  consequence  in  a  business  way.  In  later 
years  two  of  his  nephews  have  had  charge  of 
his  merchandising  interests  and  he  has  given 
the  larger  share  of  his  attention  to  the  Shel- 
ton  Cotton  Gin  Company,  the  Shelton  Corn 
Company  and  other  enterprises  with  which 
he  is  identified.  As  a  result  of  his  skillful 
financiering  and  his  capable  conduct  of  busi- 
ness affairs,  he  has  become  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  his  portion  of  the  State,  and 
the  fortune  which  he  has  accumulated  has 
been  self-made.  His  political  affiliations  are 
with  the  Democratic  party,  to  the  principles 
of  which  he  adheres  steadfastly  because  he 
believes  in  them  and  because  he  regards  that 
orgfanization  as  the  champion  of  the  best 
theories  of  local  and  general  government. 
He  has  never,  however,  sought  office  from 
the  party  to  which  he  is  so  strongly  attached, 
and  only  once  has  he  consented  to  fill  a  pub- 
lic official  position.  This  term  of  public 
service  began  in  1877,  when  he  was  appointed 
county  treasurer  of  Dunklin  County  to  fill 
out  an  unexpired  term.  He  was  then  elected 
to  the  same  office,  which  he  filled  for  two  full 
terms  thereafter.  Mr.  Shelton  is  unmarried, 
but  has  reared  his  two  nephews,  William  F. 
Shelton,  Jr.,  and  Lee  Shelton,  who  were  left 
orphans  in  their  childhood. 

Shepard,  Elihu  Hotchkiss,  in   his 

day  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  was  bom  October  15,  1795,  at 
Halifax,  Vermont,  and  died  in  St.  Louis 
March  19,  1876.  He  was  a  classical  scholar 
and  studied  law.  He  took  part  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  the  latter 
rising  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1823  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis  and  became  professor  of 
languages  in  St.  Louis  University.  He  held 
that  position  until  1828,  when  he  opened  a 
private  school,  which  was  one  of  the  famous 
local  institutions  of  the  city  in  its  day,  and 
which  he  conducted  until  1836.  He  then  in- 
terested himself  in  the  establishment  of  the 
public  school  system  in  St.  Louis,  formulat- 
ing the  plan  for  the  first  public  school  com- 
mittee. For  a  time  he  engaged  profitably  in 
steamboating.  Through  a  circular  which  he 
sent  out  July  10,  1866,  Mr.  Shepard  was  the 
originator  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
organization,  a  charter  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, its  first  secretary,  in  1866,  and  its  sec- 
retary again  in  1868  or  1870.    He  established 


pottery  works  at  Kaolin,  but  the  property 
was  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school  and  a  Bap- 
tist in  religion.  He  was  initiated  into  the 
Masonic  order*  November  16,  1816,  by  Lodge 
No.  356,  of  Henderson,  New  York.  He  took 
all  the  degrees  and  learned  the  lectures  there, 
and  afterward  lectured  to  the  British  troops 
in  Canada.  He  was  the  first  Free  Mason 
who  taught  the  lectures  of  the  Royal  Arch 
and  Knight  Templar  degrees  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  married  Mary  Thomas, 
of  Belleville,  Illinois,  August  10,  1823.  The 
only  child  born  of  this  marriage  was  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Melinda,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Barclay.  Mrs.  Shepard,  who  was  a  woman 
of  fine  intellect,  remarkable  for  her  industry, 
patient  perseverance,  integrity  and  chari- 
tableness, died  June  6,  1864.  December  18, 
1866,  Mr.  Shepard  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Card.  One  child,  now 
Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Hand,  of  South  Dakota,  was 
born  of  this  marriage. 

Shepherd,  Edward  Lee,  lawyer,  was 
born  August  30,  1876,  in  the  city  which  is  his 
present  residence  and  place  of  business.  His 
parents  were  Jacob  A.  and  Sarah  C.  (Thome) 
Shepherd,  the  first  named  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  last  named  was  born  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  both  of  English  de- 
scent. The  founder  of  the  Shepherd  family 
in  America,  Thomas  Shepherd,  came  to  this 
country  in  177 1  as  a  soldier  in  the  British 
Light  Horse.  Returning  to  England  he 
again  came  to  America,  afterward  entered 
the  Revolutionary  Army  and  fpught  for 
American  Independence  until  peace  was  de- 
clared. From  him  is  descended  Edward  Lee 
Shepherd,  born  and  reared  in  Joplin.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and 
in  Newton,  Kansas.  Afterward  he  entered 
the  Marmaduke  Military  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  the  Latin  Scien- 
tific course  in  1895.  He  then  became  a  student 
in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city  of 
Joplin  the  same  year  and  at  once  entered 
upon  practice.  In  1895  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Second  Regiment  National 
Guard  of  Missouri;  three  months  afterward 
he  was  promoted  to  a  sergeantcy  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  elected  first  lieutenant. 
With  that  rank  he  accompanied  his  regiment 
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to  the  rendezvous  at  Chickamauga,  Tennes- 
see, serving  with  the  troops  sent  out  by  Mis- 
souri to  take  part  in  the  war  with  Spain  until 
peace  was  declared,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  returned  to  Joplin.  While 
in  the  military  service  he  won  recognition  as 
an  accomplished  officer,  excelling  in  soldierly 
bearing  and  in  the  performance  of  those 
duties  of  field  and  camp  which  are  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  efHcicttt  command. 
After  his  return  home  he  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  William  L.  Aaron,  occupying 
rooms  in  the  Masonic  Block.  The  clientage 
of  this  firm  includes  many  of  the  old  residents 
and  business  men  of  the  city,  and  many  im- 
portant interests  have  been  committed  to 
them  in  all  the  line  of  professional  service. 
Politically  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  pronounced  Re- 
publican. His  membership  in  fraternal 
bodies  is  restricted  to  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  in  which  order  he  holds  the 
position  of  chief  forester. 

Shepherd,  Jacob  A.,  lumber  mer- 
chant, was  born  May  7,  1825,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Rachel  (Free)  Shepherd,  both  natives  of  that 
State,  of  English  parentage.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Quaker  schools  of  his  native  city 
and  then  served  a  four  years*  apprenticeship 
with  a  carpenter,  the  last  two  years  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  was  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  full  work  of  a  master  workman.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  division  storehouse  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Virginia,  and  of  all  the  railway  car- 
penters stationed  at  that  point.  Two  years 
later  he  was  advanced  to  the  charge  of  all  the 
railway  carpenter  work  of  the  Sixth  Division 
of  the  same  road.  In  1856  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  in  a  similar 
capacity  and  given  charge  of  the  Central  Di- 
vision. In  March,  1857,  General  George  B. 
McQellan,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  road, 
appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  all  the  bridges 
on  that  line,  which  was  then  708  miles  in 
length.  After  ten  years'  employment  in  that 
capacity  ill  health  obliged  his  resignation  and 
he  made  his  home  on  a  farm  near  Knoxville, 
Illinois.  In  1871  he  sold  that  property  and 
removed  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  where 
he  opened  a  lumber  yard.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  opened  a  branch  yard  in  Joplin, 
and  in  December  following  concentrated  all 


his  stock  and  interest  in  the  last  named  place. 
In  1887  he  sold  his  business  and  removed 
to  a  farm  two  miles  east  of  the  city  and  en- 
gfaged  in  stock-raising.  In  1889  he  rented 
his  farm  and  removed  to  Newton,  Kansas, 
where  he  resided  until  1894,  when  he  retumel 
to  Joplin,  where  he  now  lives  in  comfortable 
retirement.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat. 
His  religious  membership  is  with  the  body 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers.  He 
has  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  since 
1857  and  has  taken  the  Commandery  degrees. 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  married  February  13, 
1850,  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Thorne,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Of  this  marriage  were  bom 
thirteen  children,  and  these  venerable  parents 
have  experienced  the  bitter  sorrow  of  com- 
mitting ten  of  the  number  to  the  grave,  sev- 
eral of  .them  in  quick  succession,  a  few  years 
ago  from  the  ravages  of  consumption.  Those 
surviving  are  Mrs.  Emma  T.  Langan,  of  Ne- 
vada, Missouri ;  Edward  Lee  Shepherd,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Aaron  &  Shepherd,  of  Joplin,  and 
Roselia  Isabel  Shepherd. 

Shepherd  Mountain. — A  mountain 
of  magnetic  iron  ore,  in  Iron  County,  660 
feet  high,  with  a  base  of  800  acres  area.  It 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Pilot  Knob. 
Very  litttle  mining  has  been  done  in  it. 

Shepler,  John  N.,  editor,  was  bom 
November  27,  1865,  in  Sullivan  Q)unty,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  Peter  and  Rachael  Shepler,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio,  from  which 
State  they  came  to  Missouri  in  1853.  There 
are  three  branches  of  the  Shepler  family  in 
this  country,  founded  by  three  brothers,  two 
of  whom  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in 
Ohio.  The  Missouri  representative  of  the 
family,  who  settled  in  Sullivan  County,  came 
of  the  Ohio  branch.  Mr.  Shepler  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county  and  at  the  Kirksville  State  Normal 
School,  where  he  fitted  himself  for  the  pro- 
fession of  school  teacher.  After  teaching 
several  years  he  went  to  Milan,  Missouri,  and 
in  1888  purchased  of  Mr.  L.  Cover  the  "Milan 
Standard,"  which  was  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  of  the  county.  Since  then 
he  has  been  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
paper  and  has  become  well  known  among 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  State.  A 
vigorous  and  forceful  writer,  he  has  wielded 
through  his  paper  an  important  influence  in 
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politics  and  in  public  affairs,  and  his  writings 
have  been  re-enforced  by  vigorous  personal 
effort.  An  orthodox  Democrat,  loyal  to  his 
party  under  all  circumstances,  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  county  and  State  politics  in 
all  recent  campaigns.  He  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  numerous  State  conventions  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  congressional 
committee  of  his  district,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1900)  is  chairman  of  the  county  cen- 
tral committee  of  that  party  for  Sullivan 
County.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  secret  society 
man,  affiliating  with  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  with  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  May  12,  1888, 
Mr.  Shepler  married  Miss  Georgia  Butler, 
daughter  of  Honorable  John  P.  Butler,  of 
Milan. .  Their  children  are  Fred  and  Ned 
Shepler. 

Shepley,  John  Rutledge,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Saco,  Maine,  June  15,  1817,  and  died 
in  St.  Louis  October  11,  1884.  He  was 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  G>llege  with  class 
honors  in  1837.  Immediately  afterward  he 
entered  Harvard  Law  School  and  g^raduated 
in  1839.  In  1841  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  bear- 
ing a  warmly  commendatory  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  renowned  Justice  Joseph 
Story,  then  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
This  letter  was  written  to  P.  D.  Tiffany,  also 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  had  established 
himself  in  practice  in  that  city,  and  Mr.  Shep- 
ley  was  invited  to  enter  the  office  of  Spalding 
&  Tiffany  to  familiarize  himself  with  Missouri 
methods  of  practice.  Later  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  which  was  succeeded 
later  by  the  firm  of  Glover  &  Shepley,  a  law 
firm  which  occupied  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  Western  law  firms  for  many  years. 

Sheppard,  Henry,  one  of  the  foremost 
Unionists  of  Greene  County  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
November  8,  1821.  He  was  of  the  seventh 
generation  in  the  paternal  line  in  America. 
One  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  Captain  Rob- 
ert Seeley,  who  came  to  New  England  in 
1630,  was  a  famous  Indian  fighter  in  the  Pe- 
quot  War,  and  his  son.  Captain  Nathan  See- 
ley, a  soldier  in  the  Philip  War,  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  company  in  the  Great  Swamp 
fight,  December  19, 1675.  Three  of  his  ances- 
tors fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his 


grandfather.  Colonel  Joseph  Buck,  was  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  American  Army  who 
organized  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the 
close  of  that  war.  Though  Henry  Sheppard's 
school  education  was  ended  when  he  was 
seventeen,  and  he  supported  himself  by  his 
own  efforts  after  that  time,  yet  he  had  ac- 
quired habits  of  study,  and  much  of  his 
leisure  time  was  devoted  to  books  through- 
out his  life.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
he  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes  was  then  pastor,  and  he  remained  an 
active  and  consistent  Christian  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1884  he  and  his  friend,  Qement 
Jaggard,  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Springfield,  Missouri,  where  they  engaged 
in  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Jaggard  returned 
to  the  East  in  1850  and  Mr.  Sheppard  then 
formed  a  business  partnership  with  John  S. 
Kimbrough,  which  continued  until  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Civil  War.  The  opening  of 
the  war  found  Mr.  Sheppard  a  Democrat 
of  the  type  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Union  and  of  a 
sound  currency.  The  Benton  Democrats  were 
called  "Hards,"  or  hard  money  men,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  "Softs"  or  inflationists.  Be- 
ing a  devoted  Unionist,  Henry  Sheppard 
gave  active  support  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment with  means  and  influence,  as  well  as 
with  personal  service  in  various  gfrades  from 
private  to  brigadier  general.  He  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Seventy-second  Regiment  En- 
rolled Missouri  Militia,  and  succeeded  to  the 
colonelcy  upon  the  promotion  of  Colonel  C. 
B.  Holland  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
Under  his  command  this  regiment  performed 
valuable  service  in  protecting  Springfield  and 
its  immense  accumulations  of  government 
stores  against  the  attack  of  Marmaduke,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1863,  having  fifty-three  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  253  men  engaged.  He  aft- 
erward organized  and  became  Colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Provisional  Regiment,  Enrolled  Mis- 
souri Militia,  and  he  was  gfiven  a  commission 
as  brigfadier  general,  but  he  resigned  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  broken  in  health  by  his  g^eat 
efforts.  After  the  war  Colonel  Sheppard 
served  as  a  bank  director,  but  he  passed  most 
of  his  time,  when  not  traveling  in  search  of 
health,  at  his  home  in  the  occupations  of  gar- 
dening and  fruit-g^wing,  in  literary  pursuits 
and  in  works  of  religion  and  charity.  Poli- 
tics, in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word,  ever 
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claimed  his  attention,  and  his  influence  iwtas 
widely  exerted,  but  he  was  never  an  office 
seeker.  He  shrank  from  prominence  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  run  for  any  public 
position,  excepting  when  his  sense  of  duty 
as  a  citizen  made  him  consent  to  serve  on  the 
school  board  and  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Though  always  calling  himself  a 
Democrat,  he  voted  for  Lincoln  in  1864,  and 
he  was  really  independent  of  party  through 
all  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  His  mind  was 
a  storehouse  of  fact  and  philosophy  drawn 
from  extensive  reading  and  wide  experience 
of  life,  and  he  was  logical  and  eloquent  in  ex- 
pression, whether  in  speech  or  with  the  pen. 
Among  congenial  friends  he  was  a  delightful 
companion,  sympathetic  and  full  of  charm- 
ing humor;  but  with  delicate  instincts  and  a 
chivalrous  scorn  of  injustice,  he  could  be- 
come cold  and  sarcastic  at  language  or  con- 
duct offensive  to  his  moral  sense.  He  was 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  some  of  his  secret 
charities  only  became  known  to  those  near- 
est to  him  years  after  his  death.  His  death 
occurred  at  New  Orleans,  December  19, 1879. 
In  1845  Henry  Sheppard  was  married  to  Miss 
Rhoda  Nixon,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  to 
whom  he  had  been  attached  from  boyhood. 
His  wife  survived  him,  and  two  of  their  four 
chfldren,  the  eldest,  Francis  Henry,  a  retired 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Mar- 
garet, the  youngest. 

Sheridan. — ^An  incorporated  village,  on 
the  Platte  River,  in  Worth  County,  and  on 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  four- 
teen miles  west  of  Grant  City.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  public  school,  roller  flouring  mill, 
a  creamery,  bank,  a  newspaper,  the  "Ad- 
vance," and  about  twenty-five  miscellaneous 
business  places,  including  stores  and  shops. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  500. 

Sheridan,  John  J.,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Buchanan  County,  Missouri,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1846.  His  parents  were  Solomon  Neil 
and  Anna  (Byrne)  Sheridan.  The  father  was 
born  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  in  1820;  he 
was  orp/haned  when  quite  young  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  brickmason  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  He  was  married  in  1843,  ^ind  in 
1845  nwved  to  Weston,  Platte  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  a  few  months  later  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  he  became  prominent 
as     a     contractor     and     builder,     leaving 


substantial    edifices    to    the    present    time 
to     testify    to    his     ability    and     integrity 
in    his    calling.    In  1858    he    was    elected 
sheri£F  of  Buchanan  County  and  acquitted 
himself  most  creditably.    P<^itic8»  however, 
were  distasteful  to  him,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  bis  term  of  office  he  resumed  his  vocation 
as  builder  and  contractor.    He  removed  in 
1872  to  California  to  make  his  home.    There, 
in  November,  1893,  his  golden  wedding  was 
celebrated,  all  his  children  and  their  descend- 
ants being  present,  namely :  John  J.  Sheridan, 
president  of  the  Sheridan-Qayton  Paper  and 
Stationery  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri; 
Mrs.  Permelia  Newby,  Mrs.  Julia  Hare,  Mr. 
Edwin  Sheridan,  publisher  of  the  Ventura 
"Signal,"  and  Mrs.  Anna  Baker,  all  of  Ven- 
tura, California ;  Solomon  Neil  Sheridan,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  "Call,"  and  Jo- 
seph Frank  Sheridan,  reporter  on  the  San 
Francisco  "Examiner,"  all  of  whom  are  yet 
living.      The  April  following  he  embarked 
on  the  coast  steams  for  Los  Angeles,  to 
visit  his  sons  at  San  Frandsoo.     The  vessel 
was  wtecked  on  a  sunken  reef  off  Monterey 
and  the  aged  man  perished.    The  San  Fran- 
cisco "Gall,"  in  its  report  of  the  rffeamten 
stated  that  he  had  stood  aside  to  ghre  place 
in  the  boats  to  the  women  and  children,  and 
after  all  had  put  off  he  adjusted  a  life  pre- 
server and  swam  to  the  shore,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, but  died  from  exhaustk>n  on  leaving  the 
water.    The  paper  speaks  of  the  eflFort  as  a 
wonderful  feat  for  a  man  of  his  extreme  age. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  John  J.  Sheridan, 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky.     She  is  now  in  her 
seventy-sixth    year,  enjoys  excellent  health, 
and  is  passing  away  a  happy  and  peaceful  old 
age  among  her  children.    John  J.  Sheridan 
attended  private  schools  in  St.  Joseph  until 
1861,  when  his  father  experienced  business 
reverses ;  besides,  his  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  the  South  in  the  struggle  of 
arms   just    opening   out     provoked    feeling 
against  him  and  he  was  constrained  to  leave 
home  and  seek  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
far  West,  for  his  own  personal  safety.     Upon 
the  oldest  son  fell  the  burden  of  caring  for 
the  family.    All  his  studies  were  abandoned 
and  he  was  apprenticed  to  Major  John  P. 
Bruce,  publisher  of  the  "Daily  Journal,"  then 
the  only  newspaper  printed  in  that  city.     He 
was  the  only  wage-earner  in  the  family,  hence 
it  became  necessary  for  the  mother  to  open 
a  private  school,  and  so  the  two,  mother  and 
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boy,  managed  to  keep  the  chUdrcn  together 
and  feed  and  clothe  them.  In  1865,  the  war 
being  at  an  end,  and  young  Sheridan  having 
learned  his  trade,  he  went  South,  and  became 
a  compositor,  on  the  Memphis  "Appeal"  first, 
and  later  on  the  "Avalanche"  and  "Ledger," 
and  the  y«ar  following  took  cases  on  the  St. 
Louis  "Republican,"  afterward  returning  to 
St.  Joseph  and  taking  a  position  on  the"Daily 
Gazette."  Early  in  1872  he  went  to  San 
Buenaventura,  California,  and,  entirely  with- 
out means,  purchased  the  Ventura  "Signal," 
giving  his  note,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
plant.  He  conducted  this  paper  for  five 
years,  and  in  that  time  brought  up  three 
younger  brothers  to  the  trade  and  business, 
and  saw  them  entered  upon  successful 
careers.  In  1880,  in  company  with  others, 
he  established  the  San  Francisco  "Daily 
Globe,"  but  their  capital  was  limited  and  the 
newspaper  field  was  overfilled  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  paper  suspended.  In  the  fall 
of  1880  he  returned  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  found  employment  in  a  job  printing 
house,  and  shortly  afterward  established  a 
small  printing  business  of  his  own.  He  car- 
ried on  the  latter  until  1886  when  it  was 
merged  into  a  paper  business  in  a  modest 
way.  This  was  successful  from  the  outset, 
and  in  1888,  in  association  with  other  parties 
in  the  business,  he  organized  the  Sheridan- 
Clayton  Paper  and  Stationery  Company,  of 
which  he  became,  as  he  now  is,  president  and 
manager.  The  success  of  this  business  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  marks  Mr.  Sheridan 
as  possessing  ability  of  a  high  order.  He  is 
entirely  destitute  of  political  ambition,  and 
has  never  sought  or  held  office.  He  prides 
himself  upon  being  a  consistent  Democrat, 
but  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Bryan's  finan- 
cial theories,  and  voted  for  the  Republican 
candidate  at  the  last  presidential  election,  as 
he  will  again,  should  the  same  question  be  at 
issue.  He  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1890,  in 
which  he  remains  a  consistent  member.  His 
fraternal  society  relations  are  limited  to  the 
Masons.  He  is  a  member  of  Charity  Lodge, 
Mitchel  Chapter,  Hugh  de  Payen  Com- 
mandery  and  Moila  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine, 
all  of  St.  Joseph.  In  1871  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Thomas  Ashton,  a  prominent  farmer 
and  capitalist,  who  had  removed  with  his 
family  from  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  and 


settled  on  a  fine  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1850.  Three 
chUdren  were  bom  to  them  and  remain  with 
them:  Carrie  Ashton  Sheridan,  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia, Lucinda  Small  Sheridan  and  John 
Howard  Sheridan,  bom  in  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. The  family  live  a  happy  and  contented 
life,  while  Mr.  Sheridan  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  all  as  an  accomplished  business  man  and 
an  irreproachable  citizen. 

Sheriff.— The  sheriff  is  an  ancient  county 
officer,  derived  from  the  English  law.  He  is 
the  highest  ministerial  and  executive  officer 
of  the  county,  invested  with  very  important 
duties  and  powers  for  preserving  the  peace, 
quelling  and  suppressing  riots,  insurrections 
and  other  similar  disturbances,  apprehending 
felons  and  executing  process.  He  may,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  deputies,  appoint  spe- 
cial deputies,  to  serve  for  a  time,  not  longer 
than  thirty  days,  and  he  may  put  of* 
fenders  in  jail  on  their  refusal  or  fail- 
ure to  give  bail.  One  of  his  duties 
is  to  attend  on  all  courts  of  record, 
but  this  general  duty  in  St.  Louis  City  is  di- 
vided with  the  city  marshal,  who  attends  on 
certain  of  the  courts,  while  the  sheriff  attends 
on  the  others.  The  St.  Louis  sheriff  is  chosen 
by  the  people  at  the  general  election,  and 
holds  office  for  four  years. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  one 

of  the  most  illustrious  of  American  soldiers, 
was,  for  some  years,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis 
city  and  occupied  a  home  presented  to 
him  by  his  patriotic  admirers  in  that 
city  after  the  war.  He  was  born 
Febmary  8,  1820,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  died  in  New  York,  Febmary  14, 
1891.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in 
1840,  and  saw  his  first  active  military  service 
in  the  Seminole  War.  In  1853  he  resigned, 
became  a  broker  in  California,  and,  after 
practicing  law  for  a  while  in  Kansas,  was 
made  superintendent  of  a  military  academy  in 
Louisiana.  When  the  convention  of  that 
State  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  Cap- 
tain Sherman  resigned;  was  made  Colonel 
of  United  States  Infantry  in  May,  1861 ;  and 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  having  been  made  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  in  May.  In  October,  1861,  he 
succeeded  General  Anderson  in  the  command 
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of  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  After  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  division  of  Grant's  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  performed  signal  service 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  From  July  to  No- 
vember, 1862,  he  commanded  at  Memphis, 
and  throughout  the  campaign  against  Vicks- 
burg,  December,  1862,  to  July,  1863,  his  serv- 
ices were  most  conspicuous  and  valuable.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  three  corps  in  that 
siege.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  oper- 
ated successfully  against  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston. In  October,  1863,  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  joined  Grant  at  Chattanooga  in 
the  middle  of  November;  was  in  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  November  25th,  and 
then  moved  to  the  relief  of  Bumside  in  East 
Tennessee.  Early  in  1864  he  made  a  de- 
structive march  eastward  from  Vicksburg.  In 
March  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  ex- 
pedition against  Atlanta,  which  he  led  with 
great  skill  and  success,  from  Chattanooga — 
May  6th — to  the  capture  of  Atlanta  in  Sep- 
tember. He  commanded  in  that  campaign 
the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennes- 
see, and  the  Ohio,  numbering  nearly  100,000 
men,  with  254  cannon.  He  chased"  General 
Hood,  who  had  succeeded  Johnston  in  com- 
mand, into  northern  Alabama,  and,  return- 
ing to  Atlanta,  marched  to  the  sea,  taking 
possession  of  Savannah  late  in  December. 
Then  he  pushed  northward  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  encountering  Confederate  forces  here 
and  there  under  Johnston,  and,  in  April,  1865, 
received  the  surrender  of  that  leader  and  his 
army  at  Durham  Station.  General  Sherman 
had  been  made  major  general,  United  States 
Army,  in  August,  1864,  and  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  general  in  July,  1866.  On  March 
4,  1869,  he  succeeded  General  Grant  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  of  the 
United  States.  At  his  own  request,  and  in 
order  to  make  Sheridan  general-in-chief,  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  with  full  pay 
and  emoluments,  on  February  8,  1884. 

Sherwood,  Thomas  A.,  lawyer  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was 
born  at  Eatonton,  Putnam  County,  Georgfia, 
June  7,  1834,  and  educated  at  Mercer  Uni- 
versity in  his  native  State,  and  Shurtleflf  Col- 
lege, in  Illinois,  to  which  State  he  removed 
while  still  a  youth.  In  1852  he  came  to  Mis- 
souri and  for  a  time  lived  in  St.  Louis  County 


and  afterward  successively  in  Scott,  Newton 
and  Lawrence,  settling  down  at  last  in 
Greene  County.  Making  law  his  profession, 
he  attended  the  law  school  at  Cincinnati  and 
graduated  there  in  1857  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  secured  a  good  practice  and 
soon  rose  to  eminence  in  the  profession,  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  jurists  in 
southwest  Missouri.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  term,  in  1882, 
was  re-elected.  In  1890  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  adopted  increasing  the 
number  of  judges  Of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  from  five  to  seven,  and  Governor  Fran- 
cis appointed  George  B.  Macfarlane,  of  Mex- 
ico, and  John  L.  Thomas,  of  Hillsboro,  to  the 
new  places,  to  hold  until  the  next  election. 
At  the  next  election,  in  1892,  three  judges  of 
the  court  were  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years : 
Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Gavon  D.  Burgess 
and  George  B.  Macfarlane,  this  being  the 
third  time  Judge  Sherwood  was  elected.  At 
the  present  time  (1900)  he  is  serving  his 
third  ten-year  term  of  service,  and  if  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  his  seat  to  the  end  of  his  term 
he  will  have  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  State 
for  an  uninterrupted  perwd  of  thirty  years — 
a  record  marked  by  uprightness,  learning 
and  high  professional  ability  and  honor. 

Shields,  George  Howell,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
June  19,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster College,  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  was 
reading  law  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He 
served  in  the  Missouri  militia,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  graduated  from  the 
Louisville  (Kentucky)  Law  School,  and  be- 
gan practice  at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  in  1865, 
and  was  elected  city  attorney  the  same  year. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  became 
a  law  partner  of  John  B.  Henderson.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harri- 
son to  the  assistant  attorney  generalship  for 
the  Interior  Department.  Later  he  served  as 
agent  and  counsel  for  the  United  States  be- 
for  the  Chilian  Claims  Commission.  In  1894 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1895  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  General  Noble  in  the  law  firm 
of  NoWe  &  Shields.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  a  Presbyterian  in  religion.  In 
1866  he  married  Miss  Mary  H.  Leigh- 
ton. 
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Shields,  James,  lawyer,    soldier    and 
United  States  Senator  from  three  States,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota  and  Missouri,  was  born  at 
Dungannon,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1810, 
and  died  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  i,  1879. 
He  came  to  the  United  in  1826  when  a  youth 
sixteen  years  of  age,  studied  law,  and  settled 
down  to  the  practice  in  the  old  town  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois,  in  1832.     He  was  a  man  of 
affable    and    popular    manners,    and    genial 
spirit,  and  soon  won  the  esteem  and  favor  of 
the  people.     In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1839  ^^s  elected  State 
auditor  of  Illinois.    In  1843  ^  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and 
in  1845  W21S  made  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
eral land  office.    He  possessed  a  highly  patri- 
otic and  martial  spirit,  and  when  the  war 
with  Mexico  came  on  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  government,  and  was  made  brigadier 
general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers.    He'  served  with  distinc- 
tion and   honor  in   western  Mexico  under 
General  Taylor  and  General  Wool,  and  also 
in  the  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  under  General  Scott,  where  he  com- 
manded the  troops  from  Illinois  and  South 
Carolina.     At    Cerro    Gordo    he    was    shot 
through  with  a  grape  shot,  and  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  this  battle  was  made  major  general 
by  brevet.     As  soon  as  he  recovered  from 
the  wound  he  re-entered  on  duty,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Chapultepec  was  again  wounded. 
In   1848  he  was  mustered  out,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  appointed  by  President  Polk 
Governor  of  Oregon  Territory.    In  1849  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  served  the  full  term,  until  March  3, 
1855,  after  which  he  removed  to  Minnesota 
Territory,  and  on  the  organization  of  it  into 
a  State  was  elected  one  of  its  United  States 
Senators,  taking  his  seat  in  May,  1858.    He 
served  until  March  3,  1859,  when  he  moved 
to  California  and  engaged  in  mining  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  again 
offered  his  services  to  the  government  and 
was  made  brigadier  general,  and  on  the  death 
of  General  F.  W.  Landers  was  appointed  to 
his  command,  serving  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, Virginia,  under  General  Banks.    On  the 
23<i  of  March,  1862,  he  won  the  victory  of 
'W^itichester,  where  he  was  wounded.    After 
this  he  was  in  command  of  Port  Republic, 
and  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Stonewall 
Jackson.     In  March,  1863,  he  resigned  his 


command  and  settled  at  Carrollton,  Missouri, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
chosen  to  the  Legislature,  and  afterward  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Bogy,  deceased, 
and  served  from  January  21,  1879,  to  March 
4,  1879.  His  high,  honorable  spirit  and  gen- 
erous impulses  won  favor  among  all  classes 
of  men,  and  his  name  is  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance  in  the  three  States  which  he 
had  the  unusual  distinction  of  representing  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Shields,  Mary  Harrison  Leightou^ 

wife  of  Honorable  Geo.  H.  Shields,  is  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Rev.  John  Leighton,  D.  D., 
and  Sarah  Bainbridge  Richardson,  born  in 
Palmyra,  Missouri.  She  was  for  two  years 
the  secretary  general  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, while  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  its 
president.  She  was  elected  chapter  regent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
her  staff  officers,  developed  that  chapter  from 
twelve  to  118  members  in  a  short  time.  In 
February,  1897,  she  was  chosen  State  regent 
for  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  has  organized 
chapters  in  several  of  our  cities.  She  is 
director  for  the  State  of  Missouri  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution,  an  order  composed  of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  heroes  of  1776,  who  are  not 
old  enough  to  join  the  adult  societies.  They 
are  taught  to  revere  the  flag  and  study  the 
history  of  their  country,  and  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  the  great  republic.  Mrs. 
Shields  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  a 
magazine  to  be  published  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  now  known  as 
the  "American  Monthly."  She  offered  reso- 
lutions at  the  first  Continental  Congress  in 
1891,  proposing  that  the  American  flag  be 
displayed  over  every  school  house  in  the 
country  during  study  hours,  and  requesting 
all  school  teachers  to  teach  the  children  the 
words  and  musk  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  being  a  Dame  of  the 
Virginia  Society.  She  now  holds  the  office 
of  president  of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  Mis- 
s^ouri. 

Shirk,  William  Snyder,  lawyer  and 
ex-judge  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  was 
born    in    Chambersburg,    Franklin    County, 
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Pennsylvania,  August  24,  1843,  ^on  of  Jacob 
and  Susan  (Stouffer)  Shirk,  both  natives  of 
the  Keystone  State,  and  of  German  ancestry. 
The  founders  of  the  family  in  America  were 
three  brothers  who  located  at  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  during  or  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Jacob  Shirk,  who  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  milling  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  185 1,  where  he  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  farming,  dying  in 
Carroll  County  in  1880.  His  wife's  death 
occurred  there  in  1886.  The  education  of 
their  ron,  William,  was  begun  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  continued  in  the  public  schools  of 
Carroll  County,  Illinois.  In  1863  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Mount  Carroll  Academy,  in  that 
county^  and  at  once  endeavored  to  enlist  in 
an  Illinois  Volunteer  Regiment,  but  by  rea- 
son of  being  a  cripple  from  childhood  he  was 
not  accepted.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law, 
toward  which  he  had  been  inclined  for  some 
time.  In  September,  1864,  he  entered  the 
Albany  Law  School,  at  that  time  the  most 
noted  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  May,  1866, 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  After 
graduation,  he  returned  to  his  home  and  be- 
gan a  search  for  a  suitable  location,  with 
the  result  that  about  a  month  later  he  had 
opened  an  office  in  Warsaw,  Benton  County, 
Missouri.  There  he  remained  in  practice  for 
eleven  years.  Within  a  year  after  his  loca- 
tion there  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1874  was  elected  judge  of  the  Seventh 
(now  the  Twenty-ninth)  Judicial  Circuit,  then 
including  eight  counties.  After  a  service  of 
three  years  and  nine  months  on  the  bench 
he  resigned  the  office  in  the  fall  of  1878,  by 
reason  of  the  reorganization  of  the  circuits, 
which  demanded  a  change  in  residence  from 
Warsaw  to  Warrensburg.  Resuming  private 
practice  in  partnership  with  the  late  Judge 
James  H.  Lay,  he  remained  in  Warsaw  until 
May,  1879,  since  which  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged continuouriy  in  professional  work  in 
Sedalia,  confining  his  practice  to  the  circuit 
and  higher  courts.  In  1882,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  the  management  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  he  became  identi- 
fied with  that  corporation  as  its  attorney,  and 
during  the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  a  large  share  of  the  litigation  in 
which  it  has  been  involved.     His  success  in 


the  trial  of  the  numerous  important  causes 
intrusted  to  him  has  been  uniform,  and  in 
every  case  in  which  serious  questions  have 
been  involved  the  higher  courts  have  sus- 
tained his  contentions.  His  clean  record 
upon  the  bench,  and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  law,  led  the  Repub- 
lican party,  whose  fundamental  principles  he 
bad  always  espoused,  to  nominate  him  for 
a  place  upon  the  supreme  bench  in  1892. 
The  canvass  which  foltowed  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  in  the  history  of  the  State.  In 
that  year  the  number  of  supreme  judges  was 
increased  from  five  to  seven,  and  each  party 
nominated  three  candidates.  Judge  Shirk 
received  32,000  more  votes  than  the  two 
other  candidates  of  his  party,  and  he  lacked, 
according  to  the  official  canvass,  but  963 
votes  of  defeating  Judge  Burgess,  a  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  This  remarkable  vote  was 
due  to  the  personal  popularity  of  Judge 
Shirk,  the  general  knowledge  of  Us  high  qual- 
ifications for  the  post,  and  the  generous  sup- 
port of  many  lawyers  of  c^posite  political 
faith.  He  has  never  been  a  candidate  for 
other  political  honors,  though  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1900  which  re- 
nominated William  McKinley  for  President. 
Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  Judge  Shirk  was 
attorney  for  the  receiver  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Sedalia,  and  for  the 
receiver  of  the  Sedalia  Street  Railway; 
and  he  is  now  attorney  for  the  Qti- 
zens'  Bank,  of  Sedalia,  and  other  corporate 
interests.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason. 
In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  of  which  he 
has  been  vice  president,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  December  22,  1868,  he 
married  Frances  S.  Hastain,  a  native  of 
Henry  County,  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  M.  Hastain.  She  died  June  4,  1886, 
leaving  three  children,  viz.:  Bessie,  wife  of 
Samuel  P.  Johns,  of  Sedalia;  Maud  S.,  wife 
of  W.  H.  Hogg,  of  Sedalia,  and  William  S. 
Shirk,  a  practicing  physician  of  Sedalia. 
June  4,  1899,  Judge  Shirk  married  Miss  Lou 
Barnes,  a  native  of  Rocheport,  Missouri,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Ira  Barnes,  for  many 
years  a  merchant  of  Sedalia.  In  closing  this 
brief  reference  to  the  career  of  Judge  Shirk, 
it  should  be  said  of  him  that  though  he  is  in 
no  sense  a  politician,  his  natural  abilities  as 
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a  leader  of  men,  his  broad  knowledge  of 
affairs,  his  eloquence,  and  his  skill  in  debate, 
have  had  the  inevitable  result — his  services 
have  been  eagerly  sought  by  the  party  whose 
principles  he  so  ardently  espouses,  and  his 
advice  is  as  potential  in  the  counsels  of  his 
party  as  that  of  any  man  in  central  Missouri. 
The  broad  measure  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  professional  career  is  due  primar- 
ily to  his  indefatigable  energy  and  studious 
disposition,  two  of  his  most  marked  charac- 
teristics, coupled  with  his  honesty  of  piupose 
and  inherent  strength  of  character. 

Short  Session. — ^The  "short  session"  of 
Congress  is  the  second  session,  which,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  Congress  on 
the  3d  of  the  following  March. 

Shot  Making. — ^The  abundance  of  lead 
of  choice  quality  .in  Missouri,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  mining  it,  attracted  attention  at  an 
early  day.  Thirty  years  before  St.  Louis 
was  first  settled  by  Laclede  and  the  Chou- 
teaus,  the  lead  mines  of  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County  were  worked  and  found  to  be 
rich  and  profitable.  The  chief  demand  for 
lead  at  that  early  day  was  for  making  bullets 
and  shot  to  supply  the  hunters  who  roamed 
over  the  great  West  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi.  Moulding  lead  into  bars  for 
hunters,  who  would  themselves  mould  it  into 
bullets  with  the  moulds  which  every  rifleman 
carried  in  his  pouch,  was  an  easy  and  not 
expensive  business;  but  making  shot  was  a 
complex  and  expensive  process,  requiring 
capital.  The  first  shot  in  Missouri  was  made 
at  Herculaneum,  now  extinct,  which  stood  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Crystal  City,  on 
the  Mississippi,  thirty  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
The  bluff  at  that  place  offered  the  advantage 
of  a  fall  that  might  be  turned  into  account, 
and,  as  the  lead  mines  were  not  far  distant 
in  the  interior,  a  shot  tower  was  erected  on 
the  bluff  at  the  place  as  early  as  1809,  and 
did  a  good  business  until  the  lead  trade  was 
diverted  to  other  places.  St.  Louis  became 
famous  for  a  shot  tower  also,  and  the  tall 
shot  tower  in  St.  Louis  was,  for  many  years, 
the  chief  distinction  of  the  city  with  persons 
who  lived  in  other  States  and  had  never  vis- 
ited it.  The  original  tower  was  abandoned 
and  replaced  with  a  higher  and  better  one 
long  ago,  and  St.  Louis  has  not  been  without 


its  shot  tower  from  the  year  1809.  In  1897 
it  had  two  great  towers  in  active  operation, 
at  which  were  made  nearly  one-half  the  shot 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  These 
towers  are  large  and  complete,  ranking 
among  the  most  perfect  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  worid,  built  of  brick,  and  180  feet  in 
height.  The  manufacture  of  shot  has  become 
almost  perfect.  For  a  long  time  it  was  diflS- 
pult  to  secure  the  symmetrical  roundness  re- 
quired in  the  tiny  projectiles,  because  the 
outer  surface  of  the  gk>bules  cooled  too  rap- 
idly into  a  crust  by  falling  into  the  water, 
before  the  interior  had  time  to  become  solid 
also.  The  result  of  this  unequal  cooling  was 
imperfections  in  shape,  which  made  the  shot 
untrue.  Various  devices  were  resorted  to  to 
remedy  this  trouble,  but  none  were  effective 
except  the  elevatioo  of  the  towers  so  as  to 
increase  the  distance  of  the  fall,  and  thus  give 
the  fluid  globules  time  to  become  solid  before 
reaching  the  water.  In  melting  the  lead  it 
is  necessary  to  add  a  small  proportion  of 
arsenic,  usually  six  to  twelve  pounds  to  a  ton 
of  the  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the 
metal  and  rendering  it  less  ductile. 

Shotwell,  Reuben  H,,  manufacturer, 
was  bom  October  14,  1843,  "i  Virginia.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Judith  (Garrett) 
Shotwell.  Immediate  ancestors  through  both 
parents  served  during  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
were  both  present  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown.  He  was  brought  up 
upon  a  farm,  and  received  only  such  educa- 
tion as  was  afforded  by  the  neighborhood 
schools.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
with  a  battery  of  artillery  commanded  by 
Major  Pog^e,  and  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, and  numerous  other  engagements. 
In  1866  he  came  west  and  engaged  in  milling 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  1881  he  leased 
the  Westport  mill  for  a  time,  and  afterward 
purchased  the  property,  located  on  the  site 
of  a  pioneer  mill  built  in  1848.  One  of  his 
engines,  yet  in  use,  was  set  up  in  a  miH 
at  Morristown,  Cass  County,  Missouri,  in 
1855;  when  Cass  County  was  depopulated 
under  General  Ewing's  Order  No.  11,  the 
engine  was  brought  by  ox-teams  to  its  pres- 
ent location.  Mr.  Shotwell  operated  the 
plant  for  a  time  as  a  custom  mill.  He  after- 
ward put  in  improved  machinery  and  the 
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Wcatpcut  Cereal  MiDs,  of  Westport,  of  which 
he  in  propri<^tor.  jk>\v  manin'arture  3uch  rood 
^e{>aration»  as  rcfineri  corn  meal,  seif-riding 
h«ckA'h<?at  flour,  selt-ri>injf  pancake  Soar, 
gfkh^m  flour  ami  rye  flour.  The  miil  has  a 
capacity  of  one  carload  in  fwenty-foar  hours, 
and  th<i  annual  output  is  a  half-million  pack- 
a^<*^,  whirh  find*  a  <wrady  market  throuj^h 
the  whoi^j;alc  and  retail  jfrocerymen  of  Kaiv- 
!tas  City.  Mr.  Shotwf U  is  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  hijfh  businesft  »<an4ing.  He 
ha«  served  a*  police  jwigt  of  We^tport,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  r>rder  of  Cnited  Work- 
men. William  Robert  Shotwcll  preceded  his 
brother,  Reuben  H.  Sbotwell,  having  re- 
moved to  Misfotiri  in  1856.  He  first  locatei 
in  Ray  Cotinty,  and  in  1862  went  to  Wcst- 
pfjfTt,  where  for  a  time  be  managed  a  mill 
now  owned  \fy  his  brother-  He  was  shot  by 
a  Mexican  at  Del  N'orte,  and  died  at  El 
i'Hs^K  He  left  a  widow  and  two  children ;  a 
*rjti,  William  J,  Shotwell,  is  nrrA/  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  a  married 
daughter  is  living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh. 

MhrewiibfirT.— A  populous  suburban 
town  fyn  the  St.  f>f>uis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road, in  St,  Ix>tiis  County,  seven  and  a  half 
niilf<»  from  St.  Ixniis.  It  contains  the  rcsi- 
dencf  s  chiefly  of  business  men  of  St.  Louis. 

Mhfimiird,     Benjamin      Franklin, 

srirnti«tt,  was  bfjrn  at  Lanrantrr,  IVnnsylva- 
nia,  iNovrmbrr  24,  rH^o.  ]\c  jjradiiated  from 
the  medical  depart nicnt  of  the  University  of 
Louisville.  Kentucky,  in  1842.  He  practiced 
but  a  short  time,  when  he  became  absorbed 
in  natural  history  and  other  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  he  explored  fields  of  organic  re- 
mains in  company  with  Professor  Cobb,  of 
Ivouisville,  Kentucky,  and  Edward  dc  Vcr- 
neuil,  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
France.  In  1R47  he  and  Dr.  Yandell  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  "The  (leolojj^y  of  Ken- 
tucky/' complimented  by  many  European 
j^eologists.  Dr.  Shumard  labored  in  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Territories  until  1850,  when  he 
undertook,  with  Dr.  Evans,  a  geological  tour 
in  ( )rrj(()n,  where  he  was  engaged  eighteen 
months,  and  of  which  survey  he  made  an  in- 
trrrstlnR:  and  valuable  report.  He  was  next 
etnployed  on  the  paleontology  of  the  Red 
River  exploration.  In  1853,  on  Invitation  of 
Professor  (i.  C.  Swallow,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis  to  become  assistant  in  the  Missouri 


geological  survey.  In  this  pondon  :e 
labored  &re  years,  wiica  Ik  was  appointed  r 
Governor  Romieiar  ot  Texas,  to  make  a  geo- 
logical sorvey  of  that  State,  tipoa  which  *vork 
be  entered  with  endmsaazn,  and  in  whicri 
he  zealoasly  ccMilinueff  tor  two  years.  He 
then  retomed  to  his  profession,  opcmd  an 
oflice  in  St,  Locos,  and  sooa  enjoyed  a  locra- 
tvve  pczctice.  He  was  elected  professor  01 
obstetrics  hi  the  State  University  m  1866,  and 
lectured  stcctptaiblj  two  winters.  His  icadi 
occurred  April  14,  1869.  In  1852  he  umiied 
Miss  E.  \L  Allen,  of  Louisville,  Kentnrky.  a 
lady  of  fine  Iherary  attainments. 

Sharldis  Henry,  lawyer^  drcnit  judge 
and  Secretary  of  State,  was  bom  Xovcmixr 
21,  1796,  in  Qoocester  Cooatj^  Virginia^  and 
died  in  St.  Lonis  Coonty,  Missotnx  Aagost 
2,  1852.  He  received  a  classical  education  jl 
his  native  State,  and  studied  law  onder  me 
distinguished  orator  and  antbor,  WHIiain 
Wirt,  with  whom  be  practiced  for  a  time  in 
Richmond.  In  1819  he  canne  to  ^Essovni 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Potosi,  at  that 
time  a  center  of  wealth  and  good  socictv. 
On  the  organization  of  the  State  govermnect 
in  1820  he  was  appointed  drcnit  judge  of  the 
Soirtheastem  Circuh,  but  after  a  time  re- 
signed the  position,  and  in  1832  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  State  Senate,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  State  auditor.  In  1835 
(rovemor  Dunklin  2^)pointed  him  Secretary 
of  State,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1837 
to  take  the  cashiership  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State,  in  St.  Louis,  which  had  just  been  or- 
ganized. He  held  the  position  for  fifteen 
years,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  shortly  afterward  died,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six  years.  He  was  married  in  1822 
to  Jane  Jamieson  Bush,  and  at  his  death  left, 
besides  his  widow,  one  son  and  five  daugh- 
ters. His  habits  were  domestic  and  retiring, 
and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  friends. 

"Hhut  In." — A  cleft  in  the  rock  forming 
a  pass  through  which  runs  a  beautiful  stream 
emptying  into  the  St.  Francis  River.  It  is  a 
mile  in  length,  100  yards  wide,  and  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  in  Iron  County, 
two  miles  south  of  Ironton. 

Sibley. — ^A  town  in  Jackson  County, 
platted  by  Archibald  Gamble  in  1836,  and 
built  near  the  site  of  Fort  Osage,   erected 
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in  1808.  General  Sibley  built  a  large  house 
here,  and  Abraham  McQellan,  the  first 
county  judge,  built  the  second  in  1822.  This 
was  the  first  shipping  point  west  of  Lexing- 
ton. Several  hemp  warehouses  were  swept 
away  by  the  flood  of  1844.  Two-thirds  of  the 
houses  in  Sibley  were  burnt  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  have  been  disastrous  fires 
skice.  The  town  contains  stores,  churches,  a 
mill,  a  school  room,  etc.  Its  population  is 
400. 

Sigelf  FranZ)  soldier,  was  born  in  Sins- 
heim,  Baden,  November  18,  1824.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Bruchsal  he  entered  the  military  academy  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  was  graduated  in  1834,  and 
saw  military  service  in  Europe.  In  1858  he 
came  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  became 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  history  in  the 
German  Institute.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  organized  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry and  a  battery,  which  rendered  service 
at  the  occupation  of  the  arsenal  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Camp  Jackson.  In  June,  1861,  he 
marched  to  Neosho  and  compelled  the  re- 
treat of  General  Sterling  Price  into  Arkansas. 
He  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Dug  Springs,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  conducted 
the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Springfield 
toward  Rolla.  He  was  commissioned  as 
brigadier  general,  to  date  from  May  17,  1861. 
In  the  autumn  campaign  of  General  John  C. 
Fremont  he  had  command  of  the  advance 
guard,  and  Ln  the  retreat  from  Spring^eld  he 
commanded  the  rear  guard,  consisting  of  two 
divisions.  He  took  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  troops  assembled  under  General 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  at  Rolla,  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  by  a  well-timed  assault. 
He  was  thereupon  made  a  major  general, 
dating  from  March  21,  1862,  and  was  ordered 
to  the  East.  He  resigned  his  commission  on 
May  4,  1865,  and  became  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more "Wecker."  In  September,  1867,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  and  has  since 
resided  there,  holding  at  different  times  im- 
portant public  offices. 

Sikeston. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Richland  Township,  Scott  County,  on  the 
Cairo  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  Railway,  seventeen  miles  south  of 
Benton.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  Scott  County.    About  1800  Edward 
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Robertson  settled  in  the  locality  and  opened 
a  trading  post.  Early  in  the  history  of  New 
Madrid  County,  the  town  of  Winchester, 
founded  in  1814,  one-half  mile  away,  was 
the  county  seat.  Sikeston  was  laid  out  in 
i860,  upon  the  building  of  the  Cairo  &  Fulton 
Railway  (now  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern),  which  was  completed  to  the  town 
that  year.  The  first  store  was  opened  by 
John  Sikes,  after  whom  the  town  is  named. 
The  town  has  three  churches,  a  graded  pub- 
lic school,  two  banks,  a  flouring  mill,  two 
hotels  and  more  than  twenty  stores  and 
shops.  One  newspaper  is  published  there, 
the  "Scott  County  Democrat,"  by  Ernest  R. 
Larey.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  400. 

Silex. — An  incorporated  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lincoln  County,  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  Hannibal  Railroad.  It  has  a  public 
school,  a  church,  flouring  mill,  two  sawmills, 
a  bank,  and  about  half  a  dozen  other  business 
places,  including  a  hotel,  stores,  shops,  etc. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Siloam  Springs.— An  incorporated  vil- 
lage in  Howell  County,  fifteen  miles  north- 
west of  West  Plains,  its  nearest  railroad 
point.  It  is  noted  as  a  health  resort,  mineral 
springs  of  reputed  medicinal  qualities  being 
located  there.  It  has  three  general  stores  and 
a  hotel.  It  is  locally  known  as  Martinsville. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Silver  Lake. — ^A  hamlet  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Perryville,  in  Perry  County,  de- 
riving its  name  from  an  artificial  lake  which 
is  supplied  by  the  waters  of  a  large,  never 
failing  spring.  It  is  popular  as  a  pleasure 
resort,  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery. 

Silverman,  Gerson  B.,  lawyer,  was 
born  January  17,  1871,  in  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  renroved  to  this  State 
from  Tennessee,  in  1865,  locating  at  Chilli- 
cothe. In  1881  they  removed  to  Lexington, 
Missouri,  and  there  resided  until  they  acted 
upon  a  decision  to  make  Kansas  City  their 
home.  The  formative  period  of  Mr.  Silver- 
man's boyhood  was  spent  in  Lexington,  a 
spot  teeming  with  historic  reminiscences  and 
noted  for  its  educational  advantages  since  the 
early  days  when  common  schools  were 
scarce  and  higher  institutions  were  rare,  in- 
deed.   G.  B.  Silverman  attended  the  Wcnt- 
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worth  Military  Academy  at  Lexington  and 
was  the  only  member  of  the  graduating  class 
of  1887.  He  had  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Chillicothe,  and  at  an  early  age 
gave  evidence  of  a  desire  for  mental  train- 
ing, with  prospect  of  a  successful  profes- 
sional career.  After  graduating  from  the 
military  college  he  spent  about  two  years  in 
traveling,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  entered 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  where  he 
took  a  special  course  in  literary  work,  and 
a  special  course  of  lectures  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  university.  Returning  to 
Lexington  he  resumed  his  leg^l  readings  and 
enjoyed  the  tutorship  of  Alexander  Graves, 
a  lawyer  of  conspicuous  ability  and  a  former 
member  of  Congress  from  this  State.  Mr. 
Silverman  also  read  law  with  Judge  John  E. 
Burden,  in  Lexington,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1892  by  Judge  Richard  Field,  dur- 
ing a  term  of  court  held  by  that  jurist  in 
Sedalia.  Mr.  Silverman  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  there  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Within  a  month  after  his  return  he 
was  made  city  counselor  of  Lexington,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  was  appointed  assist- 
ant prosecuting  attorney  of  Lafayette  County 
under  Prosecutor  Willianl  Aull.  He  remained 
in  Lexington  until  the  fall  of  1894,  when,  ac- 
companied by  his  parents,  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In 
Kansas  City  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Edwin  F.  Weil,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Silverman  &  Weil,  and  this  combination  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  at  the  Jackson 
County  bar.  Although  Mr.  Silverman  is  a 
lawyer  young  in  years,  he  is  invariably  classed 
with  attorneys  of  much  greater  age  and 
longer  experience.  He  has  devoted  his  time 
largely  to  the  practice  of  criminal  and  com- 
mercial law,  and  has  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  such  importance  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  legal  action  in  various  causes. 
His  principal  criminal  case  was  in  the  defense 
of  John  Schlegel,  tried  for  murder  in  Jackson 
County  in  1897.  The  defendant  was  accused 
of  shooting  Dr.  Berger,  a  well  known  physi- 
cian of  Kansas  City,  on  account  of  the  se- 
duction of  Schlegel's  wife.  So  strongly  did 
the  evidence  show  the  motive  of  the  crime, 
and  so  ably  was  the  case  handled  by  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  defense  that  the  pris- 
oner at  bar  was  acquitted  speedily.  Mr. 
Silverman  was  counsel  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Benedict  Company  vs.  the  Metropolitan 


National  Bank,  a  case  which  settled  the  law 
on  consignments  to  commission  firms,  and 
is  recorded  in  the  Seventy-fourth  United 
States  Reports,  page  182.  Other  civil  suits 
of  almost  equal  importance  have  been  ably 
handled  by  Mr.  Silverman,  who  is  as  strong 
in  his  management  of  a  case  of  a  commer- 
cially intricate  kind  as  he  is  in  the  defense  of 
individuals  who  are  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  to  answer  serious  criminal  charges. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, is  an  active  Democrat,  and  a  live, 
progressive  citizen  of  Kansas  City.  Recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  originality  and  resources, 
his  place  at  the  bar  is  a  sure  and  dignified 
one. 

Simmons,  Edward  C,  merchant,  was 
born  September  21,  1839,  in  Frederick,  Mary- 
land.   He  came  to  St.  Louis  when  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  and  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  employ  of  Childs, 
Pratt  &  Co.,  hardware  merchants.     In  1863 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Levering, 
Waters  &  Co.,  from  which  has  grown  the 
Simmovis  Hardware  Company,  now  conduct- 
ing  the   largest   hardware   business   in    the 
world.     Mr.  Simmons  was  among  the  first 
hardware  merchants  of  the  country  to  put 
traveling  salesmen  in  the  field,  and  it  is  now 
said  that  he  has  employed  more  salesmen  in 
this  capacity  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  Mr.  Simmons 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company.  Wal- 
lace D.  Simmons,  eldest  son  of  Edward  C. 
Sinwnons,  succeeded  his  father  as  president, 
and  Edward  H.  Simmons,  another  of   Mr. 
Simmons'  sons,  is  now  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.    Mr.  SimnK)ns  has  been  a  direc- 
tor of  the   Boatmen's   Bank   for  seventeen 
years;  was  for  a  time  a  director  in  the  St. 
Louis  National  Bank,  and  is  now  a  director 
in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  larg- 
est financial  institution  in  the  United  States 
with  a  single  exception.    He  has  also  been  a 
director  of  the   St.   Louis  Trust   Company 
since  its  organization.  During  the  years  1880 
and  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
police  board,  which  had  to  its  credit  the  per- 
manent closing,  in  a  single  night,  of  every 
public  gambling  house  in  St.   Louis.      Mr. 
Simmons  married,  1866,  Miss  Carrie  Welch, 
daughter  of  George  W.  and  Lucy  Welch,  of 
St.  Louis.     Of  five  children  born  to  them, 
two  daughters  have  died.    Two  of  the  three 
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sons  are  identified  with  the  business  which 
their  father  established. 

Simmons  Iron  Mountain. — ^A  hill 
ninety  feet  high  and  covering  with  its  base 
an  area  of  thirty  acres,  a  mile  southwest  from 
Salem,  Dent  County.  The  top  is  covered  with 
bowlders  of  peculiar  iron  ore. 

Simpson,  Samuel  S.,  since  1885  a  rep- 
resentative of  life  insurance  interests  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  an  able  authority  on  matters 
pertaining  to  that  branch  of  finance,  was  born 
January  12,  1843,  ^^  Fauquier  County,  Vir- 
:ginia.  His  parents  were  natives  of  that  State 
and  the  ancestors  of  the  family  are  traced 
back  to  Revolutionary  days.  When  he  was 
a  small  boy  his  parents  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  later  went 
to  Boonville,  in  this  State.  In  Boonville  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared,  and  edu- 
•cated  at  the  Kemper  school.  He  was  a 
teacher  for  twenty  years,  terminating  his  suc- 
cessful career  at  sui>erintendent  of  public 
schools  at  Nevada,  Missouri.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  "Boonville  Seminary,"  at  Boonville, 
-and  was  in  charge  of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions and  public  sdiools  at  Fayette  and 
Versailles,  Missouri.  After  giving  up  this 
line  of  work  Mr.  Simpson  was  the  southern 
Missouri  representative  of  an  eastern  pub- 
lishing company,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  having  charge  of  the 
affairs  at  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at 
Nevada.  He  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1885 
as  the  special  agent  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  that, 
•city  and  western  Missouri,  serving  as  general 
agent  of  the  company  since  September  i, 
1890.  Mr.  Simpson  studies  the  business 
•closely,  and  has  always  kept  it  up  to  a  high 
standard,  refusing  to  recognize  the  dishonest 
methods  that  are  frequently  practiced  in 
order  to  secure  patronage.  He  believes  that 
the  competent  and  honest  life  insurance  agent 
is  the  peer  of  any  man,  and  that  as  life  in- 
surance is  the  one  and  only  way  in  which 
men  of  moderate  means  can  at  once  provide 
the  necessary  family  protection,  it  should  be 
fairly  conducted  and  properly  represented. 
A  close  student  of  statistics  and  statements, 
lie  endeavors  to  reduce  the  subject  matters 
to  a  basis  so  clear  and  comprehensible  that 
the  strong  points  of  a  business  that  has  been 
.sorely  abused  may  be  plainly  seen.     He  is 


now  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Life  Under- 
writers' Association,  an  organization  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  correct  improper  methods 
and  elevate  the  standing  of  the  members. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Gold  Democrat.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  of  Kan- 
sas Qty,  he  is  a  participant  in  wholesome 
movements  looking  toward  the  uplifting  of 
mankind  and  the  advancement  of  the  city's 
interests.  In  1868  he  married  Miss  Bettie  W. 
Lockett,  of  Cole  County,  Missouri.  Four 
sons  born  to  that  union  are  now  living, 
namely:  George  W.,  city  salesman  for  R. 
B.  Mclver  &  Company,  New  York  City; 
Stephen  S.,  sanitary  engineer  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Woods,  at  Havana, 
Cuba;  Maurice  E.,  and  Edgar  V.,  students 
at  the  Manual  Training  School,  Kansas  City. 
Mrs.  Simpson  died  in  1887,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
married,  in  1890,  Mrs.  Sallie  Holden  Mer- 
ritt. 

Single  Tax  League.— A  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  both  sexes,  and  without 
distinction  as  to  politics,  religion,  race  or 
nationality,  which  was  a  natural  coming  to- 
gether of  kindred  spirits  for  a  union  of  effort 
in  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  the 
principles  taught  by  the  late  Henry  George. 

The  single  tax  platform  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles :  "We  assert 
as  our  fundamental  principles  that  all  men  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  air 
and  sunshine,  and  that  the  chief  function  of 
government  is  to  protect  the  individual  in 
these  rights.  The  land  being  the  source  of 
all  wealth  and  comfort,  and  exclusive,  undis- 
turbed possession  of  certain  areas  of  land 
being  a  privilege  afforded  by  governmental 
protection  only,  and  comprehending  all  other 
privileges,  we  further  assert  that  taxation  for 
the  support  of  government  should  be  based 
solely  upon  such  privilege. 

'Therefore,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
hold  land  without  paying  to  the  community 
the  value  thereof,  and  from  the  fund  so  raised 
all  expenses  of  government  should  be  paid. 
We  would,  therefore,  abolish  all  taxation  ex- 
cept a  tax  upon  the  value  of  land,  exclusive 
of  all  improvements." 

The  first  recorded  efforts  to  co-operate  in 
the  teachings  of  "Single  Tax"  in  St.  Louis 
were  initiated  in  1885  or  1886.  From  this  be- 
ginning arose  what  was  called  the  "Land 
and  Labor  Club  of  St.  Louis,"  of  which  a 
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large  number  of  individuals  formed  the  mem- 
bership, some  of  them  quite  prominent  in 
labor  organizations  and  other  civic  bodies. 
Late  in  1887  the  movement  took  on  another 
phase  and  the  local  organization  evoluted 
into  what  was  known  as  the  "Anti-Poverty 
Society,"  which  was  organized  on  September 
24th  of  that  year. 

On  August  12,  1888,  a  change  of  name 
took  place  and  the  "St.  Louis  Single  Tax 
League"  was  organized,  but  this  organization 
was  composed  of  elements  not  entirely  har- 
monious on  clear-cut  single  tax  principles. 
And,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of  January  i, 
1889,  a  number  of  straight-out  single  taxers 
met  and  agreed  on  a  line  of  action  which  re- 
sulted in  the  reorganization  of  the  league, 
with  Hamlin  Russell  as  president.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  league  at  this  time  consisted 
principally  of  laboring  men — using  the  term 
"laboring"  in  its  contracted  sense — but  dur- 
ing the  year  following  a  number  of  adherents 
from  the  professional  and  educational  circles 
were  gathered  in,  some  of  them  quite  promi- 
nent in  the  community.  Only  once  in  the 
history  of  the  league  have  the  members  en- 
gaged in  organized  political  action.  In  1894 
Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  a  member  of  the  league, 
was  nominated  by  Single  Taxers  for  Congress 
from  the  Twelfth  District,  on  a  straight  free 
trade  and  single  tax  platform.  The  election 
resulted  in  a  count  for  Mr.  Nelson  of  a  few 
more  than  a  thousand  votes. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Equal  Taxation 
Committee"  of  the  league — S.  L.  Moser, 
chairman,  and  John  J.  McCann,  counsel — is 
now  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  calling 
attention  to  the  non-enforcement  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes 
and  contesting  the  constitutionality  of  license 
and  personal  property  taxation  in  the  courts 
of  the  State.  It  was  this  committee  that 
brought  before  the  local  board  of  equaliza- 
tion the  matter  of  franchise  taxation,  calling 
especial  attention  to  the  gross  undervalua- 
tion of  street  railway  and  other  corporate 
property  in  the  city.  In  October  of  1898  a 
State  organization  was  formed,  which  is 
known  as  the  Missouri  Single  Tax  League. 

Sinking  Creelt  Natural  Bridge.— 

At  Sinking,  a  small  hamlet  in  Shannon 
County,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Eminence, 
there  is  a  natural  bridge  spanning  Sinking 
Creek,   from   which  the   hamlet  derives   its 


name.  This  bridge  is  a  rocky  hill,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  arch  under 
which  the  creek  flows  is  sufficiently  high  to 
admit  of  the  rafting  of  large  trees  down  the 
stream. 

Sinking  Fund,  State.— See  "State 
Sinking  Fund." 

Sinking  Fund  of  St.  Louis.— A  fund 

for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  city  debt.  It 
consists  of  three-fourths  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  city  comnK>ns  in  the  year  1854, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
city  commons  and  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  city,  when  further  sales  shall  be  made; 
and  three-fourths  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
sales  of  the  city  commons  and  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  city,  subsequent  to  the  year 
1854  and  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
of  1876;  also  all  railroad  stock  belonging  to 
the  city  in  any  railroad  terminating  in  the 
city,  or  opposite  the  same  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; and  in  addition  $10,000  a  year  out  of 
the  general  revenue  of  the  city.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 
or  purchase  of  city  bonds  outstanding  on  the 
7th  day  of  April,  1890.  It  consists  of  that 
portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  sum 
not  less  than  $1,200,000,  which  is  left  after 
paying  the  interest  on  the  city  debt.  The 
moneys  are  to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
city,  which,  when  purchased,  are  to  be  can- 
celled. 

Six  Mile. — ^A  term  applied  to  a  neigh- 
borhood in  Fort  Osage  Township,  Jackson 
County. 

Skidmore. — ^A  town  on  the  Nodaway 
Valley  Railroad,  in  Monroe  Township,  Nod- 
away County.  It  is  in  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  county,  and  is  named  after  M. 
Skidmore,  who  gave  twenty  acres  of  land  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  laid  off  the  town  in 
1880.  It  has  a  population  of  about  400,  a  Ma- 
sonic hall,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South,  a  Christian  and  a  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  two  eleva- 
tors, and  the  Farmers*  Bank,  capital  $12,000, 
deposits  $35,000.  Large  shipments  of  grain 
and  stock  are  made  from  the  place,  and  the 
community  is  prosperous  and  orderly.  A 
newspaper,  the  "Standard,"  is  well  supported 
by  its  constituency. 
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Slack,  William  Y.,  legislator  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky, 
August  I,  1816,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  March  20,  1862.  His  parents 
moved  to  Missouri  when  he  was  quite  young, 
and  settled  in  Boone  County,  and  there  he 
was  raised,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  He  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  J.  B.  Gordon,  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  Columbia,  and  in  1837,  located  at  Chil- 
licothe,  and  made  that  place  his  permanent 
residence.  He  possessed  the  instincts  of  a 
soldier,  and  when  the  Mexican  War  occurred 
he  raised  a  company  and  joined  Colonel 
Sterling  Price's  regiment,  and  took  part  in 
the  march  to  Santa  Fe,  and  the  campaign 
against  Taos.  He  ix)ssessed  talents  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  in  1845  w*s  elected  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1847  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  When  the  Civil 
War  began  in  1861  he  warmly  espoused  the 
Southern  cause,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  one  of  the  eight  brigadier  gen- 
erals to  organize  the  State  Guards.  His 
brigade  was  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
and  also  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where 
he  fell  mortally  wounded.  General  Slack  was 
a  lawyer  of  acknowledged  ability  and  high 
character,  and  while  serving  in  the  Legisla- 
ture was  distinguished  for  his  diligence  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  State  University,  and  a  zealous 
supporter  of  measures  for  its  advantage. 

Slashes. — A  name  applied  by  early  set- 
tlers of  Missouri  and  sections  of  the  southern 
country  to  semi-swampy  lands  bearing 
growths  of  timber,  and  in  some  localities  the 
name  was  given  to  timber  land  that  had  been 
burned  over  and  the  burnt  stumps  and  trees 
left  standing. 

Slater.^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  in  Saline  County, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Marshall,  the 
county  seat.  It  was  platted  in  1878,  in  part 
on  eighty  acres  of  land  donated  by  Josiah 
Baker,  Jr.,  and  was  named  for  Colonel  Slater, 
a  director  in  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway 
Company.  It  has  a  well  established  public 
graded  school  system;  churches  of  the  Bap- 
tist, Catholic,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  denominations;  rooms  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  two 
Democratic  newspapers,  the  "Rustler"  and 


the  "Bee;"  two  banks,  the  Bank  of  Slater, 
and  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank.  It 
is  the  division  headquarters  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway,  and  the  location  of  its  repair 
shops.    In  1900  the  population  was  2,502. 

Slavensy  Luther  Clay,  lawyer,  was 
born  August  13,  1836,  in  Putnam  County, 
Indiana,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His 
great-grandfather,  John  Slavin  (the  name  has 
been  changed  to  Slavens),  who  was  a  native 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  immigrated  to 
Augusta  County,  Virginia,  and  from  there 
went  to  what  is  now  Highland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  settled  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Members  of  the  fifth  generation 
of  the  family  now  reside  on  and  till  the  land 
which  this  immigrant  ancestor  first  brought 
under  cultivation.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  they  had  ten 
children,  three  daughters  and  seven  sons. 
The  daughters,  Comfort,  Elizabeth  and 
Naomi,  married  respectively  into  the  Hig- 
gins,  Ingraham  and  Galford  families  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  remained  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  sons  were  William,  who  settled  in  Smith 
County,  Tennessee;  Daniel,  who  settled  in 
Qaibourne  County,  Tennessee;  Isaiah,  who 
settled  in  Kentucky ;  Reuben  and  Henry,  who 
settled  in  Pike  County,  Ohio;  John,  who 
settled  on  Greenbriar  River,  in  what  is  now 
Pocahontas  County,  West  Virginia,  and 
Stuart,  who  remained  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Highland  County,  Virginia.  Isaiah  Slav- 
ens,  the  grandfather  of  Luther  C.  Slavens, 
was  a  true  patriot,  and  with  other  members 
of  his  family  shouldered  his  "flintlock"  and 
joined  Washington's  illustrious  army,  serving 
through  four  campaigns  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  and  three  of  his  sons 
served  their  country  in  the  second  struggle 
with  Great  Britain.  In  1792  he  emigrated 
to  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky,  and  his 
son,  Hiram  B.  Slavens,  father  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  was  born  there.  The  mother 
of  Lilther  C.  Slavens,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Saraih  Holland,  was  also  born  in  that 
State.  The  parents  removed  to  Putnam 
County,  Indiana,  in  1826,  and  the  son  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  that  State.  He  received  good 
educational  training  in  his  youth,  and  when 
fitted  for  college  entered  Asbury  Univer- 
sity (now  DePauw  University),  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  a 
classical  course  in  the  class  of  1858.    He  was 
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graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
same  institution  in  i860,  Bishop  Thomas 
Bowman  being  then  its  president.  On  the 
8tfh  of  January,  1861,  he  married  Miss  Sallie 
Boggs  Shelby,  daughter  of  Isaac  Shelby,  of 
Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  who  came  of  a 
Welsh  family  which  first  settled  in  this  coun- 
try near  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  David 
Shelby,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Slavens,  was 
raised  in  what  is  now  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia,  but  settled  in  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  acquired  much  prominence 
and  represented  his  county  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature for  twenty  years.  While  under  age 
David  Shelby  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  saw  considerable  service  during 
the  contest  of  the  Colonies  for  independence. 
His  father  was  also  named  David,  and  his 
grandfather,  who  came  from  Wales,  and 
founded  the  family  in  America,  was  named 
Evan  Shelby.  After  his  marriage  Luther  C. 
Slavens  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Covington,  Indiana,  from  which  place  he 
removed  to  Kansas  City  in  1865.  He  has 
since  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  last 
named  city,  and  has  devoted  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  law.  He  served  as  city 
counselor  of  Kansas  City  one  term,  and  sub- 
sequently was  a  member  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works  of  that  city.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  an  able  bar,  and,  guided 
always  by  his  sense  of  right,  he  is  unswerving 
in  his  devotion  to  principle.  He  was  one 
of  the  famous  "306"  delegates  to  the  national 
Republican  convention  of  1880  who  voted 
steadily  for  General  Grant  for  a  third  term 
until  Garfield  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but 
does  not  hold  party  fealty  above  public  in- 
terest. He  and  his  family,  as  were  his 
parents  before  him,  arc  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Slavens 
has  three  daughters,  who  are  the  wives,  re- 
spectively, of  George  L.  McNutt,  H.  W. 
Immke  and  John  Slavens. 

Slavery  and  Emancipation. — It  has 

been  impossible  to  ascertain  from  any  records 
to  which  the  writer  has  had  access  the  date 
of  the  first  importation  of  African  slaves  into 
the  settlement  which  afterward  became  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  historical 
fact  of  no  gfreat  importance;  it  would  serve 
merely  to  indicate  with  accuracy  the  dura- 
tion of  the  slave  system  in  St.  Louis.     It 


would  not  mark  the  beginning  of  any  social 
or  political  movement,  as  slavery  had  existed 
in  the  Province  of  Louisiana  for  generations 
before,  and,  at  the  time  of  Chouteau's  expedi- 
tion in  1764,  slaves  were  held  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Cahokia,  and  all  the  older  French  set- 
tlements in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  original  band  of  thirty  pio- 
neers brought  slaves  with  them.  In  reading 
over  their  names,  we  find  that  they  were  mil- 
lers, carpenters,  farmers,  gunsmiths,  traders 
and  blacksmiths.  Men  of  these  avocations 
could  hardly  have  been  slave-owners.  They 
came,  as  all  early  settlers  come  into  a  new 
country,  to  fell  the  trees  and  to  dear  and  cul- 
tivate the  land,  to  build  houses  and  stockades, 
and  to  set  about  suppljring  the  little  commu- 
nity with  the  necessities  of  life.  They  arrived 
at  the  site  of  the  future  city  March  14th ;  La- 
clede moved  over  with  his  family  from  Caho- 
kia in  the  following  September,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  owned  slaves  and 
brought  them  with  him  to  his  new  home.  In 
the  following  year  there  was  a  great  exodus 
of  the  French  from  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  westward  across  the  river,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  cession  to  England.  A 
sort  of  panic  seenis  to  have  seized  the  settlers 
at  the  thought  of  falling  under  English  dom- 
ination, and  from  all  the  surrounding  posts 
and  villages  whole  families  fled  with  all  their 
goods  and  chattels  to  St.  Louis  that  they 
might  be  safe  on  French  soil  before  the  ar- 
rival of  British  troops.  In  the  same  year 
several  families  came  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  about  proba- 
bilities in  historical  matters,  yet,  from  the  fact 
that  these  new-comers  were  from  slave-hold- 
ing towns,  and  that  they  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  transport 
their  whole  establisfhments  to  a  distant  point, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  some 
among  them  owned  slaves  and  carried  them 
to  St.  Louis.  If  this  be  correct,  then  slavery 
was  established  there  as  a  feature  of  life  in 
the  village  not  later  than  1765.  On  Decem- 
ber 17,  1766,  an  inventory  was  filed  in  the 
archives  of  St.  Louis  of  the  property  of  Dan- 
iel Blouin,  which  he  had  agreed  to  sell  to  John 
Duatchurut,  and  it  included  "a  negro  njan 
named  Caesar,  and  his  wife,  Jeannetton ;  four 
negro  men,  Marthurin,  Batiste,  Noyos  and 
Jasmin.''  Mr.  Billon  mentions  that  the  deed 
was  executed  in  St.  Louis  January  17,  1767. 
There  is  also  on  record  an  agreement  entered 
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into  before  the  royal  notary  of  the  Illinois  on 
August  14,  1768,  whereby  "Alexander  Lang- 
lais,  a  traveling  trader,  living  at  the  post  of 
St.  Louis,  by  these  presents,  voluntarily  binds 
himself  to  Mr.  Antoine  Hubert,  merchant, 
residing  at  the  post  of  St.  Louis,^'  to  go  to 
the  post  of  the  Little  Osages  and  there  trade 
with  the  Indians  as  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Hubert. 
The  instrument  continues :  "This  agreement 
is  made  for  the  sum  of  800  livres  in  peltries, 
deer-skins,  or  beaver,  at  the  current  price 
of  the  same  at  this  post,  which  they  will  estab- 
lish on  the  peltries  of  this  trade  on  his  arrival 
at  St.  Louis.  It  is  also  agreed  that  in  case 
said  Langlais  will  take  a  negro  in  place  of 
the  said  sum  of  800  livres  in  peltries,  said  Mr. 
Hubert  obligates  himself  to  deliver  him  one 
on  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  from  New  Or- 
leans in  the  next  spring,  said  negro  to  be 
sound  and  free  from  all  disease,  in  which  case 
the  said  Langlais  will  repay  to  Mr.  Hubert 
said  amount  of  800  livres  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  peltries."  (Billon,  Vol.  i,  p.  62.)  It 
is  evident  from  this  that  the  sale  and  barter 
of  slaves  was  beg^n  in  St.  Louis  within  two 
years  after  the  city  had  been  founded. 

At  this  time  the  famous  Black  Code  of 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  proclaimed  in 
1724,  was  in  force  throug«hout  the  Province. 
It  consisted  of  fifty-four  articles  and  con- 
tained the  most  minute  and  specific  provis- 
ions for  the  control  and  management,  not 
only  of  the  slaves,  but  even  of  the  free 
negroes,  while  it  also  defined  and  limited  the 
powers  of  the  masters.  It  is  too  lengthy  to 
insert  in  full,  but  reference  to  a  few  sections 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  conditions  which  it 
was  designed  to  meet.  If  a  master,  for  in- 
stance, allowed  his  slave  to  work  on  Sunday, 
the  negro  was  confiscated.  Negro  children 
followed  the  condition  of  their  mothers.  If 
she  was  free  they  were  born  free,  even  though 
the  father  might  be  a  slave;  if  she  were  a 
slave  the  children  became  the  property  of  her 
owners.  Slaves  could  not  be  witnesses  in 
cither  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  except  when 
there  was  a  default  of  competent  white  wit- 
nesses, and  in  no  event  could  they  be  wit- 
nesses either  for  or  against  their  masters. 
They  could  not  be  parties  to  a  civil  suit  nor 
complainants  in  criminal  causes.  If  a  slave 
struck  his  master,  or  any  member  of  his  fam- 
ily with  sufficient  force  to  cause  a  bruise  or 
to  draw  blood,  he  was  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment, as  he  was  also  for  any  other  "outrages 


or  acts  of  violence"  committed  against  free 
white  persons.  Stealing  of  horses  or  cattle, 
"according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case," 
was  a  capital  offense.  A  runaway  slave  who 
did  not  surrender  himself  within  one  month 
after  having  been  denounced  to  the  authori- 
ties, "sihall  have  his  ears  cut  off  and  shall  be 
branded  with  the  flower  de  luce  on  his 
shoulder.  For  the  second  offense  within  that 
time  he  shall  be  hamstrung  and  branded  on 
the  other  shoulder,  and  for  a  third  offense  he 
shall  be  executed."  When  a  slave  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  a  crime  in  which  his  mas- 
ter did  not  participate,  he  was  to  be  appraised 
by  two  persons  whom  the  judge  appointed 
and  the  value  of  the  slave  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  owner;  to  raise  this  sum  "a  proportional 
tax  shall  be  laid  on  each  slave."  The  only 
punishments  which  masters  could  inflict  on 
their  slaves  were  to  have  them  whipped,  but 
only  with  rods  or  ropes,  and  to  put  them  in 
irons.  If  they  racked  or  miatilated  them  the 
slaves  so  treated  might  be  confiscated.  In 
almost  every  case  where  confiscation  is  pro- 
vided for  it  is  prescribed  that  the  slave  be  sold 
at  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds  handed 
over  to  the  nearest  hospital.  Husband  and 
wife  were  not  •to  be  sold  separately,  when 
owned  by  the  same  master,  and  children  un- 
der fourteen  were  not  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents.  A  slave  owner  over  twenty- 
five  years  could  manumit  his  slaves  on  ob- 
taining a  decree  of  permission  from  the 
superior  council,  but  to  do  this  he  had 
to  satisfy  the  council  that  he  had  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  wishing  to  free  his 
slaves.  All  negroes,  whether  free-born  or 
manumitted  slaves,  were  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing donations  either  by  testamentary  disposi- 
tion, or  by  gifts,  *'inter  vivos"  from  the 
whites.  The  code  contains  also  a  mass  of 
details,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
here. 

In  those  early  days  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, the  western  part  of  the  American 
continent  was  almost  a  ''terra  incognita/'  even 
to  the  European  governments  which  claimed 
possessions  therein.  It  was  then  a  vast  wil- 
derness where  a  few  small  settlements  were 
to  be  found  separated  from  each  other  by 
greait  distances  of  a  trackless  country  infested 
by  hostile  Indians.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Province  was,  of  course,  more  quickly  popu- 
lated, and  the  towns  were  in  comparatively 
easy  communication  with  each  other.    But  in 
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Upper  Louisiana  the  conditions  were  quite 
different.  Once  a  year  the  river  settlements 
received  consignments  from  New  Orleans. 
It  took  months  to  complete  the  journey 
northward  from  the  capital  to  the  villages  in 
the  Province  of  Illinois.  So  remote  were  the 
settlements  that  in  several  cases  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  even  civil  authority  was 
established  in  them.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  neither  France  nor  Spain  at- 
tempted to  perform  wtiat  might  be  called  the 
less  necessary  functions  of  government,  such 
as  the  taking  of  a  census,  or  the  procuring  of 
other  accurate  information  concerning  the 
state  of  the  population.  The  cessions  of  Lou- 
isiana from  one  power  to  another  and  the 
political  changes  in  Europe  also  tended  to 
bring  about  this  result.  For  these  reasons 
the  facts  and  statistics  contained  in  such  offi- 
cial records  as  are  within  reach  of  an  inquirer 
in  St.  Louis  are  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
character  for  a  research  sudi  as  the  present. 
The  best  information  that  can  be  obtained 
must  be  gathered  from  unofficial  data,  such 
as  recorded  wills,  deeds  and  inventories ;  but 
these,  while  interesting  enough  in  themselves 
as  evidence  of  particular  transactions,  do  not 
supply  sufficient  material  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  part  that  slavery 
had  in  the  early  history  of  St.  Louis.  It  is 
practically  an  impossibility  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  slaves  held  there  at  any  given  time 
during  the  colonial  period,  the  number  of 
whites,  free  colored  and  slaves,  and  the  vary- 
ing proportion  which  these  classes  bore  to 
eaoh  other  from  year  to  year.  It  is  true  that, 
in  1769,  General  Alexander  O'Reilly,  soon 
after  taking  possession  of  the  Province  as 
Spanish  Governor  General,  ordered  a  census 
to  be  taken  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  done  with 
great  accuracy.  The  population  of  the  rest 
of  the  colony,  however,  was  estimated  on  fig- 
ures that  can  not  be  verified,  and  wliich  were 
probably  founded  on  reports  from  traders 
and  other  travelers.  The  entire  population 
of  the  Province  in  that  year  was  13,538,  but 
of  this  total  7,382  is  credited  to  New  Orleans 
and  Tchoupitoulas  alone.  St.  Louis  was  sup- 
posed to  have  891  inhabitants,  and  about  half 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  colony  was 
white.  When  no  more  accurate  or  complete 
information  than  this  is  obtainable  it  will  be 
seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  present  a  satisfac- 


tory statement  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  St 
Louis  in  its  early  years. 

An  incident  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in  1779 
wliich  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  as  to 
the  sort  of  treatment  accorded  to  disorderly 
slaves,  and  also  as  to  the  responsibilities  to 
which  their  owners  were  subject.  On  the  21st 
of   January   a   negro   slave    woman   named 
Lorine  attacked  Marianne,  a  mulatto  slave 
woman,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  concerning 
the  right  to  use  a  hole  which  had  been  cut 
in  the  ice  on  Mill  Creek,  where  both  were 
engaged  in  washing.     Lorine   threw   Mari- 
anne into  the  water,  and  would  have  drowned 
her,  but  that  another  slave  woman  dragged 
her  out ;  and  then  Lorine,  after  having  beaten 
her  severely,  threw  her  into  a  fire,  which  was 
burning  near  by.    The  law  acted  promptly, 
and  the  offense  met  with  a  swift  punishment ; 
the  trial  was  had  the  next  morning  before 
Captain  De  Volsay,  the  post  adjutant,  as  Gov- 
ernor De  Leyha,  being  the  owner  of  Mari- 
anne, had  placed  the  matter  in  his  hands. 
The  court  sentenced  Lorine  to  receive  100 
lashes  in  public;  fifty  on  the  same  day  at  4 
o'clock,  and  the  balance  on  the  next  day  at 
the  same  hour.     It  was  "ordered,  further- 
more, that  Mr.  Roubien  and  wife,  owners  of 
said  slave,  Lorine,  be  held  responsible  for 
her  appearance  in  case  of  the  death  of  Mari- 
anne, and  until  her  perfect  recovery,  and  that 
they  pay  the  surgeon's  bill  for  attendance 
until  -her  complete  recovery,  and  all  costs  and 
charges  of  this  prosecution.''    (Billon,  Vol.  I, 
p.  58.)    The  ownership  of  slaves,  it  will  be 
seen,  exposed  the  master  to  liabilities  which 
might  be  extremely  serious  in  their  results. 
The  whole  subjects  of  the  duties  and  rights  of 
slaves — for  they  had  rights  which  were  recog- 
nized by  law — the  punishments  which  mig^t 
be  inflicted  on  them,  and  the  obligations  of 
slave  owners,  is  covered  by  a  decree  of  Baron 
de  Carondelet  which  he  promulgated  in  1795, 
being,  at  that  time.  Governor  General  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  which  modified,  to  some  extent, 
the   more   severe   restrictions   of  the   Black 
Code.     It  discloses  a  condition  of  society, 
which,  to  many  of  us,  appears  unintelligible, 
yet   Major  Amos   Stoddard,   who   abhorred 
slavery  and  every  feature  of  it,   cites   this 
decree  in  his  "Sketches  of  Louisiana,"  as  an 
example  of  philanthropic  endeavor  on   the 
part  of  Carondelet  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
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the  fear  of  a  slave  insurrection,  which  is  ap- 
parent, and  which  is  so  carefully  provided 
against  in  various  articles.  Major  Stoddard's 
version  of  this  decree  is  as  follows :  "In  1795 
he  published  an  ordinance  on  the  subject, 
by  which  he  established  the  monthly  allow- 
ance of  corn  in  the  ear  to  each  slave  at  one 
barrel.  It  was  recommended  to  masters  to 
assign  waste  lands  to  their  slaves  for  the' 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  raise  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  and  if  this  allowance  was  de- 
nied them,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  each 
of  them  with  a  linen  shirt  and  trousers  for 
summer,  and  a  woolen  great  coat  and  trous- 
ers for  winter.  Labor  was  to  commence  at 
the  break  of  day,  and  to  cease  at  the  approach 
of  night.  Half  an  hour  was  allowed  for 
breakfast,  and  two  hours  for  dinner.  Slaves 
were  allowed  on  Sundays  to  rest  or  to  work 
for  themselves,  except  in  time  of  harvest, 
when  their  masters  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy them,  paying  them  about  thirty  cents 
per  diem.  Punishments  at  one  time,  under  a 
penalty  of  $50,  were  not  to  exceed  thirty 
lashes;  but  the  stripes  were  allowed  to  be 
repeated  after  the  interval  of  a  day.  It  was 
permitted  to  fire  on  negroes  who  had  de- 
serted their  masters ;  also  on  those  unarmed, 
if  they  refused  to  submit,  when  required,  or 
presumed  -to  defend  themselves  against  their 
masters  or  overseers,  and  likewise  those  who 
entered  a  plantation  with  an  intent  to  steal. 
Those  who  killed  or  wounded  a  negro,  ex- 
cept in  the  above  cases,  were  threatened  with 
the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  The 
amusements  among  slaves  were  restricted  to 
Sundays,  and  the  planters  were  forbidden, 
under  a  penalty  of  $10,  to  suffer  any  strange 
negroes  to  visit  their  plantations  after  dark; 
and  they  were  also  forbidden,,  under  a  like 
penalty,  to  permit  any  intrigues  or  plots  of 
escape  to  be  formed  on  their  plantations  by 
negroes  belonging  to  others.  No  slave  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  plantation  of  his  mas- 
ter without  a  written  permission,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  lashes;  and  if  any  slave 
was  found  riding  the  horse  of  his  master 
without  the  like  permission,  he  was  liable  to 
receive  thirty  lashes.  Firearms,  powder  and 
lead,  found  in  the  possession  of  slaves,  were 
liable  to  confiscation;  and  such  slaves  were 
adjudged  to  receive  thirty  lashes.  No 
planter  was  allowed  to  employ  more  than 
two  slaves  to  hunt  for  him  at  the  same  time ; 
and  on  their  return  from  the  chase  they  were 


obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  No  slave 
was  allowed  to  sell  anything,  not  even  the 
productions  of  his  own  labor,  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  master." 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  Jefferson  in 
1803  did  not,  of  course,  affcot  the  right  to 
hold  slaves,  as  slavery  was  at  that  time  a 
legalized  institution  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  subsequent  year,  when  the  formal  cession 
took  place  at  St.  Louis,  the  population  of  that 
city  was  1,080,  while  the  total  free  population 
of  the  district  of  St.  Louis,  which  comprised 
all  the  region  between  the  Meramec  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  was  2,280,  and  the  number  of 
skives  was  estimated  ait  500.  In  1810,  six 
years  later,  the  slaves  in  St.  Louis  were  reck- 
oned between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  occupations  in  which  they  were 
employed  were  very  similar  to  those  in  which 
their  descendants  a;-e  usually  to  be  found  at 
this  day.  A  large  number  of  them  were 
household  servants,  and  as  the  town  grew  in 
size  and  wealth,  and  a  more  luxurious  style 
of  living  became  possible,  great  numbers  of 
slaves  were  to  be  found  in  the  private  houses 
of  the  more  prosperous  citizens.  Every  man 
of  means  had  his  body  servant,  or  valet,  as 
he  would  now  be  called,  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  attended  by  their  negro 
maids.  Not  infrequently  a  slave  would  be 
deeded  to  an  infant  for  this  purpose.  The 
cooks,  of  course,  were  slaves,  generally 
women;  the  Creoles  were  always  fond  of 
a  good  and  generous  table,  and  in  "darky 
cooking,"  improved,  perhaps,  by  recipes 
brought  from  France,  they  found  entire  sat- 
isfaction, while  the  numerous  dishes,  which 
are  favorites  throughout  the  South  to  this 
day,  are  evidences  of  the  gastronomic  talents 
of  the  old  slave  cooks,  who  first  invented 
them.  The  keys  of  the  store  room  were  usu- 
ally committed  to  the  care  of  some  trusted 
female  slave,  and  she  became  the  custodian  of 
that  precious  store  of  household  luxuries,  the 
supplies  brought  wifth  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense from  New  Orleans,  and  on  her  fell  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  stock  on  hand 
last  through  the  year,  until  the  barges  again 
came  up  the  river  in  the  following  spring. 
Several  of  the  larger  places  had  private 
smokehouses,  where  the  ham  and  bacon  for 
family  use  were  prepared.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  took  charge  of  the  still  room,  an 
important  department,  where  home-made 
wines,   preserves  and  other   delicacies,   and 
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sometimes  medicines,  were  produced.  The 
work  was  done  by  slaves  who  were  especially 
trained  for  the  purpose.  This  sort  of  educa- 
tion often  began  when  the  slave  was  a  mere 
child,  and  it  added  considerably  to  his  or  her 
value  in  the  market.  The  cooks,  for  instance, 
had  with  them  in  the  kitchen,  as  assistants 
or  scwllery  maids,  one  or  more  young  girls, 
to  whom  they  imparted  the  secrets  of  their 
art,  and  who  in  time  became  skilled  cooks 
themselves.  The  laundresses  were  also  slave 
women,  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  the 
banks  of  the  stream  which  is  now  confined 
in  the  Mill  Creek  sewer  were  crowded  with 
the  women  washing  the  clothes  in  the  run- 
ning water,  or  beating  them  on  flat  rocks 
with  wooden  paddles,  while  the  turf  and 
bushes  about  were  covered  with  the  linen 
spread  out  to  bleach.  With  few,  if  any,  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  household  servants  in  St. 
Louis  for  years  were  slaves.  They  were,  of 
course,  employed  in  other  occupations;  they 
were  literally  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  for  the  community.  Slave  labor 
was  used  on  the  farms  and  kitchen  gardens 
surrounding  the  city,  and  much  of  the  heavy 
work  of  all  kinds  was  done  by  them.  With 
the  development  of  steamboat  traffic  a  new 
use  was  found  for  them,  both  in  the  carrying 
trade  and  along  the  river  front. 

There  is  a  memorandum  in  existence  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  sale  of  all  slaves  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  Auguste  Chouteau, 
and  the  results  are  probably  a  fair  indication 
of  the  price  of  slaves  at  that  time.  The  sale 
took  place  September  15,  1830.  This  paper 
gives  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  the  names 
and  ages  of  the  slaves,  and  the  price  paid  for 
each.  Of  the  thirty-seven  slaves  only  one 
was  not  disposed  of,  and  that  was  one  Pitre, 
Chouteau's  old  body-servant;  the  reason  for 
this  exception  becomes  apparent  when  we 
find  his  age  listed  at  102  years.  The  next 
in  age  was  seventy-four,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers mentioned  merely  as  infants,  and  sold 
with  their  mothers.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  sale  were  $10,869,  giving  an  average  price 
of  almost  $302  per  slave.  The  highest  price 
was  paid  by  Hippolite  Papin,  who  bought 
Joseph  Clarice,  aged  eighteen,  for  $605,  and 
Grand  Louis,  aged  seventy-four,  was  knocked 
down  to  Henry  Chouteau  for  $50,  which  was 
the  cheapest  purdiase  made.  It  may  be  noted 
that  most  of  these  slaves  were  bought  by 


the  immediate  family  and  friends  of  Auguste 
Chouteau. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  St.  Louis  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it 
also  naturally  became  the  slave  market  for 
the    surrounding   country.     Just   as    in    the 
earlier  days  the  merchant  or  trader  went  to 
New  Orleans  and  bought  his  slaves  there,  so 
the  farmer  or  planter,  from  either  up  or  down 
the  river,  or  from  the  "back  country,"  would 
come  to  St.  Louis,  both  to  buy  and  sell  his 
slaves.     There   were    always    a   number   of 
slaves  on  sale,  ffom  which  he  could  make  his 
choice;  and  if  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  his 
human  properties  the  chances  were  always  in 
favor  of  his  obtaining  better  prices  in  the 
city.    As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
slave  dealers,  or  "nigger-traders,"  as   they 
were  then  known,  who  made  a  business  of 
buying  and  selling  slaves  like  merchandise. 
Slaves   were   sometimes   good   investments, 
and  several  of  these  dealers  acquired  consid- 
erable fortunes  by  their  speculations  in  this 
class  of  property.    They  were  sometimes  the 
auctioneers  when  slaves  were  sold  at  public 
vendue,  and  as  an  incident  to  their  trade,  they 
established  slave-pens,  where  their  stock  on 
hand  could  be  maintained  until  disposed  of, 
and  where  they  could  be  examined  by  pros- 
pective purchasers,  like  horses  in  a  paddock. 
These  slave-pens  were  at  different  points  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  city,  and,  perhaps, 
ithe  best  known  was  on  what  is  now  South 
Broadway,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  Avenue^ 
and  by  one  of  the  strange  turns  of  events 
it  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  Federal 
prison. 

A  word  should,  perhaps,  be  said  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  slaves  by  their  mas- 
ters. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  slaves  in  St.  Louis  were 
well  cared  for.  Public  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  it.  While  there  were  bad  masters,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  also  bad 
slaves.  The  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
were  sure  to  become  matters  of  public  gos- 
sip, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master  who 
treated  his  slaves  with  humanity,  attracted  no 
attention,  because  he  did  what  was  expected 
of  him.  The  majority  of  the  slaves  were  well 
housed,  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  In  time 
of  sickness  medical  attendance  was  provided 
for  them,  and  the  master  and  members  of  his 
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family  made  it  their  business  to  see  that 
proper  attention  was  given  to  the  sick  among 
their  slaves.  The  great  terror  of  the  slave's 
life  was  thait  he  might  be  sent  South.  To  be 
"sold  down  the  river"  was  the  most  awful 
fate  that  could  befall  him.  This  shows,  at 
least,  that  the  slaves  could  imagine  worse 
treatment  than  they  received  in  St.  Louis. 
But  perhaps  the  best  evidence  is  the  devotion 
and  real  affection  which  in  so  many  cases 
the  emancipated  slaves  showed  to  their  old 
masters.  They  are  a  class  which  is  becoming 
extinct,  but  every  slave-holding  family  in  the 
city  knows  of  cases  where  their  ex-slaves 
have  maintained  a  loyal  attachment  to  the 
persons  who  once  owned  them.  Even  at  this 
day  a  few  remain  who  follow  the  fortunes  of 
"my  old  white  people"  with  unselfish  interest ; 
every  birth,  or  death,  or  marriage  in  the  fam- 
ily brings  them  to  the  house  to  share,  with 
an  humble  but  sympathetic  participation,  in 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  their  former  masters. 
Of  course,  there  were  slaves  who  attempted 
to  escape.  Generations  of  slaves'  ancestors 
could  not  crush  out  the  instinctive  desire  for 
freedom  in  the  race.  In  looking  over  the  files 
of  old  newspapers  one  finds  in  almost  every 
issue  advertisements  of  rewards  for  the  cap- 
ture of  escaped  slaves,  with  little  pic- 
tures all  exactly  alike,  of  the  black 
man  running  in  great  haste,  with  his 
stick  and  bundle  over  his  shoulder,  and  of 
the  woman,  a  bandanna  tied  about  her  head, 
who  is  apparently  not  as  speedy  in  her  flight 
— representations  as  conventional  as  the  cuts 
of  steamboats,  which  still  adorn  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  our  newspapers.  One  gathers 
the  impression  from  these  notices  that,  to 
use  the  language  in  which  they  are  couched, 
"my  mulatto  boy,  Tom,"  and  "my  black 
wench,  Lucy,"  mtlst  have  given  their  owners 
considerable  annoyance  by  their  constant 
efforts  to  escape.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
the  slave  was  always  fleeing  from  cruel  treat- 
ment. The  unavoidable  and  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  slave  system  itself,  the  possible 
separation  of  husband  from  wife,  or  of  par- 
ents from  children,  the  public  whipping  post, 
the  never  ending  restraint,  and  all  the  other 
circumstances  which  must,  of  necessity, 
attend  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  shown  by 
the  slave  laws  of  the  period,  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  reason 
that  so  many  slaves  took  a  desperate  chance 
to  reach  a  strange  land  where  they  might  find 


themselves  penniless,  homeless  and  friendless, 
but  free. 

There  was  no  agitation  looking  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  during  the  French 
and  Sfwmish  periods  of  our  history.  In  the 
tranquil  and  conservative  atmosphere  of  the 
French  settlement,  existing  conditions  were 
not  questioned,  and  were  accepted  by  one 
generation  after  another  without  change. 
General  CoUot,  in  describing  Upper  Louis- 
iana, in  1796,  says  that  the  reply  of  the 
Creoles  to  any  suggested  innovation  is 
always:  "It  is  the  custom;  so  it  was  with 
our  fathers.  I  get  along  with  it;  so,  of 
course,  will  my  children."  Slavery  was  in 
the  established  order  of  things,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  slavery  question  in  French  St. 
Louis.  After  the  Louisiana  purchase,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  after  the  admission  of 
Missouri  to  the  Union,  the  echoes  of  the 
abolition  movement  reached  the  western 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  State  of 
Missouri  itself  entered  the  Union  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  partisan  and  sectional  conflict 
at  Washington,  which  was  to  lead  the  nation 
with  an  awful  certainty  into  further  dissen- 
sion and  unrest  until  it  reached  the  climax 
of  a  civil  war.  But  slavery  was  still  to  be 
permitted  in  Missouri,  the  State.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise,  although  afterward  de- 
clared by  the  supreme  court  to  be  worthless, 
as  binding  on  subsequent  legislation,  gave 
both  parties  an  opportunity  to  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri,  without  sacrificing  their 
fundamental  principles.  Statehood  was  con- 
ferred on  Maine  at  the  same  time,  for,  as 
Canning  had  called  upon  the  New  World  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  so  the  states- 
men of  that  day  called  upon  the  free-soil 
North  to  preserve  the  country  from  control 
by  the  slave-holding  States  of  the  South.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of 
slavery  in  St.  Louis  is  undoubtedly  the  politi- 
cal struggle  which  was  urged  on  this  issue, 
for  and  against,  but  as  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  would  involve  a  repetition  of  the 
political  history  of  the  State  at  large,  and 
even  of  the  nation  from  1820  to  1865,  and 
more  particularly  as  it  would  trespass  on  the 
papers  of  those  to  whom  such  topics  as  the 
war  and  the  secession  and  abolition  move- 
ments have  been  assigned,  it  is  not  practica- 
ble to  enter  here  into  a  review  of  those  mat- 
ters. There  is  one  important  incident, 
however,   which   it   may   be   permissible   to 
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mention,  as  showing  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  Missouri  might  havfe  met  with  an  easy 
solution  if  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  her 
political  leaders  had  not  been  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  an  accident  which  could  neither  have 
been  foreseen  nor  prevented.  In  Switzler's 
"History  of  Missouri"  there  is  an  account  of 
a  secret  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1827  or 
1828,  which  was  attended  by  the  leaders  of 
both  parties,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
State.  There  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  in 
the  gathering  which  came  together  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  rid  the  State  of 
skivery.  Barton  and  Blair  attended ;  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  following 
plan  of  action :  They  agreed  to  bring,  if  pos- 
sible, all  ^he  candidates  of  the  coming  election 
into  the  movement.  On  the  same  day,  all 
over  the  State,  resolutions,  secretly  prepared 
and  prirtted,  were  to  be  publicly  circulated  in 
the  form  of  anti-slavery  memorials,  and  the 
machinery  of  both  parties  was  pledged  to 
procuring  the  signatures  of  the  electors.  The 
meeting  was  harmonious,  and  the  delegates 
separated  in  the  belief  that  their  plan  would 
be  successful.  Everything  was  in  readiness 
when  suddenly  a  story,  emanating  from  an 
unknown  source,  went  fl)ang  from  mouth  to 
mouth  throughout  the  State  to  the  effect  that 
Alexander  Tappan  had  entertained  negroes 
at  dinner,  and  that  his  daughters  had  been 
seen  driving  with  them  in  his  carriage.  "Per- 
haps it  was  not  true,  but  it  was  believed  in 
Missouri,  and  raised  such  a  furore  that  we 
dared  not  and  did  not  let  our  memorials  see 
the  light."  The  opportunity  was  lost  forever, 
and  slavery  was  thereafter  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  partisan  question.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  later,  in  1836,  that  a  mob,  on  the 
night  of  the  2i9t  of  July,  attacked  the  office 
of  the  St.  Louis  "Observer,"  an  abolition 
newspaper,  published  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy.  The  presses  and  other  contents  of 
the  building  were  wrecked  and  destroyed,  and 
public  feeling  was  so  aroused  that  Lovejoy 
moved  to  Alton,  where  he  was  killed  the 
following  November,  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  property  against  a  similar  attack. 

In  1854  a  lawsuit  was  instituted  in  St. 
Louis,  which,  in  its  ultimate  results,  was  des- 
tined to  have  the  most  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  public  events  of  the  future.  At  the 
April  term  of  that  year  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri, 
Dred  Scott,  a  negro,  brought  an  action  against 


John  F.  Sandford,  the  immediate  purpose  of 
which  was  to  establish  his  freedom,  and  that 
of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  whom  Sand- 
ford  claimed  as  his  slaves.    It  was  a  case  of 
trespass  zn  et  armis,  on  the  ground  that  Sand- 
ford  had  illegally  taken  them  into  custody. 
The  case  had  been  previously  tried  in  the 
circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  County,  a  State 
court,  in  which  Scott  had  been  successful, 
but  on  Sandford's  appeal  to  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  that  cause  had  been  reversed 
and  remanded  to  the  circuit  court,  where  it 
was  pending  when  Scott  brought  suit  in  the 
Federal  court.       The  judgment   there  was 
against  him,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    An  extraordi- 
nary number  of  issues  was  raised,  including 
the  right  of  Scott  to  litigate,  questions  of 
citizenship   and   jurisdiction,    the    status   of 
slaves  and  of  free  colored  persons,  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  slavery  question,  and  several 
important   interpretations   of   the    Constitu- 
tion.    Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  one  of 
the  most  weighty  and  exhaustive  opinions 
that  has  ever  been  handed  down  from  the 
Supreme  Court.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  case  further.    It  was  held  that  Scott 
had  no  standing  in  court  as  a  litigant,  and 
that  he  could  not  claim  emancipation  from 
the  fact  that  his  master  had,  at  one  time,  re- 
moved him  to  a  free  State.     His  condition 
of  slavery  was  confirmed,  and  as  the  case 
had  aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  coun- 
try when  slavery  was  a  burning  issue  and  a 
great  political  question,  the  decision  of  the 
court  dki  much  to  aggravate  the  "irrepressi- 
ble conflict."    The  Dred  Scott  case  is  one  of 
those  famous  in  American  reports,  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  persistent  mis- 
quotations of  its  language,  for  it  will  probably 
always  be  said,  as  it  was  sdid  then,  and  as  it 
is  frequently  said  to-day,  that  the  court  was 
of  the  opinion  that  "the  negro  has  no  rights 
which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect." 

The  Missouri  Statutes  of  1855  recognized 
the  usual  division  of  the  African  population 
of  the  State  into  two  classes,  the  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  and  the  slaves.  The  laws  in 
regard  to  free  colored  persons  were  very  se- 
vere. No  negro  or  mulatto  could  own  fire- 
arms or  ammunition,  or  any  sort  of  weapon 
without  a  license  from  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  county  courts,  were  required  to  have 
brought  before  them  all  free  negroes  and  mn- 
lattoes  in  the  county  between  the   ages  of 
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seven  and  twenty-one  years,  and  to  bind  them 
out  to  be  apprentices  or  servants;  "but  no 
colored  apprentice  shall  be  placed  in  com- 
pany with  a  free  white  apprentice/'  No 
colored  person  could  live  in  this  State  with- 
out a  license,  and  these  licenses  were  to  be 
issued  only  to  certain  classes  of  them ;  more- 
over, bond,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  dollars, 
had  to  be  given  in  security  for  good  behavior. 
The  negro  was  not  allowed  to  retain  in  his 
possession  the  license  or  other  free  papers, 
though  he  could  obtain  them  in  the  event  of 
his  moving  from  one  county  to  another,  as 
they  had  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court  where  he  resided.  No  free 
negro  or  mulatto  could  emigrate  into 
the  State  or  enter  the  State  unless  in 
the  service  of  a  white  man,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  through.  In  either  case  the 
time  that  he  could  remain  in  the  borders  was 
limited.  If  he  stayed  longer  he  was  liable 
to  arrest,  a  fine  of  $io,  and  expulsion.  If  the 
fine  was  not  paid  he  was  further  liable  to  not 
more  than  twenty  (ashes,  and  the  court  could 
either  order  that  he  immediately  leave  the 
State  or  else  hire  him  out  until  the  fine,  costs 
and  expenses  of  imprisonment  had  been  paid 
for  by  his  labor.  Any  person  keeping  or 
teaching  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  in  reading  or  writing 
was  liable  to  a  fine,  not  in  excess  of  $500  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months.  No 
meeting  or  assemblage  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship  or  preaching  was  permitted, 
where  the  services  were  performed  by  some 
of  their  own  race,  unless  a  sheriff,  constable, 
marshal,  public  officer  or  justice  of  the  peace 
was  present.  All  meetings  of  negroes  or 
mulattoes  for  the  purpose  of  learning  or  re- 
ligion, were  declared  unlawful  assemblages, 
and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  public  of- 
ficers to  suppress  them.  The  slave  laws  of 
the  same  date  recall  in  many  instances  the 
Black  Code  and  the  ordinance  of  Carondelet. 
A  master  who  hired  his  slave  to  another 
slave,  or  who  allowed  his  slave  "to  go  at  large 
upon  the  hiring  of  his  own  time,or  to  act  or 
do  as  a  free  person,  or  to  hire  himself,  within 
this  State,"  was  to  be  fined  between  $20  and 
$100  for  each  offense,  and  the  slave  was  to 
be  held  in  jail  until  his  owner  gave  bond  that 
the  offense  would  not  be  repeated.  A  slave 
going  from  the  tenement  of  his  master  with- 
out written  permission,  or  entering  upon  a 
plantation  without  the  written  consent  of  the 


owner  or  overseer,  unless  he  was  sent  by  his 
master  on  lawful  business,  was  punished  by 
flogging.  "Insolent  and  insulting  language 
of  slaves  to  white  people  shall  be  punished 
with  stripes  at  the  discretion  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,"  was  another  provision  of  the 
code.  No  one  could  allow  more  than  five 
slaves  belonging  to  others  on  'his  property 
at  the  same  time,  and  these  could  not  remain 
more  than  four  hours  without  the  written 
consent  of  their  owners.  Ferrymen  or  other 
persons  who  carried  a  slave  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi without  a  written  pass  from  his  owner 
was  liable  to  the  owner  for  the  value  of  the 
slave,  costs  and  damages,  and  the  boat  used 
for  the  purpose,  or  even  for  bringing  the 
slave  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  State, 
might  be  libeled.  Most  offenses  committed 
by  the  slaves  were  punished  by  stripes. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  figures,  giv- 
ing the  census  of  St.  Louis  in  1850  and  in 
i860,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  slaves,  while  the  free  popu- 
lation was  steadily  growing : 

:8so.  i860. 

Whitci 73,£<'6  IS7.476 

Free  colored 1,398  1,755 

Slaves 2,656  1,543 

Total 77.860  160,773 

It  only  remained  to  record  the  death  of 
slavery  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  On  January  6,  1865,  a 
Constitutional  Convention  of  sixty-six  dele- 
gates met  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  in 
St.  Louis,  to  frame  a  new  State  Constitution, 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at 
the  next  election.  The  first  committee  ap- 
pointed was  named  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  an  article  of  emancipation,  and  on 
January  nth  they  reported  the  following 
ordinance:  "An  ordinance  abolishing  slav- 
ery in  Missouri :  Be  it  ordained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  convention 
assemibled:  That  hereafter  in  this  State 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed; and  all  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor  as  slaves  are  hereby  declared  free."  A 
number  of  amendments  were  moved,  most 
of  them  providing  for  a  gradual  emancipa- 
tion, or  for  recompensing  the  slave  owners, 
but  the  ordinance  was  finally  carried  in  its 
original  form  by  a  vote  of  sixty  yeas,  four 
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nays,  and  two  absent.  The  new  constitution 
went  into  effect  July  4,  1865.  Emancipation 
had  been  practically  achieved  before  that 
date.  After  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Procla- 
mations of  September,  1862,  and  January, 
1863,  it  was  evident  that  freedom  for  the 
slaves  throughout  the  country  was  an  assured 
fact.  In  this  manner  slavery  in  St.  Louis 
came  to  an  end  after  the  existence  of  over 
a  century.  Henceforth  the  slaves  were  free, 
and  had  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
placed  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt;  the  "peculiar  institution"  ceased  to 
exist ;  the  slavery  question  was  dead,  and  the 
problem  which  had  vexed  the  nation  for  so 
many  years  was  settled  forever.     (See  also 


"Emancipation.") 


Julius  L.  Foy. 


Slayback,  Alonzo  William,  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Plum  Grove,  Missouri,  July  4, 
1838,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  October  13,  1882. 
He  became  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  After 
the  war  he  went  with  General  Shelby  to 
Mexico,  and  remained  in  voluntary  exile  until 
1866.  In  July  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
Missouri  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  St.  Louis  and  became  active  in 
politics  as  a  Democrat.  In  1882  he 
made  a  spirited  canvass  in  behalf  of 
his  law  partner.  Colonel  James  O. 
Broadhead,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. In  the  course  of  this  campaign  he 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  John 

A.  Cockerill,  then  editor  of  the  "Post-Dis- 
patch." On  the  13th  of  October  there  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  a  personal  attack  on 
Colonel  Slayback,  which  aroused  his  indigna- 
tion and  he  sought  the  editor  to  ask  that  the 
objectionable  article  be  suppressed  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  paper.  An  encounter 
between  him  and  CockerUl  resulted  from  his 
visit  to  the  editorial  room,  and  Colonel  Slay- 
back  was  instantly  killed.  His  death  aroused 
the  impassioned  sympathy  of  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  in  St.  Louis.  He  married,  in  1859, 
Miss  Alice  A.  Waddell,  daughter  of  William 

B.  Waddell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  old 
firm  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  of  "Pony 
Express"  fame. 

"Slicker  War.''— The  "Slickers"  were 
local  vigilance    committees   whose   purpose 


was  to  rid  the  country  of  undesirable  char- 
acters, and  they  grew  out  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  courts  in  the  punishment  of  crime. 
Their  usual  mode  of  punishment  \vas 
to  trice  up  the  offender,  and  "slick" 
or  whip,  him  with  hickory  withes,  and 
from  this  came  their  name.  They 
brought  many  to  trial,  "slicked"  and 
banished  many  more,  and  executed  a  few. 
In  some  cases  innocent  persons  suffered.  It 
became  known  that,  while  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  "Slickers"  were  of  the  most  re- 
spectable class,  a  number  of  thieves  were  also 
members,  and  made  use  of  the  organization 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  personal  enemies. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  "Anti-Slickers," 
and  in  some  regions  long  continued  feuds  ex- 
isted between  the  two  bodies.  The  "Slick- 
ers" originated  in  Benton  County,  in  1841, 
in  a  quarrel  between  the  Jones  and  Turk 
families,  resulting  from  the  acquittal  of  An- 
drew Jones,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Hiram  K.  Turk.  The  difficulties  continued 
for  five  or  six  years  and  involved  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county,  who  were  obliged  to 
take  one  side  or  other,  even  though  unwill- 
ing or  without  personal  interest.  During 
this  time  several  were  killed,  many  were 
chastised  and  all  the  region  was  terrorized. 
In  1842  the  militia  were  called  out,  but  the 
outrages  continued  despite  their  presence. 
Acts  of  violence  growing  out  of  these  events 
were  committed  as  recently  as  in  1868. 
"Slickers"  and  "Anti-Slickers"  were  organ- 
ized in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  the 
seat  of  greatest  disturbance,  after  Benton 
County,  was  in  the  Cuivre  River  region.  In 
1844,  during  the  period  of  high  water,  small 
boats  ascended  that  stream  into  Lincoln 
County,  adjoining  St.  Charles  County,  in 
which  neighborhood  a  large  quantity  of  coun- 
terfeit money  was  set  afloat,  and  many  do- 
mestic animals  were  stolen  and  taken  away. 
Beef  cattle  were  even  butchered  on  the  farm 
of  the  owner  and  the  meat  taken  to  St.  Louis 
by  small  craft  used  for  that  purpose  and  there 
sold.  Captain  James  Stallard,  of  Lincoln 
County,  organized  a  company  of  "Slickers" 
and  began  to  hunt  down  the  offenders.  Early 
in  1845  the  Lincoln  County  Slickers  were  in- 
formed that  the  sons  of  James  Trumbull,  who 
lived  in  Cuivre  Township,  St.  Charles  County, 
were  confederates  of  the  counterfeiters  and 
warned  them  to  leave  the  country.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  and  in  April  the  "Slick- 
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ers**  visited  Trumbuirs  house  to  enforce  their 
demand.  They  found  the  building  barricaded, 
and  unheeding  the  warnings  of  Trumbull  and 
his  daughter,  Sarah,  made  an  attempt  to  en- 
ter. Of  the  assailants  John  Davis  was 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  cornknife  by  one 
of  the  Trumbull  girls,  and  his  brother,  Mal- 
aehi,  was  shot  twice  by  one  of  the  boys,  and 
died  next  day.  After  he  was  wounded  John 
Davis  shot  both  the  Trumbull  boys.  James 
Trumbull  died  from  his  wound,  and  his 
brother.  Squire,  was  paralyzed  for  life.  The 
"Slickers"  retreated.  James  Shelton  formed 
a  company  of  "Anti-Slickers"  near  Flint  Hill, 
Cuivre  Township,  St.  Charles  County,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  the  Lincoln  County 
"Slickers."  He  set  a  g^ard  over  the  Trum- 
bull house,  and  several  skirmishes  followed, 
in  which  at  least  one  man  was  killed  and  sev- 
eral were  wounded.  For  several  months  the 
people  of  the  two  counties  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  at  times  were  on  the 
point  of  a  general  conflict.  Eventually  the 
excitement  subsided  and  both  companies 
were  disbanded.  Two  years  later  Captain 
Shelton  was  wounded  by  some  concealed 
marksman  from  the  Lincoln  County  side  of 
Cuivre  River.  Jacob  Boone,  who  had  been 
a  "Slicker,"  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  act 
and  acquitted.  Friends  of  each  revived  the 
old  antagonisms,  and  the  night  following 
Shelton's  friends  were  fired  upon  while  re- 
turning home,  but  without  effect.  Several 
years  intervened  before  friendly  feeling  was 
restored  between  the  people  of  the  two  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Sligro* — ^A  mining  village  in  Short  Bend 
Township,  Dent  County,  four  miles  from 
Cook  Station,  on  the  Salem  branch  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  and 
fourteen  miles  from  Salem.  It  is  the  loca- 
tion of  large  iron  furnaces.  It  has  a  church, 
public  school  and  a  few  stores.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  300. 

Sloan,  Charles  William,  lawyer,  and 
former  judge  of  the  Seventh  (now  the  Sev- 
enteenth) Judicial  Circuit,  is  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  born  December 
24,  1842,  in  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  and 
is  a  son  of  Rev.  Robert  and  Margaret  David- 
son (Ewing)  Sloan.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  Sloan, 
who  was  descended  from  Irish  ancestors  who 


embraced  the  Presbyterian  faith.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Sloan  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri, 
having  accompanied  his  parents  to  this  State 
in  1820,  and  located  near  Boonville.  Early 
in  life  he  united  with  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  in  young  manhood  be- 
gan fitting  himself  for  the  ministry  in  that 
denomination.  His  first  services  as  a  preacher 
were  begun  in  Missouri,  and  his  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  work  in  this  State  and 
Arkansas.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once 
received  as  compensation  for  six  months' 
laborious  work  as  an  itinerant  minister  a 
cambric  handkerchief.  His  death  occurred 
in  1868.  His  wife  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  family  of  the  celebrated  pioneer  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mis- 
souri, the  Rev.  Finis  Ewing,  and  a  sister  of 
Judge  Ephraim  B.  Ewing,  formerly  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  The  Rev.  Finis 
Ewing  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  in  February, 
1810.  His  wife,  Margaret  Davidson,  was 
a  daughter  of  General  William  Davidson, 
who  was  killed  in  battle  February  i,  1781, 
while  opposing  the  passage  of  the  army  un- 
der Lord  Cornwallis  in  crossing  the  Catawba 
River  in  North  Carolina.  She  was  also  a 
niece  (General  Davidson's  wife  being  a  Bre- 
vard) of  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  who  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Johnson's  Encyclopedia  as  "a 
forcible  and  energetic  writer,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,"  and  "the  distingtiished  author  of 
the  'Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.' "  Judge  Ewing  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1842  and  immediately  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  Robert  C.  Ewing,  at 
Richmond,  Ray  County,  Missouri.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature ; 
in  1848  was  a  Democratic  presidential  elec- 
tor ;  in  1849  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  Governor  Austin  A.  King,  and  in  1856 
was  a  candidate  for  attorney  general.  In 
that  year  Colonel  Benton  was  the  guberna- 
torial candidate  of  one  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Trusten  Polk  of  another,  and 
Judge  Robert  C.  Ewing  was  the  third  can- 
didate. The  two  Ewing  brothers  frequently 
met  on  the  stump,  but  their  affectionate  re- 
lations were  not  disturbed.  In  1859  Judge 
Ewing  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
but  resigned  in  1861  to  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Jefferson  City.  In  1864 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis.     In  1870  he  was 
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elected  to  the  circuit  bench,  resigning  Janu- 
ary I,  1873,  to  accept  a  place  on  the  supreme 
bench,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  the 
preceding  November.  Judge  Ewing  was 
married  in  1845  ^^  Richmond,  Missouri,  to 
Elizabeth  Allen,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Allen,  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Henry  W. 
Allen,  Governor  of  Louisiana  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  His  eldest  daughter,  Anna, 
wife  of  United  States  Senator  F.  M.  Cockrell, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January,  1894. 
Judge  Ewing  died  June  22,  1873.  Our 
subject's  mother  died  at  Westport,  Mis- 
souri, in  September,  1897,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  married  in  Cooper 
County,  Missouri,  December  13,  1826.  Her 
children  were :  Alfred  B.,  a  retired  physician, 
residing  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Frances, 
wife  of  Green  J.  Jones,  of  Denver,  Colorado ; 
Ewing  M.,  of  St.  Louis,  for  many  years  grand 
secretary  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows;  Alexander  T.,  a  farmer  of  Cass 
County,  Missouri;  Kate,  wife  of  Silas  P.  Kel- 
ler, died  in  1867;  Robert  Lee,  who  died  in 
Cass  County  in  1885 ;  Finis  Ewing,  who  died 
in  childhood;  Charles  William,  our  subject; 
Margaret  P.,  wife  of  William  L.  Yantis,  died 
in  December,  1886;  Ephraim  P.,  died  in  1879, 
and  James,  who  died  in  infancy  in  1852.  The 
Honorable  C.  W.  Sloan  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Mis- 
souri. After  pursuing  a  course  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Jefferson  City  he  read  law  under  the 
supervision  of  his  uncle.  Judge  Ephraim  B. 
Ewing,  and  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  Judge  George  W.  Miller  at  Jefferson  City. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  located  in  Har- 
risonville,  Cass  County,  where  he  has  since 


been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  with  the  exception  of  the  six 
years  during  which  he  occupied  the  bench. 
Though  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
he  never  consented  to  fill  public  office  until 
1886,  when  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  old 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit.    Immediately  after 
his  election  Governor  Marmaduke  appointed 
him  to  the  bench  to  fill  the  unexpired  terra 
of  Honorable  Noah  M.  Givan,  his  predeces- 
sor, who  had  resigned  to  return  to  private 
practice.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice Judge  Sloan  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  to  which  he  has  since  been  closely 
devoted.  For  many  years  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Allen  Banking  Company  as  a 
director.      Fraternally  he  has  attained  the 
degree  of  Knight  Templar  in  Masonry,  and 
in  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  has 
served  as  elder  for  a  long  period.     He  has 
been  twice  married.    April  i,  1875,  he  was 
united  to  Alice  Patton,  daughter  of  Colond 
Robert  Patton,  of  West  Virginia.     She  died 
soon  after  their  marriage,  and  on  January  28, 
1880,  he  married  Jennie  Todd,  daughter  of 
Robert  Todd,  of  Cass  County,  Missouri— 
though  a  native  of  Fayette  County,  Kentucky 
— ^by  whom  he  has  two  children,   Florence 
Ewing  and  Helen  Todd  Sloan.    Judge  Sloan 
is  esteemed  by  his  professional  contempo- 
raries as  an  able  and  high-minded   lawyer, 
courteous  and  affable  on  all  occasions.    As 
a  judge  he  was  eminently  just,  presiding  with 
dignity  and  establishing  a  reputation  as  the 
possessor  of  a  professional  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  law. 
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